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DEPOSITED BY THE of 7 
PRITED STATES OF AMERIOK . 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
1961 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 1, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to call, in room 1202, 
New Senate Office Building, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the 
subcommittee), presiding. 

Present: Senators Chavez, Hayden, Ellender, Robertson, Stennis, 
Saltonstall, Young, Dworshak, Mundt, Symington, and Case. 

Present also: Senator Bush. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


STATEMENTS OF HON. THOMAS S. GATES, JR., SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE; GEN. NATHAN F. TWINING, CHAIRMAN, JOINT 
CHIEFS OF STAFF; ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN M. SPRAGUE, DEPUTY 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER); MAJ. 
GEN. R. S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE COMPTROLLER; 
CAPT. L. P. GRAY, MILITARY ASSISTANT TO CHAIRMAN, JOINT 
CHIEFS OF STAFF; AND HENRY E. GLASS, DIRECTOR OF ECO- 
NOMICS, OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
(COMPTROLLER) 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN 


Senator Cuavez. The committee will come to order, please. 

May I say first that Iam most happy that we have so many members 
of the committee attending the session. 

Today we begin our hearings on the Department of Defense appro- 
priations bill for fiscal year 1961. We have with us the Secretary 
of Defense, Mr. Gates, and the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
General Twining. 

We are happy to welcome you both, and wish to extend our con- 
gratulations to Mr. Gates in his new position. 

As far the chairman is concerned, and I feel I represent the con- 
sensus of the committee, the President made a very fine choice. 

We are beginning our hearings a bit earlier this year than has 
been customary in order to hold complete hearings on all major de- 
fense activities and yet complete our action as early as possible. 
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As is customary, we shall hold most of our hearings in open session, 
However, later in our hearings, we shall hold such classified hearings 
as are deemed advisable. 

The reason that the chairman decided to have open hearings is this: 
This is going to be an expensive bill, costing the American taxpayers 
a great deal of money. I am sure the American people will not com- 
plain about the cost if they are given a proper explanation of the 
purposes for which the money will be used. 


TOTAL FUNDS REQUESTED 


Defense appropriations requested in this bill total $39,335 million, 
an increase of $106,761,000 over last year’s appropri: ition. 

This would prov ide for the Army, $9,315 million; for the Navy, 
$11,816 million; for the Air Force, $16,997 million; and for the Offic “e 
of the Secretary of Defense, $1,207 million. 

It is the hope of the committee that during the remarks of the Secre- 
tary, a detailed accounting will be given describing the utilization of 
the funds which were provided last. year over the ‘amounts contained 
in the budget. 

The committee understands that of the money provided by the Con- 
gress for the Department last year that a large : amount, running into 
millions, has not been used. The committee would like to have an ac- 
counting from the Department on that matter. 


ADEQUACY OF DEFENSE AND BALANCED BUDGET 


There has been much comment in the press, and elsewhere, about the 
adequacy of the present defenses of our country and the relationship 
this has to a balanced budget. 

Let me emphasize again, as I have heretofore, that while we all 
like a balanced budget, we do want to have adequate defense and na- 
tional security first. 

I for one have always been a strong advocate of rigid economy in 
government, wherever possible. But of far greater import to us and 
to the free world is an American defense “posture that brooks no 
doubts as to its adequacy, either in our minds or in the minds of a 
possible aggressor, or in the minds of the American people. 

Let us remember that it is the C ongress which, under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, has the power to provide for the national 
defense. As the representatives of the American people we, who are 
here today, regard that power as a solemn duty. Let us also remember 
that an adequate defense can be purchased, but there can be no price 
tag on freedom, our most cherished possession. Today, this freedom 
is, in effect, being challenged. 

We must strive with all the resources at our command to provide 
defense which will make foolhardy any aggressive action on the part 
of an adversary. I hope, Mr. Secretary, that you will speak to this 
before you conclude. 

I respect the judgment of our military leaders and I shall listen, as 
I know others will listen, to their estimates of the strength of our 
forces. 


I know that we are all eager to have the Secretary make his presen- 


tation, so without further ado, I shall call on you, Mr. Secretary. 
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STATEMENT OF SECRETARY GATES 


Secretary Garres. Mr. Chairman, first, 1 appreciate your generous 
remarks about my assignment. Iam most grateful to you for making 
them. I hope I continue to enjoy your confidence and the confidence 
of the committee. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee : 

We welcome this opportunity to discuss with you the defense pro- 
gram and budget proposed for fiscal year 1961. Although I have ap- 
peared before this committee on numerous occasions, this is my first ap- 
pearance as Secretary of Defense. If I had not fully appreciated the 
burdens of the Secretary’s Office during my earlier assignments in the 
Pentagon, I certainly appreciate them now. Every new responsibility 
is different and poses new problems. 

I was fortunate to have had the opportunity to serve as deputy to 
Secretary Neil McElroy. Fully mindful of all the problems confront- 
ing any man taking over these duties, he made every effort to effect 
the transition smoothly, 

As this committee knows, the defense program and budget cannot be 
formulated in isolation. It must be dealt with in the context of the 
entire national policy. It may be useful, therefore, to review some of 
the major factors which were considered in developing this budget. 


THREAT TO NATIONAL SECURITY 


First, the threat to our national security, and, indeed, the security 
of the entire free world, is not military only. It is also political, eco- 
nomic, and psychological. ‘To cope successfully with this total threat 
the United States must have a total strategy within which all ele- 
ments—the military, the political, the economic, and the psychologi- 
cal—are closely coordinated and, most important, are In proper 
balance. Thus, the military program is, and must be, consciously 
integrated with all hersy-prnra: ‘of national policy. 

Second, we hav adopted the principle of collective security as a 
basic tenet of our Lucca policy. We no longer think in terms of our 
national defense alone, but, rather, in terms of the total defense capa- 
bilities of the free world. 

Our strategy, therefore, requires that we sustain and strengthen 
the integrity of our aljiances and contribute our fair share of forces 
to these alliances. Our overseas deployments, though costly, are 
critical in maintaining, in conjunction with our allies, the many out- 
posts of freedom around the world. 


AIMS OF COUNTRY 


Third, we have been aware in framing our defense proposals for 
1961 that our country has dedicated itself, in conjunction with its 
allies, to continue its unremitting search for lasting, sincere disarma- 
ment and for a lessening of international tensions. But as President 
Eisenhower pointed out in his budget message: 


* * * we should not delude ourselves. In this era of nuclear weapons and 
intercontinental missiles, disarmament must be safeguarded and verifiable. 
The problems involved in achieving reductions of armaments with safety and 
justice to all nations are tremendous * * *. 

While seeking the true road to peace and disarmament, we must remain 
strong. Our aim at this time is a level of military strength which, together 
with that of our allies, is sufficient to deter wars, large or small, while we 
strive to find a way to reduce the threat of war. 
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SOVIET MILITARY POLICY 


Chairman Khrushchev’s recent pronouncement promising a one- 
third reduction in the active duty strength of the Soviet armed forces 
to a total of 2,423,000 men—slightly below the strength projected for 
the U.S. forces in this budget—does not materially change this situa- 
tion. This would be true even if we were to take his declaration at 
face value. Various statements made by Soviet officials indicate that 
they intend to concentrate their efforts on new and more powerful 
weapons while reducing numerical strength. Jhrushchev said: 

In our time the defense potential of the country is not determined by the 
number of our soldiers under arms * * * [but] to a decisive extent, depends 
on the total firepower and the means of delivery available. 

The Soviet Union remains a formidable power. It has made tre- 
mendous progress since the end of World War II in developing not 
only its military, but also its economic strength, and will make con- 
tinued progress in the future. 

But the impression in some quarters that the Soviet Union has 
overtaken or even outdistanced the United States in military power 
is simply not supported by facts. 


RETALIATORY FORCES 


Our retaliatory forces are capable of carrying out their assigned 
missions. Manned bombers are still, for both ourselves and the 
U.S.S.R., the primary means of delivering heavy nuclear weapons 
in the volume and with the accuracy needed to strike a decisive blow. 
In this category the United States far excels the U.S.S.R. We have 
several times more intercontinental jet bombers and more medium jet 
bombers. We enjoy a marked qualitative advantage and can claim 
credit for the most experienced bomber crews in the world. We are 
well ahead of the U.S.S.R. in air-to-air refueling capabilities, air-to- 
surface missile development, and other important air warfare tech- 
niques. 

Our relative positions with respect to intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles is less clear. Allen Dulles, Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency and Chairman of the U.S. Intelligence Board, in a speech in 
New York City last week, described with great clarity the methods 
employed in preparing such estimates. Without repeating the de- 
tailed discussion he gave, I should like to point out that the intelli- 
gence we are discussing is an estimate of future Soviet ICBM 
strength. It is a projection from considerable evidence on their cur- 
rent actions. This intelligence evidence, among other things, relates 
to their research and development, production capacity, skilled man- 
power, and military doctrine. The estimate for the future is based 
on, and is compatible with, the sizable body of evidence we have on 
where the Soviets stand today. 

A year ago the Soviet preparations for operational ICBM’s were 
at such an early stage that there were available no clear intelligence 
indications of their likely program, At that time, therefore, their 
capacity to produce and deploy missiles, tempered by what we knew 
of their existing efforts on missiles and other military weapons and 
their economic plans, were the principal intelligence factors avail- 
able. 
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The intelligence technique being used is a tried and proven one. It 
is new only in the sense that the basic information necessary to reach 
an estimate regarding Soviet ICBM programing had not previously 
existed. 

SOVIET MISSILE SUPERIORITY 


If we compare the intelligence estimates for Soviet ICBM and 
sea-launched missile programs with our present plans for deployment 
of U.S. intercontinental and POLARIS missiles, we find that the 
Soviets may enjoy, at times, a moderate numerical superiority during 
the next 3 years. This difference in numbers appears to peak during 
the 1962 period. Our estimates indicate that both before and after 
mid-1962 the numbers are closer together. 

Whether or not this numerical calculation, which deals exclusively 
with the long-range missile aspect of the defense problem, comprises 
a “deterrent gap” which is a real threat to national security is a ques- 
tion which has been studied in considerable detail. During the next 
3 years our estimates are that the Soviets will produce more inter- 
continental ballistic missiles than the number of ATLAS and TITANS 
we plan to produce in that period. 

On the basis of all present indications, however, the advantage they 
might attain in numbers of long-range missiles would fall far short 
of providing rational support for a decision to attack. He would 
simply be inviting his own destruction. 

This conclusion results from most careful analysis and study. It 
relies on our overall retaliatory power—manned bombers, including 
those with air-to-surface missiles, missile submarines, and other forces 
besides long-range missiles—on a high state of readiness, on improved 
warning, and on vigilance in reacting to changes in the Soviet posture. 
It is basic to our defense policy. 

In short, because of the versatility and strength of our overall re- 
taliatory capability, the numerical advantage that the Soviet Union 
may attain in long-range missiles—which is likely to be greatest in 
1962—will not produce a gap in our deterrent power. This is not my 
view only: it 1s the view of our principal military and scientific 
advisers. 

With respect to air defense, our system for protection against 
manned bomber attack, partly due to geography, is more comprehen- 
sive and concentrated than that of the U.S.S.R. We have more high 
performance, true all-weather interceptors armed with air-to-air 
missiles in operational units today than the U.S.S.R. We also have 
first-rate ground-to-air missiles in the NIKE-HERCULES, opera- 
tional in large numbers in our defense system today, and BOMARC, 
soon to be operational in quantity. 


U.S. SEAPOWER SUPERIORITY 


Our seapower, as a whole, is clearly superior to that of the U.S.S.R. 
The fact that the U.S.S.R. has more submarines in operation than 
the United States is, in large part, a matter of differing requirements, 
but it does pose a threat of significance. We have no need for large 
numbers of antishipping submarines, inasmuch as the seaborne com- 
merce of the USSR. is limited. The U.S. Navy is clearly ahead 
technologically. We have 9 nuclear-powered submarines already in 
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commission and 23 under construction or conversion. The Soviets are 
estimated to be in the process of achieving their first operational capa- 
bility with nuclear-powered submarines. The United States is also 
more advanced in nuclear-powered surface ships. 

You are, of course, aware that the Soviet Union has no aircraft 
carriers while the United States is in a position to deploy several 
powerful carrier task forces. These forces are equipped to partici- 
pate in situations of limited conflict and constitute a sea-launched 
nuclear retaliatory contribution unique to the United States. 

The tactical air forces of the United States and its allies, deployed 
throughout a wide area around the Soviet periphery, contribute im- 
portantly to our overall retaliatory power as well as providing a strong 
limited war capability. 


COMPARISON OF GROUND FORCES 


With respect to ground forces, the Soviet Union clearly outnumbers 
the United States, but a comparison of the ground forces of the Sino- 
Soviet bloc with those of the free world allies, including the United 
States, is more favorable. Even if the force reductions announced 
by Khrushchev are carried through, Soviet ground forces will still 
be larger than ours. However, we have never considered it necessary 
to match the ground forces of the Soviet Union on a unit-for-unit 
basis. | 

We must be ever cautious not to underestimate the military strength 
of possible opponents, but it does not contribute to our national secu- 
rity to overestimate their strength. It can be dangerous to our na- 
tional security and our position in the world to allow a false impres- 
sion to gain ground that the United States is second to the Soviet 
Union. 

OBJECTIVES OF DEFENSE PROGRAM 


The two principal objectives of our defense program continue to 
be, first, to deter the outbreak of general war by maintaining and 
improving our present capability to retaliate with devastating “effec- 
tive in case of a major attack upon us or our allies, and second, to 
maintain, together with our allies, a capability to apply to local situa- 
tions the degree of force necessary to deter local wars or to win or 
contain them promptly if they do break out. 

I have no doubt that today our defense forces can accomplish these 
major purposes. However, the problem of maintaining our capa- 
bility to deter general war has become more complicated and costly 
because of the 1 rapid progress in military technology. ‘These changes 
are coming fast and are drastic. Progr ams whic h looked promising 
only a short. while ago have become marginal in importance in the 
light of technical advances. This compels a a continued shift in empha- 
sis and resources from older to newer programs and the outright 
termination of some programs. 

The most important military development in recent years has been 
the nuclear-armed intercontinental ballistic missile. It has produced 
a weapon of tremendous speed and destructiveness against which no 
sure method of defense has yet been devised. We fully recognize that 
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this development. is ree altering the nature of the military 
problem confronting the Nation. 

A great deal of thought and study has been given to these changing 
circumstances in the formulation of the 1961 defense program and 
budget. Plainly stated, our first concern is how best to assure our 
continued capability to retaliate effectively to surprise attack at a time 
when the U.S.S.R. could have in its possession a large number of 
intercontinental ballistic missiles, in addition to a significant number 
of manned bombers. 

Just matching our competitor missile for missile : not the answer. 
The simple piling up of ever larger numbers of a single weapon, 
without regard to their ability to survive a surprise ab ack or to per- 
form effectively under a wide range of conditions, would not only be 
enormously costly but would not assure our security. I cannot em- 
phasize this point too strongly. 


RETALIATORY CAPABILITY 


The solution lies in a whole complex of related measures, each of 
which in various degrees contributes to the establishment and mainte- 
nance of an assured retaliatory capability. These are: Improved 

warning against both missile and aircraft attack; reduction of reac- 

tion time, dispersal, protective hardening, concealment, and mobility 
for our weapons systems; and, as soon as practicable, an effective 
active defense against ballistic missiles as well as aircraft. 

Our deterrent posture is strengthened by having a variety of types 
of weapon systems. Each weapon system has its own particular char- 
acteristics, its own strengths and weaknesses, both with respect to its 
vulnerability and effectiveness. For example, one B-52 on target 
could deliver the destructive potential of several ICBM’s, and with 
greater accuracy. It is, of course, more susceptible to enemy inter- 
ception than an ICBM. 

Again, the manned bomber is a much more flexible weapon system 
than the ICBM. For obvious reasons, missiles should not be launched 
unless the warning of attack is unmistakable. In contrast, the 
manned bomber forces on ground alert can_be airborne within 15 
minutes of any kind of warning, can proceed to their targets under 
positive control, and ean be recalled if necessary. 

On the other hand. the ICBM lends itself much better to protective 
construction or “base hardening.” But again the vulnerability of 
the manned bomber can also be greatly reduced by keeping it in the 
air on a continuous airborne alert status during periods of interna- 
tional tension. 

We have not mentioned our other diversified forces such as carrier- 
based attack aircraft, submarine-launched POLARIS missiles, de- 
ploved tactical aircraft and missiles, or other weapons. 


VALUE OF WEAPONS SYSTEM VARIETY 


The point is: Variety in weapons systems, in itself, reduces the 
vulnerability of our retaliatory forces and adds to their offensive 
potential by vastly complicating the enemy problem—both in attack- 
ing our forces on their bases and in defending against our retaliatory 
forces as they launch their counterattack. 
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We must be certain that an attacker cannot knock out at one blow 
the major part of our retaliatory forces. This is the surest deterrent, 
since an attacker can hope to win only if he can be almost certain of 
destroying virtually all of our retaliatory power before it can be 
applied. We believe the program proposed for the coming fiscal year 
supports that objective. 

While we are steadily shifting the emphasis in the program to the 
more advanced weapons, the strategic missiles, we are continuing to 
improve the tried and proved weapons, the manned bombers. _In- 
cluded in this budget are additional B—58 supersonic medium bombers 
and B-52H heavy bombers with the new turbofan engine, together 
with the associated KC-135 jet tankers. HOUND DOG air-to-ground 
missiles and QUAIL decoy missiles, both to be carried by the B-52’s, 
are also provided in this budget to improve the capability of manned 
bombers to penetrate enemy defenses. 

The large ballistic missiles will in 1961 take an increased proportion 
of the funds devoted to strategic weapons systems. Funds are pro- 
vided for additional ATLAS and TITAN ICBM’s and to prepare 
for production of the MINUTEMAN solid fuel ICBM. The planned 
programs for ATLAS and TITAN have been substantially increased 
over those presented to the Congress last year—from 20 to 27 
squadrons. 

As you know, the ATLAS is now operational at Vandenberg Air 
Force Base. Additional ATLAS missiles will become operational 
within the next several months. Notwithstanding some present diffi- 
culties of the type usually experienced in the development of new 
missiles, we expect the TITAN to become operational in the summer 
of 1961. The MINUTEMAN is scheduled to be operational by the 
middle of 1963. The THOR in England is now operational. The 
JUPITER squadrons in Italy and Turkey will become operational 
over the next year or two. 


POLARIS SUBMARINE CONSTRUCTION 


In addition to these land-based missiles, the Congress has authorized 
the construction of nine POLARIS submarines and associated mis- 
siles, and provided funds for the long leadtime components for three 
more. We are requesting funds to complete the 10th through the 
12th submarines and for advance procurement of long leadtime com- 
ponents for the 13th through the 15th. 

We plan to continue the “three a year” rate until this weapon system 
has been better tested. If the POLARIS proves out sooner than ex- 
pected, a reconsideration of the program would be undertaken. 

Four submarines have been launched and testing of the missile is 
progressing on schedule. By December 1960, the first submarines 
should be operationally deployed and on station with missiles aboard. 
Additional submarines should be at sea by the end of fiscal year 1961. 


B-70 DEVELOPMENT 


By 1965, all four strategic ballistic missile systems will have been 
tested and their reliability established. The expected availability of 
these weapons raised a serious question as to the wisdom of continuing 
the development of the costly B-70 long-range supersonic bomber. 
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This aircraft was programed to become available in operational quan- 
tities in 1965 when it 1s expected that all four strategic missile systems 
will have been in operation for some time. 

Even though the B—70, designed to fly at mach 3, is not as sure of 
penetrating enemy defenses as a ballistic missile, it does offer some 
unique operational characteristics. Therefore, we are requesting funds 
to continue development work on the B-70 airfr: ame, engines, and 
certain critical subsystems so that two prototypes can be made avail- 
able for flight testing. By next year we should be in a much better 
posit ion to ‘determine the future course of its development. 

We have given great attention to improving the safety and readiness 
of all our ret aliatory forces. The original program for the dispersal 
of Strategic Air Command aircraft and the construction of alert facil- 
ities has been substantially completed, and the necessary facilities for 
the additional heavy bomber wings, bringing the total to 14, will be 
virtually complete by the end of fiscal year 1961. These measures will 
permit a large portion of our manned bombers and supporting tank- 
ers to be airborne within 15 minutes after receiving warning of an 
attack. 

AIRBORNE ALERT 


To further insure the safety of this force, we are developing an air- 
borne alert capability as rec ommended by the Congress last year. We 
are not now operating an airborne —_— of any significance because we 
do not believe it necessary. However SAC does have a present capa- 
bility to place a sizable portion of the B-52 force continuously in the 
air for brief periods during times of tension. 

By reprograming available funds the Air Force has begun the 
acquisition of a more extensive “on the shelf” alert capability for the 
heavy bombers. Funds are included in the 1961 budget to expand this 
capability, which would be exercised if, when, and as needed. 


PROTECTION OF LAND-BASED MISSILES 


We are also pursuing a number of different techniques to protect 
the land-based strategic ballistic missiles against a attack, Ex- 
cept for the first several squadrons, all ATLAS and TITAN missiles 
will be dispersed in hardened underground sites. The MINUTE- 
MAN squadrons coming later are planned to be dispersed and hard- 
ened, or else deployed in a mobile configuration. The submarine- 
launched POLARIS inherently possesses ‘the adv antages of conceal- 
ment and mobility, and will have a very high degree of surv ivability. 

Measures are being taken to shorten the reaction time of liquid-fuel 
missiles. These involve the development of storable fuels, and facili- 
ties for in-silo launch. Both MINUTEMAN and POLARIS, because 
they are solid-fuel missiles, can more easily be maintained at a high 
level of readiness. 

EFFICIENCY OF WARNING SYSTEM 


The safety of our retaliatory forces is heavily dependent on the 
efliciency of our warning systems. Our warning network for the de- 
tection of manned bomber attack is already well developed. The 
ballistic missile early warning system (_BMEWS), designed to detect 
ballistic missile attack by means of long-range radars, is under con- 
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struction. The first station is expected to become operational this 
year and the other two stations will follow. We recognize that for a 
period of time there may be uncertainty as to the adequi icy of warning 
against a surprise ballistic missile attack, and this is a significant rea- 
son to develop an “on the shelf” airborne alert capability. 

Through research and development, additional means of detecting 
ballistic missile attac k, such as Midas and Tepee, are being pursued. 


ANTIMISSILE MISSILE RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


We are most conscious of the great need to develop an active de- 
fense against ballistic missile attack. During the last 2 vears we have 
greatly accelerated the research and development effort on the NIK E-— 
ZEUS antimissile missile. The work is proceeding in a satisfactory 
manner, but the technical problems involved in detecting, tracking, 
and computing the course of an incoming ballistic missile and guiding 
the intercepting ZEUS missile to its target all within a period of 
minutes—are staggering. Our knowledge of ballistic missile defense 
is still limited and we are not sure that we have identified all of the 
problems which such a system would have to solve. 

After the most painstaking review, it was decided to press forward 
rapidly with the research, development, test, and evaluation of this 
system, but not to place it into production. Accordingly, funds are 
requested to provide the necessary equipment and facilities required 
to carry out a full-seale test program. 

During the past year—under Project Defender—we have stepped 
up our basic research and development effort to find <r. means for 
making an interception of an ICBM during any phase of its flight. 


MANNED BOMBER THREAT 


The emphasis is shifting to ballistic missiles and defense against 
them, but the manned bomber remains an important threat to our 
security. So long as the Soviets maintain a significant manned 
bomber force, this Nation must provide a defense against it. 

Last year the Department of Defense presented to this committee 
an integrated plan for continental air defense. The funds requested 
in this budget for air defense reflect, with some modifications, the 
programs outlined in that plan. The 1961 budget will complete the 
last major elements of the NIKE-HERCULES program for conti- 
nental defense. For BOMARC the funds requested will provide the 
initial complement of missiles for the planned number of squadrons 
and maintain the production leadtime into fiscal year 1962 in the 
event it should be decided next year to increase the number of 
BOMARC missiles per squadron. The budget will also permit us to 
continue the equipping and modernization of the related radar warn- 
ing, electronic control, and communications systems. 

In addition to the specialized strategic air defense forces, we are 
continuing to provide modern naval forces, and mobile ground and 
tactical air forces, suitably deployed for immediate action—particu- 
larly in limited war situations. These forces, together with the forces 
of our allies, provide the means of deterring or rapidly defeating or 
containing local aggressions. 

Our naval forces duri ing the coming fiscal year will be considerably 
strengthened even though the number of active ships will be reduced 
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below the present level. An unusually large number of ships, financed 
in prior years, Will be delivered to the fleet during fiscal year 1961. 


NEED FOR NEW ATTACK CARRIER 


For the coming fiscal year we are recommending 20 new ship starts 
and 15 conversions or modernizations. Included among the new 
ships is a conventionally powered attack carrier. 

Last year the Congress appropriated advance procurement funds 
for a nuclear-pow ered carrier. These funds, with the approval of the 
Congress, will be applied to the new carrier. 

It is generally agreed that a nuclear-powered attack carrier has 
certain definite military advantages, such as extended range and en- 
durance at high sustained speeds. But these advantages are not over- 
riding as in the case of a submarine. In a submarine, nuclear power 
provides the critical advantage of almost unlimited operation, sub- 
merged, at high speeds. This enables nuclear-powered submarines to 
sarry out missions which no conventionally powered submarine, no 
matter how modern, could accomplish. 

Such is not the case with respect to the carrier. The advantages 
of nuclear power, here, are not critical. The primary requirement in 
a carrier today is up-to-date facilities to operate, safely and effectively, 
the most modern naval aircraft. Use of a conventional powerplant of 
the most modern design will in no way compromise the ability of a car- 
rier to function as a completely modern and mobile base for fleet air- 
craft for its foreseeable life. The additional $130 million, which a 
nuclear-powered carrier would cost, can be used to much greater 
advantage for other currently pressing purposes. 

The need for this carrier is urgent. If we are to maintain strong 

carrier task forces, capable of meeting high performance enemy air- 
craft on equal terms, they must possess the most modern equipment. 

The /’ssex-class carriers, one of which this new carrier would re- 
place, cannot be further adapted to the operation of such fast, heavy 
aircraft, and should be assigned to other missions as soon as possible. 
I strongly urge this committee and the Congress to support our re- 
quest for another conventionally powered attack carrier. 

The major elements of the ground and technical air forces will be 
continued through fiseal year 1961 at about their present levels. The 
overall combat capability of these forces will be significantly en- 
hanced during 1961 through the introduction of substantial quanti- 
ties of new weapons and equipment. 


GROUND FORCE MODERNIZATION 


The 1961 budget will provide funds to continue the modernization 
of our ground forces. Well over 20,000 combat and tactical vehicles of 
all kinds are planned for procurement in 1961, including additional 
quantities of the M60 tank recovery vehicles, air-dropp: able personnel 
carriers, trucks, jeeps, et cetera. Both the Army and Marine Corps 
will buy additional quantities of a wide variety of guided missiles and 
rockets, and Army aviation will be further modernized. 

We have given special attention in the 1961 budget to the air sup- 
port needs of the Army and have provided for substantis lly inereased 
procurement of the F105 tactical fighter. The F105 is a modern, 
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high performance, all-weather aircraft with special low. altitude 
handling characteristics and a large carrying capacity for both nuclear 
and nonnuclear w eapons. 


REDUCTION IN RESERVE FORCES 


With respect to the Reserve forces, we are again recommending a 
10-percent reduction in the Army National Guard and the Army 
Reserve—from 400,000 and 300,000 to 360,000 and 270,000, respec- 
tively, by the end of fiscal year 1961. However, during 1960 they 
will be maintained at the levels desired by the Congress. The other 
Reserve components—the Navy, Marine Corps and Air Force Reserves, 
and the Air National Guard—will remain at about their present 
levels. 

It has been some time now since we made a comprehensive review 
of the roles and missions of the Reserve forces. I think we all recog- 
nize that if the Reserve components are to serve effectively in time of 
war, their basic organization and objectives must be kept compatible 
with the or ganization and objectives of the Active Forces. During 
the next several months, the Defense Department will reexamine the 
roles and missions of the Reserve components in relation to those of 
the Active Forces and in the light of the changing character of war- 
fare. 

SUMMARY OF DEFENSE BUDGET 


In summary, the fiscal year 1961 Department of Defense budget, as 
approved by the President, provides (a) for “Military functions” a 
total of $40,577 million in new obligational authority and $350 million 
to be derived by transfer from the revolvi ing funds of the Department 
of Defense in lieu of new appropriations, ‘and (6) for “Military as- 
sistance” a total of $2 billion in new obligational authority. 

Net expenditures are estimated at $40,955 million for “Military 
functions” and $1,750 million for “Military assistance.” 

The 1961 budget request includes $150 ‘million in new obligational 
authority and $1: 50 million in transfer authority for the Department 
of Defense ¢ emergency fund, the same amounts provided by the Con- 
gress last ye We are also requesting the reenactment of section 633 
of the 1960 ¢ a. which would provide us with $150 million in transfer 
authority for str ategic and tactical missiles. 

Of the total amount recommended for 1961, $39,335 million in new 
obligational authority and the amounts to be der ived by transfer are 
contained in the bill now before you. The $1,188 million for “Mili- 
tary construction,” the $24 million for later transmittal (retired pay), 
and the $2 billion for “Military assistance” will be presented sepa- 

rately ; $30 million (Wherry Act housing) is for reappropriation. 
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MILITARY PERSONNEL 


This budget will provide for a military force structure of about the 
same size and composition as planned for the end of the current fiscal 
year. The Army, with 870,000 men, will support 14 divisions and 
numerous other major combat units; the Navy, with a strength of 
619,000, will man 817 ships; the Marine Corps, with 175,000 men, will 
continue to support 3 combat divisions and 3 aircraft wings; and the 
Air Force, with a strength of 825,000, will man 91 combat wings at 
the end of 1961. 

Active duty military manpower levels will remain constant during 
fiscal year 1961, although the planned beginning strengths will be 
somewhat lower in the case of the Navy and the Air Force than the 
actual levels on June 30, 1959. 

This budget does not provide everything that everyone would like 
to have, but, in my judgment, it does provide for those programs 
which are essential to our national security. The Joint Chiefs ot Statf 
have assured me they will support this budget. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate your 
courtesy in listening to this statement. General Twining has a brief 
statement you may wish to hear, and I[ have an additional statement 
which I can give later or now, sir, at your pleasure, specifically re- 
ferring to the utilization of appropriations that were made by the 
Congress in excess of the President’s budget request for the fiscal 
year 1960. 

Senator Cuavez. With all due respect to General Twining, we will 
listen to him after you get through. 


UTILIZATION OF DEFENSE FUNDS 


I am very much interested in the disposition of the amounts pro- 
vided last year by the Congress above the budget estimates. At this 
point in the record I shall insert a table prepared by the Department 
of Defense pertinent to this discussion. 
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(The information referred to follows:) 


. u 
ANALYSIS OF PLANNED UTILIZATION OF AbbDITIONAL APPROPRIATIONS PROVIDED 
BY THE CONGRESS OVER BupGEtT REQUEST—FiscaL YEAR 1960 i 
] 
{Thousands of dollars] 
e 


Not applied to ‘ add-on” 


7 
programs Z 


| Additional a 
Item and appropriation title appro- Applied to Savings in Applied to ul 
priation ‘fadd-on”’ l-vear finance 
provided by program accounts fiscal vear Pp 
the Congres 1961 program 
require ments 
7 n 
Maintaining Army Reserve strength at 300,000 A 
and Army National Guard strength at 
400,000 147, 200 140, 200 7,000 
Reserve personnel, Army 29, 700 29, 700 
National Guard personnel, Army 43, 000 43, 000 ‘i 
Operation and maintenance, Army 48, 800 41, SOO 7, 000 
Operation and maintenance, Army Na 
tional Guard 5, 700 5, 700 cae ps Ie 
Procurement of equipment and missiles, l 
Army 20, 000 20, 000 ( 
Maintaining Marine Corps strength at 200,000 | 43, 100 43. 100 
ce 
Military personnel, Marine Corp 32, 700 32. 700 I 
Operation and maintenance, Navy 5, 900 5, 909 ( 
Operation and maintenance, Marine Corp 4, 500 4, 500 be 
NIKE-ZEUS anti-IC BM and/or Army moder ti 
nization: Procurement of equipment and f 
missiles, Arn 75, 000 200, 000 175, 000 ( 
Increase in ASW ¢ apability 137, 300 137, 300 
Aircraft and related procurement, Navy 21, 300 21, 300 tl 
Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy 64, 200 64, 200 th 
Procurement of ordnance and ammunition, 
Nay 6, S00 6, SOO m 
Research, development, test, and evalua 
tion, Navy. 15, 000 15, 000 le 
Advance procurement for nuclear-powered car 
rier: Shipbuilding and conversion, Nav\ 35, 000 35 (00 at 
Downpayment on additional ATLAS missiles 
Missile procurement, Air Force 85, 000 2.85, 000 al 
MINUTEMAN solid-propellent [CBM pro 
ram. 87, 000 | 87, 000 
Missile procurement, Air Force ‘ 77, 000 77, 000 |.. te xd . 
Research, development, test, and evalu ot 
tion, Air Fores 10, 000 10, 000 Mi 
National Guard construction: Milita con th 
truction, Army National Guard 12, 219 12, 219 
m 
Total, Department of Defense. 921, 819 649, 500 50. 100 222, 219 : 
: ray In 
Recapitulation by service: 
Department of the Army 534, 419 340, 200 7.000 187, 219 
Department of the Nav‘ 215, 400 137, 300 13, 100 35, 000 be 
Department of the Air Force 172, 000 72, 000 
5 a 5 di 
! Related to $137,000,000 add-on for NIK E-ZEUS and $38,000,000 of the add-on for other modernization; 
currently unprogramed and applied as a general offset to appropriation requirement for Army’s 1961 pro- th 


grams 


2 Applied to ATLAS/TITAN 


DISCLOSURES IN TABULATION 


The tabulation shows certain areas where the funds are being used 
as directed by the Congress. Notably, these are to maintain the Army 
Reserve at 300,000 and the Army National Guard at 400,000; the in- an 
crease in antisubmarine warfare activity; the use of funds for addi- th 
tional ATLAS missiles and the MINUTEMAN. v1 
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In other areas the tabulation shows that funds are not being 
utilized. The $43,100,000 the Congress added to maintain the strength 
of the Marine Corps at 200,000 is not being used. Of the $375 mil- 
lion which the Congress added to the Army appropriation for mod- 
ernization, only $200 million is being utilized. Of this, page M23 of 
the budget indicates that the $137 million appropriated for NIKE- 
ZEUS will not be used. Also, the $35 million which the Congress 
approved for advance components for the nuclear carrier is not being 
used, although the budget request last year carried funds for a com- 

lete conventional carrier. 

Would you explain to the committee the thinking of the Depart- 
ment of Defense in denying the funds for the Marine Corps, the 
Army modernization, and the nuclear carrier ¢ 


APPROPRIATIONS IN EXCESS OF PRESIDENT’S BUDGET 


Secretary Garters. In response to your request, Mr. Chairman, I will 
review the utilization of the appropriations in excess of the Presi- 
dent’s budget request for fiscal year 1960. 

Last year the Congress provided a total of about $922 million for 
certain programs in addition to the amounts requested by the Presi- 
dent for the fiscal year 1960. Of this total, about $650 million has 
been applied to the 1960 financial plan, $222 million has been applied 
to 1961 program requirements, and $50 million has been earmarked 
for savings. 

The first item appearing on this table is $147.2 million provided by 
the Congress to maintain the Army Reserve strength of 300,000 and 
the Army National Guard strength at 400,000. It is currently esti- 
mated that $140.2 million will be required for this purpose in 1960, 
leaving $7 million which will not be needed. 

$43.1 million was provided to maintain the Marine Corps strength 
at 200,000. This additional strength is not considered to be required 
and these funds have not been used. 

Senator Cuavez. What are you doing with these funds? 

Secretary Gates. Those funds have not been reprogr: amed for any 
other purpose, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. We hope not, because the Congress appropriated 
the money for a specific purpose. It appears to me that the Depart- 
ment should not use the extra money for other purposes than were 
intended by the Congress. 

Secretary Gares. That is right. These funds I am sure have not 
been reprogramed., 

Senator Cravez. It might be necessary to do in the future what we 
did with the National Guard: Write it out in the bill. Probably in 
that way you will follow the intent of Congress. 

Secretary Gares. Shall I proceed, sir ? 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. 


FUNDS FOR NIKE-ZEUS AND ARMY MODERNIZATION 


Secretary Gares. $375 million was provided for the NIKE-ZEUS 
anti-[CBM missile and/or for Army modernization. $200 million of 
this amount has been applied to the Army’s 1960 financial plan. 
$175 million has been carried over and applied to the 1961 require- 
ments. 


51184-—60 2 
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Included in the $175 million is $137 million previously earmarked 
for initial production steps for the NIKE-ZEUS program. These 
funds will not be used for a NIKE-ZEUS production program until 
a decision has been made to place this system in production. 

The $200 million added to the Army’s 1960 financial plan for pro- 
curement of equipment and missiles will increase planned direct obli- 
gation for this purpose in 1960 to $1,416 million compared with a 
total of $1,373 million shown in the financial plan presented to this 
committee last year. 

Thus, planned obligations for this purpose in 1960 will be $43 mil- 
lion more than the amount contemplated in the President’s 1960 
budget. 

It is not possible to identify specifically the $200 million in addi- 
tional obligations with particular procurements on a line-item basis, 
Neither the Department of the Army nor the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense has attempted to keep separate the identity of such funds 
in developing the 1960-61 procurement program. 


ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE CAPABILITY 


$137.3 million was provided to increase the Navy’s antisubmarine 
warfare capability, including $45 million for research, development, 
test, and evaluation. These funds have been made available to the 
Navy and will be used for the purpose intended. 

The $35 million which was provided for advance procurement for a 
nuclear-powered carrier will, with the consent of the Congress, be 
applied to the conventionally powered carrier included in the Presi- 
dent’s 1961 budget. 

The $85 million provided for a downpayment on additional ATLAS 
missiles has been applied to the 1960 ATLAS-TITAN program, and 
the $87 million provided for the MINUTEMAN will be also utilized 
in 1960. 


NATIONAL GUARD CONSTRUCTION 


The final item is $12.2 million for National Guard construction. 
In the judgment of the Department of Defense, this money will not 
be required in 1960 and has been carried over and applied to the 1961 
program. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, money was made available for the 
construction of National Guard armories in practically every State 
of the Union in 1960. You did not construct a single armory with 
the additional funds, did you? 

Secretary Gares. I am not perfectly certain of that answer, sir. 

I am talking about the additional money, here, which was $12.2 mil- 
lion. We have not constructed anything with that money. 

Senator Cuavez. Why? 

Secretary Gates. Mr. Chairman, it was determined that it was not 
necessary. 

Senator Cuavez. Congress thought it was necessary. 

The National Guard Bureau came before this committee and said 
they needed the money and that they could use it. We consider the 
National Guard Bureau a very important part of the Defense De- 
partment. 

Secretary Gates. We do, too, Mr. Chairman. 
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As I said in my statement, we are in the process of reviewing the 
missions and proper relationship of all our Reserve Forces. This has 
not been done for a good many years. I am sure that if this review 
turns out to prove that we need more construction in any given area, 
we will put that finding in as part of the study. 

We are looking at the roles and missions, the equipment, and the 
general relationship of the Reserves to the Active Forces on a com- 
prehensive basis. ‘This study will take us, I believe, several months 
to complete because the Joint Chiefs of Staff have just begun the 
task of reviewing the program. 

Senator Cuavez. Are you through with your statement? 

Secretary Gates. I am through, Mr. Chairman. 

General Twining has a very brief statement. 


RETALIATORY CAPABILITY 


Senator Cuavez. It appears to me, Mr. Secretary, and I am not 
doubting your sincerity, that you have not given the committee posi- 
tive statements as to how we stand with reference to security. What 
have we outside of our Tactical and Strategic Air Commands that we 
could retaliate with in time of a grave national emergency ¢ 

Secretary Gates. We have a thousand-plus deployed Air Force 
tactical aircraft overseas capable of carrying nuclear weapons. 

We have on station in the 6th and 7th Fleet approximately 200 
attack aircraft of the Navy, capable of carrying nuclear weapons. 
These of course are backed up by additional aircraft in the Navy. 

I am only discussing the ones that are on station in these two fleets. 

We have the THOR missiles located in the United Kingdom. 

Senator Cnavez. Could you tell us in an open hearing how many 
are deployed ? 

Secretary Gares. I prefer not to discuss the numbers of those, sir, 
if that is satisfactory. 

Senator CuAvez. Can you tell us how many ATLAS missiles you 
have now in the inventory or deployed ? 

Secretary Gates. We have those numbers. We have testified to 
them before in closed sessions, Mr. Chairman. I really question 
whether I should give these in open hearing. 

Senator Cuavez. I think that the American people would certainly 
be happy if they knew that we have the capability of taking care of 
ourselves. 

Secretary Gates. I think we have to look at the total complex of 
related systems that we have and what is coming into being in the 
immediate years ahead. I think we have to avoid relating our think- 
ing to numbers of any one system. 

In the MINUTEMAN and POLARIS we have better missiles 
coming along, we believe, than the ATLAS and TITAN. The 
POLARIS will be coming in this year. 

Senator Cuavez. But we still depend on the whole on the Tactical 
Air Force and the Strategic Air Command; is that correct ? 

Secretary Gates. They are our primary present day capability. 

Senator Cuavez. What have we outside of the Tactical Air Force 
and Strategic Air Force? 

Secretary Gates. As of today we have the other items I mentioned, 
the carrier aircraft deployed, the fighter bomber force deployed; we 
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have earlier model missiles deployed; and we have all of the strength 
supplied by our shield forces in Europe which contribute more than 
a small part to our general retaliatory capability, plus our ready 
Marines deployed. The Marines also have some aircraft with nuclear 
weapons. 

Senator Cuavez. I am glad we have the Marines. I think they will 
probably save our hide, as they have in the past. 


NUCLEAR AIR CARRIER 


Now, going back to what Congress has provided, you ask for some- 
thing, we give it to you; then you do not carry it out. No one knows 
better than the Secret ary the trials and tr ibulations that we had with 
the requests of the Navy for an air carrier last year. After many 
trials and tribulations and work by psentilanre of this committee, the 
only thing that we could sell the House or could sell Congress was 
“ nuclear air carrier. Now, you come in here and say you do not 

want that kind of carrier. Would you not want a modern day 
sihioont 

If you want the nuclear submarine, why not a nuclear air carrier? 

Secretary Gates. I tried to explain in my statement that the ad- 
vantages of nuclear power for a submarine are greater than they 
ure in the case of an aireraft carrier, although they are important in 
the case of the carrier. However, the cost and the time period of 
construction of the first nuclear carrier both have overrun the esti- 
mates by a substantial margin. We do not have that carrier yet 
at sea. It has gotten to be expensive and the rate of construction 
slower than we contemplated. We are sure it will be a fine weapon 
system when it goes to sea 

Senator CHAVEZ. Suppose your conclusions are correct, and I am 
not doubting them whatsoever, the Congress advanced $35 million 
for lead items for the carrier. 

Secretary Gates. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. You finally decided you were going to have a 
conventional carrier. Have you contracted for any lead items for 
even a conventional carrier out of the $35 million ? 

Secretary Gares. No, sir. 

We have reserved that money and applied it to the cost of the 
conventional carrier re quested in this budget and that, of course. will 
have to be approved by the Congress. 

Senator Cuavez. That is all for the moment. 

Senator Ellender / 


ASSISTANCE FROM ALLIES 


Senator Exrenver. Mr. Gates, for the past + or 5 years I have been 
trying to find out the extent to which our Secretaries of Defense, as 
well as the President, attempt to get assistance from our so-called 
friends across the seas. Now to what extent, if any, have you or your 
imediate predecessor taken into consideration the amounts furnished 
by our allies to help us carry this defense burden ? 

Secretary Gares. I have been relatively new in this field, myself, 
Senator Ellender, but I have been in a good many discussions since 
last summer, and I attended the NATO Conference in Paris in 
December. 
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Senator ELtenper. Is that the one General Twining attended ? 

Secretary Gares. Yes, it was. 

Senator Exitenper. In which I believe he criticized the conditions 
there ? 

Secretary Gares. That is right, sir—some of the deficiencies that 
had not been met in the arrangements. 

We have taken the position that we will carry out our commitments 
to our important allies who are now stronger and financially and 
economically able to cary their share of the load, but we are not going 
to make any new commitments for straight grant aid with countries 
that can pay their share. 

We are continuing aid programs with the less fortunate countries, 
There are several countries, particularly in Europe, that have greatly 
improved their economic conditions in the last few years. In those 


countries we are getting out of the aid business and into the sharing 
business or outright purchase business. 


INCREASE IN MUTUAL SECURITY REQUEST 


Senator Eritenper. According to the figures before me, the amount 
of military assistance for mutual security has been increased by $700 
million over last vear. 

To what extent will this $2 billion of military assistance be used 
to assist our well-to-do friends in Western E urope ? 

Senator Gares. Only to the extent—— 

Senator EnLenper. How much will be given to them out of this 
budget ? 

Secretary Gates. Senator Ellender, this should have a detailed 
examination when the military assistance bill comes before the com- 
mittee. Weare not really prepared in detail or completely ready to 
discuss the preliminary distribution by geographical area. 

[ have some figures here that indicate that about $500 million of the 
total would go to Western Europe, but I do not have this broken 
down by country. 

Senator ELLenper. Is that in addition to the $630 million given last 
year ¢ 

Secretary Gates. No, sir. That figure, I believe, is for actual de- 
liveries in fiscal year 1959. 

Senator Eixienper. Flow much was spent during the current year 
in England, France, and the other countries of Western Europe? 

Secretary Gates. I don’t have the military assistance figures by 
country before me, Senator. 

However, I can tell you that I believe we have no further new pro- 
grams with the United Kingdom after completion of THOR. I 
believe we have no further program with Germany, and have not had 
this year. 

I believe that we have in the case of France a relatively small pro- 
gram that is completing commitments previously made to France. 

I believe we are reviewing the programs with the State Department, 
which shares this responsibility with us. 

Senator Eiuenper. Mr. Gates, with all due 1 respect, that same an- 
swer has been given to this committee for the past 3 years at least. 

When Mr. McElroy was before us, he agreed that we carried too 
much of the load and that it should be shared by the people of Western 
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Europe who are well able to assist us. The President also has agreed 
to this. 

Secretary Gates. We agree, sir. 

Senator ELienper. Then why do you not do something about it? 

Secretary Gates. I am sure that outside of carrying out commit- 
ments that we have actually made in good faith, I am sure this is our 
policy. 

Senator ELienper. It strikes me that you ought to bring about some 


reductions. 
EXCERPT FROM BUDGET MESSAGE 


You are asking the Congress to appropriate $700 million more for 
military assistance than was provided last year to help our allies. 
According to information provided in the budget it would seem that 
much of this increased amount will go to Western Europe. I would 
now like to quote from the Budget document: 

Increasing numbers of advance aircraft are being supplied primarily to 
NATO forces. 

Second, an increasing number and variety of guided ballistic missiles are 
being supplied primarily to NATO forces in keeping with the technological 
capabilities of our allies. 

Third, the 1961 program continues the modernization of military communica- 
tions system in less developed countries and also provides ground control equip- 
ment in conjunction with guided missiles and modern aircraft primarily in 
Europe. 

Now this language would indicate to me that you have increased 
the request for ‘military assistance by $700 million in order to carry 
out programs for NATO and Western Europe? Am I right or wrong 
in that conclusion ? 

Secretary Gates. I am sure that you are partially correct. 

It isa matter of reviewing it country by country. 


NATO FORCE OBJECTIVE 


As you know, Senator, we have a force objective established in 
NATO under the name of “MC 70.” These MC 70 plans were drawn 
up and approved by the nations concerned and by General Norstad. 

We have been trying to get the countries of Europe to move toward 
these objectives, to put more money into their own defense budgets. 
This is the only military plan we have and we are trying to move 
forward toward its fulfillment. 

But we have the policy, as you have correctly stated, that those who 
are better able to share should share. 

Senator E,tenper. Mr. Secretary, do you think you are going to 
succeed in advancing your policy if you continue to pour more and 
more money into their laps? 

Secretary Gates. No, I do not. 

Senator ELLenper. Then why do you do it? 

Secretary Gares. I don’t believe we are going to do it in those 
cases. 

Senator Exiienper. Evidently you must be because you are asking 
for more money than you had last year. 

Secretary Gates. The more money, Senator, is on a worldwide 
basis. 
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ASSISTANCE TO WESTERN EUROPE 


Senator Ectenver. But, Mr. Secretary, if I am to interpret the in- 
formation contained in the President’s budget, which I have just 
indicated, most of this money is to be used in or der to assist the coun- 
tries of Western Europe. 

I want to know whether I am right or wrong in this. Is it being 
done because of the conditions recently found to exist there by General 
Twining, that you are now proposing the expenditure of more money 
in order to assist Western Europe? 

Secretary Gates. No, sir; it is not. 

As I say, I am not prepared to discuss the military assistance pro- 
gram in detail because I understood that would come up in a separate 
bill. 

It is my impression that the assistance in total to Europe will be 
less, but I would like to check this point. 

Senator EL.tenper. It strikes me, Mr. Secretary, that in your po- 
sition you ought to be familiar at least with what is going on there. 
Are you satisfied with what is being done by our NATO allies in 
Western Europe? 

Secretary Gates. By our NATO allies in Europe? 

Am I satisfied with what they themselves are doing? 


USE OF FRENCH SOLDIERS IN NORTH AFRICA 


Senator Eiitenper. Yes, what they are doing. 

In other words, as all of us know, General de Gaulle has taken most 
of the soldiers from Western Europe and sent them to north Africa. 

The British have withdrawn quite a few soldiers. 

Is it not a fact, Mr. Secretary, that conditions in NATO are not 
what they ought to be? 

Secretary Gates. We are getting, Senator, into the field of foreign 
policy that is not my responsibility, and, frankly, I am rather hesitant 
to discuss this. 

We have some strong partners and they have some strong political 
opinions. We have m: rade great progress in this alliance which has 
been largely responsible 

Senator Exzenper. When you say “great progress,” what do you 
mean ? 

Secretary Garrs. Over the years there has been no war in Europe 
and this collective security arrangement was probably the thing that 
is largely responsible for it. 

Senator Etenprer. Do the people of Western Europe feel that 
they are in as great danger as the people of the United States feel 
they are? 


prarrotary Gates. I think that they do. I think we can count on 
them 

Senator Extenper. If they did, they should be willing to help 
themselves. Do you not think so? 

Secretary Gates. Many of them are, Senator. 

Senator ELLeENper. Name them to me. 
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NATO COUNTRY EXPENDITURES 


Secretary Gates. I have already stated that I thought the English, 
French, and Germans have been moving toward developing their own 
military programs and some of the smaller nations have also. Bel- 
gium has increased its defense budget. Italy has increased its defense 
budget. 

Now we would like—— 

Senator Eiienper. Have you those figures to present to the com- 
mittee ? 

Secretary Gares. The figures will certainly be made available to 
the committee. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


DEFENSE EXPENDITURES OF NATO Counrrisks, !958 AND 1959 


[NATO definition, $ millions] 


1958 | 19591 1958 | 19591 
ate : | 
iterate ioe |—-__—___—_— _ — " “ 
Belgium-Luxembourg_ ______. 375 | 390 Norway. . q ; | 143 152 
Denmark..........--........... 143 | 150 || Portugal. ._--- ae 86 92 
BE unanrecceseacesints 3,355 | 3,600 || Turkey pain 165 190 
II i i a 1,631 | 2,700 United Kingdom : 4, 685 4,700 
Greece........ ee 152 | 155 || Canada il 1, 740 1, 775 
Italy. cee a ee 1, 035 1, 050 United States . .| 45, 503 46, 318 
PII cent oe Sal 136 400 


1ICA estimate. 
CAPABILITY OF WESTERN EUROPE 


Senator ELLenper. Mr. Secretary, do you concede that the people 
of Western Europe are w ell able to do more for themselves than they 
are now doing? 

Secretary Gates. Than what, sir? 

Senator Exrtenprer. They could do more spending for defense? 

Secretary Garrs. Certain of them are better off than they have been, 
They have improved their economic positions. Not allofthem. There 
are some that still have problems. 

Senator ELLEnpER. Which ones? 

Can you name some of them? I am talking of Western Europe 
now. 

Secretary Gavres. I would not think that the economies of Turkey 
and Greece—— 

Senator ELLtenper. They are not Western Europe. They are part 
of NATO but are not located in Western Europe, as you know. 

Secretary GaATEs. Ee these subjects are really part of our 
foreign policy and there are difficult political questions that are inter- 
woven with economic cantons as well as military questions. We 
have been trying, as far as the Defense Department is concerned, to 
ask these nations to move toward the military plan goals in MC-70. 

General Norstad has been working on this devotedly over the past 
2 years. This is what General Twining and I discussed when we went 
to Europe this year. 

Senator Etienper. I presume, Mr. Chairman, that we will be able 
to obtain further information behind closed doors, because I think 
this is a very important subject. 
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As the committee knows, we have been bringing this up before 
the powers that be year after year and yet nothing has been accom- 
plished. 
I repeat what I have often said: As long as we let those people nacre 
on our shoulders, they will do so, and I do not blame them for 


CRITICISM OF NATO 


Mr. Secretary, are you in accord with the criticism made by General 
Twining of NATO? 

Secretary Gares. I supported General Twining in the NATO meet- 
ing, Senator Ellender, as having not only the right, but the obligation 
to express his military judgment. 

Senator ELLENDER. Will you tell the committee, if you can, without 
violating classified material, what you found in Western Europe that 
was not to your liking, that is insofar as NATO obligations were 
concerned / 

Secretary Gates. Senator, again we are getting into the political 
and foreign policy field. 

Senator ELLenper. Do you not think the American people ought to 
know something about that ? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Senator ExLENpDER. Why do we not give it to them because it is 
the truth, I have seen it in the papers—I think Time magazine had it, 
Life had it, others had it—indicating the number of divisions in 
Western Europe in comparison to what should have been there. 

Many of us are very much surprised that this matter should have 
drifted so far without getting action on the part of those responsible. 


MC 70 PLAN 


Secretary Garters. As I say, sir, we have the plan called MC 70. 
This represents the contribution of each country, including the United 
States, toward NATO force goals. 

Senator ELLENDER. When was that plan devised ? 

Secretary Gates. I think in 1958. 

Senator ELLENDER. 1958? 

Secretary Gares. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. We will be able to get that plan, I presume. 

Secretary Gares. That plan is a classified military plan represent- 
ing the force contribution of each nation. We have been working 
since that time to try to meet the objectives of this plan until a better 
plan is developed. 

Senator Ettenver. Has there been a revision downward ? 

Secretary Gates. There is an annual NATO review process. 

Senator Extenver. Does this new plan call for a downward trend 


from the original force goals? 


Secretary Gates. It was down, if I remember correctly, from the 
original force goals that at one time we contemplated in Europe; yes, 
sir. 

Senator ELLenper. But still we are there with our full share of 
soldiers as we previously agreed to, but with respect to our allies 
they have reduced theirs? 
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Secretary GaTEs. Our allies, as I have said, have economic and 
political difficulties in some cases. We have tried to maintain our 
forces; naturally we maintain our commitments in NATO. We have 
been urging them to meet their objectives in NATO. 

I should say, Senator, that this has been a most satisfactory and 
remarkably successful alliance and it is largely responsible for the 
peace in Europe. 

PRESIDENT’S COMMENT ON NATO 


Senator ELLenpER. With all the money we have spent, it ought to 
be, Mr. Secretary, with all due respect. What bothers me is that 
the President himself stated in his recent state of the Union message, 
that the countries of Western Europe should do more to help us yet 
it appears that we continue to let them lean on our shoulders. 

I do not want to take the time of the committee, but I ask that cer- 

tain quotes from the President’s state of the Union message be incor- 
porated in the record at this point. 

Mr. Chairman, I also ask that there be incorporated in the record 
at this point excerpts from the hearings held by the Senate A ppropri- 
ations Committee on the mutual security bill of 1960 last year. Dur- 
ing the course of this hearing I propounded questions similar to the 
ones I have just asked Secretary Gates to the former Secret tary of 
Defense, Mr. McElroy, and I feel that the former Secretary’s answers 
to my question might prove interesting reading. 

Senator Cuavez. It may be done. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


QUOTE FROM PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S STATE OF THE UNION MESSAGE TO CONGRESS 


America did not become great through softness and self-indulgence. Her mi- 
raculous progress and achievements flow from other qualities far more worthy 
and substantial—adherence to principles and methods consonant with our re- 
ligious philosophy, a satisfaction in hard work, the readiness to sacrifice for 
worthwhile causes, the courage to meet every challenge, the intellectual honesty 
and capacity to recognize the true path of her own best interests. 

To us and to every nation of the free world, rich or poor, these qualities are 
necessary today as never before if we are to march together to greater security, 
prosperity, and peace. [Applause.] 

I believe the industrial countries are ready to participate actively in supple- 
menting the efforts of the developing nations to achieve progress. 

The immediate need for this kind of cooperation is underscored by the strain 
in our international balance of payments. Our surplus from foreign business 
transactions has in recent years fallen substantially short of the expenditures 
we make abroad to maintain our military establishments overseas, to finance 
private investment, and to provide assistance to the less developed nations. In 
1959 our deficit in balance of payments approached $4 billion. 

Continuing deficits of anything like this magnitude would, over time, impair 
our own economic growth and check the forward progress of the free world. 

We must meet this situation by promoting a rising volume of exports and 
world trade. Further, we must induce all industrialized nations of the free 
world to work together to help lift the scourge of poverty from less fortunate 
nations. This will provide for better sharing of this burden and for still further 
profitable trade. 





Excerpt From HEARINGS BEFORE SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE ON MUTUAL 
SecurRITy BILL FoR FiscaAt YEAR 1960 


Senator ELLENDER: I have only one question, Mr. Secretary. I am not going 
to go into any details of the programs in various countries. 

However, the record already made will show that I have expressed the belief 
that many of the countries receiving assistance from us should be helping us 
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with the burden we are carrying rather than obtaining aid from us. Your state- 
ment indicates that efforts are being made to get these countries to do more, but, 
nevertheless, we continue to assist them. 

What recent efforts have been made to get these people to give more assistance 
to us? 

Secretary McEtroy. More assistance to themselves, I think, is the way I would 
say it. The things that have been going on include the purchasing of equipment 
by the Germans for the equipment of their forces. 

Senator ELLENpER. The Germans are well able to do that. 


Secretary McEtRoy. I agree, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. In the past, however, we have given Germany vast sums of 
money which have contributed in no litle way to her recovery. 

Secretary McE.rroy. That is right. 

Senator ELLenpEeR. I am just wondering why other countries in Western 
Europe are unable to do what the Germans are doing. 

Why is not more effort made to get them to assist us? 

Secretary McErroy. I think your belief is that we are not doing as much as 
we should and I think you may be right, Senator. 

Senator ELLENDER. You mean in that direction? 

Secretary McEtroy. That is right. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is what I have been talking about. Your predecessor 
said he was going to doit. What are you doing now? 

Secretary McEtroy. I think conditions were less favorable during the time of 
my predecessor than they are now, sir. I think the financial position of the 
Western European countries has very considerably strengthened in the last 2 
or 3 years. 

So I have far greater agreement now with your position on the strength of 
it than I think I could have had, say 3 years ago. 

In my opinion, France is an example of a country where there must be con- 
siderably greater support of their military establishment, out of their own re- 


sources. 
NEED FOR AIRPLANE CARRIER 


Senator Entienper. Mr. Chairman, I was going to ask about the 
airplane carrier, but I understand that it will be discussed in closed 
session. 

Secretary Gates. We can discuss that here, sir. 

Senator ELLeNper. You said in your main statement that we are 
badly in need of a carrier. 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Senator E,ienper. Is it due primarily to cost that the conventional 
type is requested in this budget rather than the nuclear carrier? 

Secretary Gates. It is partly cost, Senator Ellender. 

It is also the fact.that we do not yet have a nuclear carrier at sea 
and there are people, although the Navy does not agree with them, 
there are people that worry about certain technical aspects of the 
nuclear carrier. The cost of the first nuclear carrier has greatly ex- 
ceeded the original estimate. At this particular time in history it 
seemed more prudent to go after the carrier deck that is urgently 
needed to handle modern aircraft, than to go into a second nuclear 
carrier before the first one was operating. 


COST OF CARRIER 


Senator Etxenper. I noticed an article which appeared in the Army- 
Navy-Air Force Journal in which it was pointed out that the Navy’s 
atomic carrier Enterprise, originally estimated to cost $314 million 
In 1958, was calculated to cost $393 million in 1960 and latest estimates 
show a cost of $444 million for construction and $27.4 million for 
additional development costs, or a total of $471.4 million. 
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Secretary Gates. Those figures I believe are correct. 

Senator E.ienver. Is that the reason why you decided not to go 
along with the construction of the nuclear carrier ? 

Secretary Gates. I say this is only partly the question. There are 
people who have some doubts about the nuclear carrier, as such. 

Actually, the original carrier was a carrier with eight reactors. IT 
believe the Navy’s present plans would contemplate, because of im- 
provements, a carrier with four reactors. So it would not be as ex- 
pensive as the first carrier we just referred to. 

It is partly a question of not having one in being, not having 
experience with it, and partly a question of the additional anti- 
submarine warfare ships that the Navy feels it needs. And the 
money is important in this respect. 

You can get four or five ships for antisubmarine warfare purposes 
with the difference in cost between a nuclear and a conventionally 
powered carrier. But it is a fact that they urgently need an air- 
craft carrier deck. 

Senator ELLenper. Did I understand a while ago that the amount 
of money appropriated by the Congress for the construction of a 
carrier, that is a nuclear carrier, has been set aside and will be used 
when you get authority from Congress to proceed with the conven- 
tional type carrier? 

Secretary Gates. There was no money for construction. There was 
$35 million for some long-leadtime items, 

Senator Exrenper. That money is on hand and will have to be 
approved by the Congress for use for a conventionally powered carrier. 

If Congress insists on a nuclear carrier and you say we shall not have 
it, then we will be without a carrier: is that it / 

Secretary Gates. That will be the case if we take that decision at 
the time. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, you have not had any experience 
with a nuclear carrier. Did you have any experience with the F—105’s 
up to the time you decided to put them into being ? 

Secretary Gares. No, sir. We have had experience with prototype 
aircraft. TI am a former Secret: ary of the Navy, Mr. Chi: urman, and 
I think the Navy would prefer to have a nuclear aircraft carrier. But 
the collective judgment of a great many people was brought to bear 
on this program, as in all of the important programs. The collective 
judgment, including the Navy’s finally, was that it was wiser to 
proceed with the request for a conv entional carrier during this par- 


ticular time period. 
POLARIS PROGRAM 


Senator ELLenpDEeR. Now, Mr, Secretary, would not the reason you 
have just given in reward to the carrier apply also to your POLARIS 
submarines ? 

As I understand, you have money sufficient to construct nine of 
them and you are asking full funding for three more. Yet, as I under- 
stand it, and correct me if 1am wrong, none of the missiles for these 
POLARIS submarines has ever been fired from a submarine. 

Am I correct ? 

Secretary Gares. This is correct, Senator. 
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Senator ELLENDER. So you are willing to proceed to build 12, 
maybe 20, without trying it. But when it comes to a nuclear carrier, 
you are not willing to go ahead. 

Secretary Gares. The POLARIS weapon system is an urgent na- 
tional requirement. The propulsion system of a carrier is not an 
urgent national requirement. The ship itself is very important and 
urgent. But how it is propelled, whether by diesel or nuclear power, 
is not an urgent requirement. The POLARIS weapon system is an 
urgent requirement. 

Senator ELLeNpEr. I may have misunderstood your reason a while 
ago, but although the POLARIS submarine has never been actually 
tried, any missile fired from it, you are willing to go ahead and build 
many more ? 

Secretary Gates. The POLARIS system has been through innu- 
merable tests and we have fired from under water in tests. We have 
not yet fired a full missile from a submarine. 

Senator ELLeNpeR. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Case. For the sake of continuity, may I ask a question at 
this point. 

Senator Savronstatt. Mr. Chairman, I will yield for that purpose. 


TIME PERIOD FOR CARRIER COMPLETION 


Senator Case. Mr. Secretary, could you give the comparative time 
for completing a conventional carrier as against completing and 
building a nuclear carrier. 

Secretary Gates. I could not do that accurately, Senator Case, 
without checking on it. 

I believe that the time period would be longer in the case of a 
nuclear carrier, but how much I do not know because if we build 
another nuclear carrier it would be four reactors as opposed to the 
eight reactors we have been working on with the A’nterprise, which 
is the first one. I could not do that without chee king with the peo- 
ple close to the program because we have never built such a ship. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Case, we had testimony last session to the 
effect: that. outside of the long leadtime items, the construction of the 
vessel would take about the same time. That was the testimony be- 
fore this committee. - 

Secretary Gares. That. may be, Senator Case. 

I think this question should be directed to the Secret ary of the 
Navy when he appears here. I am hesitant to estimate it. It may 
be that. if we buy the long leadtime items that the chairman notes, 
there will not be much difference in the time per lod. 

Senator Case. I thought from the Secretary’s observation it was 
not urgent for the air carrier deck. 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir; for the deck. 

Senator ELLenper. I presume the Secretary will come back and 
answer some questions in closed session. I have some more questions 
to ask of the Secretary. They are probably ones that should not be 
answered in public. 

Senator Cuavez. I thought he said he would answer before the 
public on this matter now. 
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Secretary Gates. I did. I have answered on the carrier questions, 

Senator ELLenper. I have some questions regarding NATO. That 
is what I would like to go into. 

Secretary Gates. I think, Senator Ellender, we should be prepared 
to answer these questions in the appropriate he: wring when the mili- 
tary assistance program comes before the committee. 

Senator ELLenper. That will be fine, Mr. Secretary. 

Senator Cuavrz. Senator Saltonstall. 


SUFFICIENCY OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Senator SatronsraLu. Mr. Gates, I would like to ask you very few 
questions. 

First, let me say that I think this is the most factual statement 
of the state of our defenses in this country that I have heard given in 
public. I think that is a mighty helpful thing. I am glad that you 
have done it. 

Now, from your statement, is it your opinion as the Secretary of 
Defense, on the advice and judgment of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, that 
the defenses of our country with this budget that you are requesting 
this year are sufficient to prevent this one blow against which we want 
to be prepared ? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator SatronsTaLL. You have gone into this with the utmost 
care / 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sauronstauu. This is the judgment, not only of yourself 
but of the other Secretaries, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the chiefs 
of the services ? 

Secretary Gates. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator SatronstaLu. Now, this statement you have made—you 
have been criticized somewhat for being complacent—is a statement, I 
hope, of confidence in the adequacies of our defense, and you are not 
in any way complacent as to the future ? 

Secretary Gates. Senator, I have said repeatedly in testimony, in 
public and otherwise, that we have no business being complacent ; ‘that 
this is a formidable and tough competitor; that we cannot rely on a 
changed tactic of sweetness and light when we know that the long- 
range objectives of the Soviet Union are unchanged with respect to 
world domination. 

Therefore, we can under no circumstances be complacent. 

I am not trying to paint a rosy picture. I am trying to give a fac- 
tual statement. But I have also stated that we would come back and 
ask for additional funds when important breakthroughs occur on 
weapons systems that we need. 

I have stated that we should keep the defense program under con- 
tinuous review, practically on a monthly basis. 

I would hate very much to have the country or this committee be- 
lieve that we were complacent in the Department of Defense. 


ON-THE-SHELF ALERT 


Senator Sattronstaty. Now, on page 15 of your statement you have 
used the words “on-the-shelf alert.” What does that mean ? 
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Secretary Gates. It means, Senator Saltonstall, that we are pur- 
chasing spare parts and “black boxes,” so to speak, that go in air- 
planes, which wear out if the airplanes fly continuously. We are buy- 
ing a capability to put into effect an air alert when and if the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff determine that is the proper thing to do. 

I think the “on the shelf” expression should also apply to the crews 
we are training, the additional crews we are training for this same 
purpose. So, it is an insurance policy, a reserve capability that we are 
recommending which will permit us to keep aircraft continuously in 
the air if the Joint Chiefs of Staff determine it is necessary to do so. 

Senator SatronsraLu. How much money is in this budget for that 
purpose ¢ 

Secretary Gates. $90 million in expenditures. 

Senator SatronsTauu. If it is necessary to ask for more, you are 
prepared to do so as this is one of the most necessary things we have 
to do, is it not? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir; this is a complicated subject. The real 
question is: How long can people and equipment stand being air- 
borne ¢ 

Actually, if we wanted to, we could put a substantial number of 
aircraft in the air tomorrow morning and they could stay there for 
several days and maybe longer and we would do no damage to the 
people or to the equipment. It is a matter of the length of time they 
stay in the air and the numbers of aircraft we keep in the aid during 
this length of time. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff have not believed that a continuous air- 
borne alert at this time was necessary and they do not believe so now. 
But we have all agreed that we should proceed to buy this insurance 
capability to this extent. If we want to buy more, we of course can do 
80. 

DEFENSE AGAINST ICBM MISSILES 


Senator SALTonsTALL. Now, as much as you can say in open session, 
will you state very briefly what defense we have against ICB M’s, 
manned bombers, and attacking submarines? 

In other words, an air attac k, manned, a missile attack, and a sub- 
marine attack. Can you give that very briefly in open session ? 

Secretary Garrs. Well, “it would be’ a very incomplete answer be- 
cause it would have to deal with the programs that we are working 
on for these purposes. 

I said in my statement, we have no antimissile missile. I think it is 
well known to the committee what the continental air defense plan of 
the United States is against manned aircraft. It is a very extensive 
plan and very intricate and complex and is a system which exists in 
considerable depth. The highly important part of this subject is the 
warning time that the country would have. But it is a complex sub- 
ject. 

The Soviet submarine warfare capability is one which the Navy is 
working on very hard with a variety of weapons. If missiles are 
launched from submarines they must surface at this time to launch 
them. We have no antimissile weapon system. This is why we are 
carrying out full scale tests for the NIKE-ZEUS system and working 
on other classified projects in the research and development field. 
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NIKE-ZEUS FUNDS 


Senator SaLronstaLu. In connection with the NIKE-ZEUS, I am 
not sure I understood you. 

Is the $137 million that the Congress put in last year for the NIKE- 
ZEUS being used for further research and development even though 
we have determined not to go into production at this time? 

Secretary Gates. No, sir. It is not being used at all in 1960 because 
it was specifically appropriated by the Congress for NIKE-ZEUS 
production. 

Senator SALTronsTaLu. So any use of that $137 million has to be re- 
programed before it can be used ? 

Secretary Gates. That is right, sir. 


POLARIS TEST 


Senator SaLTonstaLL. Now, Senator Ellender discussed POLARIS 
and the tests that are moving ahead. Is my understanding correct that 
the underwater tests of the POLARIS missile and the results of the 
POLARIS submarine have all been going forward very successfully / 

Secretary Garres. They have gone forward ahead of highly opti- 
mistic original schedules. 

It has been quite extraordinary how well it has been going on. I 
sometimes keep my fingers crossed, regarding whether in a “difficult 
weapon system dev elopment of this kind, we can continue to have the 
good luck that we have had. 

So far it is ahead of schedule. We still believe we will have two 
operational submarines at sea with their missiles on board at the end 
of this calendar year. 

Senator SauronstTauu. It is a question of putting the missiles and 
the submarines together and having them tested as a unit? 

Secretary Gates. That is right, sir. 

Senator SaLtronstraLu. That of course is the final stage? 

Secretary Gates. The final test; yes, sir. 


NUCLEAR CARRIER 


Senator Saurtonstatu. Now, as one who was in favor of the nuclear 
carrier, similar to Senator Ellender and Senator Chavez, it is my 
understanding that the Navy and the Defense Department or the 
Defense Department and now the Navy consider that a conventional 
carrier is all that is needed because it 1s not necessary to keep a con- 
ventional carrier so long at sea and in areas where it could not be 
provided with fuel; is that correct ? 

Secretary Gates. No. I think it is largely the question of the 
time period we are discussing. The advantage of the nuclear carrier 
is of course that it has extended range. 

On the other hand, it carries aviation fuel with which it has to be 
resupplied. So it does not operate all by itself. 

We believe the urgent thing is to have a modern carrier, which is 
one of America’s most important limited war systems. As I have 
said many times in the past, it is sovereign U.S. soil, it can go where 
it chooses and it involves no overflight or base right questions. 
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We need a carrier of the Forrestal size and class from the stand- 
point of safety and efficiency to operate modern naval aircraft. Its 
propulsion is much less important than the carrier itself. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So that basically the $130 million that you 
save can be spent more effectively in antisubmarine warfare objec- 
tives than by putting it into nuclear power. 

Secretary Gares. At this time we believe that is correct. 


SUFFICIENCY OF NAVAL SHIPS 


Senator Savronstratt. The Navy has brought up several times the 
question of the number of ships that are being reconverted and the 
number of new ships that are being built. 

You were a former Secretary of the Navy and perhaps you are 
prejudiced. Does this budget provide for enough ships, looking long 
into the future, for the support of the Navy ¢ 

Secretary Gares. Well, it supports an orderly program in larger 
amounts and is fully funded. 

The Navy has a serious problem in numbers of ships because a very 
high percentage were built during World War II. New ships, in- 
cluding nuclear-powered submarines, are very, very expensive, and 
therefore we are talking really about a fantastic amount of dollars 
to build new weapon systems in the Navy compared to numbers of 
hulls. 


OBSOLESCENCE PROBLEM 


The Navy has an obsolescence problem that is extremely serious as 
you look ahead. Now, we are carrying out a healthy new construc- 
tion program and a healthy conversion program. I know also they 
have in this budget money for the modernization of a certain number 
of destroyer-type ships. This was a program instituted last year. 

So I would say that the program is a sound program, but the Navy 
does face over the years this problem of block obsolescence. 


ARMY PROCUREMENT 


Senator SatronstraLt. In Army procurement, I would like to ask 
the same general question. 

It is my memory that to prevent obsolescence alone or to overcome 
obsolescence alone, # takes about $1,200 million of procurement for 
new material or reconversion material in the Army. Now, that in- 
fluenced Congress considerably last year and it provided money above 
the amounts that were requested. 

In your opinion, is the amount for Army procurement this year 
sufficient to take care of obsolescence and at the same time go ahead 
with the procurement of new weapons? 

Secretary Gates. Well, this has been carefully reviewed, Senator, 
and in our opinion it is an orderly program. 

Again, I am sure that the Army would probably in some cases like 
to go further than it was generally agreed to do. But I think it is 
a sound program and I think everyone in the Department of Defense 
is very conscious of the obligation to have a modern Army. They 
have a great many friends in the Department of Defense as well as 
elsewhere in this respect. 
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We are building into the Army a great number of tactical missiles 
and increasing their firepower with new rifles, machineguns, artillery, 
and so forth. Their aviation modernization has increased this year 
for their observation and cargo planes, the purposes for which they 
need them. Their helicopter “procurement, I believe, is up. I think 
we have a good sound modernization program for the Army. 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE EXPENDITURES 


Senator Sauronstatu. Mr. Chairman, Senator Ellender discussed 
NATO. I will not go into NATO at length at this time but I would 
like to call attention to the President's message—budget message, on 
page M-25, and again on page 439, at the bottom of the page, in 
which he goes into military assistance expenditures 

I would like to quote two excerpts from page M-25: 

During recent years deliveries have been maintained only by drawing down 
the backlog of undelivered items by amounts ranging from $500 million to $800 
million per year. The backlog has now been reduced to the point where ade- 
quate deliveries in the future must depend on new appropriations. 

Again, with respect to Western Europe particularly: 

The defense of Western Europe in this era of modern weapons is costly and 
must be accomplished through the combined efforts of all NATO countries, 
Many of these countries have now assumed the financial responsibility for 
producing and purchasing conventional lines of equipment which the United 
States previously supplied. 

At the same time, the 1961 military assistance program expresses need for 
new and costly weapons for which the free world still looks for help from the 
United States. In addition, it provides for an intensified training effort to 
assure effective use and maintenance of the new equipment by the allied 
forces. 

This is the first time, Mr. Gates, that the Defense Department has 
assumed in its budget the responsibility for military assistance in 
other countries. 

Secretary Gates. That is correct, Senator; this is the first year. 

Senator SatronsTaLL. So that these figures are included in your 
budget, as authorized by Congress when the military assistance au- 
thorization came before us last year. 

Secretar y. Gates. That is correct, sir. 

Senator SALTonsTaLu. So that these figures are mer ely, you might 
say, broad general estimates without det: ail—without going into de- 
tail ? 

Secretary Gares. Well, within the administration, between the 
State Department and the Department of Defense, we are Wor king 
up a program to submit to Congress for approval. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. In the ‘final ans alysis of what the figures are 
for, appropriations will depend on what the Congress approves? 

Secretary Gates. Certainly. 

Senator SauronsraLn. Those figures will be included in the Defense 
budget rather than in the military assistance budget, a separate 
budget, as in the past? 

Secretary Gares. That is right, sir. It will add to the Department 
of Defense budget total. 

Senator SaLtTronsTaLi. So that the Defense Department will be pre- 
pared to go into it at that time? 
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Secretary Gares. Yes, sir. 

Senator SatronsraLL. At the present time you are not prepared to 
go into them in detail ; is that correct ? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir; we have to come up under a separate 
title and present this program to you. 

Senator $ SALTONSTALL. I say that because we are all interested in 
those figures. I know that the chairman and Senator Ellender par- 
ticular ly are interested, and so are we all. 

What we should do is be prepared to question you in detail at that 
time rather than at the present time. 

Secretary Gares. That is right, Senator. 

We have a whole organization within the Department of Defense to 
deal with that program. i imagine the person you will question in 
detail is the Assistant Secretary of Defense for International Security 
Affairs, who handles the program for the Secretary of Defense. 


BUDGET POLICY 


Senator E.ienper. Is it not a fact you are asking for that sum in 
your own budget ¢ 

Secretary Gates. It will be presented separately, but it is part of the 
Defense budget. 

Senator ELLENpDER. But it does not have to be authorized. It comes 
in the same category as any other military program, does it not? 

Secretary Gares. I think not. I think it comes in a separate cate- 
gory w ithin the Defense budget. 

Senator Cuavez. We cannot appropriate if we do not have the 
authority. HLlowever, I fonts rstand that you have an authorization for 
“Military assistance” in such amounts as may be required for the fiscal 
years 1961 and 1962. 

Secretary Gates. We are not asking for money today, Senator. 
The money is not in the total before your committee today. 

Senator Savronsrati. Will the Senator yield 4 

Senator ELLenper. Yes. 

Senator Savronsrauty. I particularly asked this question of the 
Bureau of the Budget a little while ago, or one of the departments; 
Ithink it is the Bureau of the Budget. 

It is my understanding that there has to be a new authorization 
for most economic assistance this year. Consequently, Mr. Chairman, 
as I see it, subject to correction, the Congress cannot pass the economic 
part of the mutual assistance appropriations bill until it is all author- 
wed. 

Secretary Gates. That is my understanding. 

Senator Sau TONSTALL. That I think is a correct interpretation. I 
thank you, Mr. Secretary, and I thank the chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Robertson. 

Senator Roserrson. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that we are 
rapidly approaching the noon hour and we have an unusually large 
attendance here today of the Fourth Estate who must stay until they 
have heard from a distinguished member who may be his party’sstand- 
ard bearer in the next election, the junior Senator from Vi irginia will 
be very brief in his questions. Most of the information that he really 
seeks will probably be called classified if not top secret. 
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PSYCHOLOGY IN MILITARY STRATEGY 


Mr. Secretary, when you said to us that psychology must be a part 
of our overall milit: ary strategy, were you referring | to the possibility 
that if the free world formed the opinion that the Soviet Union was 
definitely stronger militarily than we are, we might get blackmailed? 

Secretary Gaves. I feel that the free world must “be strong in all 
its values—militarily, economically, and psychologically. 

I feel the thing we must do is conscientiously assess our military 
strength. I would want to state exactly what I believe our milit: ary 
strength is. 

Senator Roperrson. Mr. Secretary, you said in your prepared state- 
ment: 

The Soviets may enjoy at times a moderate numerical superiority during the 
next 3 years. This difference in numbers appears to peak during the 1962 


period. 
MISSILE GAP POLICY 


If we could do so within the framework of a sound fiscal policy, let 
us say by cutting some of the items in the President’s budget and 
increasing others, would you prefer to see this gap, arising from the 
Soviet claim that they can shoot a thousand-pound bomb 3,000 miles 
farther than we can shoot our monkey, would you prefer to see that 
alleged gap closed or shortened by stepping up the production of 
oper rational intercontinental ballistic missiles of the Atlas type? 

Secretary Garters. No, sir. 

I would prefer to move as we have planned, toward the missiles 
that are more mobile, and thus create a more secure retaliatory force. 


Therefore, I think that the Atlas-Titan program as planned is about | 


the correct program. 


I feel that to build more of these would be an incorrect procedure | 


because the other weapons we are going to get will be better. We 
are moving toward a time when the offsetting capabilities of mo- 
bility and dispersal will be valuable and I want, therefore, to get 
the best systems and the best mix of systems that we can. 

Senator Ropertson. Mr. Secretary, with all due deference, there 
has been some testimony given in secret session to other committees 
by witnesses concerning an alleged advantage in the missiles field of 
the Soviet Union, who have been less optimistic than the views you 
have expressed today. 

I am merely asking you if you had all the money you wanted, if 
there was no question about economic problems; if you had all you 
wanted, you would still say you would not put more in missiles than 
we have now in this budget. 

Is that your answer ? 

Secretary Gates. No. 

Senator Rosperrson. What is your answer? 

I asked you if you could do it within the framework of sound fiscal 

olicy. That meant that we were not going to have inflationary spend- 
ing, perhaps we could keep it within the present budget because many 
of us think it can be cut, probably will be cut. 


Secretary Gates. You asked me if I would put more money in the | 


ATLAS missile. 


Senator Rogertrson. I said the operational missile like the ATLAS 


which has proven to be operational. 
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Secretary Gates. I have testified before that if we had more ex- 
perience with the POLARIS weapon system I would not hesitate 
to step up the program for POLARIS and ask for more funds. I 
would put the additional money—at the appropriate time when we are 
4 little more advanced—in missiles like MINUTEMAN and 
POLARIS that are capable of being made mobile and capable of 
being relatively invulnerable systems. 

Senator Rogertson. Mr. Secretary, I did not intend to draw any 
invidious comparisons between types of missiles. I am talking now 
about a missile threat and a missile counterattack. 

Secretary Gares. Yes, sir. 

Senator Roserrson. You have told us that we are putting all the 
money into the overall missile field that you think is necessary. 

Secretary Gares. At this time? 

Senator Ropertson. Yes, sir. I asked you if you had plenty of 
money and did not have to worry about money, would you step up 
that. program ¢ 

Secretary Gares. Not at this time. 

Senator Roperrson. Didi you have a definite date when you would 
do it ? 

Would it be in 1962 after all these international conferences have 
been hela ¢ 

Secretary Gates. No,sir. We would relate it to the whole appraisal 
of all the capabilities we have. It would be related to this continuous 
review we undertake with the Joint Chiefs of Staff. It would be re- 
lated to our whole military position and it would be related to techni- 
cal improvements in certain systems that we are working on. 

Senator Roperrson. You recognize that when we go into executive 
session Our major concern is going to be over the charge that we are 
letting Russia get too much advantage over us in the missile field, and 
if so are we going to let money considerations determine our answer / 

Secretary Gates. We certainly are not, Senator. 


B-70 PROBLEM 


Senator Roperrson. I have one other question. Repeatedly in your 
statement, you praised the value of our strategic bombers and said that 
they more than offset the alleged advantage in the missile field of the 
Russians, who apparently have missiles of far greater thrust than we 
so far have developed. I have read some criticism of the action of the 
Defense Department in refusing to produce the B-70. 

Would you care to comment on that? You have seen those public 
criticisms. You know that after spending a good many million dol- 
lars on a prototype, you are not going to manufacture the B70. 

Secretary Gares. The B-70 problem, Senator, is a very difficult 
oe. The question is one of the time period in which it would be 
operational; this is extremely important. 

The Air Force projected the B-70 program at a total cost of $514 
billion for operational aircraft in 1965. There have been reviews 
made of this program from technical and other points of view and 
there is some doubt—when you take this big step forward in aircraft 
design—-that you will get these aircraft in 1965. 
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This 1965 date may be a little bit optimistic. If it 1s optimistic, 
then the case for the B-70 becomes even more difficult, because by thi 
time we have every confidence that there will be four strategic missile 
systems in being. The B-70 is in competition with other ways of 
doing a similar job. It is an extremely important and difficult deci- 
sion and was reviewed constantly during recent months. 

We decided that the wisest thing to do was to build two prototype 
aircraft. We are in a sense postponing the decision on production, 
and that is never as clear cut as canceling or going ahead. It is so 
complicated a matter, particularly in relation to the problem of com- 
peting missile sy stems of a str ategic character, that we felt our present 
decision was the best judgment we could put upon it. 

Senator Ropertson. I assume that the decision on that. is like what 
you have told me about speeding up the missile field. You plan to do 
it sometime, but you do not like to indicate right now when. You 
postpone the decision. 

Glenn, the longer you postpone, the longer it will take you to get 
the B-70 in operation, but you do not care to tell us at this time just 
how long you plan to postpone it ? 

Secretary Gates. Well, I don’t know, Senator; I don’t know. 

I really think if you want an absolutely honest answer that we 
ought to make up our minds within a year about this thing one way 
or the other. 

As you say, if we postpone it, we postpone the full weapon system 
development, by approximately ‘the time we do not proceed with the 
components required for it. 

Senator CHavez. That is the reason that the American people get 
so concerned every time that Khrushchev makes a statement in Mos- 
ont because we do not make up our minds as to what we are going 
to do. 


DECISIONS ON DEFENSE PROBLEMS 


Secretary Gates. Mr. Chairman, I know that sometimes we don’t 
make our minds up as clearly as we should, but these are very com- 
plex and difficult questions. Each big system of this character i 
related to the other systems and their dates of operational apabiliti 

We have tried to make up our minds on some very important. pro- 
grams here recently. We have made up our minds not to go into 
production on NIKE-ZEUS. We made up our minds to cancel the 
F-108 aircraft. We have made up our minds on some very big 
systems. 

We have made up our minds to expand the big missile program from 
20 to27 squadrons. We have tried to make decisions. 

I agree that it would be nicer if we could make decisions more 
sharply and more promptly, but in this terribly rapid change of tech- 
nical capabilities, it is very difficult todothis. That is why, I repeat, 
the program has to be under continuous review. 

Senator Roserrson. Mr. Chairman, for the reasons previously 
stated, I will not ask any more, but sometime I will ask how much 
was spent on those that have been and a good many other things that 
would be proper in executive session. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Young. 

Senator Youna. Mr. Chairman, most of the answers to the questions 
I would like to ask are classified. I have only two or three to ask 


now. 
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Mr. Secretary, I was pleased with your statement. I think it indi- 
cates that we are in a stronger state of preparedness now than perhaps 
in any peacetime period in our history. 

You recall at the start of World War I and World War II we had 
practically nothing. We fought the Korean war with World War IT 
equipment. 

I am wondering just what is at fault with the United States that 
we always have this lack of preparedness, that we are so slow. Is 
it because we refuse to spend the money or is it because of the com- 
placency on the port of the military ? 

This nuclear air carrier seems to be a good example. 

You have admitted that a nuclear carrier will be a better carrier 
than the conventional carrier. Has the military admitted that a 
nuclear carrier would be a better carrier than the conventional car- 
rier that you are bound to build? 

Secretary Gates. It has the advantage of extended endurance; 
yes, sir. 

Senator Youna. It is a better carrier? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youna. Does it not boil down to the problem that we are 
unwilling to spend the money to build the nuclear carrier; is that 
correct ? 

Secretary Gates. No, Senator. Money enters into all of these prob- 
lems because they all cost money, but there are other difficulties, as I 
testified to, about the nuclear carrier that present problems. The 
type of propulsion system is not as important as having a modern 
carrier deck. 

SOVIET MISSILE PROGRAM 


Senator Youna. In the matter of missiles, is it not true that the Rus- 
sians started right after World War II to go all out in the missile 
field and develop them? 

Secretary Garters. As I understand it, Senator, they started develop- 
ing a high thrust booster capability for missiles and for space explora- 
tion after World War II. 

Senator Young. In spite of the success that the Germans had in mis- 
siles, even in World War II, we did not start in the missile field until 
what time? : 

Secretary Gates. We started in our military missile program back 
in the late forties—in research work—but the coordinated ATLAS 
missile program was started around 1954, if my memory is correct. 

Senator Youne. That is the first time we made any real effort 
toward developing missiles, is it not? 

Secretary Gates. The Von Neumann committee I think was the 
first scientific committee that really analyzed this development. The 
program was mobilized and going in a major way in 1954—about 6 
years ago. The new effort came about as a result of a capability to 
package a lighter warhead in a missile. This knowledge came from 
certain tests that were held a year or so before this. 

Senator Youne. We have made great progress considering the short 
time we have been in this. 

Secretary Garters. I think we have done absolutely fantastically 
well. I think it is extraordinary. In a system like POLARIS that 
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vas not even dreamed of at that time, we have done the most extraor- 
ies things in our history. 

It used to take 10 years to develop a fighter airplane. This was 
about the standard procedure. Compared ‘with the progress we have 
made in our missiles, an airplane weapon system has actually taken 
longer, historically, to develop. 

I think we can take great pride in this progress 


ICBM DEFENSE 


Senator Youne. I have one more question. I have read some news 
stories indicating that we have practically no defense against the 
intercontinental ballistic missile. Is that correct? Is that true / 

Secretary Garrs. We have defense programs underway to develop 
warning and other elements that go into the business of defending 
against a missile attack. This is an extremely complex matter. The 
whole thing relates to reliability, accuracy, the war ning time available 
to us, and so forth. 

As I testified before the House committee, if you change any one of 
these factors, you change the results. But it is true that we have no 
antimissile missile sy stem in being. The most likely one that we know 
of at this time is the NIKE-ZEUS system, and we are giving this a 
full-scale testing. 

Senator Youne. What would be your appraisal of the Soviet 
Union’s defense against an intercontinental ballistic missile’ Do 
they have a good defense ? , 

Secretary Gares. I don’t believe one exists in the world, Senator, 
but I don’t know. 

Senator Youne. You would think that they would not have sucha 
defense ? 

Secretary Gates. I would think they would not have one, but I 
don’t know. 

Senator Young. Does anybody in our military have an idea? 

Secretary Gates. No, sir. 

Senator Younc. We do not. have the slightest idea what they have? 

Senator Cuavez. This intelligence of ours is able to find out what 
kind of missiles they have. Why can they not get intelligence on 
their other capabilities ? 

Secretary Gates. I know of no intelligence that says anyone in the 
world has an antimissile missile. 

Senator Youne. That is the answer I was seeking. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Gates. As I have pointed out, this is only one of a series 
of factors involved in missile defense. 

Senator Dworsnak. Mr. Chairman, I will be quite brief. 

Mr. Secretary, a year ago when we had this defense budget before 
this subcommittee, great emphasis was made upon the need of devel- 
oping an antimissile missile. 


NIKE-ZEUS PROGRAM 


As I recall, the priority then was given to the development of 
NIKE-ZEUS. Several questions have already been asked of you 
today. It is somewhat mystifying to me whether the change which 
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has resulted in the impounding of $137 million appropriated last year 
for preproduction of NIKE-ZEUS has resulted from any change in 
basic policy that there is not the urgent need for NIKE-ZEUS now, 
or is it because, after Congress appropriated money, the Defense 
Department has encountered some difficulties or some obstacles in the 
way of research and development of NIKE-ZEUS ? 

Now what are the facts and is there a real delay occasioned by this 
change in strategy / 

In other words, will it take another year or 2 years to bring NIKE- 
ZEUS into the production stage / 

Secretary Garres. The decision was related to a great deal more 

money than $137 million. If we were to go into production of NIKE- 
ZEUS, we would start investing about a billion dollars a year for 
this aie The delay is not occasioned by a change in strategy— 
a decision that we don’t urgently need to find an answer to the missile 
threat. It is entirely a matter of technical questions, including those 
that are inherent in the problems of a point defense system, which the 
NIKE-ZEUS is. 

The NIKE-ZEUS would be located as a point defense system for 
our cities or our airfields with, I believe, 75 miles maximum range. It 
would have to be put all over the United States. 

It would have to be proven as being a valuable sy stem for its pur- 
pose and there is some question about. whether it really is. There are 
some technical questions about the NIKE-ZEUS that are serious. We 
will never know the answer to this until we have tested it and found 
out whether these technical difficulties can be resolved. 

Senator Dworsuak. But you are not giving consideration to some 
other system at this time ? 

Secretary Gates. Oh, yes. We have other research efforts—other 
important research work: -going on in the Department of Defense in 
this whole subject, but there is no other antimissile missile system 
that is under active development. 

Senator Dworsuak. Will it be a different version of the NIKE- 
ZEUS system ? 

Secretary Gates. It might be an entirely different concept, Senator 
Dworshak. 

Senator Dworsuaxk. But you are going forward as rapidly as you 
can with the research and development on NIKE-ZEUS as being the 
most desirable antiniissile missile which you have available now vi) 

Secretary Gates. That is right. 

Senator Dworsiak. Or concept. It is not a missile yet, it is a 
concept. 

Secretary Gates. We are also working in research on other concepts. 
We have approxim: itely, if my memory is right, $300 million for this 
complete full research, development, and testing program for NIKE- 
ZEUS in this budget. 

Senator Dworsnax. Now we all recognize the need of completing 
a project of this kind, but this delay and this impounding of $137 
million will probably result in some delay. 

Now how much of a del: Ly is probably very intangible at this time, 
but will it be a year or 2 or 3 years? What is your “understanding at 
this time ? 

Secretary Gares. I don’t exactly recall the hoped-for operational 
date of a NIKE-ZEUS system in the United States. I doubt if there 
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is very much delay involved in what we are doing with thissystem. In 
fact, I really doubt if there is any because we would have to do these 
tests in any event. 

In doing the tests, we are having to make some of the components 
that would have to be made if we do go into production. 


NIKE-ZEUS FUNDS 


Senator Dworsnak. Is it not true that a year ago the Defense De- 
partment testified favorably for the $137 million of additional what 
I call preproduction work for NIKE-ZEUS? 

You thought at that time you could use the money, but you im- 
pounded the money subsequently and do not propose to use it this 
fiscal year. Is that true? 

Secretary Gates. I know we do not propose to use it because I 
don’t think we can properly use it. I think that this money was al- 
located by the Conyress for NIKE-ZEUS production in 1960 and 
we are not going into NIKE-ZEUS production in 1960. 

Senator Dworsnak. Is that actual production or an interim stage 
of preproduction between research and production ? 

Secretary Gates. No. I believe it was initial steps toward produc- 
tion, Senator. 

Senator Dworsuak. So at this time you do recognize you have not 
completed the essential research and development for the NIKE- 
ZEUS? 

Secretary Gates. That is correct; also the test and evaluation that 
goes with that research—the actual test. 

Senator DworsHak. Not because of any change in your attitude 
that you are not as much interested now as you were a year ago? 
You still recognize the necessity for development of the antimissile 
missile ? / 

Secretary Gates. We certainly recognize the need for resolving 
the problem as a matter of highest priority. 

Senator Dworsnak. On that basis the NIKE-ZEUS will prob- 
ably be the top concept unless you come up with something that is 
much better. 

Secretary Gates. At the moment it seems to be the most hopeful 
of the answers—hitting a bullet with a bullet. to use a popular 
illustration. 

Senator Dworsuak. ‘There is no possibility that the Defense De- 
partment feels that emphasis should be placed upon developing an 
anti-manned-plane missile, a missile to intercept a plane or an attack 
bomber rather than a missile directly at this time? 

You are not giving priority to defending this country against 
attack bombers over missiles? 

Secretary Gates. No, sir. 

We are just carrying out, essentially, the continental defense plan 
which we presented to the Congress last summer. 

Senator Dworsnuak. In other words, the missile is still a serious 
threat to this country as well as attack bombers. 

Secretary Gates. The missile would be considered as a serious 
threat to this country and the threat is moving from bombers to 
missiles. 

Senator DworsHaxk. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator Cuavez. Senator Symington. 


ARMY MODERNIZATION FUNDS 


Senator Symineton. Mr. Secretary, you came before the commit- 
tee on January 19. There was $175 million of the $382 million which 
you said had been impounded by the Bureau of the Budget. Has 
that money been released for the Army ? 

Secretary Gates. That is Army modernization ? 

Senator Symrneron. Yes. 

Secretary Garters. I am advised, Senator Symington, that the Bu- 
reau of the Budget has now apportioned all but $38 million of this 
amount. This amount plus the $137 million for NIKE-ZEUS has 
been carried forward and applied as an asset to the financing of the 
fiscal year 1961 procurement program of the Army. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you. 


AIR ALERT FUNDS 


Now, you mentioned $90 million for air alert this morning, but as 
I remember it, you mentioned $185 million for air alert when you 
came before the Armed Services Committee. 

Secretary Gates. I may have been mixing new obligational au- 
thority with expenditures. I guess I was, Senator. 

The $20 million in 1960, if I recall correctly, and $90 million in 
1961, are, I believe, expenditures. 

Senator Symineton. Will you clarify that for the record ? 

Secretary Gates. $185 million in new obligational authority is cor- 
rect, for the 2 years. 

Senator Symineron. For 2 years? 

We had the impression that the 185 was for 1 year. 

Secretary Gates. That is the new obligating authority required for 
fiscal years 1960 and 1961. 


NUCLEAR WAR POLICY 


Senator Symineron. Now, if there should be a nuclear war you 
would assume we would not make the first strike, would you not? 

Secretary Gares. I-would; yes, sir. 

Senator Syminaton. Then the basic comparison of the relative 
strength of this country as against a possible aggressor, would be a 
comparison of what they had at the time of the attack as against 
what we would have left after the attack, would it not? 

Secretary Gates. That is correct. 

Senator Symrneton. When you assure the American people of our 
strength, you estimate our st rength on that basis? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Are you sure of that, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. Unless we do that, I don't believe we 
have a valid deterrent. 

Senator Symincton. You mentioned your position on some of these 
matters was also the position of scientific and military experts. You 
would call General Power an expert in the field of strategic airpower, 
would you not ? 

Secretary Gates. I would call him one of our experts; yes, sir. 
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SPEECH BY GENERAL POWER 


Senator Symrneron. He said the same day you came before the 
Senate in a speech that was published in New York: 


According to released data on nuclear effects it would take an average of three 
missiles in the current state of development to give an aggressor a mathematical 
opportunity of 95 percent that he can destroy one given Soviet target 5,000 
miles away. This means that with only some 300 ballistic missiles the Soviets 
could virtually wipe out our entire nuclear strike capability within a span of 
30 minutes. 

To further highlight this threat— 


continues General Power: 


only about half of these missiles would have to be ICBM’s. The rest could be 
the smaller IRBM’s which are considerably less expensive and easier to 
produce. 

If General Power is correct, and he is a man who has spent much 
time in this field, it would take 150 ICBM’s plus the 150 IRBM’s we 
know they already have to destroy all our deterrent capacity, would it 
not, as he puts it ? 

Secretary G. \TES. f SAC sat on their hands and did nothing, and 
if General Power's Daca are correctly quoted. 

General Power also in that speech—all of which probably should 
go in the record, Senator Symington—made a strong plea for the per- 
fect military answer to this, whic th is an airborne alert. 

So, without admitting that his statistics on the mathematical prob- 
ability are necessarily correct, I would like to point out that he gave 
this speech for the purpose of gaining support for an airborne alert 
concept, part of which we have bought in the programs that we are 
presenting to this committee. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous approval that 
the speech of General Power be inserted at this point in the record. 

Senator Cuavez. That may be done. 

(The speech referred to follows :) 


ADDRESS BY GEN. THOMAS S. POWER, COMMANDER IN CiUITIEF, STRATEGIC AIR 
COMMAND, AT THE Economic CLuB og NEW York, NEW Yor«K City, JANUARY 
19, 1960 


The American people today are faced with the most difficult and far-reaching 
decisions in the history of this Nation. Through their elected representatives 
they must decide what course to follow in their quest for peace and what tools 
to furnish to insure the successful pursuit of that course. 

Similar decisions had to be made after World War II when the United States 
emerged as the most powerful nation on earth and was thrust into the role of 
guardian of the newly won peace. It was then that we evolved a policy unprece- 
dented in the history of this country, namely, the policy of deterring aggression 
through the threat of massive retaliation. To support this policy, we created a 
military tool, equally unprecedented as to character and scope—the Strategie Air 
Command, This combination of political strength and military superiority un- 
doubtedly was the major factor in preventing another world war to this date. 

But Soviet Russia, which 10 years ago seemed as unlikely a challenger to our 
leadership as Communist China may seem today, almost overnight developed into 
a major threat, not only to our overall supremacy but to our very survival. 
For the Soviets had achieved the capability to undertake what neither Lenin nor 
Stalin ever dreamed would be possible—a devastating attack on the United 
States. 

It is, therefore, well to ask ourselves three pertinent questions. First, Is our 
national policy of deterrence still feasible and desirable? Second, if we decide 
that it is, can our present and projected military posture support that policy 
adequately? And, third, with continued advances in military technology, will 
we eventually reach a point where a policy of deterrence is no longer possible? 
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It is vital to the future security of this country that we find conclusive answers 
to these questions even though the many variables and unpredictable factors 
involved leave considerable room for speculation and individual preferences. 
This applies, in particular, to the problem of determining the most promising 
approach for preventing aggression. 

We can start out from the premise that everyone is agreed on the urgent need 
of preserving the peace. But this is where the agreement ends, because people 
have widely differing ideas as to the kind of peace they would accept and the 
price they are prepared to pay for it. Some people may be willing to buy peace, 
however meaningless, at any price, even at the expense of their human rights 
and freedom. I take a different position from their defeatist attitude; I main- 
tain that death is preferable to life under communism. Obviously, we both can- 
not be right; however, I am confident that the vast majority of our citizens 
shares my convictions. 

As President Eisenhower said in his state of the Union message early this 
month: “Still another avenue may be found in the field of disarmament, in which 
the Soviets have professed a readiness to negotiate seriously. They have not, 
however, made clear the plans they may have, if any, for mutual inspection and 
yerification—the essential condition for any extensive measure of disarmament.” 

In this connection, let me also quote a rather significant statement made at 
the Lenin School of Political Warfare in 1931—almost 380 years ago—by Dimitry 
%. Manuilsky who was a prominent member of the powerful Central Commit- 
tee of the Communist Party and later head of the Ukrainian delegation to the 
United Nations. Here is what Comrade Manuilsky said, as reported by a former 
student at that school: 

“War to the hilt between communism and capitalism is inevitable. Today, of 
course (that is, in 1931), we are not strong enough to attack. Our time will 
come in 20 or 30 years. To win, we shall need the element of surprise. The 
bourgeoisie will have to be put to sleep. So we shall begin by launching the 
most spectacular peace movement on record. There will be electrifying over- 
tures and unheard of concessions. The capitalist countries, stupid and deca- 
dent, will rejoice to cooperate in their own destruction. They will leap at an- 
other chance to be friends. As soon as their guard is down, we shall smash 
them with our clenched fist.” We cannot ignore the fact that utterances of this 
kind have been made by the Soviets over the past four decades. 

Finally, we can endeavor to maintain an honorable peace through an over- 
powering posture of balanced military strength and through our collective secu- 
rity arrangements, as we have done since the end of World War II. I do not 
claim that, in this or in any other manner, we can stay out of a war. But I 
am convinced that this is the most promising and, in the long run, least ex- 
pensive way of averting nuclear war. 

It is claimed that our policy of deterrence cannot cope with the growing threat 
of small wars so long as we devote most of our efforts and resources to the de- 
terrence of total nuclear war. But, in my considered opinion, the principle of 
deterrence through military superiority is broad and flexible enough to permit 
its application to any kind of conflict, regardless of its place, scope, and nature. 

Our overall deterrent posture is a composite of a number of elements which 
go to make up military superiority. These include our own forces as well as 
those of our allies with whom we have collective security arrangements. A 
fundamental element of that deterrent posture is our strategic retaliatory 
strike force. 

That strike force is not the only factor which deters aggression, but without 
a fully effective retaliatory force capable of inflicting on an aggressor damage 
which he considers unacceptable, there is no meaningful deterrent. At this 
time, SAC, which is by far the principal element of the free world’s strategic 
retaliatory capability, receives less than 20 percent of the U.S. defense dollar 
and still smaller fractions of other resources. 

Since military superiority is accepted as the prerequisite for a successful 
policy of deterrence, the question arises whether and for how long we can main- 
tain an adequate margin of overall superiority. I am confident that. as of the 
moment, this margin is still large enough to deter the Soviets from risking war 
with the United States, despite their spectacular technological advances. 

Indications are that, if the Soviets decided to launch a surprise attack on this 
country today, they would have to rely mainly on their long-range bomber force 
Evidently, this force has neither the size and quality nor the global support 
facilities and centralized organization which give SAC’s forces their unmatched 
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strike capability. Moreover, this country has an extensive air defense system 
against manned bombers which would provide sufficient warning of their ap- 
proach to permit the launching of SAC’s alert force before it could be attacked 
on the ground. 

The Soviets are well aware of the fact that a sizable percentage of SAC’s 
strike force is on an around-the-clock 15-minute alert and that even their most 
advanced defenses could not prevent that force from inflicting crippling dam- 
age on their military controls and installations. 

Nevertheless, we can certainly expect that the Soviet leadership would take 
full political advantage of any military superiority over the free world which 
it may be able to obtain in the future. If they could effectively threaten us 
from a position of such military superiority that we would feel unable to de- 
fend ourselves successfully against the weapons they command, our capability 
to resist Soviet advances by means of subversion and political blackmail would 
be greatly reduced, if not nullified. 

Military superiority of this magnitude would be achieved through the accumu- 
lation of a sufficient stockpile of ballistic missiles to destroy our retaliatory 
forces before they could be launched. Surprisingly enough, this would not take 
very many missiles under present conditions. Published statistics show that 
the total number of installations and facilities from which we can launch nu- 
clear-armed aircraft or missiles at this moment is only about 100. All of these 
facilities present “soft targets,” that is, they could suffer crippling damage even 
in the event of a near-miss. 

According to released data on nuclear effects, it would take an average of 
three missiles, in their current state of development, to give an aggressor a 
mathematical probability of 95 percent that he can destroy one given soft target, 
some 5,000 miles away. This means that, with only some 300 ballistic missiles, 
the Soviets could virtually wipe out our entire nuclear strike capability within 
a span of 30 minutes. To further heighten this threat, only about half of 
these missiles would have to be ICBM’s. The rest could be the smaller IRBM’s 
which are considerably less expensive and easier to produce. 

Because of their tremendous speed, averaging about 15,000 miles an hour, bal- 
listic missiles offer unique advantages to an aggressor who plans a surprise at- 
tack. It stands to reason that this has spurred the Soviets’ effort to augment 
whatever quantities they may already possess at the greutest possible rate. 
Khrushchev himself let it be known that Russia is now engaged in the “serial 
production” of these missiles and that one single factory is turning out some 
250 missiles a year, presumably including ballistic missiles. 

Therefore, we must anticipate that the Soviets may have accumulated a suffi- 
cient number of operational ICBM’s and IRBM’s for an all-out missile attack 
before we have in operation warning systems which could provide reliable and 
adequate warning of such an attack. We have such systems now under develop- 
ment, designed to give some 15 minutes warning which would suffice to get most 
or all of SAC’s ground-alert forces airborne. But until our ballistic missile 
early warning system becomes fully operational SAC’s capability to survive a 
missile attack with little or no warning will be the crux of the free world’s 
deterrent posture. 

There is increasing public awareness of the mounting problem of survivability 
of our strike capability in a nuclear surprise attack. It must be understood 
that our deterrent streneth is not determined by the forces which we have in 
being before such an attack but only by those forces which we can be certain 
to have left after the attack. From a deterrent point of view, therefore, the 
decisive factor is whether we can keep the Soviets convinced that, even under 
the most unfavorable conditions, our surviving strike force will be adequate to 
retaliate both instantly and decisively to aggression. 

Fortunately, the complex technological problem of insuring the survivability 
of SAC’s alert forces in a missile attack can be solved, at least partially, through 
a basically simple military tactic, namely, by keeping the alert aircraft in the 
air instead of on the ground. This tactic has been tested thoroughly and found 
to be entirely feasible. With adequate and timely preparations for meeting 
added demands for support, SAC can maintain an airborne alert long and effec- 
tive enough to bridge what could otherwise become the most dangerous gap in 
our military posture since Pearl Harbor. 

In discussing the deterrent role of our strategic strike forces I have, so far, 
emphasized the manned bomber. I have done so because, for the present and 
sometime to come, we must depend primarily on our manned weapon systems 
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to carry out the strategic mission. But SAC is rapidly building up its missile 
capability and reached a historic milestone on the 9th of September last year 
when a SAC combat crew successfully fired its first operational ATLAS ICBM. 
As the President pointed out in his state of the Union message, this missile has 
proven equally successful in its last 15 test launches, with an accuracy of less 
than 2 miles. 

I have little doubt that continued advances in missile design and techniques 
will further improve warhead yield, accuracy and reliability and that, even- 
tually, we will have missiles in sufficient quantity, quality and variety to accom- 
plish most of our strategic missions. In the meantime, however, we cannot 
afford to neglect, let alone shelve our existing and well-proven manned bombers 
pecause SAC must always maintain a sufficient inventory of operational and 
combat-ready weapon systems to insure effective coverage of its target system 
at any time. 

As missiles are phased into SAC’s inventory, they will replace some of the 
older bombers which are ready to be phased out. But I want to make it clear 
that this cannot be done at a ratio of one-for-one because, contrary to widespread 
belief, one missile is not equivalent to one bomber with respect to strike capabil- 
ity, as reflected in nuclear yield and accuracy. 

While bomber accuracies are measured in feet, those of missiles are still meas- 
ured in miles. Of course, missile accuracies will improve but, over distances of 
5,000 miles and more, even dramatic improvements in guidance techniques cannot 
be expected to approach the standards possible with SAC’s bombing systems and 
techniques. Lower accuracy can, to some extent, be offset by higher yield. Yet, 
the yield of a missile warhead, although far greater than that of the largest 
conventional bomb, is but a fraction of the nuclear payload of the bomber which, 
moreover, can carry a number of high-yield weapons to different targets. 

An additional consideration that must be taken into account in comparing 
missile and bomber quantities is the fact that missiles are one-shot weapons 
while bombers can be recycled and used for as many missions as circumstances 
may require and permit. The point has been raised that manned bombers are 
so vulnerable to modern aerial defenses that only a relatively small number 
could be expected to penetrate to their targets and few if any of these bombers 
could be counted upon for a followon attack. It must be realized, however, 
that offensive techniques and tactics have profited from scientific advances as 
much as or, perhaps, even more than defensive techniques. 

It is often taken for granted that today’s aerial defenses, employing the latest 
antiaircraft missiles and guidance methods, would exact far higher losses than 
we suffered in our bombing operations during World War II. But if someone 
had tried, in the early days of that war, to predict the average attrition rate for 
tight formations of hundreds of bombers fighting their way through heavily 
concentrated flak and large numbers of fighters, he probably would have arrived 
at a very high estimate also. Yet, out of a total of about 530,000 heavy bomber 
sorties flown in World War II, only some 9,500 aircraft were lost to enemy 
action, for an average attrition rate of less than 1.8 percent. 

Iam not inferring that bomber attrition rates in a nuclear war would be any- 
where that low. But neither do I believe that they would be anywhere as high 
as is sometimes claimed. In trying to predict bomber attrition rates, one of 
the most important contributing factors is frequently overlooked, namely, the 
unpredictable factor of tactics. I maintain that the commander and his tacties, 
more than anything else, determine the losses in any offensive action. 

There are several other factors which should keep future attrition rates within 
acceptable limits despite continued improvements in antiaircraft defenses. As 
these defenses become more sophisticated, they must rely to an increasing degree 
on electronic systems which in turn, are susceptible to electronic countermeas- 
ures. Moreover, it should be borne in mind that attrition applies not only to 
the offensive but also to the defensive. 

Throughout World War II, bombers generally disregarded the defenses be- 
cause they were not considered worth attacking. However, if we should be 
forced into a nuclear war by an aggressor, the enemy’s aerial defense svstem 
would become a priority target and would be attacked with the most effective 
countermeasure known today, namely, the hydrogen bomb. Each successfully 
dropped bomb would take out the defenses in a wide area and permit ever deeper 
penetration for successive bombers. 

. Penetration of enemy defenses will be further enchanced by the GAM-77 or 
HOUND DOG,” a supersonic and very accurately guided air-to-ground missile 
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with a nuclear warhead. The B—52G bomber will carry two of these missiles— 
one under each wing—in addition to its regular nuclear payload. Tests with 
the HOUND DOG have met all expectations. In fact, I had the pleasure of 
accepting the first production missile from the manufacturer about a month ago, 

The HOUND DOG will make it possible to attack the enemy’s defenses from 
hundreds of miles away and thereby help the bomber to penetrate to its target, 
But this is only one of the advantages of the HOUND DOG missile. Its pri- 
mary significance lies in the fact that it will vastly increase the utility and flexi- 
bility of the manned bomber and permit a variety of new tactics, such as 
attacks on additional targets in different areas during the same mission. 

I consider the B—-52 and HOUND DOG combination but the first step in the 
marriage of manned bomber and missile. The next step will be the use of the 
manned aircraft as an airborne and virtually invulnerable platform for air- 
launched ballistic missiles. It is, therefore, evident tht SAC must continue not 
only to replenish its manned weapon systems but also to modernize them so as 
to keep pace with technological advances. 

The addition of the HOUND DOG and, later perhaps, of air-launched ballistie 
missiles will greatly extend the useful life of the current B-52. But, eventually, 
it must be replaced by a more modern bomber, and I am hopeful that, by that 
time, we can put into operation the specatular B-70 which is now under develop- 
ment. 

Modernization of the bomber force is by no means a stopgap measure because, 
for the foreseeable future, there will always be need for manned weapons system. 
This will be true, for instance, in missions which entail reconnaissance and on- 
the-spot decisions based on human judgment or for attacks on mobile and con- 
centrated, well-protected targets. The missile, in turn, will ultimately be as- 
signed to most other strategic missions, especially those requiring rapid action 
and invulnerability to aerial defenses. This is why SAC is planning for an 
aerospace force of bombers and missiles in which one will complement and sup- 
plement the other, thus exploiting the advantages of both. 

The survivability of the missile poses a somewhat different problem from that 
of the bomber and must, therefore, be solved by different techniques. Since a 
missile cannot be recalled once it has been launched, it would be too risky to fire 
it until there is incontestable proof of aggression. Therefore, our [CLM’s jrob- 
ably would have to “ride out” the initial attack. This problem is taken into 
account in our later missiles which will permit launching from silos deep in the 
ground, thus providing good protection or “hardening” against the effect of 
near-misses. 

Hardening of missile sites is both practical and highly desirable, as it ag- 
gravates an aggressor’s problem of destroying all or most of our missiles before 
they can be launched against him. Compared to the previously mentioned 
average of only three missiles needed for a 95 percent probability of destroying 
one soft missile site, the aggressor would have to launch a considerable number 
of missiles of more advanced design to obtain the same degree of probability 
that he can destroy one hardened site. 

The aggressor’s problem will be further compounded as increasing numbers of 
missiles are added to our operational inventory and placed in widely dispersed, 
hardened sites. The MINUTEMAN, a greatly simplified missile now being de- 
veloped for SAC, will be particularly suitable for this purpose. Additionally, it 
is planned to mount a number of MINUTEMAN missiles on railroad cars and 
move them in a random pattern over the almost 100,000 miles of railroad track- 
age in this country which is suitable for this purpose. 

Mobility is a most attractive defense tactic because the probability of destroy- 
ing a mobile target with a long-range missile is extremely small. The advan- 
tages of mobility are fully exploited in SAC’s airborne alert system and also 
underlie the basic concept of the POLARIS weapon system. Mobile MINUTE- 
MAN missiles and bombers on air alert will have the added advantage of being 
beyond the reach of Soviet reconnaissance and countermeasures. 

The concept of launching small medium-range ballistic missiles from a sub- 
merged submarine represents a most intriguing approach to the problem of 
survivability, despite the many unprecedented and still unresolved problems 
which it entails. We have great hopes for such a system but we also must 
remember that there are some inherent limitations as is true for any other 
type of weapon system. Also, it can be assumed that many if not most of the 
close to 500 submarines credited to the Soviets would be used to support a mis- 
sile attack on the United States with simultaneous attacks on our nuclear fleet 
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units on and under the seas. The POLARIS must be prepared to cope with this 
threat. 

These limitations should not detract from the fact that the POLARIS con- 
cept holds considerable promise. I am confident that, once the POLARIS sub- 
marines have become operational, they will add importantly to our retaliatory 
capability, and I hope that their target systems and schedules will be integrated 
effectively into the Nation’s overall strategic mission. 

As this and our other programs for the future materialize, we will reach the 
point where no foreseeable magnitude and method of attack can destroy the 
effectiveness of our retaliatory capability. Missiles in hardened sites and on 
mobile launchers, bombers on alert, and POLARIS submarines under the ice- 
cap would survive in sufficient quantities to strike effective blows at the ag- 
gressor from all sides. Conversely, however destructive our capacity for coun- 
terattack, there can be no doubt that by that time the Soviets will have achieved 
a similar degree of survivability for their followon strike forces. 

This means that both sides will have the capability of inflicting tremendous 
damage on each other’s civilian establishment and economy, but neither side 
will be able to prevent the other from striking back. We will then have arrived 
at a condition which is best described as nuclear impasse since that is as far 
as we Can go in stabilizing the global balance of military power. It is important 
to understand that this condition will be much more stable than the one in which 
we find ouselves today and which is usually referred to as “nyclear stalemate.” 

The term “nuclear stalemate’ has created much confusion because it infers 
that, in effect, the Soviets’ and our our nuclear capabilities cancel each other 
out and that, therefore, they would not dare attack us. But there can be no 
real stalemate as long as the Soviets are in a position to tip the scales in their 
favor merely by taking the initiative. 

However, once we have reached the point where a surprise attack can no 
longer prevent or even minimize retaliation, the initiative would give a potential 
aggressor only a temporary and relatively limited military advantage which 
would gain him too little and cost him too much to make aggression worthwhile. 
Our future security demands that we reach that point as rapidly as possible, 
rather than stretch out defense programs designed to get us there before it might 
be too late. 

This should not imply that we will have reached the ultimate in destructive- 
ness of weapons and compression of time. It would be futile to speculate what 
miracles of science and what technological breakthroughs lie ahead and what 
they might do for the battles of tomorrow, ranging from the depths of the oceans 
to the far reaches of space. But there can be no doubt that we can maintain an 
effective deterrent only by making certain that no other country will ever reach 
the next higher technological plateau before we do. 

As I indicated before, military strength is only one factor which, in com- 
bination with others, represents a nation’s deterrent strength. There are, in 
particular, two other factors the Soviets would weigh. One factor in deterring 
or encouraging aggression may be the quality of our civil defense. Therefore, 
our civil defense measures for protecting our population and expediting recov- 
ery after a nuclear attack represent a vital element in our deterrent posture and 
deserve the most urgent attention. 

Another and, perhaps, still more important factor the Soviets would consider 
is the effect of the cold war on the determination of the American people to 
fight rather than submit to Communist dictate. The Soviets’ propaganda and 
subversion, their threats and their pleas, their boasts and their offers are de- 
signed to make us abandon our policy of deterrence and ourselves destroy its 
very foundation—our military strength. 

Indeed, military strength is not an end in itself, but it is an indispensable 
means in protecting our heritage until a truly lasting peace can be assured. 
Our goal is a world in which all peoples will have the opportunity to choose for 
themselves the political and economic conditions under which they will live. 

I know that the American people have and always will have the determination 
to attain this goal and that they will back up that determination with all the 
strength they can muster. 

AIRBORNE ALERT FORCES 


Senator Symineron. Mr. Secretary, he said in the speech : 


Fortunately, the complex technological problem of insuring the survivability 
of SAC’s alert forces in missile attack can be solved at least partially through 
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a basically simple military tactic; namely, by keeping the alert aircraft in the 
air instead of on the ground. This tactic has been tested thoroughly and 
found to be entirely feasible. 

With adequate and timely preparations for meeting heavy demands for sup- 
port SAC can maintain an airborne alert long and effectively enough to bridge 
what otherwise could become the most dangerous gap in our military posture 
since Pearl Harbor. 

Now, based on the figures that he gave the committee as to what 
would be necessary for the air alert and with the premise that he is 
correct in his estimate that without an air alert 150 ICBM’s can de- 
stroy all our retaliatory _— ity located in this country, why is it 
that this budget. asks for less than 15 percent of what he said was 
necessary to have an air alert ? 

Secretary Garrs. Senator Symington, Secretary McElroy and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff visited the Strategic Air Command this fall. 
Shortly after that 1 visited the Strategic Air Command. In those 
instances General Power stated his case to us. 

We had a commanders’ conference in Norfolk the first week in 
January of this year, at which time General Power again presented 
his case to us. 

This matter was thoroughly considered by the Joint Chiefs, Mr. 
McElroy, and myself, who had the responsibility for this program. 

We do nat agree with General Power. 


AGREEMENT WITH SPEECH 


Senator Symineron. You clear a speech that he makes in New York 
the same day you testify before the Senate. In that speech he says 
it is essential to have an air alert. It is very clear, based on the budget, 
that you do not agree with him. 

Inasmuch as he is permitted to make this assertion in a public speech, 
I think the American people have the right to know why you do not 
agree with it. 

Secretary Gates. Because we believe we have a diversified form of 
retaliatory capability that cannot be knocked out, without guaran- 
teeing the destruction of Russia itself. 

We believe this is a risk that Russia will not take, because they 
know we will destroy their country if they do take it. 

Senator Symrineron. There is a great difference of opinion between 
what General Power thinks we need for a deterrent capacity and what 
you believe is necessary. 

Secretary Gares. There isa difference on the degree. 

Senator Symincton. We will get to the degree in just a minute. 

But, there is a difference ? In other w ords, he thinks an air alert 
is necessary and you do not. Otherwise, you would recommend to 
the Congress you think there should be one, would you not? 

Secretary Gates. General Power has st: ited that’ an air alert isa 
necessary thing to put into action. The Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
I do not agree that this is nec essary at this time. We do agree that 
we must build toward having this capability. 

Senator Syminetron. For 5 years the Joint Chiefs of Staff did not 
feel that the Army needed proper airlift. I am glad that they have 
now changed their opinion on that. 

I would like to ask another question. The Soviets have consider- 
able more rocket thrust potential than we have, do they not? 
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Secretary Gates. They have more thrust in being than we have. 

Senator Symincron. Therefore, their ICBM’s will be more power- 
ful than ours, will they not ? 

Secretary Gates. They would be capable of carrying a bigger 
warhead. 

Senator Symineron. They would have considerably more blast, 
would they not? 

Secretary Gares. That may be right. 


ACCURACY OF RUSSIAN ICBM 


Senator SymMineton. Now, did you know why, between the time 
that you testified before our c ommittee on the 19th of January and we 
received testimony from national intelligence on the 29th of January, 
the accuracy of the Soviet ICBM’s was very much upgraded ? 

Secretary Gates. I didn’t know that we were discussing this in open 
hearing, Senator. 

Senator Symrneron. I read it in the paper and I do not think we 
ought to upgrade the Russian capability in closed hearings and down- 
grade them in public. 

I only asked the question. If you do not want to give the answer, 
that is perfectly satisfactory. 

Secretary Gates. I will give this answer, sir: I believe the reason 
that it was changed was because intelligence is always under contin- 
uous review. It is appropriate that if they have a change they imme- 
diately make it and inform us of it. 

I testified in the House, in closed hearings, that this subject was 
under review. I believe I also said so before the Senate committee, sir, 
or General Twining did, one of us. 

Senator Syminctron. Now, my next question is: If they are as good 
as we are in the accuracy of IC BM’s and with the premise that General 
Power takes as to what is necessary, then they would not need as many 
missiles to do the job as he said, would they, if he was using the same 
accuracy data as you gave us? 

Secretary Gares. I don’t take General Power's premise, Senator 
Symington. 

Senator Symrneron. If you did assume he knew what he was talking 
about, my question would be accurate, would it not 

Secretary Gates. I do not want to be disparaging of General Power, 
but I believe that his mathematical probability is unrealistic in rela- 
tion to the facts. 

Senator Symrneron. I only submit to you, Mr. Secretary, that he 
made this talk at a public g gathering and he has made other statements 
along these lines and he is conside1 ed an expert in this field. 

Therefor e, When you have two such divergent differences of opinion 
expressed, naturally people write me from my State and ask, in effect, 
“Who is right ?° 

JUDGMENT OF INTELLIGENCE DATA 


Now, I would like to ask you another question : 

There has been a lot of talk that we now judge intelligence data on 
the basis of the Soviet’s intent instead of their capability. In your 
testimony before the House Appropriations Committee, which was 
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released, is the implication that this year and next year the Russians 
are and will be producing fewer ICBM’s than last year’s estimates 
indicated ? 

Secretary Gates. I intended to say, and I have since said it twice, 
that we were not trying to read the Russian minds. We are talking 
about their missile capacity and their missile operational dates. 

We were not talking about their military actions, the intent of their 
military actions, or the intent of their political actions, as this is 
obviously not possible for anyone to estimate. 

Mr. Dulles has cleared this up, on how the United States makes its 
estimates. I have tried to clear it up here today, to say that we 
have better and more refined intelligence, which is the normal way 
intelligence is developed. ; 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Secretary, I think I understand that. 
I wish we could discuss the facts a little more public ‘ly. ‘Too many 
speeches leave the impression of downgrading the Russian position, 
but when you get the actual facts they do not justify such impres- 
sions. 

Let me ask my question again: There has apparently been a position 
switch since you told us that the Department of Defense considers 
Russian intent instead of Russian capability. Were you implying 
by your testimony that the Russians planned, based on any new in- 
telligence, to make fewer ICBM’s this year and next vear than last 
year’s intelligence indicated ¢ 

If you want to talk to the captain, go ahead. 

Secretary Garrs. I do not want to talk to the captain. I tried to 
state that the intelligence was better evaluated——— 

Senator CuaAvez. Mr. Secretary, if you want to consult any of your 
aids, you may, without any embarrassment. 

Senator Symineton. Yes, indeed. This is pretty fundamental stuff. 
I would appreciate your discussing it at any length vou like. 

Secretary Gates. I am not trying to consult anybody, Senator. I 
am trying to answer the very long question you asked me. 


INTELLIGENCE EVALUATION 


I believe that the better evaluation of intelligence gave a different 
set of figures than were given under the less-clarified possibiliti ies and 
-apabilities intelligence provided the year before. These gave a dif- 
ferent set of possibilities for Soviet operational missiles. 
Senator Symineton. Did you feel that the difference this year and 
next year was one which would be relatively favorable to us or not! 
Secretary Gates. I feel that compared to the urgent program which 
was presented to the committee last year, it was relatively more 
favorable to us. 
Senator Symineron. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. I would like to 
pursue that with you in exec utive session when convenient. 
When you came before the committee the last time, the question 
came up as to whether the increased amount of money for the produe- 
tion of ICBM’s was scheduled for the end of your existing se ‘hedule, 
or whether you were accelerating current production. 
Could you tell us which one it was? 
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Secretary Gates. Yes, sir; we were not accelerating the current 
production rate. We were expanding the program, not accelerating 
the rate of production in the Atlas program. 

Senator Symineton. If the Soviets have a larger thrust in their 
missiles and if their missiles are as accurate as ours, then they do not 
need as many missiles to do the same job as we do, do they ? 

Secretary Gares. If you are talking about a single weapon system— 
which we should not be talking about because we should be talking 
about the total strength of the ‘United States—but if you are talking 
about a single weapon system obviously a bigger yield and more ac- 
curacy is more effective. 

Senator Symineron. But General Power in effect told us 300 Soviet 
missiles—150 ICBM’s and 150 IRBM’s—could destroy 95 percent of 
our deterrent strength. 

Secretary Gares. Senator Symington, I have tried to testify that 
there is a whole set of combinations involved in evaluating missiles. 
We have to evaluate their reliability; you have to evaluate their 
ability to put some of their production into training and testing; 
you have to take off certain percentages for a whole series of related 
factors, two of the most important ‘of which are accurac y and the 
warning against them. 

When you vary this formula you vary the statistics. General 
Power oversimplifies the problem as a m: athematical probability in 
order to defend a strong position for an airborne alert. 

Senator Symincron. General Power says the reason he wants an 
airborne alert is that if we do not have one very soon, practically all 
our deterrent capacity could be wiped out by a Soviet missile attack. 

That time period becomes closer and closer based on the additional 
thrust that they have in their rockets and based on the greater ac- 
curacy now attributed to their ICBM’s. 

If that is true, do you feel that we should not have any real air- 
borne alert, that we should practically cancel out the last remaining 
airplane under research and development and that we should not ac- 
celerate our present ICBM ballistic missile schedule? We are not 
planning to build any more IRBM’s, are we ? 

Secretary Gares. Not for the U.S. Forces. 

Senator Symineron. Why do we not accelerate some of these, the air 
alert, the positive control factor through the B-70 bomber and in- 
crease our own ICBM production? Certainly the more missiles we 
have, and you have already accepted the premise that we would not 
hit first, the less likelihood of an enemy doing what General Power 
says could be done with a given number of missiles. 

Is that not correct ? 

Secretary Gates. We don’t believe they have sufficient missiles to 
permit them to make any marginal decision to attack the United States. 
Also, we believe, however, that we are going to get to a relative posi- 
tion where we both can attack each other and do great damage. 

Now, what we want to do in my judgment, and I would think that 
you would : agree with me with your experience in the Department of 
Defense, we would want to move toward a variety of systems, a more 
invulnerable deterrent, rather than put money into the big immobile 
missiles. 

The Russian missile has not only a very large thrust, but it is of very 
tremendous size and it has to be fueled. It is a liquid fuel missile. 
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DEGREE OF DANGER FACING AMERICA 


Senator Symineton. First, if General Power is anywhere near right 
as to the number of missiles it will take to practically wipe out our 
deterrent capacity, and if the intelligence estimates as to when they 
will have that capacity are correct, I do not think the American people 
have the remotest concept of the degree of danger that we are facing 
up to very shortly. 

Second, I would think that it was vital to the security of the United 
States for us to immediately establish a true air alert instead of just 
putting up a relatively small amount of money in order to have plans 
for a too small and too late air alert. 

Secretary Gares. Senator, we cannot discount a thousand fighter 
bombers with megaton capability deployed around the world. We 

cannot discount 200 naval attack aircraft. We cannot discount other 
systems of destroying Russia. 

Senator Symrneron. He says 300 missiles of which 150 would be 
IRBM’s. 

Secretary Gates. He says 

Senator Symineron. That takes care of our strategic posture around 
the world with IRBM’s. The ICBM’s would be able to destroy our 
strategic posture at home. 

The Soviets also have more than a thousand bombers that can 
operate with nuclear weapons against our strategic power abroad. 





NECESSITY FOR AIR ALERT 


All he says is that with 150 IRBM’s which we do know they have, 
and with 150 ICBM’s which they are going to get in the not too 
distant future, they can destroy the capacity of the United States to 
retaliate. 

If that is true it seems to me that he makes a lot of sense in believing 
the most important thing now necessary for our security is an air alert. 

Secretary Gares. Senator, we must have firm confidence in our mil- 
itary programs and in our military leadership. The rational decision 
to attack the United States can only be made on the basis he will not 
lose all of his cities and have inflicted destruction upon himself which 
will be completely unacceptable. I cannot believe under these cir- 
cumstances, with the great military power we have in being, that the 
Soviets would so decide. Furthermore, we should not be talking about 
numbers of a given system which is only a piece of the total problem 
that exists. 

STATEMENT OF GENERAL LE MAY 


Senator Symineton. Now, General LeMay is considered to know 
something about this problem, too. In the summer of 1956, under 
oath, he testified before the Senate that if we did not radically change 
our plans that we would be in a critical situation within 3 years. 

With all due respect to your talking about destroying the Russian 
cities in case we are attacked, General Power says when they get 150 
ICBM’s and attack, unless we have an air alert we will not be able 
to destroy their cities. 

Inasmuch as General Power says that in a public speech the same 
day you appear in executive hearing before the Senate, I consider 
that it is logical and proper for me to ask your opinion of his state- 
ment. 
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Senator Cuavez. I am very happy, Mr. Secretary, that you feel that 
confident. I hope you are correct. 

But if there is anything that this committee can do in order to en- 
hance that confidence, rest assured that the committee will go along 
with you. 

Senator Case. 

Senator Case. Mr. Chairman, first, Mr. Secretary, let me say I have 
listened to this hearing this morning with a great deal of interest. 

At the outset I want to congratulate you on a splendid performance. 
I have been given all kinds of questions and I think you have fully 
protected the intelligence that you would want to protect in an open 
session and at the same time, you have given as direct answers as the 
circumstances would permit. 

There are two items I want to ask questions about, one is on the 
NIKE-ZEUS, the matter of the antimissile missile. 

The other comes back to the carrier. 


MAXIMUM RANGE OF NIKE-ZEUS 


First, with respect to the NIKE-ZEUS, you used a figure of a pos- 
sible range of 75 miles. Isthat correct ? 

Secretary Gates. I believe, sir, that would be the contemplated 
maximum range. The interception would be within that range, prob- 
ably considerably less than that range. 

Senator Case. Just taking the generally public figures of a possible 
6,000-mile range for a missile and a 30-minute time for its travel, that 
would be 200 miles a minute. Would the missile be traveling 200 
miles a minute ? 

Secretary Gates. 20,000 miles per hour, I guess, is the maximum 
speed we are talking about. 

Senator Casr. The chance of interception would be in the last 75 
miles ? 

Secretary Gates. That is correct. 

Senator Case. That is, the chance of a bullet hitting a bullet 
comes in the last 75 miles of a bullet coming in at the rate of 20,000 
miles an hour? That reduces it to a pretty fractional period of time, 
fractional part of a minute for the interception, does it not? 

Secretary Gates. Certainly. 

Senator Casr. It must be recognized that in the first place you have 
to identify that there has been a launch, that information has to be 
transmitted, and then you have to prepare for your own launch and 
accomplish the interception in the last 75 miles of the bullet coming 
in at 20,000 miles an hour ? 

Secretary Gates. There is no capability in the NIKE-ZEUS sys- 
tem of identifying a launch. 

Senator Case. Not in the NIKE-ZEUS, but you would not launch 
it until after listening devices and warning devices had been able to 
acomplish their part of the job? 

Secretary Gates. This is right. This would be part of the system 
that would do the intercepting. 

Senator Case. My purpose in reviewing that is that I think there 
is too much optimism in the public generally or too many optimists 
created by talking of the creation of an antimissile missile. 
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You come back to the fact that the best possibility for defense lies 
in our own striking capability rather than the interception of a 
missile. 

Secretary Gates. I absolutely believe that, sir. 

Senator Casr. I am not going to ask you the question, but I make 
the observation on the basis of my own thinking about this. I think 
we will not have antitimissile missile that will be effective unless we 
work out a device that in its nature creates some sort of electronic 
signal that will trigger the incoming missile to destroy itself. 

‘It seems to me that if there is any possibility of a true antimissile 
missile it will be in the nature of something electronic that will trig- 
ger the enemy missile to destroy itself. 


AIRCRAFT CARRIER 


Now, I want to turn to this carrier matter. Part of this retaliatory 

capability is the ability of planes on carriers to take off, is it not? 

Secretary GaATEs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Casr. That is one of the reasons why you would like to 
increase our deck carrier capacity ? 

Secretary Gares. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Casr. You have impounded or you have on hand $35 mil- 
lion that could be used for starting either a nuclear carrier or a con- 
ventional carrier ? 

Secretary Gates. No, sir. The $35 million was appropriated for 
the long leadtime items which were nuclear components for a nuclear 
carrier. 

Senator Case. But you have reserved it with the intention of ask- 
ing approval for using it on a conventional carrier. 

Secretary Gates. As a part of the total cost; yes, sir. We fully 
fund the carrier in this budget. 

Senator Casr. If the Appropriations Committees of the House and 
the Senate were to say to you that you have our approval to go ahead 
and use this $35 million as a means of starting on a conventional car- 
rier, could you do so and would that save any time in getting that 
carrier in being? 

Secretary Garrs. I am sure we could do so. I am sure it will save 
some time in certain components, different than the components origi- 


nally intended. 
EARLY CLEARANCE ON CARRIER 


Senator Casr. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to make the sug- 
gestion that the committee give some consideration to giving some 
early clearance to going ahead on a carrier. 

I would hope that some agreement might be reached either that the 
Defense Department will go ahead on the nuclear carrier if that is 
what Congress insists on, or if they want we give them a clear light 
for them to start building this conventional carrier even if we wanted 
to reserve the judgment ‘that we might add funds for a nuclear car- 
rier later. 

Senator Cuavez. This committee and the Congress authorized the 
Defense Department and made money available to start on a nuclear 
carrier. Nothing has been done. 
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The funds could be reprogramed. I would however, like the Navy 
Department to consult with this committee before any decision is 
made. 

Senator Casr. Mr. Chairman, I voted for the nuclear carrier idea. 
Last year, as the testimony will show and as my discussion when we 
were marking up the bill will show, I felt it was desirable to go ahead 
with the nuclear carrier. 

I do recognize, however, that if we do not go ahead on anything we 
are losing time, we are losing time in getting the additional deck 
capability that another carrier ‘would give. 

Senator Cuavez. That is why I am disapopinted that they have not 
started. They have the money ; they hae thet authority. 

Senator Case. I would agree, and I am disappointed, too, but I do 
think that the Secretary this morning has made some observations 
with regard to the relative capability, the time and other factors that 
go into “making their decisions, and let us not, between the jealousy 
or private opinion of either the Congress of Defense Department, de- 
lay starting on a carrier. 

Senator Cuavez. This is not jealousy or private opinion. It is my 
opinion that we should live up to date. We do not use coal oil in 
lamps and cut the wick in the morning. It is time to do things in a 
modern way. i 

They want to modernize the Army; they want the best of airplanes. 
What is the matter with nuclear carriers which would be modern ? 
That isthe way I feel about the matter. 

Senator Case. I used the phrase last year that I did not want to 
buy obsolescence. For that reason I was in favor of the nuclear 
carrier. 

PLANE REFUELING PROBLEMS 


However, the Secretary this morning has pointed out that even if 
you have a nuclear carrier your planes have to be refueled so that you 
do not get the full benefit of nuclear power with a carrier that you do 
with a submarine. 

With the submarine, the submarine is self-contained. With the 
additional range that nuclear gives it you can stay out a long time. 

Of course, nuclear power on the carrier does not permit it to stay 
out forever if the planes that it is carrying have to go in for fuel. 

Senator Cravez. No one has greater ‘respect for the Secretary than 
Ihave, and I mean it, or I would not say it 

Secretary Gares. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Nevertheless, I think that the greatest right that 
an American has is the right of disagreement. I disagree with him. 

Senator Casr. Mr. Chairman, I do hope that an effort will be made 
both by the Appropriations Committees and Defense Department to 
get together on this carrier and get that $35 million at work on one 
carrier or the other. 

Thank you. 

Senator Cuavez. I thank you, Mr. Secretary, very much. We are 
through with you for the moment, but we might call on you again. 

Secretary Gates. I appreciate that, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Senator Cuavez. General Twining, you are next. 
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General Twintna. I appreciate that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, today I want to speak 
very briefly in an attempt to present to the committee my own personal 
views regarding the military strength of the United States. 

First, I believe that the United States is the strongest nation in 
the world and will remain the strongest nation in the world. 

Our strength as a nation is derived from the total strength of the 
American people. I have previously testified that this total strength 
has resisted Communist aggression. 

I believe it will continue to resist Communist aggression. In short, 
I believe that our democracy will triumph in any form of competition, 

I have previously testified that in this day of exploding worldwide 
competition on all fronts we cannot be content to maintain the status 
quo. We must also realize that the preservation of our freedom in 
the years ahead may require greater sacrifices from us than those made 
by Americans in the past. Mr. C hairman, I am not complacent, nor 
am I fearful of the outcome of the struggle. 

I believe in our national intelligence estimates. I am briefed 
nearly every day of the year regarding the developing intelligence 
picture worldwide. 

This daily briefing is standard practice for key officials and officers 
of the Defense Department. We do not wait until the end of the 
year for one final intelligence briefing and then relate all of our pro- 
grams and plans to it. 

Weare briefed nearly every day. 

Our planning process is continuous, as is our intelligence process. 

Mr. Chairman, let me assure this committee that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff do not do strategic planning in an intelligence vacuum. 

At the same time I would be the first to assure you that intelligence 
is not an exact science. Many little bits and pieces make up the 
clear picture. 

We are always faced with intangibles, unpredictables, and unknow- 
ables. However, I do believe that our intelligence people produce for 
us estimates stated with the degree of certainty that the evidence 
permits. 

On the basis of my own personal knowledge of the national intelli- 
gence estimates for this year, I can inform this committee that there 

vas nothing new introduced in the principles followed. The only 
thing new that was introduced was more refined evidence. I can also 
inform this committee that the overall military capability of the 
Soviet Union was not downgraded. 

I believe and I know that the military professional is never satisfied 
with the forces at his command. Each of us would like to have just 
a little bit more regardless of how much is on hand. 

In our planning we are not dealing in measurable quantities de- 
veloped in accordance with well- defined standards. We are dealing 
primarily with military judgments, the military judgments of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, each of whom would like to have more. I believe 
that we have enough today to carry out our assigned missions. 
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DEFENSE CAPABILITY 


On the basis of all the information available to me, and in view of 
the mixed and locations of our retaliatory weapons systems, I just do 
not believe that any nation possesses the ability today, or in the fore- 
seeable future, to destroy or attack us without receiving unacceptable 
damage in return. 

So long as our Armed Forces are maintained strong and ready, and 
so long as our national will and courage remain vigorous and hearty, 
we have no reason to fear any human system or threat. 

Thank you. 

Senator Cuavez. As with Secretary Gates, I also have a lot of re- 
spect for General Twining, the Air Force, and the Defense Depart- 
ment as a whole. 

While we appreciate the contributions that are made by the per- 
sonnel of the Defense Department, we realize that after all, when it 
comes to the question of security it takes the military to carry out the 
program that we have in mind. 

I am most happy that you feel that we are in good shape, or you 
would not say it. However, there are differences of opinion amongst 
military men. Of course, we will have to try to evaluate and try to 
determine what should be done. 

I know that the committee wants to cooperate to the utmost. We 
do not want to shortchange you 1 dime if it 1s necessary for our na- 
tional security. 

I do believe this, though that when the Department and the Chiefs 
of Staff and all their advisers make up a budget such as you have, 
that you endeavor to do your best. 


SAFETY FACTOR 


I feel this way about military budgets. We ought to take the atti- 
tude generally, as does the average engineer or architect when he 
ismaking an estimate. He always allows a certain percentage for the 
factor of safety. 

I wish you would consider that and see if we could not give you a 
little factor of safety so that the American people will not be con- 
cerned about whether we are guessing or not guessing. 

Can we afford to take the chance that the Russians might be ahead 
of us in the missile race ? 

That is why I want you to come and tell us what you need. You 
are the ones who are going to defend us. We will be busy in the 
Senate, but you will have to do the fighting. 

We want to help you. 

Senator Case. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to express this 
thought : 

I share the confidence which the chairman has expressed in the 
head of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, General Twining. I think that 
he has made a very significant statement and a very important con- 
tribution to the current comments about recent estimates. He has 
stated that it was not a change in the method of evaluation, but simply 
more refined evidence. 
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Now, that is an important statement to come from the head of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff because he is in a position to know how evidence 
has been evaluated heretofore. 

I hope that the content and the significance of his statement are 
brought to the American people. 

Senator Cuavez. That is one of the reasons that I am glad we de- 
cided to make this an open session. We will hold open sessions until 
it is necessary to talk behind closed doors for security reasons. 

Senator Symineron. General, I would like to ask just one question 


of you, if I may. 
DECISION ON B-70 PROGRAM 


Are you satisfied with the B-70 decision? It worries me a great 
deal. It seems to me that this is a way of stopping the dev elopment 
of airpower if you stop the development of all airplanes in the Air 
Force. 

How are you going to continue what has been called positive control 
through the manned bomber, if you are going to stop the development 
of new types of airplanes ? 

There is the possibility that the B-70 might well be used with nu- 
clear power. They say it might be used as ‘the first stage of a missile 
because of the height and the thrust it would generate at the speed 
it could go. 

It could also be evoluted into a commercial airplane. 

Above all, it seems to me that failure to continue this B-70 is a 
definite step toward an end of the development of the art. It has 
been testified by high authority that we might get the speed of this 
plane up to 6 or even 10 mach, once we have passed the heat barrier. 

I cannot see any future really for airpower from the standpoint of 
manned airplanes if we are going to stop the development of the art. 

When the F-108 was canceled I did not protest, one of the chief 
reasons being that we were told that the B-70 could do what the 
F-108 could do and more. 

For those reasons, General Twining, since you were a very fine 
Chief of the Air Force before you became Chairman of the JCS ja 
would like to have your frank opinion as to what you think about 
this action on the B-70. 

General Twinine. Senator Symington, the points you bring out 
are certainly worthy of great study. I can assure you that great 
study has been put on this problem. 

I definitely feel that the B-70 should not be stopped, and it has 
not been, as you know. It is going on in a development program. 

T think it is something we have to watch very carefully. 

We could make a bad mistake by canceling this at this time. 

I believe we should keep working toward the development of this 
prototype as is now in the program and keep studying this problem 
because it has quite a lot of ramifications through the years, I think. 

Senator Symrneron. I thank you for that. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to emphasize that I do not question anybody’s 
sincerity in these matters. I want it emphasized that I respect. Secre- 
tary Gates in what he thinks about some of these things. I just do 
not happen to agree with him on some of the basic points. 
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I happen to feel the same way toward General Twining. I hope 
that we can get as much of this information out to the American 
people as soon as possible, Mr. Chairman. Based on the mail I am 
receiving the people do not understand what the situation is. 


1961 BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Senator CHavez. At this point there will be inserted in the record 
a statement of Department of Defense fiscal year 1961 budget esti- 
mates with 2-year comparisons. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS, 


FACT SHEET ON APPROPRIATION 


1961 65 


REQUESTS 


Senator Cuavez. We will insert in the record a fact sheet on De- 
artment of Defense appropriation requests for 1961. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


Fact SHEET—DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS REQUEST, 1961 


1. Appropriations 


(Thousands of dollars] 





——— _ _ — 


—_—_—— — — 


Regular DOD appropriation bill: 
Department of the Army-- 
Department of the Navy-- 
Department of the Air Force_.  ---- 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Total, regular bill 


Military construction bill: 


Department of the Army................----e-- 


Department of the Navy mt Sees ‘ 
Department of the Air Force. Za 
Office of the Secretary of Defense _-- 


Total, military construction bill___- 
Proposed for later transmission: 
Department of the Air Force. 


Office of the Secretary of Defense ep kee oe 


Indefinite appropriations 2___ 
Reappropriations 3__. 


Grand total _--- ok 





1In addition, amounts to be derived by transfer from revolving funds, as follows: 





Department of the Army-_--- 
Department of the Navy-.- ieee 
Department of the Air Force-_..----- 


WONG ciccesssseocsen 


| Fiscal year 1960 | Fiseal year 1962 
appropriations | printed budget 
(enacted) estimates 


! 9, 315, 000 
11, 816, 000 
| 16, 997, 000 
1, 207, 000 
39, 335, 000 





- — 306, 851 231, 000 
213, 092 197, GOO 

797, 273 740, 000 

46, 745 20, 000 


1, 363, 961 1, 188, 000 


25, 000 


24, 000 
30, 000 30, 000 
40, 647, 875 


Fiscal vear Fiscal year 


1960 1961 
pacts | $281,000.000 | $260, 000, 000 
Sten ‘ : 99, 000, 000 | 60, 000, 000. 
cjuneeuen | 50, 000, COO 30, 000, 000 
Silene 30, 000, 000 350, 000, 000 





‘“Appropriated Receipts, Alaska Communication System, Army”’ (special indefinite fund). 
‘“Acquisition, Rehabilitation and Rental of Wherry Act Housing, DOD,”’ 


- 2. Balances 


[Millions of dollars] 


| 
Start of fiscal|Start of fiscal/Start of fiscal|Start of fiscal 


year 1959 





year 1960 year 1961 year 1962 





(estimated) | (estimated) 
Unexpended balances: | 
SEE NOMI Soo need cdemnscdonmnes 32, 083 31, 635 31, 236 | 30, 817 
Deficiency financing requirement. ---___-_- | 24 80 80 | 80 
Anticipated reimbursements from unde- | 
livered MAP orders.......-.------------- 2, 232 | 1, 735 1, 343 | , 58 
Total, budget document basis._..._...__- 34, 339 33, 451 32, 659 32, 483 
Unobligated balances: j 
General fund accounts (in DOD financial | 
ocak es Sie Orie ele Samglieiake dedi | 7, 904 | 7, 513 6, 643 14, 987 
Memo: Revolving fund accounts__.....---- 2, 601 2, 428 2, 256 2, 065 


Ee 


1 Excludes potential balances from fiscal year 1961 MAP orders. 











66 DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS, 1961 


3. Expenditures 


{Millions of dollars] 


a a 41, 233 
en: St en CNN iss oa Snowe k Ci edacachiaben sSabaladnkusde adaatden sacccadase~nsneNnwuaine 40, 945 
NE EE SEE vaiicnnnnnndsnduenditnnhinie eh migepeae sh onpeUbbndcd comaneaebenn«pmal 40, 995 


4. Obligational program for missile systems (tentative as of Jan. 7, 1960) 


[Millions of dollars] 







































































i ict a a 
| 1958 | 1959 1960 | 1961 
REI Shp diced caccae ences 5, 107 | 6, 914 6, 634 | 6, 986 
| asthietenittaels es 
Bia sii ict nisi eanhncdaitinesosnuaecescmn~ 4, 067 | 5, 140 4, 696 5, 112 
Research, development, test, and evaluation. .......--- 600 1, 392 1, 397 1,42 
Ee SIE: Gnccenncncdumntaepecmblniemmennnas 440 382 541 459 
5. Nuclear-powered submarines 
Fiscal year 
1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 | 1961 
Authorized: 
Total number authorized at start 
WS rasan keen eehheomakionnaus 1 2 2 4 9 15 22 33 37 
(POLARIS SSBN_ included 
above) - -- acitpinean aaeemiabeen mail abies [ovonsaloaeuwe nie tdeestadese (3) (9) (9) 
Requested in current year program.| 1 b. teaceed a4 5 6 7 11 4 6 
(POLARIS SSBN included 
he cee emia |------|------|------]------]------|------ (3) (6) 0) (3) 
| —|———_| —|———_— —_ EE — | _—E . 
Totalnumberatendofyear-| 1] 2 2 4| 9| 15] 22] 33] 37] 8 
(POLARIS SSBN included 
EE oa cactducadtonmciceeiaelnsbes i a a tl (3) (9) (9)} (12) 
In commission: | = 
Total number in commission at | 
RMA ee ee : eee ee 2 3! 6] 2B 
(POLARIS SSBN included | | | | 
Re creck cameo sks cdebecwene  cnamuiabweeiinn Licnevelenuces piieiine Sarangi ined Ta 
Commissioned during year....--.../...---|-..-.. De aataae 4 R Sescdn 1 1 3 | 7 9 
(POLARIS SSBN_ included | | | 
Oe cn tataanknnanceseustsecrenlaccses Bs al ivioaes bacoeel eaaialy laccyeal tocol Ch & 
Totalnumber at end of year-_|__.-.- les aultcane 1 | 1 2 | 3 6 | 13 22 
(POLARIS SSBN' included | | 
Ce dinitccnnsccnsmniianniicge seca dani = eesaiehie | conus losanan = (3)} @ 
| | | 
secxsesicesessienesl isis tana iene inneantanapee aime epmrnianmcmncmmatyeeicicetiniecinanminnrtaiiiia 


1 Of the 6 POLARIS authorized in fiscal year 1959, 3 were approved by OSD for construction in fiscal 
year 1959 and 3 in fiscal year 1960, 


Summary of major military forces 


6. 
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COMMITTEE RECESS 


Senator Cuavez. I want the American people to know that the 
hearings are going to be carried on this same way until it is necessary 
to have closed sessions. 

I want to thank both of these gentlemen. The meeting is recessed 
until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock in room 1224. 

(Thereupon, at 1:10 p.m., Monday, February 1, 1960, the subcom- 
mittee was recessed, to reconvene at 10 a.m., Tuesday, February 2, 
1960. ) 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
1961 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1960 
U.S. SENATE, 


SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 1224, 
New Senate Office Building, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Chavez, Hayden, McClellan, Ellender, Robert- 
son, and Smith. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILBER M. BRUCKER, SECRETARY OF THE 
ARMY; ACCOMPANIED BY GEN. L. L. LEMNITZER, CHIEF OF 
STAFF, U.S. ARMY; MAJ. GEN. DAVID W. TRAUB, DIRECTOR OF 
ARMY BUDGET, COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY; AND MAJ. GEN. 
R. S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE COMPTROLLER 


STATUS OF THE ARMY 


Senator Cuavez. The Committee will please be in order. 

Mr. Secretary, you are welcome as usual, and General Lemnitzer 
and General Traub and, naturally, last but not least, Secretary Milton. 

You may proceed, as usual, very informally. 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I welcome this opportunity to report to you on the status of our Army 
because I feel that the role of the Army in national security is rapidly 
evolving in a manner which must be clearly understood by the Nation. 

I will highlight the progress in the Army over the past year and 
outline the broad aspects of Army programs for the coming year. 

I will also touch on the effect of the fiscal year 1961 budget on future 
programs, since the impact of current decisions on the future posture 
and capabilities of the Army is of vital importance. 

The Chief of Staff, General Lemnitzer, will discuss in more detail 
the Army’s military composition and deployment, especially for fiscal 
year 1961. 


VISITS BY THE PRESIDENT 


These are challenging times for the United States. There are, on 
the one hand, encouraging developments. The recent visits by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, constituting a diplomatic achievement of the first 
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order, produced indisputable evidence of a deep and widespread faith 
in America and American leadership. 

This is a trust we cannot fail. We hope that the forthcoming sum- 
mit meetings will provide an opportunity for us and our allies to 
achieve important advances toward a more stable international atmos- 
phere. 

There are also, however, developments which are less encouraging, 
Basic to any consideration of the problem of national security is the 
nature of the threat posed by the Communist bloc, current Soviet 
propaganda notwithstanding. ‘There is no reason to believe that Com- 
munist objectives have changed. 

We must recognize that the Communist threat, characterized by 
constant pressure, applied in many areas and utilizing all forms of 
power—amilitary, economic, psychological, political—has in no ma- 
terial way abated. 

On the contrary, it has in important respects increased. 


FIREPOWER OF SOVIET ARMED FORCES 


The recent announcement by Mr. Khrushchev that Soviet armed 
forces will be reduced in strength over a period of 2 years was accom- 
panied by boasts that the firepower of the Soviet Army would remain 
such as has “never been possessed by any army before.” 

Even if the announced strength reductions are implemented, Soviet 
ground forces, not to mention those of the entire Communist bloc, 
will remain massive. And there is ample evidence to support the 
boast about firepower. 

The point I make is simply this: To exercise our leadership and to 
retain our ability to influence the direction of world affairs, we must 
be able to operate from a position of strength. Military power which 
is both adequate and responsive to all aspects of the threat is an essen- 
tial foundation withour which no other instrument of national policy 
can be truly effective. 

Military power, and the threatened use of military power, have long 
been basic elements of Sino-Soviet bloc strategy. 

Of late, however, this military element of the threat has been both 
expanding and changing in nature. Of particular concern is the 
emerging ICBM capability on the part of the U.S.S.R. which, com- 
bined with the still large and increasingly modern and effective Com- 
munist land forces, has implications even beyond the possibility of a 
direct missile attack on the United States or any of its allies. 

That is, based on their actions in the past, the possibility also exists 
that the Soviets will attempt to exploit effective nuclear parity in sev- 
eral related ways: 

As a counterdeterrent against our own retaliatory capability; 

As a device to blackmail us or our friends and, most 
significantly ; 

As a strategic shield behind which they may make or support 
aggressive military advances, short of general war, in many parts 
of the world. 

I returned last week from an extended trip through southeast Asia 
and the Far East, which, of course, is the critical area of the world 
that rings the periphery of Communist China. 
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MILITANT ATTITUDE OF RED CHINESE 


It is indisputably clear to me from the discussions that I held with 
the officials and military leaders of these countries, as well as the U.S. 
oficials resident there, that there is grave concern over the militant 
attitude of the Red Chinese. 

Thailand, Vietnam, and Laos are making creditable progress in the 
strengthening of their armed forces, but each recognizes that the mas- 
sive strength of the ground army of Red China, if unleashed in overt 
aggression, would quickly overpower their combined forces without 
outside assistance. 

In addition, most of the countries of southeast Asia, including 
Indonesia, are still struggling to regain internal security as a basis 
for further economic and social progress. 

It appears that the dissident Communist elements in southeast Asia 
are being forced to change their tactics to more violent and overt 
methods. 

President Diem of Vietnam described this change to me at length. 
More powerful guerrilla bands are attacking, terrorizing, and killing 
local village officials who have been appointed by the Vietnamese 
Government. 

This tactic has been added to one of small undercover propaganda 
teams that the Communist Chinese have utilized heavily up until the 
last 8 to 12 months. 

This is a further indication of the more militant approach the 
Communist Chinese are now adopting. They have flagrantly violated 


| the Geneva accords in north Vietnam and continue to disregard the 


provisions of the treaty regarding reinforcement and modernization 
of forces in North Korea. 

If I had to single out one conclusion drawn from my trip, it would 
be that Red China is like a crouched tiger ready to spring on any 
prey that is weak and wounded. 

To have our attention diverted exclusively or unduly to the Soviet 
threat in the missile field, or to NATO alone, is not realistic, safe, or 
prudent in the light of the ominous military threat posed by the Red 
Chinese in Asia. 

POSITION OF CAMBODIA 


Senator Cuavez. May I interrupt here? 

With reference to South Vietnam and North Vietnam, what in 
your Opinion is the position of Cambodia, which joins both of them 
ind has recognized Red China? 

Secretary Brucker. Cambodia, of course, being on the border of 
Vietnam and recognizing Red China, constitutes, of course, a prob- 
lm there, because the forces that are on the border cross the border 
back and forth between Vietnam and Cambodia and are responsible 
fora great deal of this trouble I just mentioned, Senator. 

Senator CuAvez. That is why I asked you to comment on that. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

The day I was there the President had been alerted very early in 
the morning, before 4:30 that morning, and had gone out and had 
personally witnessed the wiping out of a band in the delta region, the 
ume type that cross back and forth between Cambodia and Vietnam, 
aid had witnessed what was going on. Of course, they hide out in 
the delta region there, in the high grass and jungle. 
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He gave me a graphic description of what happened, they killed 
and captured some of them. 

Just the other day a very large number comparatively of the Viet- 
namese Army Regulars were killed and some were wounded by a ve 
large band that was able to attack a group of that size, which shows 
the boldness of the Communists in that part of the world, and then 
they escaped in that direction toward the Cambodian border as you 
indicated. That is a great problem there at the moment. 

Senator CHavez. You are acquainted with and have information 
as to the geographic location, the topography of the country where 
they infiltrate from Cambodia into South Vietnam. 

cemaed Brucker. That is correct. I have that information. We 
have been over that very carefully with our leader out there, Gen, 
Sam Williams and it is a problem. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. 


DISTURBANCE IN LAOS 


Senator Eitenper. Mr. Secretary, while we are on the subject, if 
you recall there was some disturbance in Laos last year along the same 
lines as you are now describing ? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. 

Senator Extenprer. When an investigation was made by the U.N. 
they found that it was Laotians who were causing trouble and not the 
invaders from the north. 

What proof have you that the same condition is not prevailing in 
Cambodia ? 

Secretary Brucker. Senator, with respect to the attacks from 
Cambodia in that part, it is universally recognized by all sides that 
that has never been claimed as having been subdued. 

The dissident elements are in there and have been since 1954 and 
they have never been completely subdued. 

Resetee Ex.tenper. As you know, Indochina was a French posses- 
sion and since there has been a realinement of boundaries amongst 
these countries. 

It might well be that all of this trouble to which you referred has 
resulted from the fact that the actual boundaries of Laos, North 
Vietnam, and Cambodia as well, have not yet been settled ? 

Secretary Brucker. There is a question, of course, about the 
boundary. This was so far inside the boundary that I don’t believe 
there is any chance it was a boundary dispute. This was an attack 
by a large band of Communists sufficient to approach what might be 
termed a battalion of our own army, that size. 

So it shows how large the group was, I say what would be the same 
equivalent of our battalion, which shows the size of the attacking 
body and the boldness with which they came. 

Senator E.tenper. As you remember and as I just pointed out, 
the same thing occurred in Laos. We were troubled there quite some 
time until the U.N. decided to send a team and make an investiga- 
tion on its own. 

When the investigation was completed, they found that the whole 
disturbance was caused by Laotians rather than Vietnamese. 

Might not the same condition be prevailing in Cambodia? 
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Secretary Brucker. No, sir. 

Senator ELLtenper. Have you positive proof to the contrary ? 

Secretary Brucker. No, sir; I was not there at the time but I have 
my information from the people out there. be 

Senator ELLeNDER. Our own people in Laos also took the position 
that it was an attack from the Communists, but when the United 
Nations team went there they found it to be the contrary. 

Senator Cuavez. There is also this, Mr. Secretary: there is the 
humane element. That is supposed to be French territory. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right, it used to be French territory. 

Senator CuAvez. That is right. The reason I admire the South 
Vietnamese is that they started from scratch. 

Secretary Brucker. I believe they are doing a splendid job in 
Vietnam. 

I think that President Diem and the people over there in raising 
their army of 150,000 and training them—and I have seen them in 
the fields—are doing a grand job of military training. 

They did start from scratch and they now have, of course, enough 
defense there so that with the exception of these raiding parties that 
are on the Cambodian border and the delta, they have internal se- 
curity completely established. 


TRAINING BY AMERICAN OFFICERS 


Senator Exrenper. Mr. Secretary, are the French officers still per- 
forming training functions there ? 

Secretary Brucker. No, the American officers train them in Viet- 
nam. 

Senator ELtenper. When I went there I met many French officers 
who were also training. Have they left? It was my recollection that 
the French insisted on remaining for this purpose. 

Secretary Brucker. No, the South Vietnam Army is being trained 
by the United States under Lt. Gen. Sam Williams, who is our gen- 
eral out there. 

Senator Exrenper. Then the French officers must have left. 

Secretary Brucker. They are out completely. 

Senator ExLenper. Perhaps the major part of them may be out, 
but when I was there [ met many French officers who were stationed 
there and I thought they would remain there for training purposes. 

Secretary Brucker. They were on their way out. 

Following that we had to roll up the material that was left there, 
the surplus. We sent people over there and took that material and 
salvaged it. All of that has been done after the French left. 

Senator Cuavez. Proceed, Mr. Secretary. 


THREAT OF COMMUNIST BLOC 


Secretary Brucker. I had just spoken about the fact that we must 
be realistic and not let this talk about the long-range missiles or NATO 
or any other circumstances dim our view of the military threat that 
exists around the world today. The Communists could very well be 
encouraged to undertake even bolder ventures with respect to the 
so-called lesser forms of aggression ranging from subversion or in- 
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vasion by proxy through rather substantial conventional attacks on 
our friends overseas. 

If the Communist bloc were not deterred from such pursuits when 
we had a virtual monopoly on strategic nuclear capabilities, how much 
less probable it is that they would be deterred in view of the mutual] 
possession of such capability today. 


RETALIATORY CAPACITY 


Our maintenance of an adequate and secure nuclear retaliatory 
capability remains, of course, of primary importance so that an aggres- 
sor will not arrive at a deliberate decision to deliver a thermonuclear 
attack against us. 

At the same time, however, the existence of massive destructive 
capabilities on both sides m: akes their employment by either side less 
likely as a rational choice, except under the most dire circumstances, 

Hence, the use of other, less destructive forms of military force be- 
come relatively more likely in any future resort to military force. 

This requires that the United States, with its allies, possess the 
necessary balanced, flexible forces, suitably deployed to meet this chal- 
lenge. It is for this reason that I am convinced the role of the U.S 
Army forces will grow in its importance to our national sec urity 
in the immediate future. 

It has been established beyond challenge that, in its own interests 
as well as those of all freedom-loving peoples, the United States must 
remain closely associated with other free nations of the world in a sys- 
tem of collective security. 

In the situation we face today, any threat to our friends is an im- 
mediate threat to us, since we can be just as decisively defeated 
through progressive erosion of the free world as through direct attack 
on this continent. 

The front lines of American security are along the entire border of 
the free world or wherever contact may be made between the forces 
of freedom and those of international communism. 


ARMY DEPLOYMENT OVERSEAS 


The bulk of the Army today is on that border of freedom, poised, 
ready for action. Almost half the strength and more than 50 percent 
of the operating forces of the Army are stationed overse: is, giving sub- 
stance to the great mutual defense system which links the United 
States with more than 40 other nations. 

In Europe and the Far East, American combat units are deployed 
side by side with those of our allies. The presence of the five divi- 
sions of the 7th Army in Germany and the two divisions of the 8th 

Army in Korea is well known. 

But these divisions, the basic combat formations, represent only a 
part of the total potential involved. There are also other essential 
combat and support elements, including potent rocket and missile 
units, integrated into our corps and armies and providing support 
to our allies. 

Army officers and men are assisting in the training of the equivalent 
of almost 200 divisions of allied ground troops. The Army furnishes 
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nearly two-thirds of the military personnel comprising our military 
assistance advisory groups and military missions. 

U.S. soldiers serving with our allies provide constant reassurance 
of our steadfast purpose to fulfill our commitments. 

Senator Extenper. Mr. Secretary, have you visited Western 
Europe recently ? 

Secretary Brucker. Not on this trip; no, sir. 


ALLIED FORCES IN KOREA 


Senator E,tenper. I was going to ask about NATO? 

Secretary Brucker. No, [ did not on this trip. On this trip I 
started with the Philippines and Indonesia, visited our troops in 
Korea, and came back through Alaska. 

Senator Exxenper. Did you visit South Korea ? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. 

Senator ExLenper. How many total soldiers were there from 
Britain, from Greece, and Thailand and the other countries serving 
the U.N.? Have they been reduced from the 5,200 they had there 3 
years ago? 

Secretary Brucker. They have been reduced. It is more of a 
token force. I can give you the actual number, but it is more of a 
token force from each of the countries in the last few years. 

General Lemnirzrr. There has been no reduction in the last 2 
years: there is still a Turkish brigade, a Thailand company, and 
the representatives of the other nations are in there also. 

Senator ELLeNpER. The British have a handful there ? 

General Lemnirzer. They were a token group; that is correct. 

Senator Exitenper. As I recall, the number they have there is no 
secret. My recollection is that they had 5,200 altogether. Is it less 
than that now? 

Secretary Brucker. That is the order of magnitude of the total 
group. 

Senator Einenper. Do we still furnish the logistics for this group ? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, sir. ‘They are part of the 8th Army. 

Senator Exvutenper. In other words, what we do is furnish every- 
thing, food, clothing, and implements of war. We get no assistance 
from those who should be assisting us such as the countries of Western 
Europe. 

General Lemnirzer. The primary assistance they provide is by hav- 
ing their combat forces there. This is a very important element of 
the United Nations command in Korea. 

Senator ELLenper. Surely, but the point is that we furnish two divi- 
sions which we support fully. Also, we are supplying the South 
Korean divisions and in addition to that we support this handful of 
soldiers from the other countries. Do you think that is right, General ? 

General Lemnirzer. Yes; I think it is right because it would be un- 
realistic for them to set up a logistics system of supply and lines of 
communication for the small number they have there. 

Senator E,tenper. They ought to reimburse us for this support. 

Senator Cuavez. General, tell us, outside of Turkey, what other 
country has personnel there, military personnel ? 
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General Lemnirzer. Thailand has a large company there. 


BRITISH FORCES IN KOREA 


Senator Cuavez. How many does England have there? 

General Lemnirzer. England still has a token detachment on the 
order of 40. They withdrew their battalion some years ago. 

Senator Cuaverz. Are they not closer to 20? 

General Lemnrirzer. When I left there in 1957 their detachment 
was down to about 40. 

Senator Cuavez. I was there and I was told by the military that the 
only ones that they had there in any number, as always, when the 
showdown comes, were the Turks. 

General Lemnirzer. Yes, sir; they have a brigade. The Turks 
have maintained a brigade there since the fighting in Korea. 

Senator Exttenper. Mr, Chairman, I do not see how we will ever 
get our so-called allies to help us carry the defense burden of the free 

. world when a man like General Lemnitzer who is head of the Army 
takes the position that it is right for us not only to supply and pay 
our own soldiers and the South Koreans but also we should support 
the token forces from other countries. 

I believe that the countries of Western Europe are well able to help 
us and unless we can make them help us they will continue to lean 
on us, 

General Lemnirzer. This is not quite correct. I said that they 
were not maintaining their own lines of communications for their 
relatively small forces—nor do I think they should. 

Senator ELLenper. But you said it was right, though, for us to pay 
for everything without reimbursement. 

General Lemnirzer. This matter has not been settled between the 
countries concerned as to the reimbursement to the U.S. Government. 

Senator ELLenpeR. You know good and well, General, that it will 
never be settled. 

General Lemnirzer. No; I do not. 

Senator Ex.enper. It has been going on for years. I have been 
bringing up this question since I made my first visit there. 

I think it is shameful that we must support these token forces. 

General Lemnirzer. I want to make my position very clear, Senator 
Ellender, because you have implied I am for something that is not 
proper. 

They are providing combat troops, these two nations in Korea, par- 
ticularly Thailand and Turkey. They are all combat forces, and I 
think that is important. 

Senator Exrenper. All right. What I am complaining of is the 
fact that we are paying for that burden, we are paying to have them 
there. 

General Lemnirzer. We are assisting in paying for it. 

But I said that the total financial settlement has not yet been com- 
pletely worked out. 

Senator Exienper. That is the same answer I have been getting 
for the past 7 or 8 years. 
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It strikes me it ought to be done now, not next year, or the year 
after. 

Senator Cuavez. I am not complaining of the program whatso- 
ever, but if it is a U.N. project, other nations should carry their full 
load. ‘That is what I am complaining about. 

I am not complaining about helping them out to pay part of their 
expenses under our agreement; I want to carry it out, but I do not see 
why we should pay expenses for personnel of 20 people from one par- 
ticular nation. 

General Lemnirzer. We are not paying for the British, Senator 
Chavez. 

Senator Cuavez. Good. 

General Lemnirzer. We could give you a breakdown for each coun- 
try, but I am primarily concerned with Turkey and Thailand; they 
both maintain sizable combat forces there. 

Senator Cuavez. All right. I am for Turkey and Thailand, but 
under the agreement were not England and France and the rest of 
the nations supposed to have some military personnel there ? 


TURKISH FORCES 


General Lemnirzer. They did have during the fighting, but for 
except Turkey, which main- 





pany of about 250. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes, but under the agreement weren’t they sup- 
posed to keep personnel there just like the United States and Turkey ? 

General Lemnirzer. No; 1 don’t believe there was any specific 
agreement along that line; but when the United Nations requested 
assistance to support Korea, when the aggression occurred in 1950, 
16 nations responded, including Turkey and Thailand. Most of them 
kept their forces there until the military armistice was signed, and 
then for various reasons they have withdrawn them. 

Senator Cuavez. Their reasons, not our reasons. 

General Lemnirzer. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENpEeR. And we remain there. 

General Lemnirzer. We have two divisions there. We have pulled 
wut many of our forces since the fighting stopped on July 27, 1953. 

But we do still maintain two divisions there as an important part of 


| the United Nations Command. 


However, the bulk of the 155-mile front is held by the Korean Army. 
The Republic of Korea Army. 

Senator Cuavez. I am extremely proud of the fact that New Mexico 
has more military personnel in Korea than England. I really am. 

Senator ELLeNpeR. General, to go back to our previous discussion, I 
want you to understand that I am not trying to be personal with you. 

General Lemnirzer. I understand. 

Senator ELLENDeR. But when I see a man in your capacity more or 
kss take the position that although we are carrying most of the 
defense burden of the free world, indirectly you seem to intimate that 
itis all right for us to continue to do that, notwithstanding the fact 
that our allies are better off now than they have ever been. 


51184-—60—_6 
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General Lemnirzer. There has been a misunderstanding. I wel- 
come the addition of any combat forces to the United Nations Com- 
mand in Korea. 

I was commander in chief of the United Nations Command from 
1955 to 1957 and I welcomed the addition of combat forces from any 
of the 16 nations that responded to the United Nations call in 1950, 
I wanted to make that perfectly clear. 

Senator Cuavez. We understand that. We are not blaming the 
military. Weare just blaming whoever is responsible for not doing it, 

I know you cannot tell England to send troops. Somebody else 
could call their attention to it, though. 

Senator ELtenper. I am sure it has been called to their attention, 
but they do not respond. 

Senator Cuavez. I do not know whether the State Department has 
called it to their attention. It is not the business of the military 
to do it. ‘ 

Senator ELt,Lenper. We will go further into details later, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

I do hope to discuss Korea as well as Formosa, South Vietnam, and 
Western Europe because I think they all ought to help, not only us. 

General Lemnirzer. They are helping. 

Senator ELLENpER. Who is? 


KOREAN CONTRIBUTIONS 


General Lemnrrzer. The Republic of Korea is devoting a tremen- 
dous amount of its limited resources to the support of its armed forces, 

Senator ExLienper. Now, I know that. I am talking about the 
people in Western Europe who are just as interested in this as we are. 
Of course, they are helping us in South Korea, but we put them on 
their feet. 

General Lemnirzer. I think we should be proud of it. 

Senator ELLeNper. Certainly. Weare more or less sustaining their 
army there now. 

General Lemnirzer. That is right so far as weapons and major 
elements of equipment are concerned. 

Senator ELtenper. Exactly. So they are helping themselves. But 
what do they do? They pay their soldiers there 25 or 30 cents a day 
and we feed and clothe them. 

General Lemnirzer. No, sir; we do not. I would like to keep the 
record very clear on this. 

The Republic of Korea feeds and clothes its own troops with some 
assistance from us. 

Senator E.Ltenpver. We furnish defense support ? 

General Lemnirzer. That is correct. 

Senator Extenper. We may not furnish the clothes and food 
directly, but we furnish them the wherewithal to buy the clothes and 
food ? 

General Lemnrrzer. Not all of it. 

Senator ELLenpeR. Well, that is questionable. 

Mr. Chairman, will you permit me to do one thing. A moment ago, 
in connection with the Korean colloquy, we had a while ago, I had the 
clerk of the committee look up the amount of money spent by South 
Korea for her defense and its amounts to one-third while our contribu- 


tion is two-thirds. 
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General Lemnitzer. What year are you showing that for, Senator? 
Senator ELLtenper. The neal fiscal year, 1960. 
Senator McCLeitan. That does not include economic aid. 
Senator ELLenper. That includes defense support which is economic 
aid. 
REIMBURSEMENT FOR LOGISTICS SUPPORT 


General Lemnrrzer. Canada, Norway, Sweden, the Netherlands, 
Italy, and Germany have reimbursed the United States almost com- 
pletely for all of the logistic support that we provided them during 
and since the Korean war. 

Senator ELLenver. They are not there any more? 

General Lemnirzer. They are not there any more. 

Senator ELtLenper. I was speaking, General Lemnitzer, of those 
forces that were there 3 years ago when I visited the front. 

As I recall, and I think you agreed, there are about fifty-two 
hundred ¢ 

General Lemnirzer. 5,420 are the correct figures right now. 

Senator Ettenper. At that time the logistics for all except the 20 
soldiers from England were paid by us. 

General Lemnitrzer. Could I say something in regard to the Repub- 
licof Korea? 

Almost all of their total resources are being devoted to the re- 
habilitation of a destroyed country, a country destroyed by Commu- 
nist aggression. So I do not think there should be the interpretation 
here that they are not doing a good job, and a thorough job, with re- 
spect to the amount that they are putting in their armed forces. 

They are also proceeding on the reconstruction of a country that 
was almost completely devastated during the unjustified Communist 
attack in June 1950. 

Senator E,.ienper. For your information, General, the economy 
of South Korea has never been as good as it is now. 

General Lemnirzer. We should take great pride in that. It was 
done with our assistance. 

Senator ELtenper. That is right. Although they are prosperous 
we are giving them as much as before. 

General Lemnirzer. No, sir. 

Senator ExLLenper. In proportion. The point that I wanted to 

make is simply this: 

We not only have our two divisions there, which we support, but 
we are also supporting the soldiers that are on the entire Korean 
front. That is all I wanted to make plain. 

Senator Cuavez. May I say this for the Korean Army. We not 
only visited the American installations and personnel, but they took 
us to a Korean setup, away from where the American setup was. I 
saw the Korean soldiers working with the crudest of tools on volcanic 
rock, building new barracks. They were actually living in box 
houses. shanties; they were building the finest little barracks you 
could see. : 

Even the tile was fabricated in a crude way. They were making 
their own: they were baking the tile, and in an oven that an Indian 


in New Mexico would not use to bake bread. I saw that with my own 
eyes. 
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TRIBUTE TO TROOPS FROM NEW MEXICO 


Secretary Brucker. Mr. Chairman, apropos of your complimentary 
reference to New Mexico, the gentleman who sits on my right, Under 
Secretary Milton, said he would like to be associated with you in your 
compliment to New Mexico. 

Senator Cuavez. Let me tell you something about our New Mexico 
boys. I had lunch in the mess within 3 miles of the Communist setup. 
There were 16 New Mexico boys there, including Indians and Negroes. 
We are proud of them. A little Sergeant Montez was there from 
New Mexico, down in the southern part close to El Paso. He was 
angry. He said, “Senator, in 1951 I was 10 miles north of here. Why 
the hell can’t we go there now ?” 

He wanted to march. 

Secretary Brucker. That is the right New Mexico spirit, Senator. 

Senator Cuavez. General Moore and I, and the party, and General 
McGruder, who is doing a fine job in my opinion, went all over those 
tunnels that we have over there, in the hills. General Moore could 
hardly walk after we got out of there. 

General Moore. That is the truth, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. You may proceed, Mr. Secretary. 


STRATEGIC ARMY CORPS 


Secretary Brucker. The oversea deployments and commitments 
that I have just described are appropriately termed the forward 
strategy. 

As another essential ingredient of this forward strategy, the Army 
created what we call the Strategic Army Corps or STRAC. We place 
high priority on the battle readiness of this organization. STRAC 
stands ready at all times to reinforce promptly our forces overseas or 
to be deployed independently to other areas where no U.S. troops are 
now deployed. 

It is a well-balanced combined arms force built around one infantry 
and two airborne divisions which can be employed either as a whole 
or in part to meet the precise demands of any situation to which it 
is committed. 

In the event of emergency, the entire corps is prepared to move out to 
any part of the world as rapidly as the necessary air and sea lift can 
be made available. 

Senator Eitenper. Mr. Secretary, could you indicate to us the ex- 
tent to which STRAC has been used abroad since its organization ? 

Secretary Brucker. STRAC is a large 

Senator Extenper. I know what it is, but to what extent has it been 
used abroad since its organization ? 

Secretary Brucker. It has not been used abroad, Senator. It is 
for the purpose of being used if there is occasion to use it. 

About a year and a half ago the 101st Airborne—a task force of 
570 men including equipment—was airlifted from Fort Campbell, 
Ky., to Puerto Rico. This is a distance of 1,650 miles, and the move 
was completed in about 17 hours. That has been the extent to which 
any element in large numbers has been moved. 

In March of this year we are having a very large movement of the 
STRAC forces with the Air Force combined, a joint operation. 
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There will be over 20,000 men altogether, excluding the men from the 
Air Force who will be with us, and there will be a very large number 
of planes taking part in the maneuver. The men will go from not 
only the 101st, but also the 82d Airborne and from the 4th Infantry 
Division which is part of STRAC at Fort Lewis in the State of 
Washington. 

The elements of STRAC will be picked up by these planes and air- 
lifted at various times to fit into this jigsaw pattern, and will then 
land on the fields in Puerto Rico. 

This will be a round trip. The STRAC units will be there for a 
certain length of time and then planes will return them to the United 
States. 

The purpose of this joint exercise is to give to STRAC, all of 
STRAC, and all of the Air Force MATS pilots a knowledgeable con- 
nection by being married together, as we say, in this maneuver, which 
will last about 2 weeks. 

READINESS POSTURE 


It will be in March. We invite any member of the committee who 
will be interested in it to see any part of it you would like. We think 
this is just the forerunner of what we would like to do, and I am glad 
you mentioned it, Senator. 

These boys are so ready that they have even made their last will 
and testament and have all their papers ready. When they go on 
alert, the company moves right out. 

When they are on alert they are on 24 hours’ alert. They go to the 
trucks and they go to the planes. The planes are ready to take off 
from the field in 2 hours. That is the readiness posture which we 
want put to test. 

We think that the Puerto Rican affair which will be an average 
distance of 1.650 miles—and it will be greater than that for the west 
coast and shorter than that for the south and east coasts—will be a 
pretty good central U.S. test. 

[ Deleted. | 

Senator ELtenprer. When this force moves, of course, I presume it 
is equipped to fight immediately ? 

Secretary Brucker. There is sufficient equipment to go with them 
to fight immediately. 

Of course, we will have to bring in the heavier backup and equip- 
ment. We have two ways of doing that. We have asealift, of course, 
which has all been preconditioned and ready; and then we have the 
oe that we are doing. This is in different places in the Far 

ast. 

So that we will have the heavier goods and the heavier equipment 
ready closer to the place where we are going to use it. 

Senator Cuavez. With reference to Puerto Rico, don’t you have 
equipment there at the moment that they could use if necessary ? 

Secretary Bsaucker. We also have some equipment there, but not 
the equipment that we will need. We will have enough equipment 
brought there, however, so that there will be enough for them to take 
over and deploy and be ready to take their place in what would be an 
original defense. 

We cannot take all of the heavy equipment in the planes. We can, 
however, take a sufficient quantity of the units’ weapons and equip- 
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ment. In the last 3 or 4 years, we have been making our equipment 
lighter, and yet have retained necessary tensile strength and 
mobility. 

M-113 ARMORED PERSONNEL CARRIER 


An illustration of that is the M-—113 armored personnel carrier 
which is now made out of a certain type of aluminum. It is very 
much lighter. We save considerable tonnage. Yet it has all of the 
armored protection required for our men, plus the added feature of 
having equipment mounted on the armored personnel carrier. 

Senator Exienper. As I understand, STRAC is simply to supple- 
ment for some time the forces that are now being trained in the 
various countries of the free world ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. That is exactly right. 

Senator ELtenper. Have we any comparable forces from any of 
our other allies? 

Secretary Brucker. You mean do they have STRAC-type forces? 

Senator ExLtenper. Do they have STRAC type or any other type 
along that line? 

Secretary Brucker. They are emulating ours, but we are the leader 
in the field. I don’t want to boast, but we are. But they are emulat- 
ing it. We are getting some from the United Kingdom forces and 
even among the allies we have trained in the Far East. I was sur- 
prised at the paratroopers they now have out there that they have 
trained for this very purpose. 

I am pleased to say to you that those people out there imitate every- 
thing that they see us do. I wish I could put that in words so that 
you could see how they want to do what we do. They see the stand- 
ards that we have, and they see our training and the results. They 
are very anxious to follow and do the things that we do. 

Your reference to paratroops interests me, because they are very 
anxious to have paratroops right out there in the jungles—in the 
places where they are. Of course, their training standards do not 
approach ours, but they are eager to improve. 

Does that answer your question ? 

Senator ELitenper. Yes, sir. 


TROOPS IN HAWAII 


Secretary Brucker. In addition to STRAC here in the continental 
United States, we have a ready force of one division—minus—sta- 
tioned in Hawaii. The combat readiness of these troops and their 
ability to move rapidly within the Far Eastern area if trouble should 
arise, give material substance to our national intent to preserve the 
peace in that area. 

I may say that the 25th Division over there is ready, and to the same 
degree of readiness, as are the STRAC forces in the continental 
United States. 

The three remaining divisions of the Active Army are part of our 
available reinforcement for STRAC, which makes up the remainder 
of our Strategic Army Forcee—STRAC. These units cannot be kept 
in as high a state of readiness because of strength limitations and 
training commitments. 
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Backing up the STRAC, the Army must count upon the immediate 
availability of National Guard and Army Reserve units for the 
prompt expansion of its combat forces in an emergency. 

Senator Cuavez. You are making provisions there that, if neces- 
sary, you would call in the National Guard and Reserves. What is 
the idea of trying to cut down the National Guard and the Reserve? 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Chairman, I am coming to that. I am 
glad that you are interested in this, it is very timely. 

Army air defense units in the continental United States are de- 
ployed to protect important population and industrial areas as well 
as to defend SAC bases. 

This vital contribution to the defense against air attack consists 
basically of surface-to-air missile units of the highly effective NIKE 
family. 

MODERN ROLE OF THE ARMY 


Having reviewed in broad perspective the current commitment of 
the major elements of our Active Army forces, I will now summarize 
the modern role of the Army. 

Major combat forces of the Army are deployed overseas in those 
areas of most strategic importance, worldwide. The units of our 
Strategic Army Corps stand ready in this country. These forces per- 
form a multiple role in support of national policy. Together with 
forces of other services similarly deployed or held in readiness, they 
are first and foremost the cement which binds our collective security 
alliance together. 

Senator ExLenper. Mr. Secretary, may I ask this question: 

Are you receiving any criticism from any of the countries where 
our soldiers are located ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. No. I ran across nothing like that in the Far 
East. ‘They were very happy to have us out there. That was with- 
out exception any place I visited. I think you have reference to some 
trouble we had 3 years ago in Germany, where we had some troops. 
There were some rapings and assaults and robberies and burglaries. 
We took rather emergency measures, you will remember, at that time, 
if I may refresh your recollection. 

At that time General Clarke was the commander of the 7th Army. 
We took these emergency measures. We told them to screen out 
everyone of these violators and all of these fellows that were in cate- 
gory IV, the troublemakers and the people who had been involved in 
these crimes and discharge them. We emphasized the public rela- 
tions and what the United States is doing for all these other countries. 

We did. In the last 214 years we eliminated 72,000 men by screen- 
ing them out. I call them the inepts, in kindness I think. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The result has been that when I was last in Germany, which was 
a year and a half ago, the mayors of nine towns voluntarily came in 
and gave me a little scroll which they had all signed and told me 
about the increased and better public relations. They said you really 
have taken action and the Army has gone to town and we like it. 

They praised very highly the conduct of the Army. 
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Since that time I think the “Stars and Stripes” and other publica- 
tions over there, have noted the fact that there has been this change, 

I am quite sure that at this minute the difference is so marked that 
anyone who goes there will tell you that the Army is in good repute, 

Of course, we have things from time to time, I would not sit here 
and tell you we don’t because of the conduct of individual people who 
do things, but we are constantly on top of it. The overall image of 
the Army over there now is one of very close relationship. 

Those people are beginning to appreciate just really what we are 


doing for them. 
INCIDENTS IN JAPAN 


Senator Ettenper. The most recent one I had in mind was in Japan, 
I believe we recently have had trouble there in the form of demon- 
strations. 

Senator Cuavez. Have you not pulled practically all the Army out 
of Japan? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, sir; we have pulled nearly our entire 
Army out of Japan. All we have there is our logistical base and 
the Air Force there. 

In Korea I think it can be fairly said that our relationships are 
very good. There you have abuse by some of our boys when some- 
thing is done by the Koreans. There is no reason to say that does 
not occur, because it does occur. We have to keep those things iso- 
lated and handle them. 

When we spoke of 72,000 a moment ago that was not taken from 
4 Army in Germany only. That was taken from the Army as a 
whole. 

Since we have taken out the 72,000 and since we have been able to 
put emphasis on quality, we have been able to close four of our five 
Army disciplinary barracks. We have only one at Leavenworth, 
with less than 900 prisoners in the whole Army at the present time. 

Senator Ettenper. What became of the 72,000? Are they still in 
the Army, or in jail? 

Secretary Brucker. No, they were just rejected and discharged 
from the Army. Those were the category IV’s, the inepts, trouble 
makers, these repeaters in the courts-martial and so on. Our court- 
martial rate since that occurred—and I will give credit where credit 
is due—Secretary Milton has been in charge of that program, our 
court-martial rate has been reduced 22 percent and our a.w.o.l. rate, 
which is absent without leave, has been reduced 38 percent. 

In other words, it has paid dividends to get at this matter on a 
wholesale basis. 

I think in this sense I owe a great debt of gratitude to the Congress 
for what you did. Now, it may not be fresh in your mind, but we 
asked you a few years ago if you would approve legislation to permit 
us to screen out these inept people, and not waste the time in training 
them, spending the money and all that. And you did. 

We immediately took advantage of your action. Had it not been 
for the act that you passed, none of this program that Secretary Mil- 
ton, General Lemnitzer and I and others have been working on, would 
have been possible. 

Senator McCretian. Mr. Secretary, what kind of discharges did 
they receive? 
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Secretary Brucker. They are all under honorable discharge, Sena- 
tor. They are not discharged dishonorably. They are all under hon- 
orable conditions. That is, those that were taken out. 

Senator McCietian. That would not apply to those who were 
convicted 4 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Senator McCrietian. But the others were discharged under honor- 
able discharge conditions ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Senator McC etian. So we will not have the problem of their 
coming back urging us to take some action to get them restored ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. No, you would have had difficulty before now if 
we had not handled that in the right way. 

Senator CuHavez. You may proceed. 


STABILIZING INFLUENCE OF AMERICAN TROOPS 


Secretary Brucker. Army forces must perform essential tasks in 
any form of war: 

In cold war, our forward deployed forces have a stabilizing in- 
fluence. The physical presence of the U.S. soldier on the ground pro- 
vides tangible, unmistakable evidence of the determination of the 
United States to assist our friends in resisting aggression or subver- 
sion, and in preserving liberty. 

In general thermonuclear war the Army role would include: 

Preventing, in concert with forces of the other services and our 
allies, the overrunning of critical land areas and populations; 

Assisting in the defense of the continental United States against 
strategic att ack; and 

Participating in operations designed to insure that the conflict is 
brought to a successful political solution. 

There will be much left to accomplish after the initial nuclear ex- 
change. To achieve a favorable conclusion to total war, the necessary 
control must be established over the land areas and populations 
involved. 

Important as these tasks at the extreme ends of the spectrum of 

ossible conflict may be, the evolving threat which I earlier described 

ighlights the critical importance of guarding against piecemeal ag- 
gression which, if not deterred or repelled, could seriously threaten 
our national security. 

With our deployed and ready forces, the United States, in concert 
with her allies, must be able to deter any form of military aggression 
short of total war, or be ready to meet it with appropriate force, cal- 
culated to end the conflict quickly or to localize and restrict it. 


ROADS PROBLEMS 


Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, during the trip I took this fall, I 
found this problem, which confronts not only the Army, but even the 
Air Force—roads. 

Are the countries that we are trying to help doing anything in order 
to have a facility there so that the troops can get to the places of atten- 
tion, if need be? What are they doing? 
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In South Vietnam I know that that was a problem, they told us, 
getting to the place of action. 

Secretary Brucker. There is a problem, and they are working 
on it. Of course, it is still in a primitive state, as you know. General 
Williams is putting his heart and soul back of this road program. 

Without going into details with respect to the specific military 
portion of it, I had quite a conference with him about that as to what 
would happen when our military forces landed and how we would 
get them to the place they are supposed to go. He is bothered by 
that the same as I am. } 

They ought to go faster with their roads, but with their funds and 
their lack of equipment, bulldozers and all the rest, I guess we just 
have to make time as fast as we can. 

But you put the finger on it. In those countries it is difficult. 

To perform this expanding role, involving widespread deployments 
and high degrees of readiness, the Active Army has a requirement 
for high quality personnel, and also a basic requirement for personnel 
strength. 

TOTAL ARMY STRENGTH 


The fiscal year 1961 budget will provide for the strength of the 
Army to be continued at 870,000 officers and men, which is the same 
number as for the current year. 

The Army has felt right along that this number is marginal and 
that any diminution of this strength wouid weaken our oversea de- 
ployments and would jeopardize our ability to meet worldwide 
commitments. 

Approval by the Congress of this 870,000 strength will assure that 
the Army will be able to maintain its current readiness posture 
through June 1961. We will continue to develop the maximum efli- 
ciency out of this level of strength in order to carry out the wide- 
spread missions of the Army. 

The effect upon our Army National Guard and Army Reserve of 
the expanding Army role has been perhaps even more profound than 
upon the Active Army. 

In the past, our mobilization concepts allowed a certain amount of 
time for training and equipping of Reserve components before they 
would be called upon to join with the Active Army in defense of the 
Nation. 

Today all of that is changed. 

First, the Army Reserve and Army National Guard are actually 
furnishing nearly two-thirds of the Officers Corps of the Active Army 
with the bulk of the officers coming from the Army Reserves. 

Second, Army National Guard units are right now manning some 
of our important air defense installations. 

In Hawaii they are taking over the entire function, and in the 
continental United States, they have performed a significant part of 
the task. 

Third, six specially selected divisions of the Army National Guard 
and supporting elements of both the guard and the Army Reserve 
are kept in the highest possible state of readiness to augment elements 
of the Strategic Army Force. 

In other words, as the STRAC forces move out the National Guard 
has to move right in to take their place. 
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Fowth, Army Reserve reinforcement elements for STRAC, as well 
as for other portions of the Active Army, to include the mobilization 
and training base, have been brought to a state of readiness which 
will allow emergency augmentation with impressive speed and 
efficiency. 

Quality in our active forces must, therefore, be matched by quality 
among our Reserve components—qu: lity in the form of both ready, 
effective units and ready, effective individuals. 

The fact that our Active Army, particularly in terms of ready 
combat forces, is so small relative to the probable requirements of an 
emergency means that our Reserve components must continue to 
maintain an unprecedented degree of readiness. 

The necessity for quality and readiness is further accented by the 
planned reduction in paid drill strength from 700,000 to 630,000 in 
fiscal year 1961. 

PENTOMIC CONCEPT 


One significant advance toward such readiness has been made by 
reorganization of both the Army Reserve and Army National Guard 
according to the pentomic concept. These same considerations pro- 
vided the primary motivating influence behind the one-army concept 
we are currently stressing. 

The Army is endeavoring to utilize to best advantage the resources 
made available for the execution of its roles and missions. 

Senator Cuavez. You spoke of quality, which is very laudable. 
What about quantity? 

Secretary Brucker. You mean the National Guard ? 

Senator Cuavez. National Guard and Reserves. Why do you tend 
all the time to cut down the National Guard and the Reserves? I want 
you to give us your opinion. 

Secretary Brucker. I certainly will, sir. I will do it either right 
now or when I get through with this portion. 

Senator Cravez. All right, you go ahead. 

Secretary Brucker. Well, right here is where I go into business 
management and next is manpower and the amount for manpower. 

Would it be all right to do that then ? 

Senator Cnavez. That is all right. 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


Secretary Brucker. A tremendous business management responsi- 
bility rests upon the shoulders of our military commanders today. 
Our Armed Forces are keenly aware of this fact and responsive to the 
gravity of their responsibility for the conservation of the tax dollars 
supplied from our national resources. 

Speaking in particular for my own service, the Army, I assure you 
that it is meeting this challenge. We are fully cognizant of the fact 
that any waste or inefficiency unnecessarily depletes our national re- 
sources and directly diminishes our own sheliee to carry out our 
mission. 

We know well that if we are to have the strength necessary to do 
the long, hard, tough job that lies ahead of us, we must w ring the 
maximum in fighting power from every tax dollar and resource at our 


disposal. 
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For this reason, it is increasingly important for commanders and 
principal staff personnel at all levels to be familiar with modern man- 
agement, techniques and procedures by which the Army programs, 
budgets for, acquires, and controls the use of its resource. 

Our response to the problem has been the operation of the U.S. 
Army Management School at Fort Belvoir. Its mission is to provide 
management training to assist commanders and selected staff officers 
and civilians in the performance of these managerial functions. 

Over 2,500 top officers and key civilians have attended this school 
since its first class was assembled approximately 5 years ago. 

I propose now to cover the most significant developments of the 
past year in the fields of manpower, operation and maintenance, 
logistics, modernization of equipment, and research and development. 


MANPOWER 


Although modern weapons and equipment must be exploited to the 
fullest, men of skill and dedication—as well as men in numbers—re- 
main essential to the Army in the accomplishment of its assigned mis- 
sions, both in war and in the day-to-day support of our national 
policy. 

This is true from many points of view—to mention only two: lead- 
ership qualities for proper handling of units in the fluid, dispersed 
combat actions characteristic of modern warfare; intelligence and 
technical skills necessary to handle the more complicated modern 
equipment. 

The Army personnel system has constantly demonstrated its ability 
to respond to the quality challenge. 

Some of the significant areas which have received and will continue 
to receive emphasis include the attraction and retention of qualified 
personnel, needed for positions of leadership, combat, and technical 
skills; the proper classification, distribution, and utilization of avail- 
able personnel; the education and development of personnel to make 
maximum use of potentialities and talents, and improvement in the 
morale and motivation of all members of the Army. 

During fiscal year 1959, there was continued improvement in both 
enlistments and reenlistments. This may be attributed to a combina- 
tion of many factors, including the pay bill of 1958, domestic eco- 
nomic conditions, the reenlistment counselor system, and improve- 
ments in the Army Recruiting Service. Regular Army enlisted per- 
sonnel represented 73 percent of the total enlisted strength at the end 
of fiscal year 1959, as compared with 65 percent at the end of fiscal 
year 1958. We anticipate further increases in fiscal years 1960 and 
1961. 





PREINDUCTION SCREENING 


Continuing beneficial results have been secured from the program 
designed to eliminate those marginal persons who were unable to meet 
performance standards, combined with preinduction screening—for 
which the last Congress provided—to reject individuals without 
aptitude for training. 

Such selectivity has contributed to a marked decline in disciplinary 
problems. We have been able to save untold hours of training time 
which was formerly wasted in inept men. We have been able to con- 
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centrate on training more efficient men working full time at the 
soldier’s job. 

A basic objective of manpower management in the Army is to ob- 
tain the highest possible number of operating forces—the combat 
forces and their direct supporting elements—within its authorized 
total strength. Success of the Army in its attainment of this objec- 
tive is indicated by the fact that by end fiscal 1961 65.8 percent of 
the Army’s total strength will be found in operating forces. This 
compares with 62.5 percent in fiscal year 1958 and 58.8 percent during 
the Korean conflict. 

In other words, this objective shows as to the number of operating 
forces that we are increasing and trying to move them more and more 
into the operating end and less in the technical service end. 

Before I go into “Operation and maintenance,” I would like to 
answer your question, Mr. Chairman, with regard to the National 
Guard and Reserve. 


NATIONAL GUARD AND RESERVE STRENGTH 


The National Guard and Reserve strength at the present time is 
on the order of 400,000 for the National Guard and 300,000 for the 
U.S. Army Reserve, making a total of 700,000 for the paid drill 
strength for this current year, fiscal 1960. 

Now, under the present budget that would be reduced to 630,000, 
or 10 percent, 70,000 less, during the next fiscal year. 

It would start with 700,000 as of June 30, 1960, and wind up with 
630,000 at the end of the fiscal year, namely, June 30, 1961. 

That is the budget amount at the present time and that would re- 
sult, of course, in changes in both the National Guard and the U.S. 
Army Reserve. 

Senator Cuavez. Any reason ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is the guideline we have received for the 
preparation of our budget. 

Senator Cuavez. What do you think of it? 

Secretary Brucker. That was not initiated by the Army. 

: Senator Cuavez. I thought so. You would prefer to have the full 

00,000 ? 

Secretary Brucker. Unless we have the 700,000 we will be faced 
with three alternatives. I might as well be frank and tell you what 
they are. 

Seaniee CuaAvez. We want you to be frank. You have always been 
frank. Itis yourjob. Weare trying to help you. 

Secretary Brucker. We indulged in what is called a reorganization 
of the National Guard and the U.S. Army Reserves along the pen- 
tomic concept. Over the period of more than a year we were engaged 
in allocating to the States and the localities within the States the units 
that would be involved in that reorganization along that pentomic 
concept. 

That was a pretty difficult operation, Mr. Chairman and members, 
because we had to change the whole structure to approach the pen- 
tomic concept. It was necessary to streamline the organization; to 
establish the units that would apply, and to adjust them with the 
things that are required in case of war. 
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At the end of that long period of time we had the structures set 
up, it was passed by the Army staff, the Chief of Staff, and sent to me. 

I went over it very carefully. After that it was reworked time and 
time again, and it was returned tome. Then it was taken up with the 
Adjutant General of each of the States of the Union and all of the 
heads of the U.S. Army Reserve units. 

There are 27 National Guard divisions and 10 U.S. Army Reserve 
divisions. 

At that time, the purpose that we had was to preserve the integrity 
of the 27 divisions and the 10 Reserve divisions so that each State, or 
each portion of the country would retain National Guard representa- 
tion and that the 10 U.S. Army Reserve divisions would likewise be 
spread geographically throughout the country. 


REDUCTION IN GUARD AND RESERVE STRENGTH 


It was thought that at that time we could not do it because there was 
instruction—this was 2 years ago—to cut the strength down to 630,000. 

Under those circumstances we were not able to keep the 27 divisions 
of the National Guard and the 10 divisions of the U.S. Reserve. 

So we urged at that time, 2 years ago, that the strength be retained 
at 700,000. 

I appeared before your committee at that time, you will remember 
very well, and you asked me the question, do I recommend this reduc- 
tion and I said very frankly to you I do not recommend the reduction 
to 630,000. The Army has recommended 700,000, but we will abide 
by whatever may be the result of whatever the Congress and the 
administration does. 

Senator Cuavez. The Congress did provide for 400,000 National 
Guard and 300,000 Army Reserve forces. 

Secretary Brucker. The Congress provided sufficient troops for 
the 700,000. The plan of the 27 divisions was retained. 

We went forward with the reorganization on that basis. 

The Governor of every State and the adjutant general of every State 
and territory approved it finally. I will say that was not easy because 
each wanted to get some in addition to what it had, but each one saw 
the whole plan and it was finally approved last year and went into 
effect. 

The same with regard to the U.S. Army Reserve. 

So now we have, at this time, a balanced structure, with all of the 
50 States, and Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia in addition. 
They are reorganized and ready to go. They have made the best 
progress they have ever made in the history of the U.S. Army. 

I am not bragging about it, but I am just quoting from General 
Clarke, who is in charge of our Continental Army Command. 

They send out the Regular Army inspectors and instructors. They 
mark these people and they are right down to their units. They have 
reported to me as recently as this past summer after the training that 
these men are in such good shape. Never before have their marks been 
so high and their proficiency as good as it is at the present time. 

So I am happy to report that this is the situation at the moment. 
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Senator Cuavez. At the moment, but under this budget it would be 
cut, would it not ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, if this budget is adopted under the guide- 
lines that we have been given. 

Senator Cuavez. What is your opinion, carrying out your duties 
in good conscience, as I know you will, would you recommend that 
we keep the strength at 700,000 ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. Senator, I have recommended that repeatedly. 
I have recommended it again this year and that has been my position 
right along. 

If there is any different situation, here is what we will have to do, 
and again I am trying to be as frank as I can in telling you in ad- 
vance. 

Should the lower strength prevail, we will have to streamline or 
skeletonize the units which are at present far below 100 percent 
strength. 

You realize we do not keep them at 100 percent. But we will have 
to skeletonize all of them and keep all of them, or else we will have 
to take out units and possibly eliminate divisions of the National 
Guard and Reserve in order to keep the forces pentomic. 

Of course, the third alternative would be to do one or both—both 
skeletonize and reduce units. Those are the three alternatives we will 
have to resort to if the strength is reduced. 


ANTIAIRCRAFT BATTALIONS 


Senator ELttenper. Do you know whether or not we have in the 
Army at the present time any antiaircraft battalions of any kind 
located anywhere in the world, including the United States. 

Secretary Brucker. General Lemnitzer would be glad to answer 
that. 

General Lemnirzer. I presume you are talking about antiaircraft 
gun battalions, Senator. 

Senator ELLeNper. Yes. 

General Lemnirzer. In addition to two Skysweeper gun battalions 
in Europe, both of which will be inactivated next year, we have only 
one gun battalion still in the U.S. Army. It happens to be located 
in the Panama Canal Zone guarding the Panama Canal. 

Senator ELienper. These are the same as we had in World War II? 

General Lemnirzer. That is right. 

Senator ExLEenpeR. I asked this question because I knew that they 
were obsolete and I had heard we were still maintaining a few 
battalions. 

General Lemnirzer. We are eliminating the gun and going to the 
surface-to-air guided missile, a much more eflective weapon, much 
greater range and much more accurate. 

Senator ELLenperR. Have those which were located in England 
been inactivated ? 

General Lemnirzer. They have been inactivated or they have been 
moved to other areas. Most of them have now been equipped with 
missiles. 

Senator ELtenper. As I recall, some were sent to France? 
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General Lemnirzer. And to Germany. 

Senator Exitenper. And maintained as antiaircraft battalions until 
such time as they were converted to missiles ? 

General Lemnirzer. That is correct. 


RESERVE COMPONENTS’ STRENGTH 


Senator Rosertrson. Mr. Secretary, of course I have taken a great 
interest in the National Guard because of the splendid record made 
by the 29th Division and the 116th Infantry from Virginia. 

If this committee wanted to keep the National Guard at the present 
level of 400,000 and the Reserve at 300,000, and not approve the 10 
percent cut in both of those, how much would we have to add to your 
budget ? 

Secretary Brucker. Would you mind if I gave you the total with 
respect to the whole 70,000 instead of breaking it in parts? 

Senator Ropertson. That would be all right. 

Secretary Brucker. The total required increase for both the Na- 
tional Guard and the U.S. Army Reserve would be $125.4 million, 
broken down as follows—would you care for the breakdown of it? 

Senator Roperrson. Yes. 

Secretary Brucker. $35 million for the “Reserve personnel, Army” 
appropriation. 

Thirty-one million seven hundred thousand dollars for the “Na- 
tional Guard personnel, Army” appropriation. 

Two hundred thousand dollars for “Operation and maintenance, 
Army National Guard.” 

Thirty-eight million five hundred thousand for the “Operation and 
maintenance, Army” funds for active Army support. 

“Procurement of equipment and missiles, Army,” $20 million. 

In other words, equipment to equip them with the proper procure- 
ment items in missilery and weapons would be $125.4 million. 

Senator Roperrson. I know you appreciate the fine contribution 
that these Reserves and guards are making to the curent strength 
of our forces. You have said the destructive power of an all-out nu- 
clear war would be so great that for the immediate foreseeable fu- 
ture the danger of some brush war would be greater than for some 
all-out nuclear war. 

Senator Brucker. That is right. 


SOVIET VERSUS U.S. ARMY EQUIPMENT 


Senator Ropertson. I have inferred from what you said that you 
feel that the Soviet Army is better equipped than ours ? 

Secretary Brucker. I think on the whole the Soviet Army has 
more modern equipment than we do. Our equipment was better 
than theirs after World War II, but that has been reversed since 
that time. Now, of course we desire to get more modern equip- 
ment. 

I plan to cover the subject of modernization in more detail in just a 
few minutes. 

Senator Ropnerrson. Well, since I have to go on the floor I antici- 
pated a little bit, and I just ran ahead of your testimony because I 
am very much interested in what is involved here, especially with 
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one of your opening statements that military power and the threat- 
ened use of military power have long been basic elements of Sino- 
Soviet bloc strategy. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Senator Roserrson. I tried to develop the same plea yesterday 
with the Secretary of Defense. Of course, I may have used an un- 
diplomatic word. He said we must be strong psychologically. 

I asked if the free world gets the feeling that Russia is far strong- 
er militarily than we are, would it be possible sometime in an inter- 
national conference that we might get blackmailed. 

Of course, I shouldn’t have used that word. That was not a diplo- 
matic word. 

I just meant by blackmail that, “If you don’t do what we want 
we will blow your head off.” 

But that is what you had in mind here, when you mentioned strat- 
egy, that they will use their superior force to tell us what we have to 
doand dare usnot todoit. Isthat what you meant? 

Secretary Brucker. I did. I used the word “blackmail” myself, in 
my statement. 

Senator Roserrson. My word did not seem to go very well with 
your boss. He sidestepped it in this way, a very nice answer, but he 
sidestepped it. He said, “I feel that the free world must be strong in 
all values, militarily, economically, and psychologically,” but he did 
not say how you can be strong psychologically if you are weak 
militarily. 

MISSILE PROGRAM 


That is what I was trying to develop with respect to an alleged gap 
in the missile program. 

Now, I asked him this question : 

Mr. Secretary, if you did not have to bother at all about the money, and we 
could find it for you within the framework of a sound fiscal policy, would you 
like to step up the production of missiles to try to shorten the gap between now 
and 1962 in the missile field and speed up the production of the B—70 bombers? 

He said “No” to both questions; no matter how much money was 
available, he did not want to do it- 

Now, reading ahead to this sentence you have in nearly the last of 
your statement, I feel that maybe the heart of your distinguished 
Chief of Staff bleeds just a little bit when he thinks of his fine boys 
maybe being thrown into combat somewhere all over the world with- 
out the best firepower we know could be given them. 

Here is what you say: 

It is a balanced budget designed to support an army as effective, modern, and 
mobile ag the resources will allow. 

Tassume that means as the money you have given us in this budget 
will enable us to provide. 

Secretary Brucker. Senator, we are going to give you every ounce 
of what we can do to get a balanced force and to procure the right 
equipment. 

We are going to do everything we can within whatever funds we are 
illowed. ‘That is what I am trying to say to you. 

Senator Ropertson. They have a saying in the mountains of Vir- 
ginia, “If I had my ‘druthers.’ ” 
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If you had your “druthers,” would you speed up the modernization 


of your army? 
MODERNIZATION PROGRAM 


Secretary Brucker. You will see, as | go along, I urged it and I 
believe init. I think the rate of modernization is the thing you ought 
to consider and all of us ought to consider frankly, because it is that 

rate that we are trying to get established or incre: ased in order to get 
more of these hardware items. 

Senator Rosertrson. Some of us think we see some items in the 
budget which to us are not quite as important as maintaining the 
National Guard and the Reserves at the present unit strength. 

I am glad that you tell us frankly you are now and have been for 
some time of the vpinion that these Reserve forces should be ke pt at 
the present strength and trained and equipped for prompt service in 
the event they should be needed. 

Secretary Brucker. I could not tell you any other than that be- 

sause that has been my opinion and I retain it. What I am saying 
about it is that we are going to do the best we can under any 
circumstances. , 

Whatever tne result is, we ure going to cut the cloth to suit exac tly 
what we have. 

Senator Cuavez. With the money available? 

Secretary Brucker. With the money available to us. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


Senator Roserrson. For instance, this proposed budget calls for 
30,000 new civilian employees. Some of us feel that we ial WOITY 
along for a year or two with the present force of civilian employees, 
although it would be mignty pleasant politically to create a lot of 
new jobs of that character, instead of cutting out the fighting men 
who might be needed to stop the fighting where it starts, if somebody 
is bluffing us to start a shooting war. 

So we are not bound by this budget and we are glad to have your 
frank opinion on the $125,400,000 that is proposed to be cut from this 
budget that you think should be put back. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator McCrietian. Mr. Secretary, where you use the word “re- 
sources,” you simply meant appropriations? You did not mean the 
resources of the country: you meant the resources which would be 
the appropriations by the Congress. 

Secretary Brucker. That is exactly right. 

Senator McCretxan. You usually think of resources as—— 

Secretary Brucker. We get our resources from the appropriations 
that are given us. 

Senator McCienian. Actually, you are talking about appropria- 
tions and not the resources of the country ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. We are talking about the very 
practical thing of our money resources—what we are able to get. 

Senator Rosertson. Mr. Chairman, if I may be excused, I want to 
make one other comment. 

Senator Cuavez. Certainly. 
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Senator Ropertson. I wish to say, Mr. Secretary, that last Sunday 
I participated in the dedication of a very fine hospital i in the old and 
historic county of Culpeper, Va., and we had there the U.S. Army 
Chorus that made a very fine contribution to that program, 

I shall be glad if you have somebody on your staff convey to that 
organization my thanks, the thanks of my friends and constituents in 
Culpeper County and the thanks of the wide radio audience that they 
reached in a large part of northern Virginia, for the wonderful sing- 
ing they did—patriotic songs, folk songs—and the fact that those boys 
are as fine in peacetime as they are in wartime. 

Secretary Brucker. Thank you very much. 


ARMORY CONSTRUCTION 


Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, getting back to the National 
Guard, I am deeply interested in the National Gu: wd and the Reserve. 
I am pretty sure that every Member of Congress is also very inter- 
ested. They are their home boys. 

We made available to the Army last year $12 million for construc- 
tion of new armories in 1960. Our information is that not a single 
armory has been constructed or is intended to be constructed. Is there 
any particular reason, justifiable reason, for this situation / 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Chairman, that money has been held in re- 
serve at the direction of the Comptroller of the Department of 
Defense. 

Senator Cuavez. We are not blaming you at all. It was appropri- 
ated for a purpose, to be used in a certain year. ‘That was in the 1960 
budget. ‘I'welve million dollars was made available for the construc- 
tion of new armories. 

I am not blaming you for it. I know that, after all, you are under 
orders, too. But I do not think it is right. 

Senator ELLeENpeR. Mr. Secretary, you will carry those funds over 
to 1961 ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. It is a carryover to 1961. That is a carryover, 
something that is not a 1-year budget. It is a no-year appropriation, 
as I remember. 

Senator Cuavez. But for what purpose ? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. It has gone into the fund to finance the 
fiscal 1961 program. It went over from 1960 to 1961. 

Senator ELLENpDER. For constructing armories ? 

Senator Cuavez. That is right. It will not be used for any other 
pur pose ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. It will go over to 1961 to be used for that 
purpose in 1961. 

Senator McCiettan. Do you mean, Mr. Secretary, whatever ap- 
propriation is made for 1961 will be augmented by the carryover? 

Secreetary Brucker. No; it will be used to finance our fiscal year 
1961 program. It will reduce the new obligational authority required 
to finance the fiscal year 1961 program. 

Senator McCietian. Do you not have something in the 1961 budget 
for the same purpose ? 

Secretary Brucker. In addition to the amount of $12 million? 

Senator McCLe.tian. That is what Imean. How much do you have 
in this budget ? 
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Secretary Brucker. We will get the exact amount for you here. 

General Travus. $20 million. The “Military construction, Army 
National Guard,” contemplated program for 1961 is $20 million. 

Senator McCLeLtian. $20 million ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Senator McCietian. Then you really have available for construc- 
tion in 1961 fiscal year $32 million ? 

General Travus. There is a $20 million program, $12 million carry- 
over, $8 million of new money. 

Secretary Brucker. It is the $8 million that is in addition to the 
$12 million. 

Senator Cravez. We do not mind waiting a year, but we do not 
want to wait three. We hope that armories will be constructed in 
1961. 

Proceed, Mr. Secretary. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Secretary Brucker. Operation and maintenance programs provide 
for the day-to-day functioning of the Army. The activities in these 
programs are not merely housekeeping activities, but are vital in weld- 
ing together our military and civilian manpower, our materiel and 
our installations into an efficient military force. 

Without adequate operation and maintenance programs, most effec- 
tive use cannot be made of all the resources provided by the taxpayer’s 
dollar. With adequate provision for operation and maintenance, a 
savings is accomplished in the long run. 

Unfortunately, this function of operation and maintenance, O. & 
M.—is often misunderstood and consequently neglected. Adequate 
provision for operation and maintenance is just as essential as the 
provision of the guns, missiles, or other equipment itself. 

Operation and maintenance trains and sustains our combat and 
supporting units and repairs and maintains our equipment and facil- 
ities. This program has also provided more than 75 percent of the pay 
of direct hire civilians employed on military functions by the Army. 
A specific example will serve to illustrate my point: 

Unserviceable, but economically repairable equipment held in back- 
log for lack of maintenance funds represents a substantial capital 
investment which is not making its intended contribution to Army 
-apabilities. 

FUNDS FOR REPAIR AND EQUIPMENT 


Resources devoted to the repair of such equipment pay great divi- 
dends in facilitating training with the equipment and in improving 
our materiel readiness to meet an emergency. 

As our equipment ages, maintenance requirements increase, the 
backlog tends to grow, repair costs increase as a result of further 
depreciation, and when repair is no longer economical, replacement 
becomes necessary. 

The Army has made an intensive effort to reduce its maintenance 
costs by improving procedures, by reducing where possible the amount 
of maintenance required, and by more efficient use of facilities. 

During fiscal year 1960, we have been able to arrest the growth of 
the backlog of deferred equipment maintenance. We anticipate that 
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in fiscal year 1961 we will be able to preclude further increases in 
this backlog, but no appreciable reduction in the level of deferred 
equipment maintenance will be possible. 

There is also a considerable backlog of deferred facilities mainte- 
nance at Active Army installations worldwide. This backlog of de- 
ferred facilities maintenance has increased during fiscal year 1960, and 
will continue to increase at about the same rate in fiscal year 1961. 

Operation and maintenance activities have been carefully reviewed, 
and wherever possible economies have been effected. ‘These economies 
include continuous and aggressive effort in closing and consolidating 
depot and supply activities; improvement of maintenance procedures ; 
improvements in equipment reliability; more complete utilization of 
medical facilities; and elimination of property no longer needed by 
the Army. 

On the other hand, as more complex, modern items such as missiles 
and aircraft are added to our inventory, maintenance requirements 
also become more complex and costs increase. 

Such things as additional missile master sites, new missile units, 
and additional dependent housing, to say nothing of the effects of infla- 
tion—all will create increased costs for operation and maintenance 
during fiscal year 1961. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say this in addition: 

When it comes to the “Operation and maintenance” account, this is 
not just the painting of a barn or a barracks or something similar. 
This is the appropriation that finances the repair of tanks and the 
armored personnel carriers and the weapons and the equipment to 
put it up on the line again instead of having it backlogged and de- 
ferred. Equipment in this state is of no use to the Army, until it is 
repaired. 

enator Cuavez. Probably you are paying rent in order to keep it 
inthe condition it is in? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right, and we are not getting the things 
that we need in the meantime. 

The reason that I am speaking about this is that all of these other 
programs such as SAC and TAC are considered more glamorous than 
the day-to-day operations supported by this appropriation. This is 
not just on Army problem—all three services have the same difficulty. 

I am not saying this as a special plea for the Army, but I am saying 
this about it—we have reached a point in operation and maintenance 
where we really have to administer our funds carefully. 

Facilities maintenance backlog has gone up to $136 million. It is 
estimated in the equipment maintenance backlog we have upward of 
$1.2 billion in the same category. 

We have to get these backlogs reduced and get that equipment out 
inthe hands of troops. 

It is mainly the materiel in the hands of troops that counts. 

Iam merely asking the attention of this committee and your help 
o this. It is just a question of trying to give you the best we can. 

If we do not get the quality of new equipment, we certainly ought 
to get the funds that will put us in position to repair the old equipment 
and keep it on the line. 
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CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


Senator Extenper. Mr. Secretary, is this repair work done by 
civilians ? , 

Secretary Brucker. It is done by civilians and by Army people at 
different places—it depends on where you are and what the type is, 

We can do a lot of it ourselves, and we are, but we have to hire some 
civilians in some communities to help. 

Senator ELtenper. Senator Robertson raised the question a while 
ago wherein there was a request for 30,000 additional civilian em- 
ployees. 

Secretary Brucker. We are not asking for any more people in that 
regard, to answer that question specifically. 

As a matter of fact, the number of civilians has been reduced. 
What we are asking is that when you look it over, you remember that 
this “Operation and maintenance” is a cripple. 

Senator Cuavez. I am glad you called it to our attention. 

Senator ELLenper. You are very eloquent on the subject. 

Secretary Brucker. Thank you. 


LOGISTICS 


We are striving toward a supply system which will maintain our 
combat forces at peak efficiency and, at the same time, permit us 
to reduce the number of items in the system, particularly those which 
are stocked in forward areas. 

Probably the best example of our accomplishments along these 
lines exists in the supply system which stretches from the Bay of 
Biscay to Germany in support of the 7th Army. 

As you know, the development of this line of communications 
across France, begun in 1950, served the major purpose of reducing 
the vulnerability of U.S. stocks then stored in Germany and the 
dependence of our combat forces on an exposed supply line from 
Bremerhaven. In order that this system will be immediately respon- 
sive to any emergency situation, it is currently used to fill the day- 
to-day needs of our troops in Germany. 

In order to operate such a system in the most efficient fashion and 
to avoid concentration of supplies or stockage levels which would 
represent serious risks of loss under conditions of modern warfare, 
improved supply procedures were required. 

As a result of 2 years’ experience with an experiment known as 
Project MASS—modern army supply system—such procedures have 
been worked out. 

The net result has been to speed supplies to the consumer, to reduce 
costs, and to reduce item stockage at all echelons of supply in over- 
seas theaters, from front line to depot. 

These latter reductions stem primarily from faster and more efli- 
cient methods of requisition and delivery. 

There is a continuing requirement to provide new and improved 
structures of various types at installations within the United States 
and in base rights areas overseas. 
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The Army has inactivated 40 installations and major activities 
since the beginning of fiscal year 1958, and additional installations 
will be inactivated when no longer needed. 

Nevertheless, the development, deployment, and support of new 
weapons systems in particular generate requirements for new facili- 
ties, Many at existing installations, and some at entirely new locations, 
especially 1 in overseas areas. 

Current funding levels will provide for only the highest priority 
items among these ¢ construction requirements. 


MODERNIZATION 


I cannot emphasize too strongly the importance to the Nation— 
indeed to the whole free world, of providing the most modern arms 
and equipment to troops of the U.S. Army. This is not simply a 
matter of insuring that the American soldier is well equipped when 
and if he is called upon to stand up against the vastly superior num- 
bers and often superbly equipped forces of the Communist world; 
this modernization problem also has serious overtones in the broader 
sphere of international relations. 

Deep concern with the much discussed missile gap and the space 
race—important as they are—sometimes tends to obscure the fact that 
there is also a deadly serious contest afoot in many other elements of 
national power and in other facets of military capability. 

Perhaps we can best appreciate the impact of this contest by con- 
sidering for a moment the situation with respect to the Soviet Union 
in its position as leader of the Communist bloc. Not only have the 
Soviets to all intents and purposes completely reequipped their own 
army with modern items since World War II, they also have provided 
large quantities of military equipment to Red China and the satel- 
lites; and they continually make attractive offers of modern equip- 
ment to the so-called uncommitted nations. 

Our evidence indicates that, despite Soviet claims, there has been no 
significant reduction in Soviet ground forces or other types of mili- 
tary forces. 

Soviet line divisions are supported by a wide variety of mobile bal- 
listic missiles as well as conventional weapons of the latest design. 

It is perhaps sufficient to note that with the exception of two mor- 
tars and one howitzer, they have developed and issued to troops post- 
war models of all of the infantry, artillery, and armor weapons used 
in these forces. 

In fact, for some weapons there have been two postwar generations. 

We have also received reports of increasing numbers of postwar 
Soviet models in the hands of certain satellite troops, notably in East 
Germany and Poland. 

Athough I am not advocating that the United States attempt to 

match Soviet production gun for gun and tank for tank, free world 
modernization and production programs must be kept in a proper 
relationship to those of the Communist world to avoid many other 
consequences over and above the relative obsolesence of the equip- 
pag the hands of our own active forces, serious as that in itself 
may be. 
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In many parts of the world caught in the grip of the worldwide 
struggle between the United States and the U.S.S.R., a more effective 
rifle or a better tank is often the most tangible and readily convine ing 
indicator of national power. 


PROCUREMENT FUNDS 


With these facts in mind, the Army has been devoting a large share 
of its funds to the procurement of equipment and missiles programs, 

Since the Korean conflict, we have placed varying quantities of 
some 150 new or improved equipment items in the hands of our troops, 
and approximately 350 more are in various stages of development, 
testing, or procurement. 

The degree to which these essential items can be provided to meet 
minimum troop requirements is dependent on the PEMA funds which 
are made available. 

During the past year we have continued to make progress in the 
production of new equipment such as the M60 tank, the M14 rifle, and 
M60 machinegun, both using 7.62 mm. ammunition, and the M113 
armored personnel carriers. 

These programs are planned for continued emphasis in fiscal year 
1961. 

We are making continued progress in development of many other 
urgently required items. 

For example, a new family of self-propelled field artillery is in 
the final stages of development and will be available for procurement 
in fiscal year 1961. 

Significant progress has also been made in the development of Davy 
Crockett. ‘This lightweight, highly mobile, man-portable weapon 
system will greatly increase combat ‘capabilities by providing nuclear 
firepower in the hands of small tactical units. 

The increasing importance of land combat forces which I discussed 
earlier, makes it imperative that army weapons systems and other 
equipment to provide both nuclear and nonnuclear capabilities be 
constantly improved and placed in the hands of troops. 

In neither way can we maintain a current capability to execute 
emergency missions or a creditable day to day contribution to the 
essential military position of strength. 


ADVANCED WEAPONS SYSTEMS 


As a consequence, the Army has under development or in production 
even more advanced weapons systems which carry improvements as 
far as the state of the art will allow. These include in addition to 
major missiles and rockets which I will discuss in some detail shortly, 
the following: 

A main battle tank to replace the M60 which will incorporate a 
significant reduction in weight and extension in operating range. 

“A new small arms concept, which will gain greater effect through 
the use of multiple projectiles. 

A rolling fluid transporter which represents a new concept in the 
movement of POL through use of large tires as containers, towed 
In pairs as a trailer. I could name m: ny more items in all fields of 
Army weapons and equipment. 
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In our surface-to-surface missile program, we will push PERSH- 
ING as a matter of priority, to provide a modern, solid fueled succes- 
sor to REDSTONE. It will be helicopter transportable by our new 
CHINOOK helicopter and will provide a high degree of missile 
mobility within the field army area. 

We plan to increase also our shorter range missile capability by 
making the advanced solid propellant SERGEANT missile available 
at the earliest possible date to replace the CORPORAL. 

We will continue procurement of improved HONEST JOHN, 
LITTLE JOHN, and LACROSSE missiles. 

Progress will also continue in the development of second genera- 
tion missiles for the division and battle group. 

In the surface-to-air missile program, both the fiscal year 1960 and 
1961 programs continue to build up the capability of our NIKE mis- 
sile system. Weare concentrating on systems improvement for better 
target acquisition and on prov iding electronic-counter-counter- 
measure (ECCM) capabilities. 

Procurement of HAWK will continue in fiscal year 1961, and will 
rovide a mobile system capable of destroying both aircraft and aero- 
ynamically supported missiles at low altitudes. 

For forward area, low level defense against enemy tactical aircraft, 
or target acquisition aircraft, we are developing the REDEYE, a 
lightweight guided missile, carried by one man, with a shoulder fired 
launcher reminiscent of the old bazooka. 

As you are aware, the Army has been carrying out the development 
of NIKE-ZEUS to provide the United States with the earliest pos- 
sible active defense against ballistic missile attack. 

The Army has recommended that a decision be made and funds be 
provided to place the NIKE-ZEUS system in production as soon as 
practicable. 

Our disparity in numbers of men in uniform vis-a-vis the potential 
ehemy requires that our forces must be more mobile than his to help 
overcome the imbalance. 


ARMY AVIATION PROGRAM 


We are looking especially to our growing Army aviation program 
to help provide us with a mobility differential. To this end, we are 
improving our capability for moving men and supplies by Army air- 
craft in the combat zone. 

With improved aircraft now entering operational use and others 
still in the developmental stage, we hope soon to be able to move faster 
and more purposefully on the battlefield and thus to offset in part the 
Soviet advantage in numbers. 


COMMUNICATIONS ELECTRONICS FIELD 


The everquickening rate of technological progress in the communi- 
cations electronics field demands constant and careful analysis by the 
military services. 

First, we must adapt for our use those civilian developments which 
have military application; then within the services we must assure 
adequate research and development effort on purely military 
requirements. 
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Communications is the cohesive factor in ground combat, — iding 
the means for timely application of other fundamentals, mobility : and 
firepower. 

Continued major effort is also being applied in the area of target 
acquisition capabilities for our modern. Army, to match our increased 
firepower delivery capability. 

We are budgeting for ground and drone surveillance systems, which 
will allow us to look deep behind the enemy lines under all conditions 
of weather and light. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


In order that the Army can exercise the high order of operational 
capabilities demanded by its responsibility to perform its fundamental 
role against quantitative superiority, it is vital that the Army possess 
a qualitative superiority over any potenti: al enemy. 

To attain this qualitative superiority, the Army conducts a con- 
tinuing, vital, and dynamic research and dev elopment program, which 
is oriented toward achieving the greatest possible increases in combat 
capability through the exploitation wherever possible of break- 
throughs in science and technology. Research and development. is 
thus the forerunner of modernization in its broadest. sense. 

We seek constantly for major improvements in existing materiel, 
while devoting the preponderance of our effort to the pursuit of new 
concepts in weaponry, mobility, communications, area surveillance, 
and the utilization of our human resources. 


NIKE-ZEUS PROGRAM 


Senator Extenper. Before you go into research and development. 
At the top of page 22 of your prepared statement you point out that 
“the Army has recommended that a decision be made and funds be 
provided to place the NIKE-ZEUS system in production as soon as 
practicable.” 

Last year there was a controversy about it and Congress provided 
money for this weapon. 

Secretary Brucker. Congress appropriated $137 million, that is, 
they did not earmark it, but they indicated that these funds would be 
available for preproduction of the NIKE-ZEUS in fiscal year 1960. 

At the same time the Army was given money in research and de- 
velopment to go along with the research and development of the 
NIKE-ZEUS. The two, that is, preproduction and research and de- 
velopment, are considered separately in the handling of the matter. 
The research and development portion has been going along as rapidly 
as wecan. We hope to continue to do that. 

I have been out at White Sands where we have had actual firings of 
the missile—three of them have been fired and others will be fired 
shortly. We have very large target acquisition radars and so on. 
We are working as rapidly as we can in this region of development. 

As to the $137 million, we received information in writing on 
December 1, 1959, that that would be moved over into fiscal year 
1961 and held in reserve for fiscal year 1961 and that the Army would 
not. proceed with production in 1960. That is where the matter stands 
at the present time. 
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Senator ExLtenper. There is certainly no thought of abandoning 
NIKE-ZEUS? 

Secretary Brucker. There is no thought in the Army. We have 
great confidence in NIKE-ZEUS. We are going along with it and 
we are moving to the place where in the reasonable, foreseeable fu- 
ture, we hope ‘to have the tests out at Kw ajalein Island in the Pacific 
against actual target missiles themselves, to be fired from nearby 
islands some thousand miles or so away. 

We will endeavor at that time to intercept the t target missiles and 
knock them down. From that standpoint, we are going along with 
research and development to the limit of our ability to push it. 


ARMY AIRCRAFT 


Senator ELLeNpbeR. According to the budget you are increasing your 
aircraft inventory from 5,663 to 5,791. That is an increase of 128 
for fiscal 1961. What type of aircraft will you purchase ? 

Secretary Brucker. Those are the small type, the helicopters and 
so forth. I would like to have General Lemnitzer give the answer 
to that. 

General Lemnirzer. I am covering some of those types of aircraft 
in my statement, Senator Ellender, which will explain why we have 
tohave more. We are attempting to move them in to give us the air 
mobility on the battlefield. 

Senator Extenprr. You say that will include helicopters. 

General Lemnirzer. Yes, it does. 


USE OF HELICOPTERS 


Senator Extenper. To what extent are you using helicopters to 
carry officers from one place to another, instead of automobiles? Are 
there any being used for that purpose / 

General Lemnirzer. W: ell, we use helicopters for reconnaissance 
purposes and that is carrying officers. I do not get the differentiation 
there. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Every time I play golf on the Army-Navy Golf 
Course, I see Army helicopters flying ov erhead. Are these being used 
for reconnaissance purposes? If so, what is being reconnoitered ? 

General Lemnirzer. I do not think I can give the answer to that 
unless I knew the specific one you are talking about. 


OVERSEA INSTALLATIONS 


Senator ELLeNper. There was a question I wanted to ask you, Mr. 
Secretary, that I overlooked a while ago in regard to the installations 
abroad. 

What brought it to my attention is something you said here a few 
moments ago about the missile programs that we have abroad. When 
you refer to that, I presume you mean missile bases and programs in 
order to protect our installations abroad ? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. We have troops there. For instance, we 
have troops protecting—well, let us take SETAF, north Italy; we 
have troops there. 
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Senator ELLenper. Are those missile bases manned by our own peo- 
ple for the protection of our own Army and our installations there? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right; they are. 

Senator Extenper. As I recall, i in last year’s military budget mil- 
lions were provided for installing facilities in Western Europe. 

Secretary Brucker. That was the overall installation, of all 
facilities ¢ 

Senator Ev.enper. That is right. It included Turkey, Greece, and 
Western Europe. The question I want to ask is this: To what extent 
will the Army be called upon to man these missile bases?) Do you 
know ? 

Secretary Brucker. There are various types of missile bases. For 
instance, our ground-to-ground missile bases or places where they 
are, we completely man them. There is nobody else that has anything 
to do with it. At some of the other bases, and also SETAF the same 
way, if you are referring to the intercontinental ballistic missile 

Senator ELLenpEer. No. What I am referring to are missile bases 
that are put there to protect European cities and European facilities 
in contrast to our own facilities out there. 

General Lemnirzer. In general, I can answer that one. 

In general, our surface-to-air missile units in Europe are defend- 
ing our own forces and the lines of communications that serve those 
forces. I think what you are referring to is the provision of NIKE- 
HERCULES missile battalions under the mutual security program 
to our NATO allies to do a comparable job in their respective areas, 

So, I would say that, in general, our surface-to-air missile battalions 
in Europe are protecting Aimerican forces in the field and the instal- 
lations which serve them. 

Senator ELitenper. Who will man the bases provided through the 
military assistance program 

General Lemnirzer. They will be manned by the nation concerned. 
They have been trained in the United St: ates, ty they will all fit 
in the pattern of air defense within the NATO are 

Senator Ertenper. And the expense of mi sping and training peo- 
ple will be an expense of the nation in which the bases are located? 

General Lemnirzer. The original training here in the United States 
was a part of the mutual security program, but the pay of those 
forces and their training in the respective countries is being handled 
by the country that is being equipped with these missiles. 





OPERATION OF BASES IN ENGLAND 


Senator Cuavez. The operation of the bases are by the people of 
the country ? 

General Lemnirzer. That is right. 

Senator CHavez. Such as pagans Do we take care of the mis- 
sile; do we protect the missile? 

General Lemnirzer. No; we only provide missiles and launching 
equipment for them. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes; but do we not take care of them also, until 
they are to be used ? 

General Lemnirzrr. No, sir. I think what you are talking about 
here is possibly the warhead. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes; that is it. 
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General Lemnirzer. Right. 

Senator ELLENDER. But we construct the emplacements. 

General Lemnirzer. Yes; but only for those that are in the hands 
of American forces and protecting American troops. But what you 
are talking about is the construction in the other countries. Gen- 
erally, they are being built by the countries themselves. 

Senator ELLenvER. Well, we can get that when we discuss mutual 
security at a later date. 

Secretary Brucker. I think I had gotten to the end of the first para- 
graph under “Research and development.” 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


A good example of such a new concept is the development work 
we are doing with zero-ground-pressure combat vehicles. These are 
practical versions of the “flying saucer” which one day will fly i 
the so-called nap of the earth, just above ground. The availability 
to our Army of a combat vehicle which could traverse any kind of 
terrain or body of water encountered on the battlefield would repre- 
sent a quantum jump in combat mobility somewhat comparable to 
the quantum jump in firepower represented by the availability of 
tactical atomic weapons. 

Our fiscal year 1961 research program will be able to continue proj- 
ets of particular importance in making those technological advances 
necessary for development of improv ed new weapons and equipment. 

We are emphasizing a broad basic research program which enables 
us to translate scientific advances as quickly as possible into new equip- 
ment. A great deal of applied research is devoted to exploration of 
the potential of new materials so that our combat equipment may be 
made lighter and more serviceable. 

We must all realize, however , that research and development alone, 
without test and production models for further evalu: ition, improve- 
ment, and issue to troops, m: akes no direct contribution to our military 

sture. The leadtimes involved are often so great that dev elopment 

ecisions made today and development resources available today will 
affect our capabilities relative to a potential enemy several years in 
the future. 


ANALYSIS OF THE ARMY BUDGET FOR FISCAL YEAR 1961 


In support of all these requirements to maintain the Army in a high 
tate of combat readiness, the fiscal year 1961 budget tot: als approxi- 
nately $10.008 billion in direct obligations. This amount compares 
vith the $9.966 billion received in fiscal year 1960 and the $9.555 bil- 
lon in fiscal year 1959. 

To finance the fiscal year 1961 — am and prior years’ obligations, 
timated expenditures will be $9.383 billion as compared with $9.349 
billion in fiscal year 1960 and $9. 468 billion in fiscal year 1959, 

The budget provides for an Active Army of 870,000, a Reserve com- 
ponent paid-drill strength of 630,000, and necessary support for these 
forces. 

It is a balanced budget, designed to suport an Army as effective, 
modern and mobile as the resources will allow. 
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RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST, AND EVALUATION 


We are continuing to devote a significant portion of our resources 
to the essential research and dev elopment effort. The fiscal year 1961 
Army budget contains approximately $1.042 billion in direct obliga- 
tions for “Research, development, test, and evaluation.” This repre- 
sents a $59 million decrease from the direct obligations planned in 
fiscal year 1960. 

Approximately half of the appropriation, or $495 million, con- 
tinues to be devoted to missiles and related equipment, including $287 
million for NIKE-ZEUS. Communications-electronics, combat 
surveillance and target t acquisition, and other combat support equip- 
ment will receive $155 million and $89 million is planned for ordnance 
weapons, exclusive of missiles, and for vehicles and ammunition. 

The military sciences program, excluding non-Army agencies, will 
receive support in the amount of $119 million. It includes approxi- 
mately $66 million for certain programs under the direct control of 
the Secretary of Defense. The balance of the funds is utilized in 
smaller programs. 


PROCUREMENT OF EQUIPMENT AND MISSILES 


For the procurement of equipment and missiles, the Army budget 
contains $1.524 billion in direct obligations. This is an increase of 
$136.4 million over the $1.387 billion for fiscal year 1960 and an in- 
crease of $427 million over the $1.097 billion for fiseal year 1959. The 
obligations planned for fiscal year 1961 will be used to provide new 
and modern materiel for the Army. 

Last year I pointed out the Army’s urgent need for rapid moderni- 

zation of its major items of equipment. I spoke of a phased moderni- 
zation program requiring an average annual investment of $2.8 bil- 
lion. The funds requested in our 1961 budget, although short of this 
modernization program, will enable the Army to replace with moder 
equipment most of the items which we will lose during the fiscal year 
from wearout, obsolescence, and consumption in training. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


In fiscal year 1961 the following activities within the tactical forces 
will place additional requirements upon the austere funding level 
in this appropriation: Modification of pentomic organization to 
secure better battlefield capability; increased Army aviation opera- 
tion: additional missile units; an expanded requirement for Missile 
Master: and increased participation in the air defense system. 

The fiscal year 1961 budget for operation and maintenance provides 

$3.112 billion in direct obligations, which is slightly more than the 
$3. 070 billion in fiscal year 1960 and the $3.087 billion in fiscal year 
1959. However, with costlier equipment, loss of inventory dr awd 
as a resource, and rising prices, this modest increase in the level of 
funding in this appropriation will not represent any real expansion 
in the O. & M. program. The most stringent utilization and manage- 
ment of available funds will continue to be necessar y to maintain to- 
day’s Army. 

Even though funding levels for operations and maintenance in fiscal 
year 1961 are slightly higher than for fiscal year 1960, these programs 
must continue at austere levels. I firmly believe that the programs 
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planned for 1961 represent the minimum allocation of resources to 
avoid serious impairment of our combat readiness position. 


MILITARY PERSON NEL 


During fiscal year 1961, active military personnel strength will be 
maintained at 870,000. ‘To support this strength, $3.521 billion will 
be required in the appropriation “Military personnel, Army.” Of 
this amount, $260 million will be derived by transfer from unobli- 
gated cash balances in the Army stock fund. 

The resultant requirement for new obligational authority is $3.261 
billion. The increase of $50 million in direct obligations over re- 
quirements in fiscal year 1960 results primarily from implementation 
of the third step in the proficiency pay and in the E-8 and E-9 pro- 
grams, 1 percent higher NCO and specialist ratio, greater number of 
reenlistments, and from increased Government contributions for so- 
cial security. 

Fund requirements for the support of our Reserve components are 
contained in several appropriations and provide for an authorized 
paid drill stret eth of 630,000: 360.000 in the Army National Guard, 
and 270,000 in the Army Reserve. The fiscal year 1961 planned input 
into the 6-month active duty for training program is 28,000 National 
Guard trainees, 20,000 Army Reserve trainees and 4,610 ROTC grad- 
uates. The appropriation estimates in support of Reserve compon- 
ents, including construction and operation and maintenance total 
about $670 million in direct obligations. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


’ 


An effective Army must have not only the essential men and ma- 
teriel, but also adequate bases from which it can function. Our con- 
struction program has as its objective to provide, on a timely basis, 
the facilities necessary to support strategic and tactical troop deploy- 
ments: to train the officers and men of the Active Army and the Re- 
serve components; to develop, test, and maintain and efficiently op- 
erate the equipment and material we require; and to attract and retam 
the high-caliber personnel so necessary in today’s modern army. 

The fiscal year 1961 budget contains $212 million in direct obliga- 
tions for the “Military construction, Army,” appropriation, This 
represents a sizable reduction from the $272 million in direct obliga- 
tions budgeted in fiscal year 1960 and the $240 million in fiseal year 
1959. 

This year’s budget will provide for continued support of the Army’s 
surface-to-air missile program. This includes certain support for 
research and development activities for NIKE-ZEUS, facilities re- 
quired for oversea deployments of additional HAWK battalions, and 
other necessary system improvements. 

“Military construction, Army,” funds will be used to provide op- 
erational logistic support, and administrative facilities for units de- 
ployed in oversea base rights areas and for installations within the 
United States, the Caribbean, and Okinawa. 

Approximately $25 million of direct obligations in this appropria- 
tion will be utilized for requirements such as planning, minor new 
construction, utilities for Capehart housing, and access roads. 
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The Army Reserve construction program for fiscal year 1961 will 
provide $12 million in direct obligations for the construction of 51 


Army Reserve center projects. The $20 million in direct obligations H 
for the Army National Guard is for construction of 129 armory and e 
> ( 


nonarmory projects. 
As I am sure you are aware, the beneficiary States augment the 


: . * s : ek ; to 
funds provided by the Federal Government for National Guard con- al 
struction by providing, within specified standards, 25 percent of the of 
cost of the armories, the armory sites and certain utilities. . 

7 ( 
SUMMARY 7 
er 


In summary, the Army will continue to provide the Nation with the 
maximum defense capabilities possible from the resources made avail- Ti 
able. The Army will remain a versatile, combat-ready fighting force 
and an essential element of the national defense. 

It will continue to provide one of the primary bulwarks of our for- 
eign policy in cold war, to contribute to the deterrence of either 


general war or limited war, and to stand ready to execute its important a 
role in any form of conflict. Ne 
Before closing, I should like to express my personal appreciation Ne 
and that of the Army for the assistance which Congress has provided A 
in efforts to make the military services more effective. I refer to such M 
actions as the passage of pay and incentive legislation, qualitative Ne 
selection of personnel, family housing, and medicare which have been i 
responsible in no small measure for some of the important progress I e 
have described. EX 
Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, you forget to mention the money i 
made available. Er 
Secretary Brucker. That is right, too. That is a very important Ex 
decision. i 
I want to assure you once again that the Army will continue to a 
maintain its excellent traditions and standards of performance in Ne 
support of the national policy. Its morale is the highest it has been : 
in the more than 41% years I have been its Secretary. es 
With the increasingly important role I see for the Army in the Am 
future, I have every confidence it will continue high, with a consequent CA 
greater effectiveness. = 
The Chief of Staff of the U.S. Army, General Lemnitzer, will de- ue 
velop in more specific terms the military posture of the Army as it is Ne 
programed for fiscal year 1961. Later, General Traub, Director of Ne 
Army Budget, will present a summary of the budget and the means ~ 
proposed for financing our programs. SE 
T want to thank you for your attention. I know this isa long state- Ne 
ment, but Mr. Chairman, I feel your committee is entitled to a = 
complete report of what we are doing. Weare here for that purpose. Ney 
Senator Cuavez. You have made a very fine statement. I am glad Pon 
that you spoke out. I have a few questions that I would like to ask. = 
Fie 
ITEMS NOT INCLUDED IN BUDGET Fv 
Am 
Would it be possible to have prepared a list of Army modernization Bet 
ordnance items similar to those presented last year which were not Am 
included in the budget which are considered essential to Army 
preparedness ? oe 


Secretary Brucker. I will. That will be prepared and filed. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 
FEBRUARY 9, 1960. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Department of Defense Subcommittee, 
Committee on Appropriations, U.S. Senate 


DEAR SENATOR CHAVEZ: In response to the request made by your committee 
to Secretary Brucker and General Lemnitzer at the hearing on February 2, I 
am forwarding herewith a list of weapons, ammunition and other major items 
of equipment needed to expedite the modernization of the Active Army and those 
high priority Reserve component units which would immediately be called to 
Federal service in the event of mobilization. 

The cost of the equipment listed, including ancillary items, totals $928 million. 
This list represents the fiscal year 1961 portion of a balanced program to mod- 
ernize the Army. It is comprised of new and replacement items which will be 
purchased if additional funds are made available to the Army for this purpose. 
These items are listed in the order of priority, as follows: 


ee 











Item | Quantity | Cost (in 
| millions) 
- Sissel dah acacia _—————— 
New rifle using NATO round__-____- init Spidey hank tants Ghana edad ays | 120, 000 | $14.0 


NATO round for new rifle and ms whinegun____- rounds-_| 200, 000, 000 


s abcighihadatala tana acon cke 18.4 
New armored personnel carrier... -- Edel dled ue alti ca crisdatesrancen ndabiuinaciiaamuiacatatt 600 | 47; 7 
New fully mobile division artillery howitzers.._.._...__.--.--.------_-_____- 55 | 5.3 
New extended range ammunition for division _—e howitzers_-._rounds__| 551, 000 | 25.9 
New fully mobile long range gun (175 mm.)_____ ixiathesiek ueabatbnendl 115 | 16. 8 
Ammunition for the new long range gun (iz ) mm.)-_.. ae 250, 000 23.5 
TNR UNO So Sar is 8 SF: i swece i 300 | 15.0 
Ammunition for new main battle tank__- ___rounds 59, 400 11.0 
New infrared fire control for main battle tank for night-fighting ¢: ypability. 2, 040 20.0 
MOHAWEK battlefield surveillance aircraft_____ Rid ee Se oe 6 4.7 
New IROQUOIS tr: ansport and medical evacuation helic opier. bt ae 62 20.2 
All weather automatic navigation instruments for Army aircraft.........---- 53 7.9 
Battlefield medium troop and cargo transport he — ee ees } 74 15.0 
Expedite availability of PERSHING ine Cis nos Sein kaked dbeldabadebtencl eee 17.1 
Expansion of HAW Te TOA Lis CAMEROUN ea Eee | 8.6 
Expedite availability of REDEYE surface-to-air I ke Na 1, 200 | 7.8 
Expansion of LAC ROSSE surface-to-surface missile deployment 

battalion sets_- 4 46.3 
Expedite availability of LITTLE JOHN surface-to-surface missiles_........- 600 4.8 
Expedite availability of SERGEANT surface-to-surface missiles............- 50 20. 2 
Expedite availability ofp HONEST JOHN surface-to-surface missiles includ- 

a ec sins Saab rads wis Sonia Sep ai ee 701 7.5 
Be CROCICI IT TOOK. cis du caawsemacdacds cen asic eee 6, 247 6.5 
a a ee ne Bee 4, 233 7.2 
Latest improvement for the NIKE-HERCULES oversea air defense missile 

I a ag ssn sss esse nm sans clan tie sd ifn bcp ts inte ia saat belli a tate i hata kaea td eikonal 44.7 
GOERS—large capacity cross-country transport vebicles_...........-..----- 300 7.0 
New mobile light support weapon (81 mm.)_..__--.-----_---- ee 60 2.4 
Ammuntion for the new light support weapon and other 81-mm, weapons 

rounds-.- 807, 000 25. 2 
CARIBOU battlefield transport aircraft.............<cccconcccnccceccocccccee 36 21.3 
New armored command and reconnaissance vehicle...........-....-..---.--- 250 8.4 
New light combat recovery and repair vehicle. ..................-...-...-.-- 190 19.4 
New light infantry shoulder fired assault rocket. ........-............------- 775, 000 22. 5 
New amphibious Arctic personnel and cargo carrier..............-...---.---- 137 6.1 
New field army mobile air defense fire direction system....................-- i sigiaingabarnins iki 40.7 
New chemical rocket (115 mm.) and multiple launchers..................-.-- 13, 000 3.5 
IN SCRIP RGAE CROC et eo web eesambaeecauna 310 | 23.8 
Radar flight control systems for drones and aircraft...........--------------- 19 | 6.7 
Division-corps forw: Sn anger TERS DT as I a j 36. 7 
SEMINOLE combat command and control airplane.__...........-.-.---.-- 19 2.9 
I aid cha etl baie Ca a eae 6 12.5 


New electronic countermeasure for jamming enemy artille ry fuzes f ; 
CHINOOK battlefield heavy troop and cargo transport helicopter........-- 6 9. 
New tank transporter 


‘ 
‘ 
’ 
' 
‘ 
' 
' 
' 
‘ 
' 
—s 
on 

Se 








Se eat ania s Get attalan adie adeno 240 16.8 
New over-the-beach combat tré DOF ER ioc aku caaccuciest ida kedad tl 534 25.3 
New shoulder fired grenade launchers_-_.............--..-------------------- 3, 600 6.7 
Forward area tactical vehicle FM command radio_.__..........-...-.-.------ 3, 331 21.7 
Tactical generators for combat and missile units.................-.---------- 4, 671 5.6 
New battlefield mine detecting and clearing devices___............__-...-_-- 1,115 5.6 
Field artillery fire control instruments._.........-...-......-.--------------- 3, 400 3.8 
Tactical wheeled vehicles from 4- to 10-ton capacities...............-.------- 16, 445 99.7 
NE: ee EEE eRe eee 1, 000 2.4 
Ammunition for the new rec coilless | rifle ( (90 BE dacs ulin cacddccan cl OG 280, 000 16.8 
Battlefield intelligence analyzer.................-----..----------------------| i te ee 18.5 
SE REMOTE iE er a eee varies 945 4.8 
Ammunition for artillery weapons and chemical mines__...--.-.------------ 335, 000 2.3 
i a a se el Ee Od eee 928. 0 





51184—60—_8 
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If lesser amounts of funds than included on the total list are made available, 
items will be selected in the order of their essentiality for combat and generally 
in the order of priority as listed above. 

I am enclosing on a separate list a grouping, by categories, of the similar 
types of equipment which have been itemized in the above list. You may find 
this list helpful as a general summary of the requirement. 

Sincerely, 
Davip W. TRAUB, 
Major General, GS, Director of Army Budget. 


Categories of equipment that would be bought to expedite modernization of the 
Army if additional funds are made available 


Cost 
(in millions) 


Battlegroup assault weapons and ammunition (new rifle, new shoulder- 


fired assault rocket, new shoulder-fired grenade launcher) —-------~---~ $51.5 
Combat vehicles and ammunition (tanks, armored personnel carriers) —-~ 100.6 
Artillery and ammunition (fully mobile 105-mm. howitzer, 155-mm. how- 
itzer, and 175-mm. gun) E Se Sub antiisis cain ccd 
Air mobility (cargo and troop transport, surveillance, and medical evacu- 
CI sscccitieciticcmeceuicuceniese Te Se a a area ohne 
Missiles and rockets (PERSHING, HONEST JOHN, LITTLE JOHN, 
BAW, oye COT, Med) oo ced ccc eee us TRF 
Communications and electronic equipment (radio and wire communica- 
tions, fire control and target acquisition equipment) — __-_---__-_-___--__ 181.3 
Tactical vehicles (tactical trucks, amphibious vehicles, rolling fluid trans- 
ea ep iia nes pees eee nies 160. 6 
ded ne Sta ee el ere a ee eh ee 928, 0 


Note.—This list groups by categories the items listed in basic letter. Paren- 
thetical entries under each category are examples representing the type of items 
included within the total dollars. 


ORIGINAL OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE BUDGET REQUEST 


Senator Cuavez. Could you tell the committee how the budget esti- 
mate for “Operation and Maintenance” compares with that which the 
Army originally asked for? 

Secretary Brucker. I will have to get that, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator CHavez. You may place it in the record. 

Secretary Brucker. I will dothat. Thank you. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Development of fiscal year 1961 budget 
[Millions of dollars, NOA] 


Appropriation: Operation and maintenance, Army Service submission to 
OSD: 


I i ae ancien ire a Bea atts Sree! anni eeshereaenn $3, 110 

Re i eee daa creme eae are ee See ts a sae 51 
Oe... FL ee ee Bee Ri EO RE ER 3, 161 
Accessorial charges transferred to O. & M., Navy__------------__------ —1 
Civilian employee health insurance_______ ~~~ a a a a a ca +16 
I. is ch esceindileindin tlandnialdcter ined mek bp nih dpamumdiata cee atk pate se es +7 
Service submission on basis comparable to President’s budget... 3, 188 
I ibs nanhaicceidnite ein amimtnaaia INS Boe tee. ee 3, 112 


COUNTER DEVICE TO BLACKMAIL THREAT 


Senator CuaAvez. You have already talked about the reenlistment 
rate. 
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What do you regard as the best method of providing a counter to 
the device of blackmail which you spoke of on page 3? What would 
be the counterdevice? Getting ready for them ? 

Secretary Brucker. Exactly. Being ready for them all the way 
right across the board and not omitting in the slightest degree the 
capacity which the Army can provide not only in general war, but in 
limited war. If they begin to effect erosion of the free world, we 
must be prepared for ‘either eventuality. 

Senator CHAVEZ. Now this might be a little repetitious, but you 
spoke on page 3 of aggressive military advances. Do you consider 
the size of the ground ‘forces under the budget adequate to counter the 
aggressive military advances you spoke of ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. Senator, it is difficult to compare the land 
forces with land forces of another nation because the question is, how 
much can they put at one spot at one time and what can we do to 
counter it? 

I have been constantly urging that we get as modern as we can 
even though I realize the great ‘disparity in the forces. They have 
9,600,000 and more in their army at the present time in Russia alone. 
Of course, we have here the number which I have explained. 

But we have to bring to bear at the time the quality and the 
weapons. We have to get modern equipment as rapidly as we can 
in the hands of troops. It is to the troops where I want to get the 
hardware. 

Senator Cuavez. And, if possible, in quantity. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. I thank you. 

General Lemnitzer ? 


STATEMENT OF GEN. LYMAN L. LEMNI?TZER 
SOVIET REDUCTION IN ARMED FORCES 


General Lemnirzer. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee: 

Secretary Brucker has outlined the expanding and changing nature 
of the Communist threat to the United States and its allies. 

I am, of course, aware of Mr. Khrushchev’s recent announcement 
of a planned reduction of 1,200,000 in the strength of the Soviet armed 
forces. In connection with Mr. Khrushchev’s speech, I have been dis- 
turbed, during the past week, by the interpretation being give to it. 
This interpretation is to the effect that his proposal calls only for a 
reduction in the Red army. 

In order that you may be familiar with the comprehensive nature 
of his statement, I would like to read a very significant paragraph 
of it. 


Our state has at its disposal powerful rocket equipment. The military air 
force and navy have lost their previous importance in view of the modern de- 
velopment of military equipment. This type of armament is not being reduced 
but replaced. Almost the entire military air force is being replaced by rocket 
equipment. We have by now sharply eut, and it seems will continue sharply 
to cut and even discontinue the manufacture of bombers and other obsolete 
equipment. In the navy, the submarine fleet assumes great importance, while 
Surface ships can no longer play the part they once did. In our country the 
armed forces have been to a considerable extent transferred to rocket and 
nuclear arms. These arms are being perfected and will continue to be perfected 
until they are banned. 
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This announcement could be very important or virtually meaning- 
less, depending upon when and how such a reduction might be imple- 
mented. This we do not know at the present time. However, some 
idea of the Soviet concept of war may be gained from the fact that 
Mr. Khrushchev also pointed out— 

(1) that even such formidable weapons as ballistic missiles could 
not achieve victory and that large armies have an essential role in 
war, and; 

(2) that there is continued need for strong reserves. These thoughts 
were reinforced by the Soviet Minister of Defense, who, following Mr. 
Khrushchev’s statement, declared that the Soviet Union was not adopt- 
ing a single-weapon concept but was retaining in sound proportion 
all types of armed forces. A reduction such as that indicated by Mr, 
Khrushchev, if it were ever carried out, would still leave the Commu- 
nist bloc forces in a very favorable position in comparison with those 
of the West. 

In order to meet the military aspects of the Communist threat in 
its entirety, our strategy must provide an adequate response to the 
threat both of Soviet nuclear attack on the United States and of all 
Communist aggressive actions short of such an attack. 

To implement this strategy, our military forces, together with those 
of our allies, must be capable of coping successfully with a wide variety 
of situations ranging across the entire spectrum of warfare, from all- 
out nuclear war to small local aggressions and the cold war. The 
Army plays a vital and essential role in providing the capability to 
meet all elements of this powerful and versatile threat. 


ROLE OF ARMY IN OVERALL DEFENSE 


Secretary Brucker has described the broad role of the Army in 
contributing to our overall defense capability. I would like to men- 
tion the principal tasks of the Army in fulfilling this role. They are: 

(1) To maintain forces overseas for the deterrence of aggressions, 
or for effective resistance to aggression if deterrence fails. An im- 
portant corollary is the provision of military assistance advisory 
groups and military missions to our allies to increase the effectiveness 
of their contributions to this task. 

(2) To maintain mobile, combat-ready strategic forces in the United 
States for the rapid reinforcement of forward deployed forces and of 
allies in areas where no U.S. forces are now deployed. 

(3) To provide forces for the defense of the United States against 
air attack. 

(4) To maintain a base for rapid mobilization, including strong, 
ready civilian component forces. 

For the accomplishment of these tasks, our program for fiscal year 
1961 provides for a strength of 870,000 in the Active Army and a 
paid drill strength of 630,000 in the Army Reserve components— 
the Army National Guard and the Army Reserve. 

The force structure for the Active Army will be based on the 
maintenance of 14 combat divisions. Of these, eight will be deployed 
overseas and six will be located in the continental United States. 
The Reserve component force structure will be built around 37 combat 
divisions. Of these, 27 will be in the Army National Guard and 10 
in the Army Reserve. 
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Senator ELLENpER. General, can you tell us whether or not there is 
any move on hand to increase our forces in Western Europe? 

General Lemnitzer. None that I know of. There are certain ad- 
justments that will be made and certain things which the Army is 
doing. I would cite one as an example. 

We are equipping some new battalions with our new HAWK sur- 
face-to-air missile, and such battalions would be sent over—several 
of them—but not in any substantial numbers. 

Senator ELLenpver. Recently a journalist wrote that it was in the 
works to send some soldiers to Western Europe. 

General Lemnirzer. The basic component of our forces in Europe 
is five divisions. Such things as a new missile battalion, surface-to- 
air, and surface-to-surface, or several of them, are all we intend to 
add to those forces in fiscal year 1961. 





PERCENTAGE OF DEPLOYMENT OVERSEAS 


Approximately 40 percent of the Army strength will be deployed 
in oversea areas. If aggression occurs, these oversea forces, to- 
gether with those of our allies. must hold until they can be reinforced. 

In Europe, Army forces will remain essentially at their present 
level. By the end of fiscal vear 1961, we will have a force built 
around five divisions and other combat units. This includes the 
forces in Berlin and the Southern European Task Force stationed in 
northern Italy. 

In the Pacific, Army forces will be maintained at a slightly in- 
creased level. Ky the end of the fiscal year 1961, our forces in the 
Pacific area will be built around three divisions—two in Korea and 
one in Hawaii—and other combat units. In addition, the National 
Guard is scheduled to man 1144 NIKE-HERCULES battalions in 
Hawaii. 

In Alaska, Army forces will remain essentially unchanged. 

We will also maintain the NIKE-HERCULES surface-to-air mis- 
sile battalion at Thule, Greenland. Army forces in Iceland will be 
withdrawn this spring. 

Overall, within available resources, the organization, training and 
equipment of Army forces overseas will be exc ellent. 





STRATEGIC ARMY CORPS 


The Strategic Army Corps will continue as a three-division force, 
together with combat and service support units. This force will be 
maintained in a high state of readiness and available for immediate 
deployment in any emergency whenever it may occur. However, for 
prolonged operations it “will require reinforcements and additional 
logistic support. 

The remaining three divisions and combat and service support units 
in the continental United States constitute the Strategic Army Corps 
rinforcement. These units are not maintained in as high a state 
of readiness as the Strategic Army Corps because of limitations on 
personnel and because they are heavily engaged in the conduct of 
basic training. 

The Army’s contribution to defense of the continental United States 
against air attack is the provision of NIKE-HERCULES and NIKE- 
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AJAX surface-to-air missile units. These units are in a high state of 
readiness and have been deployed to protect major popul: ation centers, 
industrial war capability, and Strategic Air Command bases. This 
deployment is continuing. 

The maintenance of a base for rapid mobilization depends to a large 
degree upon the Army’s Reserve components. 

The provision of immediate backup for the Active Army involves 
the major portion of the Army’s Reserve forces. For this purpose, 
the Reserve components maintain a high priority force of combat and 
combat support units to complement the active divi isions, so that divi- 
sion forces capable of sustained combat can be deployed to meet the 
requirements of joint war plans. 

The provision of a training base for mobilization is carried out 
primarily by the Army Reserve, which maintains 13 training divisions 
and other units for this purpose. 

Army Reserve components are now at the highest degree of readi- 
ness in our peacetime history and are in a better position than ever 
before to supplement the Active Ar my. 


OTHER ARMY TASKS 


Besides its four principal tasks, the Army in fiscal year 1961 will be 
engaged in a number of other functions contributing to our national 
sec rity. These include: military advisory groups “and missions to 
over 40 nations throughout the world; administrative and logistical 
support to the other armed services and other governmental agencies: 
support for atomic delivery systems which we are supplying to other 
NATO nations through the military assistance (mutual security) 
program ; the attaché system; and a number of other activities in sup- 
port of our national security efforts. 

In fiscal year 1961, the Army will devote approximately 49,000 mili- 
tary personnel to these important functions. 

Senator Cuavez. What about intelligence? 

General Lemnirzer. This is included in the types of operations 
which I am talking about. Of course, a great deal of intelligence is 
gathered by the forces which we have deployed overseas. 

Senator Exrenper. I notice that among other things you are sup- 
porting atomic delivery systems which we supply to other nations 
through the military assistance program. I thought you didn’t do 
any of that. 

General Lemnirzer. Our activities in this regard are broken into 
two separate and distinct packages. For example, we are providing 
under the mutual security program certain HONEST JOHN mis- 
siles. This missile is a surface-to-surface rocket weapon; we provide 
that under a program which is carried by the mutual security program. 

Senator Eititenper. Do you man them / 

General Lemnirzer. We buy them and provide them under the mu- 
tual security program. 

Senator ELLENDER. How about manning them / 

General Lemntirzer. We do not man them. 

Senator ELLenper. You say you use 49,000 military personnel? 
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CUSTODY OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


General Lemnrirzer. We do not man them. They are manned and 
trained by the nations to which this equipment is provided. Now the 
other _ of the picture is that these are nuclear-capable weapons. 
They can carry a nuclear weapon. We do not turn over nuclear 
peapons with the equipment. In accordance with the law, they must 
remain in the custody of American forces. So in order to make them 
available if the authority is given to these units to employ nuclear 
weapons, we make available units which keep these weapons in their 
custody in the areas in which they are likely to be used. I hope I have 
made it clear. 

Senator Eitenper. General, I go back to the sentence in which you 
say: “In fiscal year 1961 the Army will devote approximately 49,000 
military personnel to these important functions.” Now what. are 
those important functions? Support for atomic delivery systems 
which we are supplying to other nations through the military assist- 
ance mutual security program? How will that “military personnel be 
used in connection with that project ? 

General Lemnirzrer. They are merely the custodians of atomic war- 
heads which would be turned over at a time when authorized to do so. 
IThope I have made it clear because I do think it is important that 
everyone understands this. 

Senator ELLENpeR. But none of these military people are to be used 
toman these facilities? 

General Lemntrzer. They do not man them. 

Senator ELLENpDeER. All right. I wanted to understand that state- 
ment, 

General Lemnirzer. I appreciate your bringing the matter out, be- 
cause I think it is important that we do understand clearly what they 
are doing. 

Senator Etienper. Last year, as I recall, I raised this issue, that I 
felt that we had too many advisory groups and missions abroad, if 
you recall. To what extent have those missions been reduced, if any ¢ 

General Lemnrrzer. To a considerable extent some of the missions 
have been reduced. However, several of them have been increased 
because there have been increasing, approved requirements in several] 
countries. But they are under constant review, and in general have 
been cut back to a considerable degree during the last year. 

Senator Enenver. All right. We can get those details later on. 

General Lemnirzer. Yes, sir. 

The major elements of the force structure which I have discussed 
must be responsive to the requirements of prompt and sustained land 
combat. This requires a balance between operational forces and the 
support necessary to sustain them. Our operational forces require 
aconstant flow of trained personnel, modern w eapons and equipment, 
ind large tonnages of supplies. They also require a wide range of 
support such as “production, storage, distribution, and maintenance 
ofsupplies and equipment ; transportation ; communications; and med- 
ical services. In addition, they must have suitable installations to 
support training and oper: ations. Thus, the Army requires an exten- 
sive and flexible support system to carry out its assigned missions. 

I want to touch in particular on two aspects of support—operation 
ind maintenance, and modernization of the Army. 
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TRAINING PROGRAM 


Secretary Brucker has discussed operation and maintenance in some 
detail. I firmly support the statements he has made in this respect. 
I would, however, like to emphasize that one of the most important 
facets of operation and maintenance is the support of the Army’s 
time-tested training program so essential to the combat effectiveness 
of the Army. 

This program includes the Army school system, which develops 
leaders and specialists prepared to take full advantage of new con- 
cepts and modern, complex equipment. It also includes the Army 
training centers which provide trained replacements for all units of 
the Army. It provides for normal unit training and the major field 
exercises to train units in cohesive combat operations, and to test 
doctrines, tactical concepts, and we: pons systems. 

In addition, it provides for the active duty training of the Army’s 
Reserve components, as well as of personnel from the other armed 
services. During fiscal year 1961, the training program will provide 
for approximately 300,000 resident and nonresident students in the 
Army school system, plus approximately 240,000 trainees. This is 
about the same training program carried out in the current vear and 
represents what I consider to be the minimum level of effort in the 
light of the Army’s extensive overall training requirements. 

I would now like to discuss briefly the modernization of the 
Army. 

MODERNIZATION PROGRAM 


In any meaningful military planning we must take into account 
the long leadtime from concept to actual accomplishment. While 
the leadtime factor applies to planning, budgeting, organization, 
training, and other pertinent areas, it is ’ particularly important in 
the field of research and development and the production and pro- 
curement of modern military materiel. 

Thus, we must be keenly aware that basic decisions taken now in 
these areas will establish the parameters of our capabilities 5 or more 
years hence to meet the then existent threat. 

Secretary Brucker has mentioned the need for modernization in 
the context of Soviet progress in this field. I wish to mention the 
need for modernization imposed by the nature of modern warfare. 

The use of nuclear weapons, or the threat of their use, has vast- 
ly changed the battlefield and tactical concepts of land as well as 
other forms of warfare. Because of the greater destructive power of 
these weapons, the modern battlefield w ill be characterized by greatly 
extended combat areas and dispersed situations. 

A force designed to fight and survive on such a battlefield must 
possess greatly enhanced capabilities i in firepower, combat intelligence 
including battlefield surveillance, mobility, and communications. 
Because of the possibility of engaging in either nuclear or nonnuclear 
warfare, modern military forces must be dual- capable—they must 
be prepared to fight under the conditions of either type of warfare. 

To provide for increased range and effectiveness of firepower, the 
Army has developed a most effective and versatile family of weapons. 
These include: 
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New surface-to-surface missiles, such as the DAVY CROCKETT, 
the LITTLE JOHN: the improved HONEST JOHN; the LA- 
CROSS and the SERGEANT. 

Conventional weapons, such as the M—60 tank: a new family of self- 
propelled artillery; and a new family of 7.62 millimeter—.30 caliber— 
small arms. 

The wide frontages and dispersed formations, characteristic of the 
modern battlefield, as well as increased firepower capabilities, estab- 
lish a requirement for greatly improved battlefield surveillance and 
target acquisition equipment. The Army has developed both surveil- 
lance drones and manned observation airecraft—such as the Mohawk— 
carrying photographic, infrared, and radar devices. 

To improve mobility, the Army has developed new ground vehicles 
and aircraft. Among these are the new lightweight armored person- 
nel carrier featuring aluminum armor, and new aircraft such as the 
Caribou, the Iroquois, and the Chinook. 

In the field of communications and electronics, a wide variety of 
new equipment ranging from transistorized telephone equipment to 
electronic jamming devices has been developed. 

Our program for fiscal year 1961 includes provision for varying 
quantities of the equipment which I have just mentioned. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


I would now like to mention research and development, which is 
an essential facet of modernization. 

One important aspect of the research and development program 
is the effort in basic research—the Army’s investment in the long- 
range technological future. Continued investigation in this field is 
essential if we are to improve our position in the technological race. 

The research and development program for surface-to-surface mis- 
siles in fiscal year 1961 will place emphasis on second-generation mis- 
siles, all of which will employ solid propellants. As a matter of 
urgency, we are vigorously pushing work on the PERSHING missile, 
which provides a solid propellent replacement for the REDSTONE 
asthe field army general-support missile. 

In the field of air and missile defense, we will continue to place all 
possible emphasis on NIKE-ZEUS. The growth potential of NIKE- 
ZEUS has been demonstrated by the changes incorporated in the sys- 
tem design since the initiation of the program which improve sig- 
nificantly the design performance. During fiscal year 1961 we will 
continue preparations for tests of the intercept capability of NIKE- 
ZEUS against actual ICBM and IRBM targets. 

‘Development in the field of air mobility is continuing with the 
objective of developing a more versatile family of aircraft. We are 
continuing to explore radical aerodynamic approaches to achieve a 
true vertical takeoff and landing capability. 

In the equally essential fields of conventional firepower, surface 
mobility, and communications, work will be pushed on a wide variety 
of equipment designed to improve our combat effectiveness. Of par- 
feular interest in the field of general mobility is the GOER, an 
adaptation of a heavy commercial vehicle which may greatly improve 
logistic support operations. 

The entire modernization effort, particularly in the field of re- 
earch and development, is designed to meet possible future Army 
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missions and requirements. Such missions and requirements are, in 
turn, dependent upon continuing changes in the nature of the threat, 
and in technology : and the consequent changes i in warfare. 

The Communist threat, national strategy, and policy, and militar 
capabilities are dy namic; hence, constantly susceptible to change, 
This changing threat, together with the new weapons system, new 
techniques ‘of oper ation, and evolving patterns of organization require 
constant study and evaluation in order to take full adv: antage of any 
trend which will enhance our national security. 

In this regard, we have not yet reached the point where the long- 
range missile with its multimegaton warhead has exerted its full im- 
pact on the conduct of war. 


STRATEGIC NUCLEAR DISARMAMENT 


Howev er, it appears quite possible that within the next few years 
both the Communist and free worlds may have acquired a virtually 
indestructible capability in this field. When this situation obtains, 
it could bring oud what has sometimes been characterized as the 
equivalent of strategic nuclear disarmament. 

We must always have, as a vital part of our military power, the 
invulnerable strategic nuclear missile deterrent. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the more likely forms of conflict may well involve pri- 
marily the use of land, sea, and air forces in their modernized yet basi- 

cally traditional forms. In such a situation, the Army would continue 
to play its vital and traditional role. 

In conclusion, I assure you that the Army will stress readiness for 
combat in order to meet its worldwide responsibilities. I believe 
that the plans and programs within the fiscal year 1961 budget repre- 
sent the optimum utilization of the resources to be made “available 


tothe Army. 
ADEQUACY OF THE BUDGET 


Senator Cuavez. General, as I recall, last year the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff indicated reservations as to the budget that they have ap- 
proved. Do you have any reservations on the budget that has been 
approved from your standpoint as a military man and in carrying 
out your duties ? 

General Lemnirzer. I support the budget, Senator Chavez. There 
are certain programs to which Secretary Bruc ‘ker has referred—I 
have in mind the NIKE-ZEU whic h we recommended going into 
preproduction, for example. This was not approved by the proper 
authorities. So there is an area where I, of course, would have a 
reservation. But I want to make it clear that I support this budget. 

Senator Cuavez. On page 1—A you say: 

However, some ideas of the Soviet concept of the war will be gained from the 
the fact that Mr. Khrushchev also pointed out: First, that even such formidable 
Weapons as ballistic missiles could not achieve victory and large-scale armies 
have an essential role; and, second, that there is continued need for a strong 
reserve. 

General Lemnirzer. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. Would that not indicate a reservation ? 

General Lemnirzer. No, that would not indicate a reservation. 
That indicates very much what the Army’s thinking is in this line. 
As a matter of fact, the total military program of the United States 
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does not put all of its emphasis on one weapon system—although I 
must confess, as [ read the newspapers these days and view the other 
news media, that it seems that this is the only type of warfare that 
people are concerned about. I happen to be one of those who is con- 
cerned, in addition to that type of warfare, about other types, such 
as limited war, which I feel are more likely to occur if we both get 
ina position of nuclear deterrence. 

Senator Cuavez. I compliment you as a soldier for agreeing with 
the budget. That would indicate that you have a very fine budget. 
But, nevertheless, do you agree with Sec retary Brucker that it would 
be better to have 400,000 National Guard and 300,000 Reserves? 

General Le MNITZER. That is the program which we worked up 
after careful study, S senator, and I recommended it to the Secretary 
and he approved it. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes; he approved it but he indicated that it would 
be preferable to have 400,000 National Guard, maintain them as we 
are in 1960, and 300,000 Reserves 

General Lemnrrzer. That is what we recommended. 

Senator Cnavez. Thank you You have made a very fine state- 
ment. 

General Lemnirzer. Thank you. 

Senator Erienper. General, I have one more question. 


DEFERRED MAINTENANCE BACKLOG 


As I recall, Secretary Brucker said there was a backlog of about 
$1.2 billion in maintenance. 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct for equipment at the beginning 
of fiscal year 1960. 

Senator ELLeNpErR. To what extent will the reduction of this back- 
log enable you to modernize the Army ? 

General Lemnrrzer. This deferred maintenance of equipment 
would not come under the heading of what we would strictly term 
“modernization.” It is important, however, because it would put 
back into active service some very good, tested, proven equipment 
which we have. But the models would be the same, generally speak- 
ing. This would not therefore, contribute to “modernization” as we 
use the term. 

Senator ELLteNpER. How much money are you requesting to take 
care of deferred maintenance ? 

Secretary Brucker. Senator, I do not have it here but I will put it 
in the record. 

‘(The information requested follows :) 

The fiscal year 1960 funding plan provides $93.3 million for overhaul of 
wuupment. The fiscal year 1961 budget estimate includes $88.9 million for 
overhaul. 

Senator Ertenper. Thank you very much. 

That is all I had in mind, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, gentlemen, very much. 

We are going to listen to the Navy on Thursd: ay at 10 o’clock. We 
will recess until that time. 

Secretary Brucker. Thank you very much. 
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ADDITIONAL CosTs TO MAINTAIN ARMY RESERVE AND NATIONAL GUARD AT PRESENT 
STRENGTHS 


Senator Cuavez. At this point in the record I shall insert informa- 
tion received from the Department of Defense on the additional costs, 
over the present budget, to maintain the Army Reserve at 300,000 and 
the Army National Guard at 400,000. It will be noted that the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense estimates these costs at a total of $718 
million and the Department of the Army estimates them at $125.4 
million. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


(Revised ) 


ESTIMATED COSTS OF INCREASING THE END Fiscat YEAR 1961 STRENGTH OF THE 
ARMY’S RESERVE COMPONENTS FROM 630,000 To 700,000 


The Department of the Army has estimated that it would require an addi- 
tional $125.4 million to increase the end strengths of the Army’s Reserve com- 
ponents from 630,000 to 700,000. The Office of the Secretary of Defense esti- 
mates that the additional cost would be about $71.8 million. The difference of 
$53.6 million in the two estimates is primarily due to the OSD estimate including 
only those costs which are directly related to increasing the end strength, and a 
difference of 8,000 fewer inputs to the enlisted 38-6 months’ training program esti- 
mated as necessary in order to attain the end strength of 300,000 for the Army 
Reserve. 

The table below shows the estimated costs of the Army Reserve and the Army 
National Guard by appropriation title. 


{In millions of dollars] 


Appropriation titles OSD | Army Increase + 
| estimates | estimates jor decrease - 
1. National Guard personnel, Army he’ . ied — 25.3 | 31.7 +6.4 
2. Reserve personnel, Army At | 17.21 35.0 +17.7 
3. Operation and maintenance, Army National Guard___-- | 2 <h' ladudunneeeeee 
4, Operation and maintenance, Army-.-- 29.0 38.5 | +9, 
IND... he a came cmenihhes 4 é 10.0) 18.1) (+8. 1 
Guard i tsetse eal (19. 0) 20. 4) | (+1. 4) 
5. Procurement of equipment and missiles, Army... sete owaee 20.0 | +20. 0 
es 3 : ae ( 8.0 (+8. 0) 
Guard gldiecabntipieenas ; ct eth (12. 0)} +12. 0) 
Re = Gar acdc a canes ; Sa sane 71.8 125. 4 +53. 6 
Total Army Reserve , : (27.3 (61.1 (+33. 8) 
Total Army National Guard 4 J ies 44. 5) ((4.3 +19, 8) 
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Reconciliation of additional funds in Army’s estimates with OSD estimates 
Millions 
of dollara 


Zmeeonal Guard. personnel, Army, tote hice niccncccnccuceccnnnsndees + 6.4 


(a) For items which are not directly related to increasing 
the end strength of drill pay personnel (including 3- to 6-month 
trainees). 

1. Increase in average pay rates based on expenditure ex- 
perience in fiscal year 1959 and early fiscal year 1960, 


rather than reports from disbursing officers___...------ + 2.8 
2. Purchase of boots and shirts, and officer uniform gratui- 
CC a en en ere a eee ee ee eee + 1.8 
38. Additional wool uniforms for 6 months’ trainees_______-__- + 1.8 
PON CG- WOTSONNGL. ACIOY. COCK) 5 iii cccncitic ccd atereeeceeeeetas ara ea +17.7 


(a) For items which are not directly related to increasing the 
end strength of drill pay personnel (including 3- to 6month 
trainees). 

1. Increase of 7,200 officers and 25,500 enlisted planned to at- 
tend 15 days of active duty for training (not authorized 


EPNUE CAI did it i Fs atin sccm ereealecaicieide ate ata agege = eee + 5.6 

2. Increase of 5,100 officers and 2,700 enlisted attending 
GUOCIAL: GOUND. 25.655 eee ee ee reo + 1.3 

38. Increase in the number of days of paid training authorized 
mobilization designee officer (14 days to 15.4 days) -------- + .7 

4. Increase in the number of enrollees in the 3d year of 
ROTO training from 14600 to 16,900...6..2..cccnnceenan + 1.4 

(bv) For an increase of 8,000 inputs to the enlisted 3- to 6-month 

training program estimated by the Department of the Army 

as necessary in order to maintain the strength of 300,000 
in: the Army Reset @eirccucincctectaaeaeeeenos +8. 7 

3. Operation and maintenance, Army National Guard, no change. 

® Operation and. maintenance, Army,,. total... .< <2 ec anemnae +9.5 


(a) For items not directly related to the increase in end strength 
(slightly higher average cost per man-year of trainees) __-- +.9 
(bv) For an increase of 8,000 inputs to the enlisted 3- to 6-month 
training program of the Army Reserve (support costs for 
fem: Sb) GONG. i ee aceite +8. 


oo 


5. Procurement of equipment and missiles, Army, total___-_____-__--___~__ +20. 0 
(a) The OSD estimate excludes this item on the basis that there is 
no direct relationship between requirements for items of 
major equipment and the personnel strengths of the Reserve 
forces. Current procurement objectives include equipping 
and supporting Active Forces and Reserve Forces through 
M+12 months. Additional funds in PEMA merely would 
permit greater progress toward these overall objectives. 
. Strength increases, which do not increase the number of 
organizational units in the total authorized force, would not 
change the overall equipment requirements. 


(Whereupon, at 12:50 p.m., Tuesday, February 2, 1960, the com- 
mittee was recessed, to reconvene at 10 a.m. Thursday, February 4, 
1960.) 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 1224, 
New Senate Office Building, Hon. Dennis Chavez, presiding. 
Present: Senators Chavez, Ellender, Robertson, Saltonstall. 
Bridges, Smith, and Dworshak. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM B. FRANKE, SECRETARY OF THE 
NAVY, ACCOMPANIED BY REAR ADM. G. F. BEARDSLEY, USN, 
DEPUTY COMPTROLLER; CAPT. W. P. MACK, USN, NAVAL AIDE 
TO THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY; COL. E. B. WHEELER, USMC, 
MARINE CORPS AIDE TO THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY; COMDR. 
EDWIN ROSENBERG, USN, ADMINISTRATIVE AIDE TO THE SECRE- 
TARY OF THE NAVY; AND MAJ. GEN. R. S. MOORE, SPECIAL 
ASSISTANT TO COMPTROLLER, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


STATEMENT By THE CHAIRMAN 


Senator Cuavez. The subcommittee will please be in order. I am 
sorry that we have many problems this morning regarding attendance 
by committee personnel. The Senate met at 9:30, there are several 
committees holding meetings, and there are eulogies for the late Sen- 
ator Langer on the Senate floor, but we will proceed anyway. 

May I make this announcement: I want you gentlemen to be as 
parochial as you want to be in giving your testimony. 

You may proceed, Secretary Franke. 


STATEMENT OF SECRETARY FRANKE 


Secretary Franke. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, it is 
a privilege to appear before you as Secretary of the Navy. As you 
may know, I was appointed Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 
financial management in 1954, and became Under Secretary in 1957. 
This is the first opportunity I have had of appearing before this 
committee as Secretary. 

I will give an overall picture of the budget which will be followed 
by more detailed presentations by Admiral Burke and General Shoup. 
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Subsequently, in the individual appropriation hearings, other officers 
and civilians of the Navy and Marine Corps will present to you in 
much greater detail the support of our requests. 

During the years since my predecessor, Secretary Gates, appeared 
before this committee as Secretary of the Navy, as in previous years, 
the Communist imperialism has been quick to exploit the slightest 
evidence of political, economic, or military weakness. There is no 
evidence that these activities will cease. Therefore, we must con- 
tinue to maintain a strong military posture. 

The Department of the Navy joins with the other military services 
of our country in providing modern and effective military power, 
The Navy provides the sea-based arm of our national deterrent against 
both general and limited war. 


FUTURE NUCLEAR SUBMARINES 


Our task forces and our mobile marine air-ground landing teams at 
sea have repeatedly demonstrated their ability to be at a potential 
source of trouble when required. They are a powerful deterrent 
against limited war. In the near future nuclear submarines with 
POLARIS ballistic missiles will be operational and will contribute 
tremendously to deterrence of general war. 

We are not complacent. We know that we cannot, for a single 
moment, rest upon past achievements. We know that the annual 
budget dollars cabal us must be used in the most efficient manner 
possible. We know that we must be constantly searching for new 
and better weapons systems. And we know that we must scrap an 
existing ssytem or one that is in the process of being developed, when 
it has been determined that it is no longer satisfactory, and has become 
obsolete, or will clearly be overtaken by something better. We have 
recognized the need, moreover, for the continued use of the ships and 
equipment which we now possess and we have made progress in extend- 
ing their life and increasing their effectiveness. 


BUDGET PREPARATION 


In the several positions I have held in the Navy, I have helped to 
prepare six consecutive Department of the Navy budgets. Each year 
this preparation has become more difficult. The necessity of balancing 
requirements against resources, the tremendous advances in weapons 
technology, the increase in the cost of almost everything we buy—all 
of these have contributed to the difficulties of budget preparation. 
While the military strength of our country is of sade impor- 
tance if we are to survive the threats we face, the economic welfare of 
the country, too, is of importance. Both factors enter into the devel- 
opment of national budgets. 

The Navy’s budget, which I am presenting to you today, is the 
product of the best ability within the Navy and the Marine Corps, 
and is the result of countless hours of effort on the a of many 
people. It is a resolution of requirements, conditioned by resources 
available, and interrelated with the proaae of other services. With- 
in this context it provides the best balance of programs for the Navy 
and Marine Corps that the Chief of Naval Operations, the Comman- 
dant of the Marine Corps, and I have been able to devise. 
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OBLIGATIONAL AVAILABILITY 


The Department of the Navy budget in terms of new obligational 
availability is $12,073 million including $60 million to be derived by 
transfer from revolving funds. ‘The budget also provides for direct 
obligations of $12,139 million and expenditures of $11,633 million. 
These are the figures which the President has transmitted to the Con- 
gress for approval. Of the total of $12,073 million for new obliga- 
tional availability, $197 million is for military construction. 


CHANGES IN APPROPRIATION STRUCTURE 


In order to obtain greater comparability among Army, Navy, and 
Air Force appropriations and to comply with congressional recom- 
mendations, two changes have been made in the appropriation struc- 
ture of the Navy. 

A new procurement account called Other Procurement, Navy has 
been established. This account is designed primarily to fund gen- 
eral capital items which previously have been included in other ap- 
propriations. Examples of such items are ordnance and ammunition, 
aircraft support equipment, and certain major electronics. One re- 
sult of this new appropriation will be to remove most capital procure- 
ment items from the operation and maintenance appropriations. 

A further change in appropriation structure results from the crea- 
tion of the Bureau of Naval Weapons by the merger of the Bureaus 
of Aeronautics and Ordnance, as approved by Congress last year. The 
two previous appropriations, “Aircraft and related procurement,” and 
“Procurement of ordnance and ammunition,” have been eliminated 
and a new appropriation, “Procurement of aircraft and missiles,” has 
been added. 

FUNDING TO COMPLETION 


The funds requested for the “Shipbuilding and conversion” appro- 
priation reflect a new pricing method called funding to completion 
for which your concurrence is requested. The essence of the new 
method is to request sufficient obligational authority to fund the ship- 
building programs at their predicted end costs. 

This represents a departure from the traditional estimating tech- 
nique which was to base the estimates upon the approved design con- 
cepts and the labor and material rates existing at the time the budget 
estimates were prepared. No projections of labor and material cost 
increases nor substantial allowances for future design changes and 
developments were included in these past estimates, even though they 
were certain to occur during long construction periods. Thus, the 
initial estimates have not provided for the ultimate cost of ships. 

The Navy operates on the basis that funds for the entire cost of a 
ship must be available before a contract can be placed. Therefore, if 
costs have increased for any of the reasons stated, one or more ships 
either have had to be deferred until additional obligational authority 
has been given by the Congress, or canceled. The only exception to 
the fully funded concept occurs when Congress provides a specific 
amount for long-lead-time items for a particular ship. 

To fund to completion the ships in the fiscal year 1960 and prior 
years’ programs, an amount of $829 million is required. Of this sum 
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$317 million has been obtained by deferring five ships in the 1960 pro- 
gram and $512 million is included in the fiscal year 1961 budget. 

Shipbuilding has not been the only program to be caught in an in- 
creasing cost squeeze. However, this program is unique in that each 
ship is a tailored product. Once a ship has been awarded and work 
is started it is not possible to reduce the size to offset cost increases, 
On the other hand, a production run of mass-produced items can be 
reduced to accommodate growth in unit costs. 

The concept of budgeting for the predicted end cost of ships will 
satisfy four major objectives: 

Realistic estimates of final ship costs will be presented to the Con- 
gress before authorization and appropriation. 

The full ship program can be expected to be awarded in the year 
authorized, since ships will be fully funded. 

Requests for new obligational authority for cost adjustments will 
not be required after fiscal year 1961 except those due to major char- 
acteristics changes. 

Hereafter there will be no requirements for ship cancellation due 
to cost adjustments. Congressional approval of the budget as sub- 
mitted will permit attainment of these four objectives. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


The budget supports planned active duty begin and end strengths 
of 619,000 for the Navy and 175,000 for the Marine Corps. 

This represents a reduction of 11,000 in active duty Navy personnel. 
The reduction was made in order to provide additional funds for 
major procurement so as to improve our future capability. Asa 
result of this reduction some of the older ships of the Navy will be 
laid up and there will be a slight improvement in the manning level 
of the remaining fleet units. 

The active duty personnel of the Marine Corps is maintained at the 
present level of 175,000 and the increase of 25,000 provided by the 
Congress last year has not been implemented. However, within the 
strength of 175,000 the Marine Corps will be able to augment its 
combat forces to some degree during the coming fiscal year. General 
Shoup will explain the factors that make this possible. 

We are bealiaetiine for 45,000 Marine and 129,000 Naval Reserve 
personnel in a drill-pay status. Although this planning number is 
down slightly for the Naval Reserve, we believe it more accurately 
reflects the number which we will be able to maintain in this status. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


The establishment of a single operation and maintenance appropria- 
tion for the Navy in fiscal year 1960 consolidated nine separate opera- 
tion and maintenance appropriations and conformed with the general 
structure of appropriations within the Department of Defense. Also, 
as a result of last year’s congressional action, the Marine Corps has a 
separate appropriation for operation and maintenance. 

These two appropriations finance the support of the operating 
forces and the Shore Establishment. They are the appropriations 
which determine the level of our current readiness. 
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The Marine Corps will continue to be composed of three combat 
divisions and three aircraft wings with supporting units and organi- 
zations. A ot 

In fiscal year 1961 we propose to operate 817 active fleet ships, n- 
cluding 382 warships, and about 6,800 aircraft. These represent 
reductions of 47 ships and about 400 aircraft below the originally 
planned fiscal year 1960 level. 

The majority of our ships are old and, as a result, require more 
maintenance. The increasing complexity of machinery and equip- 
ment to be maintained, rising material and labor costs, and the in- 
creased tempo of operations have combined in recent years to lower 
the material condition of the fleet. Accordingly, we propose to con- 
tinue in the fiscal year 1961 the fleet rehabilitation and modernization 
program under which more than normal overhauls and rehabilitations 
will be given to selected ships in the overhaul schedule. The useful 
life of these ships will thereby be increased. 

An important element of the appropriation, “Operation and main- 
tenance, Navy,” is the operation of the Shore Establishment. The 
sole purpose of the Shore Establishment is to support and serve the 
fleet. Because of the many technological changes in fields affecting 
weapons systems that have been and are taking place, and with the 
reduction in naval military forces and strength in recent years, it is 
necessary that we constantly study the Shore Establishment so that 
it is adequate—but not excessive, to its mission. 

Many activities have been consolidated on a fundamental basis— 
others have been eliminated in total or reduced in scope. As a result 
of these changes the civilian employment in the Shore Establishment 
has been reduced from the beginning of fiscal year 1958 through 
December 31, 1959, by 40,000. The review of the Shore Establish- 
ment is a continuing effort. 


MAJOR PROCUREMENT 


Ships: This budget provides for 20 new ships and 15 conversions. 
Included are, a Forrestal class attack aircraft carrier, nuclear- 
powered attack submarines, nuclear-powered ballistic missile sub- 
marines, and guided-missile destroyers and frigates. 

Since the aircraft carrier is of vital importance to the Navy, I 
propose to discuss it in some detail. 

At the present time the Navy has in operation 8 attack carriers of 
the “’ssex class; 2 of the Midway class, and 4 of the Forrestal class, 
for a total of 14. The Z’ssex class carriers are old and are not ade- 
quate for modern aircraft. Under construction are two carriers of 
the Yorrestal class, conventionally powered, and the E’nterprise, nu- 
clear powered; and, under conversion, is the third carrier of the 
Midway class. The Navy needs 14 modern attack carriers. 


COST OF “ENTERPRISE” 


The Navy’s original estimate of the cost of the /nterprise was $314 
million. Last July we advised the chairman of this committee that, 
from the best information available to us at that time, we estimated 
the cost of Enterprise would be $435 million. This price included 
the estimated cost of design changes and improved equipment, which 
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has become available since the original estimate was made, and the 
increased costs of labor and material since the original estimate. 

In November 1959, as the result of more accurate information on 
the cost of the radar and catapult systems, to be installed in the 
Enterprise, the estimated cost of the /nterprise was increased to 
$471 million. Twenty-seven million dollars of this amount, however, 
is associated with the development costs of the radar, catapult, and 
communication systems to be installed in the / nterprise and subse- 
quent large ships and carriers, and should properly not be charged to 
the £’ nterprise alone. 

The air search radar now scheduled to be installed in the /'nterprise 
is of much greater complexity and cost than that installed in other 
carriers, but will give us a very much increased detection range and 
other signific ant improvements. The internal combustion catapult 
system is required in a nuclear-powered ship which handles heavy 
aircraft because the steam available in a nuclear powerplant is not of 
sufficiently high pressure for use in a conventional steam catapult 
system. 

Other equipment for which development costs have been charged 
to the Enterprise include an improved height-finding radar, applica: 
tion of the Navy tactical data system, and high-capacity communica- 
tion equipment. 

We have examined the cost of the /'nterprise very carefully and 
have eliminated every item of equipment not absolutely essential to 
the prosecution of her primary offensive mission. Included in this 

category is the defensive missile system, TERRIER, which was elimi- 
nated last November. Space for this system, or an improved system 
having both surface-to-air and surface-to-surface capabilities, has been 
retained should it later be considered necessary. 

The Enterprise was approved in the Navy’s budget for the fiscal 
year 1958 and will be completed late in 1961. In last year’s budget 
the Navy requested a conventionally powered carrier of the Forre stal 
class. Although Congress did not approve this request, it recognized 
the need for a new carrier by providing $35 million for long leadtime 
items. The ree plant, however, was stipulated as nuclear. 
This year the Navy, the Defense Department, and the President are 
requesting, in effect, that the decision on the type of propulsion plant 
be modified. 

The Navy budget, as first submitted to the Secretary of Defense, 
included a nuc lear-powered carrier. It was proposed that this be a 
four-reactor ship compared to the eight-reactor /’nterprise and that 
it would be somewhat smaller in size. The estimate for this ship, 
funded to completion, was $423 million as compared with the $293 
million for the conventional carrier requested in this budget. 

Consistent with that action, release of the $35 million for long lead- 
time items was sought. After lengthy discussions with the Secretary 
of Defense and the President, it was concluded that the difference in 
cost of $130 million could be used to much greater advantage for other 
Navy programs. Currently, the utilization of this $35 million is 
being held in abey yance, pending an indication of congressional intent 
relative to this year’s request for a nonnuclear carrier. 
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NEED FOR MODERN CARRIER 


The need now for a modern attack aircraft carrier is particularly 
urgent since we have not laid down one of these ships since 1958. The 
use of conventional power will in no way compromise capability of 
the carrier to function as a completely effective mobile base for fleet 
aircraft during the foreseeable future. The Navy is well aware of 
the advantages of nuclear-powered ships. Although a nuclear- 
powered attack aircraft carrier would have certain military advan- 
tages, such as extended range and endurance at high sustained speeds, 
these advantages are not overriding as in the case of the submarine. 

We have had outstandingly successful results with nuclear-powered 
submarines and we ant icipate outstanding results from nuclear- 


powered surface ships, but we need other things as well—other ships, 
uirpl: ines, and missiles, 


I will give you—— 

Senator CuaAvez. Mr. Secretary, on the one hand at the start of your 
statement you worry about the Communists. Then you tell us how 
advantageous a carrier can be in order to meet that threat or any 
other threat and how good a carrier would be for the Navy. You 
said you wanted to get “the wishes of Congress in order to determine 
what should be done. Congress certainty “intended or showed its in- 
tention in past years of appropriations because they gave you $35 
million to get started on long leadtime items for a carrier. 

Suddenly you change your mind and you want a conventional 
carrier. It is very confusing. 

We have tried to ¢ ooperate with you, we want to cooperate with you, 
but you seem to be changing your mind suddenly. 

Secretary Franke. Senator, I appreciate what you say. Of course, 
when we came up a year ago it was for a conventionally powered 
carrier. 

Senator Cuavez. I know it was. Congress provided for a nuclear 
carrier. It was the only thing we could sell to Congress and we did. 

Secretary Franke. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. You have had $35 million on hand to buy long 
leadtime items. Now you change your mind. First you said you 
knew that the nuclear carrier had certain advantages, and I believe 
that the Navy wants to be up to date with new carriers. 

We do not want to go back to the horse-and-buggy days. I courted 
my wife in those days, but we are living in an up-to-date manner now. 

Why did you change your mind? 

Secretary Franke. We did not really change our mind. As you 
kiow, we came up for a conventional carrier a year ago even though 
we recognized there were advantages in a nuclear carrier. We don’t 
have a nuclear surface ship in operation yet. 

When we talk about $180 million in the 1961 budget, this is the 
difference in the cost of a conventional versus a nuclear carrier. We 
would rather have $130 million applied to other necessary programs. 

Senator Cuavez. Certainly. You want your carrier, but you are 
not willing to turn back the extra money that we gave you for a new 
carrier. Youstill want that money. 

Secretary Franke. Because it would unbalance our program for 


1961. 
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Senator Cuavez. You do not want to be parochial? 
Secretary Franxe. Right. 
Senator Cuavez. All right, we will think about it. 


AIRCRAFT 


Secretary Franxe. The budget provides for 658 aircraft. All mod- 
els are for use by the operating forces in combat missions or in direct 
support thereof. The program includes significant numbers of the 
F-4H, an all-weather supersonic fighter; the A-3J, a supersonic attack 
aircraft; the P-3V, a new and improved antisubmarine warfare patrol 
aircraft, and the HSS-2, an improved antisubmarine warfare helicop- 
ter. In addition, procurement of a low level attack aircraft, the A-2F, 
and an improved early warning aircraft, the W-2F, is being con- 
tinued. 

MISSILES 


The procurement of missiles for fleet combat use and training allows 
for a smal] improvement in the material readiness of the Navy. The 
fiscal year 1961 program provides for the continued production of the 
SPARROW III, and the improved SIDEWINDER air-to-air mis- 
siles, and for the air-to-surface BULLPUP missile. It continues the 
integration of ship-launched TALOS, TERRIER, and TARTAR 
missiles in consonance with the construction and conversion of vessels 
with guided missile capability. 


MARINE CORPS PROCUREMENT 


The funds for Marine Corps procurement included in this budget 
will provide for an annual increment in the modernization of the Fleet 
Marine Forces. This includes the second of four annual increments 
programed to equip the Marine Corps with the new 7.62 mm. weapons 
family. 

Beason Cuavez. What will be the numbers of the Marine Corps so 
far as this budget is concerned? Are you going to reduce it from 
200,000 # 

Secretary Franxe. It is 175,000 in this budget. 

Senator Cuavez. Congress provided money for 200,000 ? 

Secretary Franxe. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. What is the reason for that ? 

Secretary Franxe. It is not quite that, Senator. General Shoup 
has his own ideas about this. All budgets that are prepared are an 
attempt to give the best kind of balance we know for the Navy and 
Marine Corps. 

One of the things you are caught in is people versus procurement. 
We need badly for future capability the new weapon systems. This 
relates both to the Marine Corps and the Navy, as well. 

Senator Cuavez. You speak a lot about congressional intention. 
I think Congress indicated over and over again that they would like 


to have the Marine Corps at a strength of 200,000. If you need | 


weapons and men why do you not ask for them? I am pretty sure 
you can get them, especially for the Marine Corps. 

Secretary Franke. The Marine Corps, with the adjustments that 
General Shoup is making, can improve the Marine Corps’ ability 
unless we have a general war in 1961. 
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Senator Cuavez. It is worth considering because you worry about 
the Communists. If that is so, I would like to have the Marines 
ready and plenty of them. 

Secretary Franke. I have a high regard for the Marine Corps, too, 
I might say. 

Senator Cuavez. Proceed. 


RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST AND EVALUATION 


Secretary Franke. The fiscal 1961 Navy request for research, devel- 
opment, test and evaluation is $1,169 million. The largest single 
program included therein is POLARIS. This program will be car- 
ried on at about the same high level provided for in 1960 in order 
that the full effectiveness of this powerful deterrent weapon system 
can be realized as soon as possible. Antisubmarine warfare continues 
tobe an area of major emphasis within the Navy, and carries a priority 
second only to the POLARIS effort. We are continuing to support a 
strong research and development program on search, detection, classi- 
fication, and destruction systems for antisubmarine warfare employ- 
ment in aircraft, surface ships, and submarines. 

The Navy’s program in basic scientific research will be supported in 
fiscal 1961 at the level attained in fiscal year 1960. Naval laboratories 
and universities throughout the country are embarked on this pursuit 
of fundamental knowledge which will provide the basic technology 
for the development of ships and weapons systems for the Navy of the 
future. 

The Marine Corps research, development, test, and evaluation pro- 

ram, in many cases jointly with the Army, will carry forward the 
TEtopenent of a lightweight artillery weapon, an amphibious sup- 

rt vehicle, and other developments to provide the Fleet Marine 
orces with modern weapons, equipment, and supplies required for 
modern amphibious assault capability. 


CONCLUSION 


In recapitulation, this budget, in my opinion, gives the Navy and 
the Marine Corps the best balance in forces and capabilities that I 
have seen in 6 years of being involved in budget preparation for the 
Department. It is as good as any budget of this magnitude can be. 
I know of no soft spots, and I know of no items which are not neces- 
sary to enable the Navy and the Marine Corps to carry out their share 
of the responsibility of the defense of this country. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, last year this committee wrote lan- 
giage in its report regarding the difficulty caused by ever spiralling 
prices inasmuch as the increases tended to disrupt programs because 
such costs were either absorbed to the detriment of other programs, or 
necessitated supplementals which at best delays programs. 

Under your new funding to completion concept mentioned on page 
Sof your statement, you will at least in one field, shipbuilding, ena 
tolick the problem; is that correct ? 

Secretary Franke. That is correct. 
_ Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, now for the record, would you 
indicate to the committee the disposition of the amounts above the 
budget which Congress provided to the Department of the Navy for 
fiscal 1960 ? 
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I believe they are: $43.1 ae for the Marine Corps to maintain 
a strength of 200, 000 personnel ; $137,300,000 for antisubmarine war- 
fare, and $35 million for advance components for the nuclear aircraft 


carrier. 
FUNDS TO MAINTAIN MARINE CORPS STRENGTH 


Can you tell us first about the $43,100,000 for the Marine Corps to 

maintain it at a strength of 200,000? 

Secretary Franke. The $43 million for the Marine Corps has not 
been used. In the ordinary course of events it will lapse. It has not 
been used for any other purpose. 

Senator Cuavez. What do you call the ordinary course of events! 
When is it going to be turned back to the Treasury ? 

Secretary Franke. At the end of the fiscal year. 


ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE FUNDS 


Senator Cuavez. What about the $137,300,000 for antisubmarine 

warfare ? 

Secretary Franxe. All that amount has been apportioned and is 
being contracted for. Almost all of it will be used this year. We 
will have some items where the state of the art may cause us to have to 
defer contracting until the next year, but all the money has been appor- 
tioned to the Navy. 

Senator Cuavez. You have taken care of that? 

Secretary FRANKE. Yes, sir. 


PRIORITY ITEMS 


Senator Cnavez. Mr. Secretary, during the course of the prepara- 
tion of the budget for 1961, I feel there were many items which were 
dropped out because they w ere not top priority. I wonder if it would 
be possible for you to prepare and submit a list of such items by 
priority which you deem important to the Navy’s defense posture ? 

Secretary Franke. Mr. Chairman, I have it available. I shall be 
glad to submit it for the record. 

Senator CuHavez. We would like to have you do that. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


Priority list of items not 


1. ASW and POLARIS 


(a) ASW RDT&E 


CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 


(b) ASW ships: 


(c) POLARIS: 


Ore ROR a ea 
Lone leadtime items.....~........... 
TORO G - NOCU a ccc oueeteaeal 


(d) ASW aircraft and equipment: 


(e) ASW ammunition and equipment: 
FiPECr 1a See eee 
SPOT RN i aig ss eee 


De ira soe Fc ceca ean cena new oy eee 


Os Oi RN oa as tia teinaainalia 
DEES: Se) LOTNOROCG es i ek 
I Sn RN cael ea es 
MK 52 and 55 mines (air) ~..._..-_____ 
BiG Ese! CODEN DOD. csi mccenices 
Ui ~ CTI si a ie te schairccancecans 
MK 32 torpedo tubes__....._._......_._ 
MK 25 torpedo tubes... 3. 
PUPES (3/6 sonar) «5365 2.cecses 
Tee i eT OE Riss sissies cesdcwsarcamenes 
Ms 18 GHgle NOLVOGR a5 cee 


(f) ASW electronics: 


2. Missiles: 


TALOS 


Sot ats Sa eth ee 
se a a a i ee tas 
SRW-4 radio for DASH_____-_____-~_ 
Oe ae: OUI oer Sake 
/ Re COminr ihe oe eo 
Preformed betas 6.523662 tecccae, 
Westen rics ik dk eae ih 
WSA-1 data converter_______________ 
LORELI (range transponder) 
BU-Be SORGTS- 225 tS 
BOl-32 -§/M-LOPARa. J.) 
Graphie range rate indicator 
Passive detection (SQS—4)_-_-.-_____ 
BQH-1 (sound velocity recorder) 
SQS-17 (for Coast Guard) —------_--_ 
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included in fiscal year 1961 budget 


NOA (millions) 
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Priority list of items not included in fiscal year 1961 budget—Continued 
8. POLARIS: 








Cae ID ccc nee et Es es cclas OERIO 
Ce | SAE EES eee PE eee OEE Sea Mees eee ep 2.5 
[Gs peeeeromu eee aseme. 45. 6 
3436. 1 
Oi ees I ng ee 469.8 
(a) Aircraft: 
All-weather fighter (F4H-1)--..----._.__..___ $181. 0 
Carrier light attack (A4D-2N)______ prea 24.3 
Carrier based ABW (W2r—1)....~....-<...0s. 100. 4 
Carrier light attack (A2F-1)_...-.______-_.._- 29. 0 
Modified C130 tanker (GV-1)_-.______________ 2, 7 
Marine vertical assault helicopter (HUS—1)-__- 4.0 
Carrier based SAR helicopter (HIU2K-—1)_______ 5. 9 
Partial all-weather fighter (FSU-2N)__________ 45. 6 
ne 415.9 
(6b) Weapons: 
Fire bombs MK 79______ ale ache ER is Ns She 0. 6 
hl 32.0 
eh a ac 5. 0 
TE a 16. 0 
eR Ce Oe a os eck Gowen eee eee cts 0.3 
—— 53.9 
NT I a Sa eg cae te 1, 992.8 
COMMANDANT OF THE MARINE CORPS 
Priority list of items not included in fiscal year 1961 budget 
New 
obligational 
authority 
(thousands) 
OE ear a i 47, 995 
Military personnel, Marine Corps_.............--______ 34, 500 
Operations and Maintenance, Marine Corps_____________ 5, 470 
Operations and Maintenance, Navy_-.....~--...--.. .-- 8, 025 
ON hi SS ae es 8 a ee 47, 995 
2. Amphibious shipping—SCN—3 LPD and 2 LPH for a total of 4 LPD 
eds cee eee BESS BAe 194, 500 
3. (@) Additional helicopters—P.A.M.N.—11 HUS-1 (included in CNO 
| EEA AS eae eee | ee 4, 000 
(6) GV-1 aircraft—P.A.M.N.—8 modified C-130 tanker (GV-1) (in- 
I ek EE Be I icici neaennicibindiindbhiiamannnen 25, 700 
4. (a) Additional HAWK missiles—P.M.C.—HAWK missiles above fis- 
Cee NR I UE ai iicisirincint grein adinniamniseeeaethcbieimeebiie bins ancesiais 13, 959 
(b) 7.62 weapons family—P.M.C.—To equip all combat forces, back- 
up, and portion of supporting establishment_________________ 20, 380 
5. LVTE-1 requirements—P.M.C.—A total of 55 at $190,000 each______ 10, 450 
6. AGdiHsonal reserves (50,000 GF DAY) non tein cidnonnnnwe 8, 628 
Reserve personnel, Marine Corps___.__._.___._..____.__ 8, 143 
Operations and Maintenance, Marine Corps.............. 485 
8, 628 
OT RN i 325, 612 


FLEET REHABILITATION AND MODERNIZATION PROGRAM 


Senator Cuavez. Is the fleet rehabilitation and modernization pro- 
gram which you state you have increased for the coming year, being 
carried forward at a rate which will insure us an adequate fleet should 
the need arise suddenly ? 
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Secretary Franke. This is a continuing effort, of course, to attempt 
to extend the life of the ships, but it is not a substitute for new ships. 

It is an attempt to extend the life of old ships approximately 8 
years. There is a limit to the number of ships that lend themselves to 
rehabilitation. 

We will run out of that kind of ship in the next couple of years. 

Senator Cuavez. Most of your ships as a matter of fact, are rather 
old, are they not ¢ 

Secretary Franxe. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. Generally, they are old ¢ 

Secretary Franke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. What would you say, 12 years plus? Were not the 
bulk of them from World War II? 

Secretary Franke. Yes. It is probably more than that. I can do 
it better on a percentage basis. 

At the end of the fiscal year 1960, approximately 24 percent of 
the total number of ships in the fleet will be overage. Now, that will 
increase as the years go by, even with the modernization program, 
until we get up to 1964, and taking into consideration the moderniza- 
tion program and all the new ships that we anticipate will be im- 
proved by the Congress, at that point we will be up to about 36 per- 
cent of the fleet being overage. 


CANCELING OF GUIDED MISSILE DESTROYERS 


Senator Cuavez. Now, Mr. Secretary, the House hearings on page 
12 of volume 1 state that you are dropping four ships from the 1960 
program. Will you tell us what these ships are and why they are 
being dropped. 

Secretary Franke. There were three guided missile destroyers. 
There was a cruiser conversion and a research ship. 

Now, the reason why we dropped those from the program was be- 
cause, on the fully funded concept, we did not have enough money be- 
cause of price increases in other ships to be able to contract for these 
ships. So we have had to defer them with the exception of one ship, 
the research ship. 

That was not ready, the state of the art was not ready. So that was 
included in the 1961 budget. 

Senator Cuavez. It is included in this year’s budget? 

Secretary Franke. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. Mrs. Smith ¢ 

Senator Smiru. Mr. Secretary, you said that you were cancelling 
these ships or deferring them because there was not enough money. 
By authority of Congress, or because of no request in the budget? 

Secretary Franxer. By authority of Congress. 

Senator SmirH. You mean Congress did not give you the money 
you asked for ? 

COST INCREASES 


Secretary Franke. Congress gave us the money we asked for, but 
we did not know at that time that these cost increases would take 
place during 1960 and we never included those in our estimates. 

We are not permitted, as a matter of fact, to include under the 


| present system any anticipated wage or material increases in cost. 
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This is an old situation, every year we have had to come back to the 
Congress for money to carry out the estimated costs of the program, 

Senator Smirn. But if you needed these ships as much as you 
testified to last year, was there anything to prevent you from coming 
up here and asking for a speci ial session with this committee and 
getting the money ? 

Secret tary Franke. No, there wasn’t. Of course, unfortunately, 
these costs are estimates. We try to price out the shipbuilding pro- 
gram on a quarterly basis. This is a very difficult thing to do. It is 
very difficult to estimate the cost. We never know until quite late in 
the year. 

In fact, we are not even certain today that some of these ships can- 
not be built. We don’t think they can from what we now estimate 
that the prices will be for the other shine in the program. 

This is one of the reasons. We never know until very late in the 
fiscal year what we will have to defer until the next year, what we 
an contract for. 

Senator SmirH. Who makes that determination, Mr. Secretary, 
where the cuts shall come? 

Secretary Franke. It is made by the Secretary of the Navy in 
conjunction with the Chief of Naval Operations. 

Senator Smirn. I am not quite clear, Mr. Secretary, about the 
withholding of the $35 million which Congress appropriated last 
year for the lead items for a nuclear carrier. What h: uppens to that 
$35 million ? 

Secretary Franke. It has been applied in this budget as a reduc- 
tion against the estimated cost of a conventional carrier. 

Senator Smirn. In other words, you cannot use that money unless 
you come up and get further authority ? 

Secretary Franke. We cannot use it, no. 

Senator Smrru. What is the effect of the delay in the carrier? 

Secretary Franke. It will delay the carrier about 3 months as of 
now. Further delay will occur month-by-month pending a decision 
authorizing the Navy to proceed. 

Senator Smirn. You cannot use that money for rehabilitation of 
other carriers ? 

Secretary Franxe. It is specifically earmarked for long lead items 
for a nuclear-powered carrier. Without permission of Congress we 
could not use it for other than that. 


POLARIS SUBMARINE 


Senator Smirn. Will you tell me about the Polaris submarine, Mr. 
Secretary? Do we have any that are operational ? 

Secretary Franke. Yes, we have one that has just gone tosea. It is 
not operational yet as far as the missile system is concerned. 

Senator Smrrn. But it is ready for it? 

Secretary Franke. But it is ready for it. 

Senator Smiru. When do you expect that to be ready ? 

Secretary Franxe. It will be deployed in the fall. 

Senator Smiru. Did you say that there are three nuclear Polaris 
submarines on the way, including one that has gone to sea? Am I 
correct in that? 
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Secretary Franke. Four have been launched. 

Senator Smiru. Four have been launched ? 

Secretary Franxe. That is right. Nine have been funded. 

Senator Surru. When will they be ready ? 

Secretary Franke. About every 3 to 4 months. 

Senator Smrru. Have you souaiaiiel money for additional Polaris 
submarines ¢ 

Secretary Franke. There are three in this budget with long lead 
items for another three. 

Senator Cuavez. How many have you programed now without 
this year’s budget ? 

Secretary Franke. Nine. 

Senator Cuavez. You had four launched ? 

Secretary Franke. That is right. 

Senator Cnavez. Did I understand you to say that you are launch- 
ing one about every 3 months ¢ 

Secretary Franke. About every 3 or 4 months for those now au- 
thorized. 

Senator Cuavez. So it will take 15 to 20 months to get through with 
the others ? 

Secretary FraNxe. That is approximately right, Senator, Chavez. 

Senator Cuavez. Then you are asking for money to carry you on 
until about 1963. 


Secretary Franke. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. Under the new program ? 

Secretary Franke. Under the new program. 

Senator Cuavez. Now, Admiral Beardsley, as to the question asked 
by Senator Smith with reference to the $35 million, you are the budget 
man for the Department ? 

Admiral Brarpstey. I am Deputy Comptroller, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. In your opinion can that money be used for the 
purpose that the Secretary stated ? 

Apmira Brarpstey. The Secretary’s statement that he added at the 
end is absolutely correct, sir. The money we feel has been earmarked 
by Congress for a nuclear type carrier. So, while it has not been ap- 
portioned to us, it is cash that has been appropriated and could be re- 
leased. It is the Navy’s desire that Congress indicate in the coming 
months the course of action that they are willing to accept. Then we 
vill apply that money either to a nuclear or nonnuclear carrier. It 
becomes an asset and it has been taken into consideration in the new 
budget. 

The Secretar y is right. 

Senator Cuavez. You could not use it for a conventional carrier 
until the Congress approves the conventional carrier ? 

Admiral Brarpse.ty. Legally you could, sir, but as a matter of 
propriety and respecting the wishes of Congress, we would not do so, 
air. 


Senator Cuavez. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. You made a good 
statement. 
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Navy Bupcer ror 1961 
STATEMENT OF ADM. ARLEIGH BURKE, USN, CHIEF OF NAVA] 


OPERATIONS; ACCOMPANIED BY REAR ADM. FRANK B. MILLER, 
USN, ACNO (GENERAL PLANNING) 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. Admiral Burke, we will now be glad to hear from 
you. 

Admiral Burke. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this is a welcome 


opportunity to discuss with you the Navy’s budget for fiscal year | 


1961, and the deliberations which resulted in its formulation. 


Secretary Franke has already given a comprehensive picture of | 


the general need for funds and the purposes for which they will be 
used. 

In my remarks I will describe considerations underlying the Navy’s 
budget in greater detail. } 

Military budgets of the Defense Department must provide for ade- 
quate forces to preserve the security of the United States and partici- 
pate in maintaining the integrity of the free world. We work closely 
with the Army and the Air Force and with the armed forces of our 
allies to maintain a military posture that will do its part to prevent 
the further spread of communism and promote the ideologies and 
interests of free nations. 

In this statement I should like first to discuss briefly the present 
international situation and, second, the forces and programs that the 
budget will fund. 


INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 


The recent current international situation has been highlighted by 
Soviet statements for “peaceful coexistence,” and proposals for dis- 
armament. 

The fact remains, however, that the Communist bloc has done noth- 
ing concrete to indicate they have changed their intent to dominate the 
world. 

Despite frequent reiteration of peaceful intent, the Soviets continue 
to maintain large military forces. Even if the Soviet Union carries 
out the plan recently stated by Khrushchev, the Soviet Union will still 
have powerful military forces. These forces are modern, well trained, 
and well equipped to fight any type of war from small limited wars 
to a worldwide nuclear conflict. 

These forces are used effectively as a psychological weapon in the 
cold war. 

In August, Soviet military writers declared that modern Soviet 
submarines will be able to travel under the Arctic ice and penetrate 
for instance to Hudson Bay and— 
launch rockets directed at Detroit and other industrial objectives of the Great 
Lakes. 

More recently Mr. Khrushchev has boasted of the missile produe- 
tion rate of a factory he visited. 

While not considering themselves restricted to a specific timetable, 
the Soviets are still convinced of the ultimate success of communism. 
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In the relatively peaceful atmosphere of the world today, there 
exist many potential areas for exploitation by cold war measures. 
Newly independent nations are often economically and _ politically 
unstable. Often these new governments are susceptible to Soviet 
promises of assistance of economic and military aid, or to subversive 
advice in their desire to effect radical changes. 


BACKGROUND OF INTERNATIONAL TENSION 


Events during the past year made these points evident. 

In Asia, the Chinese continue shelling of the offshore islands and 
vow to occupy Taiwan ultimately. 

Within the past year the Dalai Lama has been forced to flee Tibet 
and has been replaced with a puppet ruler. 

More recently we have witnessed Chinese Communist incursions 
along the Indian border. 

In June a U.S. Navy patrol plane was attacked without provoca- 
tion over the Sea of Japan. 

In southeast Asia, the Russians provided military aid to Indonesia 
in the form of destroyers and submarines. 

A Russian task force also paid a first visit to Indonesia in November 
1959. 

Senator Cuavez. Admiral, will you let me interrupt you there? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHavez. You mentioned Taiwan. It was my privilege to 
visit Taiwan and I feel that Admiral Felt is doing a wonderful job 
for the Navy 

Admiral Burke. Thank you very much, sir. He is a wonderful 
officer. 

Senator Cnavez. I can say the same thing for Admirals Hopwood 
and Smoot and With:ngton. 

Admiral Burke. Thank you very much, sir. 

In the Middle East, the Soviets have been conducting a vigorous 
propaganda campaign to discredit the Government of Tran. 


RELINQUISHMENT OF MOROCCO BASES 


In Africa nationalistic aspirations and racial differences have led 
to situations which make primary targets for exploitation by Com- 
munists. The United States has agreed to relinquish its bases in 
Morocco. 

Senator Cuavez. What about Port Lyautey. 

Admiral Burke. It is in the neighborhood of around $60 million in 
cémmunications and the base itself. 

Senator Cuavez. That is going to be given up, too? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; I hope not. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator Cuavez. The naval installations as such, will that be done 
away with ? 

Admiral Burke. We may have to give up the Port Lyautey base 
as such. 

In our own hemisphere trouble spots have resulted in increased 
chances for Communist influence. In a world of such potential trouble 
spots opportunities are ever present for the Communist to expand in- 
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fluences. Opportunities are also present for the West to support the 
ideals of a free world. 

The members of the committee are thoroughly familiar with the 
elements of Soviet and Communist bloc military power. No group 
is better informed on the international crises that have occurred in 
recent years and the Navy’s response to these crises at such widely 
divergent places as Vietnam, Lebanon, and the Formosa Straits. 


BUDGET CONSIDERATIONS 


This background of international tension and unrest had to be 
considered during the formulation of the Navy’s budget. A Navy 
- about the present size, expressed in terms of men, ships, and air- 

raft, is needed to do the jobs facing us in meeting our day-to-day 
saneinaibeilisite: 

Each year it costs more to operate a slowly shrinking naval estab- 
lishment. Personnel costs have increased. It costs more to operate 
and maintain our ships and aircraft. 

We also have to look to the Navy of the future and keep abreast of 
new weapons and technology that are the fruits of our development 
effort. 

These new weapons and new weapons systems with their longer 
ranges, higher speeds, greater power, and shorter reaction times are 
much more expensive in dollars, size and weight, and manpower. 
These new things we must have in adequate numbers if we are to be 
effective in future years. 

In an environment of level funding where operating costs and pro- 
curement costs are each demanding a greater proportion of the budget 
dollar, the problem of maintaining a proper balance between immedi- 
ate readiness to meet today’s requirements and future capability to 
carry out tomorrow’s responsibilities, become increasingly difficult 
each year. 

Early in July 1959, the Secretary of Defense requested each of the 
services to submit to him for planning purposes and in terms of both 
new obligational authority and expenditures a basic budget and an 
add-on budget. 

Under this plan the Department of the Navy planning objectives 
were: A basic budget of $11,203 million for new obligational author- 
ity; $11,467 million for expenditures and a total budget, including 
add-on, of $12,271 million for new obligational authority, and $11, 893 
million for expenditures. 

We quickly determined that our biggest problem in determining a 
satisfactory balance among programs lay in the expenditure area. 

As you know, the annual accounts—military personnel and opera- 
tions and maintenance—are spent during the fiscal year for which 
appropriated. 

On the other hand, the continuing aceounts—procurement, research, 
development, test and evaluation, and military construction—spend 
out at about 20 percent during the year appropriated, 26 percent dur- 
ing the 2d year, and the remaining 54 percent in succeeding years. 

When we combined our best estimate of annual account ex xpendi- 
tures with expenditures incurred from prior year obligations there 
remained only a few hundred million dollars of aaa to apply 
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to fiscal year 1961 procurement, research, development, test and eval- 
uation, and construction programs, and still remain within the ex- 
penditure target. 

APPROACHES TO EXPENDITURE CONTROL 


There are three approaches that can be taken to shrink expenditures. 
First, forces and military strength can be cut to reduce the annual 
account expenditures. 

Second, expenditures incurred from prior year obligations can be 
reduced by canceling some fiscal year 1960 and prior year programs, 
and by deferring obligation of others until the last 2 or 3 months 
of fiscal year 1960. 

Third, the size of fiscal year 1961 procurement, research, develo 
ment, test and evaluation, and military construction programs can be 
reduced. 

We worked up several plans based on these alternatives. We finally 
concluded we would have to apply all three measures in varying 
degrees of severity to strike the best balance among programs. 

After weeks of discussion and review with the Secretary of De- 
fense and his staff, it was determined that the Department of the 
Navy budget would be $12.073 billion of new obligational availabil- 
ity. ‘This budget provided for expenditure of $11.683 billion. 

The final budget decision provided for a reduction in force levels 
and military strength to reduce costs in the annual accounts. 

Procurement programs and research, development, test and evalu- 
ation were kept at about the fiscal year 1960 level and military con- 
struction was well below the fiscal year 1960 level. 

Fiscal year 1960 planned obligations were adjusted to keep fiscal 
year 1960 and 1961 programs alined. 

Taking all factors into consideration the Secretary and I consider 
we have arrived at the best possible balance in programs. The most 
important aspects of these programs are discussed in the sections 
which follow, 

Senator Cuavez. May I interrupt, Admiral. Of course, those are 
the budget figures for this year? 

Admiral Burr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Is the amount contained in this budget what you 
originally asked for ? 

Admiral Burr. No, sir; we were given certain budget guidelines 
to submit our budget. We submitted our budget directly within those 
guidelines. 

We were given a specified amount of NOA and expenditures and we 
were to submit the best budget we could submit within those pre- 
scribed limits. 


Then we also submitted a request for money in addition to those 
guidelines, sir. 

Senator C HAVEZ. Did you get the amount that you submitted ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; we stayed within the guidelines, sir. 


Senator Cuavez. W hat was the difference between what you asked 
for and what you got? 


ORIGINAL BUDGET REQUEST 


Admiral Burke. Our original budget, which we did not submit to 
the Secretary of Defense, ran about $19 billion. We cut that down 
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as much as we possibly could. We submitted a $15 billion budget to 
the Secretary of the Navy for his perusal, sir. 

The budget that was considered by the Secretary of the Navy was 
based upon the Secretary of Defense’s guidelines, which were specific, 

Senator Cuavez. You asked around $15 billion. Did this budget 
contain around $11,683 million ? 

Admiral Burke. The original request we submitted was strictly in 
accordance with the Secretary of Defense’s guidelines. We did not 
ask for officially more than the guidelines specified. This was in 
accordance with our directives. 

Senator Cuavez. What did you submit? That is what I want to 
find out. 

Admiral Burke. The guidelines that we had originally were 
$12.271 NOA and $11.822 expenditures. 

These figures were the total basic budget plus add-on. 

Our directive was to stay within those limits. That was adjusted 
by the Secretary of Defense to the $12.073 and $11.683 billion figures, 

Senator Smrrx. Admiral Burke, did the Navy get all of the sub- 
marines that they asked for ? 

Admiral Burke. No, ma’am. We asked for a total of four 
POLARIS submarines in our basic plus add-on budget. 

Senator Smiru. Was that the original request ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 

Senator Smirn. Before you were told how much you could spend? 

Admiral Burke. In July we were told to submit two budgets in 
accordance with these guidelines—a basic budget and a basic-plus- 
add-on budget. 

In the basic-plus-add-on budget we had four POLARIS submarines. 
That number was later adjusted, so that we came out with three 
POLARIS submarines in the final budget. 

Senator Smirn. Admiral, in view of the widening missile gap in- 
dicated by Secretary of Defense Gates, would you not feel that it was 
wise to step up the POLARIS submarine to fill that gap until 1963 
when we are supposed to get sufficient ICBM’s. 

Senator CHavez. Now is the time to be parochial, sir. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF THE POLARIS SUBMARINE 


Admiral Burke. I think that everybody in the Department of De- 
fense, the scientific community, and everyplace else, who have studied 
this POLARIS submarine concept realize that of all the weapon sys- 
tems that will be needed against or will be used against fixed targets 
in known locations, the POLARIS submarine is the most effective. 

The reason it is the most effective is because it is hidden; it is invul- 
nerable; it cannot be knocked out by ballistic missiles by the enemy. 

It makes no difference to POLARIS submarines at sea how many 
ballistic missiles the enemy has. They won’t touch one of those 
POLARIS submarines. 

For that reason it is invulnerable. The system itself we think is 
invulnerable to attack by every means. 

It is true that a POLARIS submarine can be sunk, an individual 
sub can be sunk, but the sinking of that sub by the enemy tips us off. 
We will know that they have started a war. It is impossible for them 
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to sink all the POLARIS submarines simultaneously. It just cannot 
be done. 

So that system, as a system, is invulnerable. Once that system gets 
to sea, there is nothing whatever that the enemy can do to prevent his 
own destruction if he starts a general nuclear war. It does not matter 
how he starts a general nuclear war—by a surprise attack, by a buildup, 
or by anything else. 

So the concept is excellent. It is wonderful. 


COMPRESSED SCHEDULE 


Now, when we first formed this concept, the first POLARIS sub- 
marine was scheduled to come off the line and be in operation in 1963. 
When it became evident that the Russians were proceding at a higher 
rate on missiles, we were asked to condense this just as much as we 
possibly could and get the first one off the line just as fast as we could. 
That was 2 years ago. 

At that time we made a new schedule. We compressed that sched- 
ule just as much as we could. Of course, as you know, Admiral Ra- 
born is a little bit optimistic at times. So we checked the schedule 
very carefully. We determined that it would be possible to get the 
first submarine operational at sea, deployable in the fall of 1960. 

We laid down a system of tests that we would have to overcome, 
benchmarks that we would have to pass by specific times. We have 
met each one of those on schedule. 

In the recent firings of the POLARIS missile, fully guided, the 
results have been much better than we anticipated. They are excellent 
results and we are confident that the missile system will be fully 
operational, will be ready to go, in the fall of this year. We will have 
two missile submarine: 

Senator Smira. Admiral, every year’s delay on the POLARIS 
submarine sets us back that far, does it not ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, ma’am. 

Senator Smriru. Do I understand correctly—from the time you 
make the request it is 3 years before a POLARIS submarine is in 
operation ? 





SUPPLEMENTAL FOR ADDITIONAL POLARIS SUBMARINES 


Admiral Burke. Just about. We expect to come to the Congress 
with a supplemental request for additional POLARIS submarines 
and perhaps for POLARIS in surface ships before this Congress 
adjourns. 

If we were given money for the POLARIS submarine by the 1st of 
March of this year, we could possibly have one or two additional sub- 
marines available in 1962. We might not. 

But certainly we could have three to six additional submarines 
available in 1963. We are positive we can do that. 

Senator Smiru. With the missile? 

Admiral Burke. With the missile, everything complete, ready to go. 

Senator Smira. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I cannot 
understand why we are not doing more on the POLARIS submarine, 
with all the talk about the carriers and the missile gap, why we are 
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holding back on the one weapon that we have that can be effective, 
that is more than I can understand. 

Senator Cuavez. I am sure that the committee will cooperate with 
the Navy, Admiral; I am sure they will. If you think you need more 
money to step up the POLARIS program, tell us about it. 

Admiral Burke. We are in the process of gathering all the sup- 
porting data, sir. We are positive that this POLARIS system will 
work in both surface ships and submarines. 

We are positive that we can get a significant number in existence, 
on the line, in 1963, if we were given the go-ahead now. 


VIEWS OF GENERAL POWER 


Senator SatronsraLit. Admiral Burke, yesterday, or the day before, 
several of us, including the Senator from Maine and myself, listened 
to testimony from General Pow er, the head of the SAC Air Force. I 
have a high regard for General Power. He made it clear to us, he is 
looking at the situation from the worst point of view as re- 

gards his command and what he should have to do under the worst 
circumstances. 

Now, he stated that with 300 missiles fired before we had warning 
or before we could have adequate warning, our retaliatory effort 
could be wiped out. I have listened to what you have said regarding 
the POLARIS submarine to the chairman and Senator Smith. 

Do you agree with that statement? From a Navy point of view? 
What do you have to say ? 

Admiral Burke. I believe that the general was referring only to 
the fact that SAC would be wiped out. 

Senator SauronstaLL. No, our retaliatory power would be wiped 
out. 

Admiral Burke. Well, ballistic missiles have to be aimed at the 
affixed point on the earth’s surface. They are no good whatever 
against a moving target at sea. You have to put an address in those 
ballistic missiles before they can be fired. You put an address in. 
If you don’t have a fixed address they are no good. 

So the carriers at sea are not subject. to ballistic missile attack. 
That is why the carriers themselves are commencing to be of greater 
and greater importance in general war. They are not subject to 
ballistic missile attack. 

Of course, our fleet ballistic submarines are not subject to ballistic 
missile attack either. 

So I believe that the number of ballistic missiles that the enemy has 
will have no effect upon the ships at sea. 

Senator SaLronsTaLL. Ships at sea and under the sea? 


Admiral Burke. Yes, sir 


RETALIATORY POWER OF POLARIS SUBMARINE 


Senator Satronstauu. Now, the retaliatory power of the POLARIS 
submarine and you say you will have one of those in operation by the 
end of this year, you hope—two, sir 

Two, you hope; the retaliatory power of the POLARIS submarine 
is what ? 
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Admiral Burxr. With two submarines we will have 32 missiles. 
That is 32 targets. 

Senator SALronstaLu. Those targets can be how many miles away ? 

Admiral Burke. These first two submarines will have 1,200-mile 
missiles. In several years we will have 1,500-mile missiles. 

(Statements off the record.) 

Senator SaLtonsTaLL. How many POLARIS submarines will you 
have in 2 years if your plans carry through ? 

Admiral Burke. | Deleted. | 

Senator SatronstaLu. At the present time in 1960 how many car- 
riers will you have that are capable of carrying airplanes that can 
deliver missiles ? 

Admiral Burke. We will have 14 carriers. 

Senator Satronstatt. Those have airplanes on them capable of 
what mileage and what missile power ? 


AIRCRAFT DEPLOYED IN CARRIERS 


Admiral Burke. The carriers themselves will not have offensive 
missiles. However, we now have about 200 attack aircraft deployed 
overseas in carriers. These attack aircraft are all capable of carry- 
ing nuclear weapons. Some more than one, some just one. 

They are capable of operating in the Mediterranean, in the North 
Atlantic, and in the Far East. 

As a matter of fact, we keep carrier task forces continuously de- 
ployed in the Mediterranean and in the Far East now. They can be 
reinforced quickly as they have been in the past in moments of crisis. 

In other words, their power can be doubled very quickly. They 
have a significant attack capability immediately available and it can 
be more than doubled in a very short time. 

Senator SatronstaLu. Those carriers will carry planes capable of 
delivering nuclear warhead weapons? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. They can deliver them either at high 
altitude or low altitude—that is, by low-level attacks, 

Senator SALToNsTALL. They have a range of how much? 

Admiral Burke. The planes vary, sir. The big airplanes like our 
A3J and A8D will have a basic radius of action of about a thousand 
miles, but we have ways of increasing this radius significantly. 

The A4D will have a lesser radius. 

I would like to give you the exact figures in executive session, but 
these are approximately. 


BMEWS AND MIDAS WARNING SYSTEMS 


Senator SaironstatL. So that until our warning system is im- 
proved, our BMEWS and MIDAS, until that is improved you believe 
that the Navy has a retaliatory effort that would be of great assistance 
to us and also make any enemy think twice before he attacks us be- 
cause of the Navy’s ability to retaliate? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. Of course, the BMEWS system is pri- 
poly to warn of attacks coming toward the United States and conse- 
quently will have probably very little effect upon naval operations. 

_The MIDAS system, which is a different sort of system, might pro- 
vide some information to us, sir. But what I am getting at is that 
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the Navy is not dependent on those systems. The Navy will be able 
to contribute a significant amount of retaliatory effort now and in the 
future, both from carriers and from POLARIS submarines, and 
possibly POLARIS surface ships. It will be a significant amount, 
sir. 

Senator Satronsrautu. Thank you. 


POLARIS WEAPON SYSTEM TESTS 


Senator ExLLenper. It is very soothing to hear my good friend 
Admiral Burke extol the virtues of the POLARIS weapon system 
when as a matter of fact it has never been tried yet. 

You have not completed any yet, have you? 

Admiral Burke. Senator, we have fired 3, fully guided, and 24 
other full-scale test shots. 

Senator ELLenpER. Not from a submarine? 

Admiral Burke. No, but we have fired test slugs from a sub- 
marine, and full-sized test missiles from a submerged tube. There 
is no doubt whatever that this missile will work. We have passed 
every significant milestone. 

Senator Exiitenper. The same has been said about various missiles 
in the past, yet many have been abandoned. 

Admiral Burke. Last year I would have not said that. But this 
year we have tested it enough that I am sure. 

Senator ELLenpeEr. I am sure this committee would be interested in 
finding out what use was to be made of the original amount you 
requested. 

As I recall, you said that the original budget you contemplated 
was $19 billion. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELtenper. What was left out ? 

According to your statement, you have a little over half of what 
you requested. 

Admiral Burke. I have a complete list, sir, which I could insert 
in the record, but the big pieces were procurement items, aircraft 
procurement, ship procurement, missile procurement, and POLARIS 
submarines. Most of the ships that we wanted were antisubmarine 
warfare ships. 

There was also a considerable amount in research and development. 

Senator ExLLenprr. [ presume that the Army and Air Force pre- 
sented requests which were equally as large as your original request. 

If the President responded to your original request this budget 
could almost be doubled. 

Admiral Burke. For that reason I support the President’s budget, 
sir. 

We had an opportunity to discuss all of these items with the Secre- 
tary of Defense, with the Bureau of the Budget people, and even with 
the President. He has to make decisions based upon responsibilities 
which are much greater than ours. 

When he makes a decision we support it. 

Senator Exxenper. I understand that. The point I am trying to 
make is that your budget estimate is almost 50 percent under what 
you first compiled. 
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Admiral Burke. Those were the requests from the people who were 
responsible for the programs, sir. 

Senator Exienper. I understand that. It just shows the extent to 
which the armed services proceed to get the Congress and the Presi- 
dent to give them the maximum amount. I am wonderi ing where that 
will take us. 

Admiral Burke. I agree with you, sir. We did not actually submit 
that $19 billion budget. to the Secretary of Defense, sir. The budget 
that we submitted to the Secretary of Defense was based exac tly upon 
the guidelines which the Secretary of Defense laid down. 

Senator Exnenver. I understand that, but your original estimate 
called for $19 billion, you planned to ask for that. That is what you 
would have asked if it had been left up to you. 

Admiral Burke. That was for programs that we wanted to have 
the Secretary of Defense consider. 

Senator ELLENDER. What about the $15 billion ? 


PRUNING PROCESS 


Admiral Burke. This $19 billion budget was submitted to the Chiet 
of Naval Operations and the Secretary of the Navy. The Com- 

mandant of the Marine Corps and I and our deputies went over the 
$19 billion budget to cut out all of the things we thought could be cut 
out or could be deferred, in order to cut it down just as much as we 
could. 

We got it down to $15 billion. 

Senator ELLenper. Then you were given certain guidelines? 

Admiral Burke. And we cut it some more. 

Senator ELtenper. Admiral, I am sorry I was not here to hear Sec- 
retary Franke, but as you know in the past I have complained about 
your methods of accounting. In my travels throughout the world I 
found it very strange indeed that the Army and the Air Force found 

ways and means of being able to use the same paymaster for their per- 
sonnel, but the Navy had to have its own paymaster. 

I wonder to what extent this has been revised. I notice in the 
Secretary’s statement on page 4 that changes are contemplated in this 
regard. Will these changes be applied during this fiscal year? 

Admiral Burke. In regard to your specific question, Senator, I 
would like to submit that for the record. We do have Navy people 
paid by Army and Air Force paymasters when the Navy people are 
permanent, but it is very difficult, because the Navy people are in and 
out, usually on ships, it is very difficult for us to utilize their pro- 
cedures, but. we do sometimes. 

Senator Exnenper. Admiral Burke, I have been complaining about 
this for the past 12 years. In all of your attaché offices abroad you 
have never employed the same system used by the Army and the Air 
Force. 

Admiral Burke. I believe they are paid that way now. 

Senator EL:enper. I am going to go abroad this year and see if this 
situation has improved. If the single agency principle i is put into 
being we may be able to save a few crumbs, ‘and in the long run it 
may amount to something. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 
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(The following information was submitted :) 


UTILIZATION OF U.S. ARMy AND U.S. Atk Force PAYMASTERS BY NAVAL ATTACHE 
8 


On July 1, 1959, the executive agent principle was placed in effect on a pilot 
operation basis, at nine attaché posts for the provision of common administra- 
tive, logistical, and budgetary support, including disbursing, for all attaché 
activities at the respective stations. Thus, each service assumed the executive 
agent responsibility at three posts. 

Within 6 months of this inception, all attaché posts, worldwide, with one 
exception, have adopted the single service executive agency principle. Naval 
personnel abroad are therefore utilizing the same paymaster as the U.S. Army 
and U.S. Air Force. 


PROBABLE INCREASE IN LABOR AND MATERIALS COSTS 


Senator ELLenper. In his statement, the Secretary said that the 
estimates include additions for the probable increases in labor costs 
and materials, 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENpER. That is a new approach, is it not? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENpER. When will that go into effect? 

Admiral Burke. It will go into effect with this appropriation, sir, 

Senator ELLtenperR. Suppose the reverse should take place. Under 
the law would you be per mitted to take those savings and spend them 
without coming back to Congress for authority ? 

Admiral Burke. We would do then just exactly what we did with 
this $35 million for the long-lead items for the carrier. 

Although legally, if we w: anted to be shar p, probably we could spend 
that money for some other purpose. 

Actually it was the intent of Congress to spend that money for the 
carrier, so we come back to acquaint CG ongress with how it was handled, 
That is what we would do with these ships, sir. 

Senator ELLenper. Is that not the policy you should pursue as to all 
appropriations. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELtenper. When you come to the Congress and ask for an 
amount of money to do this or that or the other, then if you change 
your mind you ought to come back to Congress and let us know about it. 

Admiral Burke. I think we do, sir. 


POLICY ON PROGRAM CHANGES 


Senator ELLENpER. You are doing it now, but in the past very little 
of that was done. In the future you will report any material changes 
to the Congress. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; we report all the significant changes, sir. 

Secretary FRANKE. Senator, if I might add one statement: In the 
6 years I have been in the Navy I have insisted that we report any 
major program changes, but not after the fact. When we have a 
really serious program change, we go to the committees first and get 
their approval. 

Senator ELLENpeErR. That is a good idea because after the horse is out 
of the stable, there is nothing that C ongress can do about it. 

Secretary Franke. Because it would change your budget otherwise. 
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Senator ELLenper. Now, Admiral, to hear you speak, if we were 
able to provide you with a sufficient number of POLARIS submarines 
we might be able to get rid of our ICBM’s? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

Senator Extenper. Do you think all of them would be necessary 
in view of the fact that with 15 or 20 submarines, you would be able 
to hit every target in Russia / 

Admiral Burke. That is a difficult balance. The overall problem 
isa very difficult problem, 

Senator ELLenper. I do not think it ought to be difficult. 


DANGER OF RELIANCE ON SINGLE WEAPON SYSTEM 


Admiral Burke. In this military field, sir, we have always con- 
tended in the Navy never to rely upon a single weapon system, even 
a weapon system as good as POLARIS, because that would mean that 
the enemy could concentrate on the countermeasures for that single 
weapon system. 

So we do need ICBM’s and we do need IRBM’s for the Army and 
we do need the other weapon systems. 

Now, it is true that there is a change in the importance of weapon 
sy stems and the degree of emphasis will change. 

Senator Evrenper. I have always contended that if we had real- 
istic unification of our armed services they would not be vying with 
each other for the tax dollar and we might be able to save some 
money. 

Perhaps you might have the answer. If you, and the Joint Chiefs 
are convinced that with the POLARIS submarines and with your big 
flattops we can deter the enemy and prevent him from reaching us 
with his own ballistic weapons, that is the course we should pursue. 

As you have pointed out, I realize that our fixed bases both here 
and abroad are vulnerable and can be destroyed in a matter of minutes 
if the enemy decides to launch an attack. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

I still believe that we have to have these various other weapon sys- 
tems in the other services, sir. I think the degree of emphasis will 
change, however. 


MAINTENANCE OF ACTIVE SAC FORCE 


Senator ELtteNper. Are you saying then that we should also main- 
tain an active SAC force throughout the world as we are now doing? 

Admiral Burke. For now, yes. 

Senator ELtenver. For how long? 

Admiral Burke. Until there is a sufficient number of ballistic mis- 
siles to insure the destruction of any enemy regardless of what. he does. 

Now, that may not be very long. It may be quite a while. But 
the B-52’s now perform a very important and a very useful service, 
sir. 

Senator Sarronstatyi. May I ask just one question or make it in the 
form of an observation. 

Admiral Burke, you find yourself in the position, as Chief of Naval 
Operations, to use the words of the President as quoted : “Somewhat 
parochial”. But when you come as a member of the Joint Chiefs of 
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Staff, you are supporting the President’s budget because of the over- 
all character of the whole responsibility for the security of our coun- 
try. 
Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brincrs. Admiral Burke, you believe in the composite 
strength of the U.S. Armed Forces, and, as I understand, you are an 
advocate of that, but you are here today presenting the Navy’s point 
of view and the Navy’s budget. Therefore, you are here to defend 
that. 

But when you join in your Joint Chiefs of Staff operation, you look 
then at the composite picture. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brinces. And your decision is reached on that ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator Brinecres. The whole question is our overall strength and 
our overall retaliatory power in which the Navy plays its precise 
part. 

I thought the statement you made here about the B-52’s certainly 
reflected your character and your ability to see the whole forest in- 
stead of just one tree in presenting the viewpoint of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff about the composite picture. 

Admiral Burke. Thank you, sir. It is true that the B-52 con- 
tributes to the total combat capability of this country. We have a 
powerful country. 

Senator Extenper. There is no doubt that we should be powerful 
with all the money we are spending, Admiral Burke. There is no 
question about that. 

I would be very much surprised if we did not have the most power- 
ful in the world with all that we have been spending. 

The thing that concerns me, as I have frequently stated, is that if 
we had more unification it might be that we could have the same kind 
of defenses and protection as we now have with less money. 

This is what I believe. 


CONVENTIONAL-TYPE CARRIER 


Senator Roserrson. Admiral, without at this time making any 
commitments one way or the other with respect to the alleged missile 
gap, I want to ask a question or two within the framework of the 
budget my colleagues on the other side have just mentioned. That 
is about this conventional carrier. 

Virginia, of course, is a seacoast State and we are also a shipbuild- 
ing State. The admiral will, of course, recall the interest I took in 
the Navy’s request last year for a new carrier, conventional carrier, of 
the Forrestal type. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Roserrson. We had a good deal of testimony and a good 
deal of argument in our committee in executive sessions and we 
finally, instead of approving a conventional-type Forrestal estimated 
to cost $267 million, approved a nuclear-powered Forrestal estimated 
to cost $380 million. 

The House had turned down the Navy’s request for a new carrier 
and in conference we agreed upon $35 million of leadtime to study 
the construction of a Somsarsemaaen sarrier. 
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Now, it seems that the cost of the Hnterprise, and I believe that 
is a bigger ship than the Forrestal type, had greatly increased since it 
was first approved. The first estimate of the Enterprise was $314 
million. The next estimate was $435 million. I do not know just 
when the Secretary of the Navy informed us, but he mentioned in his 
statement today that it is now estimated to be $471 million. 

Now, is it primarily due to the fact of the tremendous cost of that 
ship that the Navy is now renewing the request it made last year for 
anew carrier smaller than the /'nterprise, of the Forrestal type, but of 
conventional construction ¢ 

Admiral Burxr. What the Navy needs, sir, is a carrier. It needs 
a deck, it needs a new carrier that can operate the present-day and 
future aircraft. 

We need it very badly because if we do not have any more new 
carriers than the ones we have now under construction, the day will 
come when we cannot keep the 6th Fleet in the Mediterranean or the 
7th Fleet in the Pacific, one or the other has to go. 

So far there is no other way of doing many of the jobs that the 
carrier can do except by carriers. 

So, we need that carrier. 

When we first submitted this budget we had in the budget a request 
for the additional money for a nuclear-powered carrier. We asked 
to build the nuclear-powered carrier with the full realization that that 
carrier is very expensive, but it does have somewhat better military 
characteristics. 

But what we need mostly is a carrier of either kind. 

With the $130 million difference in cost we can buy a lot of other 
ships. We need other things than carriers. We need POLARIS 
submarines. We need antisubmarine warfare ships. 

Admiral Burke, It is just a question of how to spend the amount of 
resources that are made available to us, sir. 


NEW CARRIER ON TOP PRIORITY LIST 


Senator Rozpertson. That is what I was trying to develop. Last 
year the testimony of the Secretary of the Navy, your testimony, all 
: the naval testimony, was that a new carrier was on your top priority 
Ist. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Roserrson. That was consistently told us all the way 
through. It was not because we expected to build the carrier in Vir- 
ginia. Of course we are ready and willing to build it and can build 
it cheaper than anywhere else. But we are building your /nterprise 
and that would not be finished until next year. 

We also have some submarine bids—lowest bids, of course. 

Senator Satronsrauu. I would say that Norfolk, Va., has had at 
least its fair share of Navy contracts and a little more. 

Senator Ropertson. Do not be too inclusive because we are a little 
bit worried about the public yards down there. They are proposin 
some furloughs down there that we do not think in this period of high 
cost of living will make those workers too happy. 

I know the Navy will do as much as it can to send repair work to the 
Norfolk shipbuilding yard. 
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Senator Cuavez. Last year we gave them $35 million to start on a 
nuclear carrier, but they have not done anything about it yet. 

Senator RoBERTSON. ‘Last year when we gave them $35 million it 
was not necessarily going to Norfolk except that the New port News 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. has proven that it could do it because 
that company was building the Znterprise, which it will finish next 
year. 

But here is the point that the admiral has stressed. Last year he 
asked for a Forrestal conventional type, which he estimated to cost 

267 million. This year he is asking for the same type of ship costing 
more than it did last year but more urgently needed because these 
E'ssex types to be replaced are now more obsolete. 

Admiral Burke. That is correct. 


COST OF CONVENTIONAL CARRIER 


Senator Roperrson. Now I understand you can build the conven- 
tional for $293 million ? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct. 

Senator Roserrson. The Secretary of the Treasury made a fine 
speech in Williamsburg and he mentioned, among other things, infla- 
tion and the necessity to balance the budget. I want to call attention 
to what inflation is doing to shipbuilding. 

You built the Forrestal 4 years ago for $189 million. Now the 

same ship is going to cost you $293 million. 

Admiral Burke. Yes. Part of that is due to better radar and 
other equipment on the later ship, but, of course, part of it is due to 
inflation. 

Senator Rogrerrson. The rest of it is inflation. That is a big jump. 

Now if you built what we thought would be the best—and I still 
think it is the best—it is very expensive—another nuclear carrier you 
would have to put out $471 million. 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; that would be for another /’nterprise. 
The new nuclear carrier will have four reactors instead of eight. 

Senator Rozertson. It will be considerably more than $ 293 million. 

I believe you stated the difference would be $130 million. 

Admiral Bure. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Roperrson. You need a carrier, you need a floating base 
for your bombers? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Roperrson. But a flattop of the Forrestal type that can be 
built for $293 million will serve that purpose and leave you a difference 
of about $130 million that you could put on POLARIS submarines 
or other naval equipment that you need for a well-rounded naval 
program. 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. 


NEED FOR REPLACEMENT OF “ESSEX” SHIPS 


Senator Rosertson. But you still emphasize, as I understand, the 
absolute need for the replacement of those /’ssea ships? 

Admiral Burxe. Yes, sir. 

Senator Roserrson. The upkeep is great, you are killing men that 
cannot take off and land on those small ships, you are destroying 
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expensive airplanes. It is poor economy, besides getting behind in 
the arms race, not to replace them. 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. 

Senator E.Lenper. I do not know whether the admiral would be 
in a position to answer a question I have in mind, but Senator Robert- 
son’s recent comments brought it to my attention. 


NEW AIRFIELD AT NEW IBERIA 


But, by contrast, in my own State I have not always taken the same 
view. For example, and you may remember this, Admiral Burke, 
when the question came up of constructing a new airfield near New 
Iberia—you are familiar with that episode ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator E.tenper. I took the position that before acquiring new 
land, the Navy should look into the possibility of utilizing land which 
it already owned. 


CLOSING OF CHENNAULT AIRBASE AT LAKE CHARLES 


Last October, the Air Force notified me and other members of the 
Louisiana congressional delegation that consideration was being given 
to reducing the size, and perhaps ultimately deactivating Chennault 
Airbase at Lake Charles notw ithstanding the fact that the people 
there had spent some $26 million of their own money to make the 
facility available. 

The State of Louisiana had spent many thousands of dollars in 
order to relocate roads. As late as October 1959 we were told of the 
importance of Chennault Base. In January we were notified that 
itmight have to be closed at some future time. 

Now as of this day the Navy is proposing to construct 186 Capehart 
housing units at its base in New Iberia. Yet, just 100 miles away 
the Air Force is c losing a facility with quite a lot of housing already 
available, much of whic h was just recently built. Now I do not know 
what could be done in a case like this, but it strikes me that with a 
little better 4 inning, some kind of coordination among the Army, 

SAC, and the Navy, quite a lot of money could be saved. 

Admiral Burke. W e do, sir 

Senator Exrenper. Here is an instance where that was not done. 
Housing has been recently built at an airbase which may be closed. 
Now the Navy wants new housing, too. Why no efforts were made to 
diminate the building of new houses at a base that might be closed, 
and otherwise better utilize the money involved, I do not know, but 
something ought to be done to stop this waste. 





CLOSING OF OTHER BASES 


I think about 15 other SAC bases are going to be closed, notwith- 
standing the fact that we were told that they were very important, 
very necessary, only 6 months ago. 

It does not appear reasonable for a huge base like Chennault Air- 
base to be closing for new houses to be built there, and the Navy to 
be constructing one just about 80 miles away. 

Admiral Burke. Of course, the Navy base is completed now, it 
isto be commissioned next month. 
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Senator ELLtenper. How long do you think it is going to stay in 
the picture? I hope it will never close, but I have somewhat. lost 
faith in the permanency of any military base in the light of events 
over the last 3 or 4 years in Louisiana. 

Admiral Burke. It is awfully hard to predict the future, sir, but 
we anticipate it will be some time. But things do change. 

One of the hardest things the Navy has to do is to reduce our Shore 
Establishment. We are reducing it all the way up and down the 
line. 

We have cut out about 40,000 civilians since July 1957. We are 
cutting down on our bluejackets ashore. It is most difficult. 

Senator Exienper. Louisiana has been picked on from all direc- 
tions, for what reason I do not know. The people at Fort Polk spent 
millions of dollars in order to have Fort Polk declared permanent, 

The State proceeded to give the Army maneuver rights to over 7 
million acres in order to hold maneuvers based at Fort Polk. Yet 
Fort Polk has been closed. 

Now the Air Force is closing Chennault. I do not know what the 
next thing will be, but I hope it is not New Iberia. 

It strikes me you ought to pick on someone else and leave Louisiana 
alone for a little while. 

I hope you will look into this in an effort to try to save some money 
if you can. I go back to the proposition that if there were true unif- 
‘ation and if there were a real effort made to get the maximum value 
for each dollar, we would be able to save quite a few dollars. 

It strikes me if there had been more coordination among the sery- 
ices, the chances are it might not have been necessary to build as 
many of these bases scattered throughout the country, and then to 
close some. 

Admiral Burke. Senator, I believe there is very good coordina- 
tion. I am talking about something now that I don’t really know, 
but I would doubt that the Air Force itself knew that they were going 
to close that base, as you say, in October or November. 

Senator ELLeNveR. In October 1959 they wrote me a letter saying 
that the base was a permanent one. Yet in January they said they do 
not need the base any more, after our people spent $26 million there. 

Admiral Burke. We did coordinate with the Air Force in 1957 
when we first started New Iberia. They would not have known 
then that they would not have Lake Charles in 1959. 

In other words, things change. I am defending the Air Force 
now without really knowing their story. 

Senator ELLENpER. You had a big facility in my home parish that 
is now a dead horse. You spent $17 million there. You have aban- 
doned it. Then, to build the Iberia facility, you took some of the best 
land in my State. I only hope that that will not prove to be a “white 
elephant” in the next 2 or 3 years. 

Admiral Burke. I hope not. 

Senator Cuavez. Proceed with your statement, Admiral. 


ACTIVE FORCES 


Admiral Burke. During fiscal year 1960 we will reduce personnel 
strength to 619,000 which the fiscal year 1961 budget supports. As- 
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sociated with this reduction of 11,000 military personnel is an attend- 
ant force reduction of ships and aircraft in the active fleet. 

In Reserve personnel an end fiscal year 1961 drill pay strength of 
129,000 is planned. This is less than our authorized level of 135,000, 
but is satisfactory for 1961. We hope to go to our authorized level 
in 1962. 

The size of the active fleet is being reduced from 864 to 817 ships 
and from 7,200 to about 6,800 operating aircraft by the end of fiscal 
year 1961. 

' This is a reduction of 47 ships and about 400 aircraft beiow our 
originally planned fiscal year 1960 strength. 

The warship strength of the Navy will then be 14 attack carriers, 
9 antisubmarine carriers, 14 cruisers, 1 command ship, 226 destroyer 
types, 112 submarines, and 6 fleet ballistic missilRe-POLARIS— 
submarines. 

We will lay up all 47 ships during the remainder of this fiscal year 
so that we can use the operation and maintenance funds for operating 
them in fiscal year 1960 to pay for laying them up since there are no 
funds in the operation and maintenance requests in the fiscal year 1961 
budget for either operating these ships or paying for decommission- 
ing them. 

FRAM II PROGRAM 


As I reported last year we have a very active program to rehabil- 
itate, thoroughly overhaul and modernize 27 selected older ships in 
the fleet to extend their useful lives, the Fram II program. The re- 
duction of approximately 400 aircraft also represents a serious prob- 
lem to the Navy. 

Senator Cuavez. Admiral, when you say it presents a serious prob- 
lem to the Navy, is it budgetary ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; it is a reduction in our operating capabil- 
ity. Of course, basically it is a budgetary reason for coming down 400 
aircraft. 

We have not reduced the number of our combat aircraft, our carrier 
and our antisubmarine aircraft, and our vertical assault helicopters. 
The reduction will be made in the numbers of support, administration, 
and training-type aircraft. There will be fewer aircraft available for 
the Naval Air Reserve program. 

Even though we have fewer aircraft in our inventory each year, the 
newer, larger, and more complex aircraft cost more to operate and 
maintain. 

Directly associated with the reductions in the Active Forces are the 
reductions in the supporting Shore Establishment. About 3,000 of- 
fers and men will be taken from shore activities and civilian person- 
nel strength will be reduced about 2 percent—7,065—at the same time. 

The Secretary has already informed the Congress of certain pro- 
posals to disestablish some facilities and to reduce others. As the size 
of the operating forces is reduced, the size of the Shore Establish- 


ment has to be reduced accordingly, in order to maintain a proper bal- 
ance. 





PROCUREMENT 


As Secretary Franke mentioned in his statement, we have completed 
the merger of the Bureau of Aeronautics and the Bureau of Ordnance 
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into the Bureau of Naval Weapons, which became an operating organ- 
ization on December 1, 1959. 

The appropriations which support procurement for the new bureau 
are entitled, “Procurement of aircraft and missiles, Navy,” and “Other 
procurement, Navy.” 

I would like to discuss the two major programs funded by the Pro- 
curement of Aircraft and Missiles, Navy. 

Senator ELLenpberR. By that change will you save money ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. If we save any money it will be very little, 

We will be able to have a more effective Bureau. sir. 

Senator Ettenper. With the same money ? 

Admiral Burke. With the same money. 


NAVAL AVIATION 


This year our aircraft procurement program will buy 658 aircraft, 
This is essentially a level program. I would like to point out that 
these numbers do not replace our annual losses. This portends further 
reductions in operating aircraft. 

The downward trend will continue for at least 2 years as the aircraft 
we buy in fiscal year 1961 will not go into service use until fiscal year 
1963. 

An indication of the seriousness with which we regard this problem 
is that the entire aircraft buy in fiscal year 1961 will be devoted solely 
to the procurement of combat and combat support types. No admin- 
istrative or training types of aircraft whatever have been included in 
this budget, although we need them badly. 

Senator ELttenper. Admiral, you say that the new aircraft will not 
replace those that are lost. Do you mean those which become 
obsolete ? 

Admiral Burke. Total loss, sir. That is crashes, the ones that wear 
out, and the ones that become obsolete. 


LOSSES DUE TO ACCIDENTS 


The loss due to accidents alone in 1959 was 571 aircraft. The losses 
due to wear out were 352. 

So the 658 aircraft that we buy in 1961 will not replace the losses 
due to accidents and the losses due to wear out. That does not take 
into account the losses due to obsolescence. 

Senator Sarronstaty. But those new airplanes have much more 
increased efficiency ? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct. They are much better aircraft 
than the ones they replaced. 

Senator SauronsTauu. So the replacement, while it will not be the 
same in numbers, will have replacement in potential retaliatory power! 
Admiral Burke. In potential effectiveness; yes, sir, that is true. 

Naval attack aircraft must be capable of matching the demon- 
strated high performance aircraft of any potential enemy. This 
means aircraft with high-thrust engines, large fuel and weapon ca- 
pacity, and heavily built airframes capable of withstanding the 
pressure of high-speed flight. Whether they are for attack, fighter, 
antisubmarine, tactical assault, support of early warning use, naval 
aircraft grow heavier, faster, more complex, and more expensive. 
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We simply cannot crowd all of the complex equipments required for 
modern naval air warfare into two or three basic airframes. Each 
year we strive to reduce the number of types of aircraft we must buy 
in that year and are now close to the minimum number. 

In the F-8U-2N day-night fighter and in the F-4H-1 all-weather 
fighter we are buying aircraft that can match performance of opposing 
land-based aircraft. The F-8U-2N Crusader is an improved model of 
fighter that is already in fleet use. The F-4H-1 is an altogether new 
fighter with superior performance characteristics. 


ATTACK AIRCRAFT 


Three attack aircraft are required: for general purpose work the 
A4D-2N provides a light, easily maintained aircraft with limited 
all-weather capabilities. Ultimately it will be replaced by the A2F-1 
with improved range, endurance, and all-weather delivery capability. 
A number of these A2F-1 aircraft are in this budget. 

The A3J-1 Vigilante provides a fast, long-range supersonic, high o1 
low altitude, all-weather attack aircraft for nuclear or conventional 
bomb delivery. The aircraft contained in this budget will buy out the 
program. It will replace the A3D Skywarrior now in the fleet. 

We are making an initial buy of W2F-1 early warning aircraft. 
This is an improved version of the WF-2 entering the fleet this year. 
It is intended that it will replace the old and inadequate AD5’s and 
supplement the WF2’s. It is a twin turboprop carrier based AEW 
and interceptor control aircraft capable of higher speeds and altitudes 
than its predecessor. 

Three improved types of helicopters are in the budget to meet dif- 
ferent fleet needs. The HU2K-1 is a _ turbine-powered rescue 
helicopter. 

The HSS-2 will be the first all-weather ASW helicopter. The 
HUS-1 will provide an additional badly needed increment of vertical 
assault helicopters for the Marine Corps. 

One new land based ASW aircraft is provided by the P3V-1, a 
special adaptation of the Lockheed Electra commercial transport. 

To provide the Marines with a long-range inflight refueler and 
troop transport, a modification of the Air Force C-130 known as the 
GV-1 is provided. 

A followon carrier-based ASW aircraft, the S2F-3, will provide 
improved capability for our hunter-killer groups when it replaces 
the old and overloaded S2F-1’s now in use. 


GUIDED MISSILES 


The fiscal year 1961 budget will procure limited quantities of our 
most urgently needed missiles in the guided missile program. Al- 
though we are not getting as many as we would like, the buy will 
provide an initial minimum allowance for the new ships and aircraft 
joining the fleet. 

Navy missiles in the program have proved their excellence in test, 
evaluation, and training. ‘The success of the program is a matter of 
considerable satisfaction to the Navy. 

We believe our missiles to be the best of their type in existence today. 
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Air-to-air missiles being procured include the SPARROW ITI, the 
only all-weather air-launched missile able to attack air targets head 
on. A new and improved version of the SIDEWINDER is being 
procured in order to give the F8U-2N aircraft an all-weather capabik 
ity with this weapon, and to give the F4H a dual mode of attack. 

‘The BULLPUP, the Navy's versatile and reliable air-to-surface 
missile with high explosive warhead is being procured in some 
quantity. 

For surface-to-air purposes, TALOS, TERRIER, and TARTAR 
missiles are being procured for missile cruisers, frigates, and 
destroyers. 

The fleet ballistic missile, POLARIS, is funded in numbers suffi- 
cient for immediate needs. 


SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION 


The annual shipbuilding and conversion program is the one pro- 
gram on which the future of the Navy rests most heavily. The ships 
approved in this program will enter ‘the fleet. some 3-5 years later. 

In these we put the very latest weapon systems and other newly 
developed equipments that are practicable to install. No ship is ex- 
actly like its predecessors. It is a better and more efficient fighting 
unit. 

Senator Satronstatn. You say “the fleet ballistic missile, PO- 
LARIS, is funded in numbers sufficient for immediate needs.” 

Does that include the increased program of POLARIS submarines? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

Senator Sattonstauu. This is the missile that goes with the PO- 
LARIS submarines ? 

Admiral Burke. This is the missile, itself. The missiles them- 
selves are funded on the basis of the present program of three PO- 
LARIS submarines per year. If we increase the number of sub- 
marines, of course we will have to increase the number of missiles. 

Senator Sattonsrauyi. That is what I wanted to bring out. This 
is just enough for the present program which is 12 POLARIS sub- 
marines with advanced long leadtime items for three more. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; that is, the missiles in the 1961 budget. 

Senator Sauronsratu. This is enough for those ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; enough for our immediate needs. 

This year we are requesting 20 new ships, an attack carrier, 3 guided 
missile frigates, 2 guided missile destroyers, 3 nuclear powered attack 
submarines, 3 fleet ballistic missile submarines, 1 amphibious trans- 
port dock, 2 escort vessels, 1 fast combat support ship, and 1 deep 
diving auxiliary submarine. 

We are requesting the conversion of 14 destroyers to continue our 
urgent fleet rehabilitation and modernization program, and conversion 
of the auxiliary submarine Albacore is also inc luded. 

The most important and the most essential ship in this program is 
the attack aircraft carrier. 

As you know, the Navy’s mission is control of the seas, and now and 
for the foreseable future the means with which to accomplish this 
mission are surface ships, submarines, and aircraft. 
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The carrier is simply one of our tools, but the most important one 
we have. If we could maintain sea supremacy with anything else, a 
carrier would not be in this budget. 

At the present time and for the foreseeable future, however, there 
is no better tool, no more potent weapon system for control of the 
seas. No other type of ship can range as far with such a powerful 
variety of weapons and such precise means to control and deliver 
them on target. 

DEFERMENTS DUE TO LACK OF FUNDS 


Senator Smirn. Admiral Burke, when you say “this year we are 
requesting 20 new ships, an attack carrier, 3 guided missiles frigates”, 
and so forth, do those 20 ships include those that were deferred last 
year because of lack of funds‘ 

Admiral Burke. No, they do not. 

Senator Smiru. This is in addition ? 

Admiral Burke. One of the ships that was deferred last year, the 
research escort ship, is included in this budget, but the others are not. 

Senator Smiru. I did not understand you to say they had been 
canceled. I thought you said they had been deferred. 

Admiral Burke. That iscorrect. 

Senator Smiru. This does not include those? Those are still on 
the books ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Yes, except for this one research ship. 

Senator Smiru. You are not asking for money to go back to those? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct. 

In the fiscal year 1960 budget, the Congress provided $35 million for 
long leadtime items for a nuclear-powered carrier in fiscal year 1961. 
The Congress has thus acted to provide a carrier in fiscal year 1961. 

The President has recommended the construction of a carrier in his 
fiscal year 1961 budget message. The Navy needs this carrier. <A 
new carrier is a requirement of national defense regardless of type of 
propulsion. 

Budgetary considerations have forced us to review and weigh most 
carefully the inherent advantages of the nuclear power carrier against 
the additional cost involved in its construction. The nuclear- 
powered carrier would cost about $130 million more than an oil- 
powered carrier. 

We can build into a conventionally powered carrier all of the im- 
provements that have gone into the nuclear-powered carrier /nter- 
prise now under construction except the nuclear plant. 

We will have the improved ship size and handling characteristics 
of the Forrestal class which has proved to be necessary for handling 
today’s modern aircraft and those we are building for the future. 

Accordingly, we are requesting the Congress to modify its decision 
insofar as the nuclear powerplant of the new carrier is concerned and 
to authorize the building of a conventionally powered carrier, apply- 
ing the funds appropriated last year to its construction. 

e are also requesting the Congress to appropriate the remainder 
of the funds this year to complete its construction. 

A detailed statement on the carrier is included in the compendium 
attached to this statement. 
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THE ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE PROGRAM 


One of the gravest military threats we face is the powerful Soviet 
submarine force. Not only does this force present a threat to our 
sea communications, but also it presents a na at to U.S. cities and 
bases. We know that some Soviet submarines are equipped to fire 
missiles. Our ASW program, which has been given priority at the 
highest level, is designed to give our ASW forces the tools to meet 
and contain this threat. 

Last year the Congress showed its concern about the submarine 
warfare threat by directing the Navy to further accelerate its anti- 
submarine effort, and by providing $137.3 million additional funds 
for this purpose. 

Specifically the Congress provided for an additional nuclear. 
powered attack submarine, additional ASW helicopters, weapons and 
equipment, and $45 million to accelerate the ASW research, develop- 
ment, test, and evaluation effort. 

This augmented program is being implemented. We expect to 
have the submarine, helicopters, weapons, and equipment under con- 
tract before the end of fiscal year 1960. 

Added emphasis has been placed on ASW research, development, 
test, and evaluation projects desired by the Congress, such as under- 
water detection, oceanography, submarine communications, noise re- 
duction in submarines, and w eapons research. 

The fiscal year 1960 ASW programs will be continued at an acceler- 
ated pace, stressing oceanography, ocean surveillance systems, unique 
and promising methods of deduction and classific ation—whic h have 
indicated some potenti: and weapon development, including 
new propulsion systems for high- speed, deep-diving torpedoes. 

Of the 20 new ships in the fiscal year 1961 shipbuilding and conver- 
sion program 13 are ASW or ASW support types. In the conversion 
program are 14 Mark I destroyers. This conversion, in addition to 
other improvements, provides for installation of new and advance 
sonar equipment and ASW w eapons. 

The experimental submarine A/bacore, which provided the tests and 
evaluations resulting in a family of high-speed submarines of new hull 
design, is to be converted to incor porate latest innovations in noise re- 
duction and propulsion and to determine if they can be used in our fu- 
ture submarines and thus enhance their ASW capabilities. 

In the electronic equipment program, we are buying the latest 
dev elopments 1 in detection, classification, and underwater communica- 
tions equipment for surface ships, submarines, and aircraft. These 
electronics equipments will be back fitted to our present ships and air- 
craft to increase the capability of our existing ASW forces. 

In summary, the Navy’s concern over the ASW problem is grave. 
Within its resources, the Navy is devoting maximum funds and ‘effort 
to develop new means and improve current tec hniques for solving this 
problem. There has been marked improvement in our ASW capabil- 
ity, and even more significant progress will be attained in 1960 and 
1961 as new uipment. is installed. 

However, ‘the submarine advances have been even more rapid, and 
we are not yet able to feel confident in our ability to meet the threat, 
especially that posed by the anticipated sub-launched ballistic mis- 
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siles. We must continue intense efforts to increase our ability to meet 
the various degrees and types of submarine warfare with our ASW 
forces. 

OTHER PROCUREMENT 


The new appropriation, “Other procurement, Navy,” contains all 
other major procurement of the Navy with the exception of ships, air- 
eraft, and missiles. 

Procurement of electronic equipment, formerly “Major electronic 
procurement” under “Shipbuilding and Conversion, Navy,” has been 
moved to “Other procurement, Navy.” 

One hundred and forty million dollars is budgeted in fiscal year 
1961 for radars, sonars, and communications equipment. 

Of this amount $44 million is to be used for modernization of naval 
communications, ashore and afloat, through purchase of modern com- 
munications and cryptographic equipment. 

A few examples of programs budgeted under this appropriation are 
microwave links ashore, automatic security equipment, and single side- 
band equipment, both ashore and afloat, and shipboard quick-shift 
UHF and teletypewriter installations at about one-third the rate re- 
quired to overcome obsolescence, 

Budgeting for the procurement of communications equipment in 
this appropriation is expected to permit improved coordination of 
both the fleet and shore programs. 

Other relatively small items have also been placed in the new 
appropriation, For example, $40 million in aviator’s survival gear, 
aircraft and test equipment, $37 million in ground electronics and 
detection equipment, and nearly $70 million of ordnance procure- 
ment, including $40 million for ASW, mainly torpedoes, and $30 
million for aviation ammunition, are included. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The research, development, test and evaluation program determines 
the ship design, weapons, propulsion, and other systems for the 
future. 

With advancing technology being applied to the most intricate 
problems of submarine, air and amphibious warfare and with the 
added problem of mounting equipment in ships and aircraft with 
motion and weight considerations, Navy research, development, test 
and evaluation problems are unique. 

Navy research and development is divided into three parts. The 
frst part, encompassing weapons and supporting systems, deals with 
military hardware to Ea employed by the fleet. 

The second part, supporting research, provides for the application 
of the results of basic research to the development of components and 
techniques for weapons improvement. 

Significant work in this field includes a noise reduction program 
for surface ships and submarines, and project ARTEMIS, which 
sa sonar research program. 

The third part, basic research, explores the principles of science 
for new knowledge which may have application in naval warfare. 
Emphasis is placed on the sciences of physics, metallurgy, electronics, 
mathematics, and applied mechanics. 
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PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 


The list of fiscal year 1961 planned, approved program objectives 
is headed by improvement of the fleet antisubmarine capability. 

Improved striking force ability, of which POLARIS is a part, is 
also high in priority. 

The extension of nuclear power ultimately to all types of naval 
combatant ships is a long-range objective of unportance. 

Other objectives are improved aircraft and ship missile systems, 
improved anti-air-warfare capability and increased mobility, reac- 
tion speed, and striking power of the Marine Corps. 

ASW problems are complicated by the advent of high-speed, deep- 
diving submarines with nuclear propulsion. 

We are developing antisubmarine warfare surveillance and weapons 
systems, mobile and fixed. 

Improved sonar will be developed for surface ships, submarines, 
and fixed installations. 

New techniques of signal processing will be explored. 

New hull and sonar transducer designs are being developed. 

Aircraft ASW systems, improved sonobuoys, torpedoes and nu- 
clear depth bombs are under development. 

Progress is being made with the Navy tactical data system, an 
electronic development involving digital computers, communications, 
and display devices. 

Research and development to provide new modes of communicating, 
and to provide more satisfactory equipment has been undertaken to 
provide for fleet requirements. 

Development eal on the POLARIS missile will continue in order 
to provide an assured range of 1,500 miles at an early date. 

The EAGLE MISSILEER project will provide a subsonic, long- 
range aircraft with a high performance missile for anti-air warfare. 

The EAGLE missile and CORVUS, an air-launched standoff mis- 
sile, are important new developments in the research development, test, 
and evaluating program. 

A long-range surface-to-air missile system, TYPHON and 
SUBROC, a submarine launched anti-submarine missile, are the other 
two missiles in the research, development, test, and evaluation 
program. 

Work on the Navy’s guided missiles has been highly successful. 
Research, development, test, and evaluation is continuing work in 
development and improvement of this weapons family. 


SPACE SYSTEMS 


The Navy is extremely interested in the possible military applica- 
tions of space system, SPASUR, a space surveillance system, and 
TRANSIT, a satellite doppler navigation system developed under 
Navy management for ARPA, may be the first useful space systems 
placed in operation in this country. 

During the formulation of the fiscal year 1960 budget estimates, 
the appropriation “Research and development, Navy,” was expanded 
to include the funding of material produced for the test and evalua 
tion phase of the development programs. 
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The new appropriation was retitled “Research, development, test, 
and evaluation, Navy.” Because of administrative difficulties, the 
adjustment between appropriations was made only partially in that 
fiscal year. 

During formulation of the fiscal year 1961 budget estimates, the 
transition was completed and test and evaluation items costing about 
$222 million were transferred from procurement appropriations to 
this appropriation. 

A few test and evaluation items which will be in the final stage of 
development in 1961 are still funded from procurement appropria- 
tions because of the administrative difficulties which would be cre- 
ated if they were transferred. 

In effect, the same agencies are performing the same functions, but 
relating the test-evaluation phase with the balance of the develop- 
ment program and identifying the total cost of these functions 
permits better coordination of the research, development, test and 
evaluation programs. 

MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


Although you will conduct hearings on the military construction 
appropriations separately at a later date, I would like to discuss the 

avy’s military construction program very briefly. 

The military posture to provide a general war deterrent and a 
limited war potential requires modernization of our continental bases 
and a limited network of oversea bases. Although modest in number 
and size, these oversea bases, in the absence of the mobile logistic 
forces necessary to provide support from continental United States, 
are extremely important in providing staying power to the fleet as 
cheaply as possible. 

Our continental and oversea bases are vital links between our 
productive home base and the deployed, mobile combat ready oper- 
ating forces. The continental Shore Establishment, which outfits, 
repairs, trains, and provides modern weapons systems to the oper- 
ating forces is our primary logistic support complex. Concurrent 
with fleet modernization, it 1s essential to modernize the shore stations 
to make them capable of supporting modern operating forces. 

The Navy’s fiscal year 1961 military construction program is small, 
and provides only the most urgently required facilities. These in- 
clude facilities for support of the POLARIS weapons system, which 
becomes operational late in this calendar year. 

A significant part of the fiscal year 1961 program will improve the 
operational facilities providing direct fleet support, such as modern- 
zation of communications, ASW, aviation and Marine Corps opera- 
tional and training facilities. 

. In the area of family housing, the proposed fiscal year 1961 con- 
traction program would coneidle approximately 3,800 Capehart and 
Commodity Credit units. This is one-third of our firm requirement. 

Senator SatTonstaLy. What are you doing about giving up bases, 
Admiral ? 

Admiral Burke. We are giving up quite a few, sir. The list has 
ben submitted to Congress. In the last 4 years we have had a net 
reduction of something like 50 bases and facilities. We are reducing 
quite a few of the others, 
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Of course, with POLARIS submarines coming in you need new 
facilities and modification of some of the old facilities to provide for 
supporting this new weapons system. The new facilities and modifi- 
cations are the primary POLARIS support items in this budget. 


POLARIS PROGRAM 


The Navy has under active development the POLARIS fleet ballis. 
tic missile system. The POLARIS system consists of a nuclear pow- 
ered submarine carrying 16 missiles in vertical launching tubes. The 
submarine is about 380 feet long. It displaces about 7,000 tons 
submerged. 

It is manned by a crew of 10 officers and 90 men. It is capable of 
remaining submerged for extended periods. Missiles can be launched 
at a rapid rate while the submarine is either submerged or on the 
surface. 

Advanced fire control and navigation systems provide excellent 
accuracy. The missile, initially capable of a 1,200 mile range, will 
soon be followed by a 1,500 nautical mile version. 

It has a solid propellant for fast reaction, safety and reliability of 
handling. 

As missile costs go, it is relatively inexpensive to manufacture and 
operate. Because of its inherently high degree of invulnerability, 
and its carefully engineers combination of several recent major ad- 
vances in technology, the POLARIS system is destined for a long, 
useful, military life. 

The Navy is doing everything possible to bring about the achieve- 
ment of an operational capability with the POLARIS weapons sys- 
tem successfully at the earliest possible date. 

The Navy is confident that the weapon system development is suf- 
ficiently advanced so that it will be able to deploy operationally the 
first two POLARIS submarines in late 1960, 

Remaining submarines will become operational at intervals of 
about 4 months. 

The three POLARIS submarines in the fiscal year 1961 budget will 
raise the total authorized to 12. Missiles for these ships have been 
undergoing tests, and these tests indicate a high degree of success. 

When the first POLARIS submarine gets to sea with the first tacti- 
cal missiles on board and we have a proven, highly successful missile 
weapon system in hand, the Navy anticipates that this program will 


be considerably expanded in scope. 
PACIFIC MISSILE RANGE 


Since its establishment by the Department of Defense late in 1957, 
the Pacific Missile Range has had the mission of providing range 
ree for Department of Defense and other Government agencies 

uided missile, satellite, and space vehicle research, development, 
oa uation, and training programs. Located in the vicinity of Point 
Arguello, Calif., it provides outstanding features for the firing of 
missiles and space vehicles. 

A complex of five ranges is being established. Although the entire 
range system will take approximately 15 years to complete, some 
ranges are now in use. The sea test range was in use for some years 
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before establishment of the Pacific Missile Range complex and is now 
being expanded for test of SPARROW III, CORUSS, EAGLE, 
G AR —~9, NIKE-ZEUS, and for fleet training. 

The IRBM range was established in Dec ember 1958 with the firing 
of a THOR snideaie The polar orbit range was established in Janu- 
ary 1959. The ICBM range to Wake Island was established with the 
firing of an ATLAS in September 1959. 

The fiscal year 1961 budget provides for general range operating 
costs such as labor and material, recurring contractual services and 
range operation and development contracts, 

It also provides improved instrumentation, including additional 
telemetry and tracking facilities and associated installations down 
range, support for the Army NIKE-ZEUS program at Kwajalein, 
and the operating cost for three instrumented range ships. 


NAVY SPACE EFFORTS 


The support provided by the Pacific Missile Range is part of the 
Navy’s contribution to the national space effort. The Navy has been 
charting the position of the sun, moon, planets, and stars for over a 
hundred years for the Nation’s navigators. 

As space systems attain a feasible status, to be operated by the 
military services, the Navy expects to assume support of the naviga- 
tional satellite TRANSIT. 

Navy satellites and Navy instrumentation are in orbit today. The 
Navy has bounced radio energy off the moon’s surface and back to 
earth for routine communic ations, and has a system in being for this 
purpose. 

The Navy operates the Nation’s only space surveillance net now in 
operation, a system which detects and records the orbital passages of 
every manmade satellite. 

This system, SPASUR, has supplied all the data needed for the 
prediction of orbital passages, life and death of these satellites. 

Developed by the Navy under ARPA sponsorship, it is currently 
providing the fleets with information concerning existing satellites 
and any newly placed in orbit. 

Senator Sautronstatt. Admiral Burke, referring to the last line on 
page 20, you say that you have a system now for bouncing radio energy 
off the moon and back to the earth for routine communications, a 
system in being for this purpose. 

By using the words “in being,” does that mean operational ? 

Admiral Bure. Yes, sir; we have a system that operates between 
here and Honolulu, for example. It is a routine operational matter 
now. 

Senator SatronstatL. So you can get a routine communication to 
Hawaii by bouncing it off the moon ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; when the moon is between us and Hawaii. 
That is one disadvantage of this very fine system, the moon must be 
above the horizon at both stations. We can handle a tremendous 
volume of traflic without interference by the use of this system, 

Senator SaLronsTatu. Can you do it across the Atlantic ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. We could, if we had a station across 
the Atlantic and when the moon is between us and that station. 
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Senator SattronsTrauu. There is only one station now really, from 
here to Hawaii? 

Admiral Burke. That is right. We will establish other stations 
later on,sir. Itis not avery expensive proposition. 

Senator Satronstauti. Might I ask one question along those lines, 
Task this with a smile. 

Admiral, could the picture of a good-looking man like yourself be 
bounced off the moon and come down in Hawaii? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. We had a facsimile picture of a good- 
looking carrier that was bounced off the moon from Hawaii and came 
back down in Washington, sir. That was last week. It will handle 
all types of communications. 

Senator Smiru. Is the Navy the only service that has this 
development ? 

Admiral Burke. At the moment, but the other services are very 
much interested in it and they are working on it, too. 

Senator SatronsTaty. Can anybody intercept those messages? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. They have to get almost in line with the 
direct line of communications. That is the advantage of this. It is 
a line-of-sight method. It is very difficult to intercept or to jam. 

Senator Brinces. Has this been publicly announced before? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; I think 2 or 3 weeks ago it was an- 
nounced to the public. 

Senator Briners. Here is a first which this country has done, yet 
if Russia had done it, it would have been all over the press of the 
world. But it seems that when it is something we have done, it is 
not played up. 

There seems to be a deplorable tendency to play up our failures and 
the Russian successes. 

Admiral Burke. There was some publicity on this, sir. 

Senator Brinces. Not very much. 

Senator Cuavez. This is the first I have heard of it and I am quite 
a reader of newspapers. 

Admiral Burke. It was a very good achievement. 

Senator Satronstauty. The transmission was a picture of an air- 
craft carrier with the boys lined up on the deck. 

Admiral Burke. That is the one that was transmitted, Senator. 

Navy medical personnel began more than a decade ago to reach into 
the environment of space where man must. be properly equipped to 
function as a useful astronaut. Their knowledge and skills have 
contributed much to the recent successful animal space flights. 


SPACE VEHICLES 


Space vehicles, such as navigation, meteorological communication, 
reconnaissance, early warning, and other satellites will provide valv- 
able, possibly vital information free of radio and weather inter- 
ference. 

Direct Navy participation in the development and employment 
of satellites and satelloids is important to insure that the information 
is readily and quickly given to the fleets in usable form. Properly 
engineered, these space vehicles should be responsive to interrogation 
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by ships at sea and by aircraft in flight, and should transmit the in- 
formation to them directly. 

Space technology can help the Navy accomplish its missions and our 
space efforts are directed toward that end. 


NAVY CAPABILITIES 


I have covered a few of the salient points which were taken into 
account in the formulation of the budget and the highlights of vari- 
ous fiscal year 1961 programs. 

Our deployed forces will continue to be alert forces. The 6th 
Fleet in the Mediterranean and the 7th Fleet in the Far East are 
immediately ready for general or limited war. They keep our lines of 
communications open to our own forces and to our allies. They can 
move quickly into trouble spots. 

They exercise a stabilizing influence in the turbulent areas of the 
Middle East, the Indian Ocean area, and the Orient. 

The 2d Fleet deployed in the Atlantic and the ist Fleet deployed 
in the Pacific have separate areas, respectively, in the event of general 
war. Otherwise, they are available to cover crises, either as separate 
forces or as reinforcements for the 6th and 7th Fleets. 

The George Washington, the first U.S. fleet ballistic missile sub- 
marine, Will soon be operational and will shortly be joined by others. 
The advent of FBM submarines will have a real and significant im- 
pact on the U.S. general war posture. 

Other submarine forces, with their growing number of nuclear- 
powered submarines, will enhance the ASW effort while maintaining 
their capability to attack enemy forces. 

Our surface, air, and subsurface antisubmarine forces will be im- 
proving their effectiveness with better detection equipment and more 
effective weapons. They will need additional forces and even more 
advanced equipment in order to meet the future threat posed by 
nuclear and missile-firing submarines. 

Special task forces for ASW training and experimental work will 
continue to operate in both fleets. Nuclear submarine operations in 
the Arctic will be continued. The Naval Shore Establishment will 
provide fleet ounport on a slightly reduced scale. 

Next year the Navy will have fewer ships and fewer aircraft in its 
fleets. The new ships and aircraft which join the fleet will have a 
much greater combat capability than their World War IT counterparts, 
but the majority of the ships will be of World War IT vintage. 

This smaller ats will have the same or increased responsibilities. 
The Navy is ready today to contribute to the military power necessary 
to assure the security of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my statement. There is a compen- 
dium supporting this statement, which I would like to submit for the 
record. 

Senator Cuavez. Are there any questions? 

Senator Sarronstauu. I have some questions of Admiral Burke at 
a later date when he comes up, particularly on the new ships, the con- 
version and gradual reduction in the size of the fleet and naval avia- 
tion, but I would rather keep that until you are up again when you 
will go into that in detail. 
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Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator SatronstTauu. I have no further questions at this time, 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Bridges? 

Senator Brinces. No questions. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Smith? 

Senator Smiru. No questions. 

Senator CHavez. You have made a very fine statement, Admiral. 
What about that compendium you want to insert in the record; is 
this it? 

Senator Brinces. I want to compliment you on your statement, 
Admiral Burke, and also for your very able administration of the 
Navy Department and your overall view as you approach the general 
problems of defense of this country. The country is very fortunate 
in having you in the position you are in. 

Admiral Burke. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Satronsratt. Admiral Burke mentioned a compendium 
to submit for the record. Since it is a very big one would it not be 
better to have it in the committee files with reference to it in the 
Admiral’s statement, rather than enlarging the record. 

Admiral Burke. As you like. It is for your use. 

Senator Cuavez. We are trying to save Congress a little money. 
We will retain it in the committee files. 

Admiral Burke. That is perfectly all right. 

Senator Smrru. Admiral, did you put out much of a press release 
on that radio beam bouncing off the moon ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, we did. 

Senator Smiru. Will you send a copy of that tous? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, ma’am. 

Senator Smirx. I think it is a fascinating story that we could use 
to good advantage. 

Admiral Burke. Thank you. We can have them this afternoon. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you very much, Admiral. 


MARINE CORPS 


STATEMENT OF GEN. DAVID M. SHOUP, USMC, COMMANDANT OF 
THE MARINE CORPS, ACCOMPANIED BY MAJ. GEN. DONALD M&M. 
WELLER, USMC, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1; MAJ. GEN. 
A. F. BINNEY, USMC, DIRECTOR OF AVIATION; BRIG. GEN. L. ¢. 
HUDSON, USMC, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-3; BRIG. GEN. 
H. C. TSCHIRGI, USMC, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G—4, AND 
BRIG. GEN. H. NICKERSON, USMC, FISCAL DIRECTOR OF THE 
MARINE CORPS 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. You may proceed, General. 

General Suovur. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
welcome this opportunity to appear before you to introduce the Marine 
Corps budget submission for fiscal year 1961. I will begin with a gen- 
eral statement covering the budgetary situation of our corps today, 
followed by a discussion of the programs which this budget will per- 
mit the Marine Corps to pursue. 
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The budget estimate we present for fiscal year 1961 has two funda- 
mental aspects : freas 

First, it stems directly from the statutory missions of the Marine 
Corps. 

Second, it has been prepared with a clear view of the overall re- 
quirements, both military and economic, of the Nation. ‘ 

In general our budget estimate will permit the Marine Corps to 
maintain, equip, train, and support three division-wing teams, a sup- 
porting establishment comprising essential facilities for administra- 
tive and logistical support, a Marine Corps Reserve to fill gaps in 
existing organizations during emergencies and mobilization, and ships 
detachments and security forces as required. Only the essentials are 
provided. Weare striving for the best balance of naval forces deemed 

ossible within the assets available in the Department of the Navy 
cet. Continued emphasis will be placed on equipment moderniza- 
tion; however, with presently available equipment we will still be 
able to meet our force in vende role for either general or limited 


war. ; 

I should like to tell you briefly of the major aspects of the Marine 
Corps’ broad programs for fiscal year 1961, highlighting each as it 
affects the budget submission. 


FLEET MARINE FORCES 


The Fleet Marine Forces—primarily the three combat divisions and 
three aircraft wings—comprise the bulk of our operating forces. Ele- 
ments of these forces are strategically located so that they can be de- 
ployed on short notice to any trouble area in the world. 

One division is based on Okinawa, and one aircraft wing is based 
primarily on the Okinawa-Japan area. This air-ground team fur- 
nishes the aircraft group and ground regiment, plus their support- 
ing units, which comprise the Ist Marine Brigade in Hawaii. The 
aviation and ground elements of the brigade share common facilities 
at Kaneohe, Hawaii. Another division-wing team is located in Cali- 
fornia at Camp Pendleton and El Toro. The remaining division- 
wing team is located on the east coast at Camp Lejeune and Cherry 
Point. One reinforced battalion and elements of one aircraft squadron 
from the east coast division-wing team are on continuous duty with 
naval forces in the Mediterranean. 

It is planned that these units will continue in their present loca- 
tions with no change in mission during the forthcoming fiscal year. 


OTHER OPERATING FORCES 


In addition to our Fleet Marine Forces, this budget will support the 
continued operation of our other operating forces at about the same 
level as in fiscal year 1960. These forces are: The security barracks 
and detachments, primarily at naval activities at home and overseas; 
the Marine detachment een designated combatant ships of the 


fleet; and the detachments at various oversea activities of the State 
Department. 
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OVERALL MILITARY AND CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


In arriving at and maintaining the level strength of 175,000 ma- 
rines, the staying power of our operating forces has been diminished. 
Four years ago, my predecessor began his tour with about 200,000 ma- 
rines. Since then there has been a net reduction of 25,000 marines, 
Our civilian personnel have been reduced on a comparative basis by 
about 1,900 in the same time period. Thus, we have significantly fewer 
personnel in our Marine Corps military-civilian team, but we have the 
same missions to accomplish. 

Last year we told this committee that experience in Lebanon and 
the Far East had conclusively demonstrated the risk of maintaining 
battalion landing teams seriously below etfective combat strength. 
Consequently six battalion landing teams and six squadrons were 
deactivated and the personnel from these units were distributed 
among the remaining combat units so that they could be maintained 
at effective personnel strengths. My goal is to insure that all active 
Fleet Marine Force units are maintained at effective combat strengths 
at all times to guarantee full combat readiness. 

We predicted last year that increased personnel stability would 
reduce our training load, decrease overhead and produce higher 
quality Marines as well as a higher degree of readiness during fiscal 
year 1961. This prediction will materialize. Furthermore, unit 
rotation of our stabilized infantry battalions and aviation squadrons 
between continental bases and the Far East has not only improved 
combat readiness and morale, but also has resulted in personnel 
savings. 

All of these savings permit me to correct some of the personnel 
shortages in the Fleet Marine Forces. I plan to reactivate at least 
two of the six previously deactivated battalion landing teams and to 
activate a surface-to-air missile battalion to utilize the new HAWK 
missile. 

MARINE CORPS RESERVE 


If the Reserves are to serve their traditional role during emergen- 
cies, their basic organization and objectives must be kept parallel with 
those of the Active Forces. Quality and combat readiness must take 
precedence over numbers. By the end of fiscal year 1961 all elements 
of the Marine Corps Reserve will complete reorganization in econ- 
formity with the new structure of the Regular Establishment. We 
also expect the transition to multiple drills, which has been accomp- 
lished this year, to bring a continued improvement in the mobilization 
readiness of our Reserve units 


MATERIEL AND MODERNIZATION 


The broad materiel objective of the Marine Corps is to support our 
combat forces adequately. We must be capable of deploying our 
fighting units rapidly, and they must have the best equipment avail- 
able. We introduce up-to-date fighting equipment into our combat 
units at the earliest possible time; however, we procure a new item 
only when it will do a significantly better job than the item it will re- 
place. The Marine Corps wants combat materiel which will reduce 
weight and bulk, increase firepower, and mobility, and improve our 
communication and electronics capability. 
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We have materiel on hand, or on order, which is generally sufficient 
to support our readiness role. 

Approximately 8 percent of the funds in the procurement estimate 
will be used for mobilization improvement; almost 80 percent will 
be used for modernization. 

The funds for mobilization improvements will enable the Marine 
Corps to fill in some of the low points, but will not effect any ap- 
preciable improvement in the total overall stock position required to 
support mobilization. 

As asummary, I have had prepared certain tabulations of pertinent 
statistics. That statistical summary is attached to the copies of my 
statement which have been made available to you. 

The total Marine Corps budget estimate of $902 million for fiscal 

ear 1961 is slightly below that of fiscal year 1960. We are request- 
ing only the essentials, and we will try to insure that a full return is 
received for every dollar. To accomplish this we must continue 
our emphasis on increased productivity, more efficient operations, 
and more effective use of available manpower. 

From all points of view, I believe that the 1961 Marine Corps 
budget request is a sound national investment. 

Thank you. 

(The statistical summary referred to follows :) 


Summary of the personnel requirements of the U.S. Marine Corps provided for by 
the fiscal year 1961 budget 


1. MILITARY PERSONNEL 




















































| Percent of 
Officer | Marcads | Enlisted | Aggregate} Marine 
Corps 
total 
| | 
A, Active duty: | 
SE 2 ee ees WAGE Litsnanans 89,968 | 97, 586 55.8 
Security forces_-.._-..---- datdadeitesbees see | ee ee 12, 325 12, 795 7.3 
Dente ONONG ii bivs hides sn ncensdauesincs MB mia 2,713 2, 965 1.7 
Subtotal, operating forces. ............_---- a eee 105, 006 113, 346 64.8 
Pe MSA UCL USI. os5 snl celan 4, 096 395 26, 046 30, 537 17.5 
Supporting base Se Rares oe ROE tidoteheus 16, 264 18, 807 10.7 
Transients, patients, and prisoners__-_-...--- ah iets 11, 089 12, 310 7.0 
ME 0d ik eet dk, Sod deed ast Sis. 16, 200 395 158, 405 175, 000 100. 0 
Begin strength, fiscal year 1961__........_--- 16, 200 270 158, 530 et 7 a 
End strength, fiscal year 1961 - ..._..._____-- 16, 200 395 158, 405 iy 4 gd Sede 
Average strength (man-years) fiscal year 1961_| 16, 208 354 158, 438 176, O66 F.C 
B. Marine Corps Reserve: 
Organized pay status: 
Ground 
pitas thosd) - iii .. 3c. 3c5ck 3 GOR bssceask Ge BB) MaAii..64:-- 
I cack innene pallial dagrheialeadien MOD licncmeGintn 45 TERE nati cttuincinn 
SIE, 5. - ia tro tcct amin ano ane con temnaieteeaaie ieee 2, 745 | yee eee 
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GOING ss « Gisele. sccecemee 1, FOO) lows ensdons 5, 200 6,608 faonscceace< 
DE MN 6 he ch indees ceedabwbennel BP a vtianns bean St Licienthicacnaen 
6-month trainees. .-_-..---- sa coteia oatiecaeaet maielana ate an wnamal 471 ME Pecosts nes 
US on Bos eledcbicaeidewdeoensbved«daad 2 ea 41, 282 
Begin strength, fiscal year 1961_.........._____} S79... <a 
End strength, fiscal year 1961_- ‘ 3718 }.-. 41, 282 
Average strength, fiscal year 19¢€ 3, 718 39, 972 
DrOMrON TE DOW ISCOOE CO cccccccussceccsuncsdc 9, 752 |... 118, 094 
es Leek cB. Gili. id 13, 470 159, 376 
Begin strength, fiscal year 1961- ‘ 13, 671 194, 329 
End strength, fiscal year 1961__- 13, 470 159,.376 c 
Average strength, fiscal year 1961_........._-- 13, 570 182, 678 196, 248 |_........- 
| 
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2. CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 








IV-B Others Aggregate 
Field: ! 
Ge SND I cncencudawesnnnectennee= 4, 456 9, 081 13, 537 
End strength, fiscal year 1961 __................-.---..--.. 4, 420 9, 068 13, 488 
Average strength, fiscal year 1961........................- 4, 640 8, 940 13, 580 
Departmental: 
Begin strength, fiscal year 1961_...............----...--.-. 1,191 9 1, 200 
End strength, fiscal year 1961..................... irae 1, 186 9 1, 195 
Average strength, fiscal year 1961-_-............----..----- 1, 180 9 1, 189 
Totals: 
Begin strength, fiscal year 1961.............-........ 5, 647 9, 090 14, 737 
eases GUPSNSCD, TCE! VOUT TUOL. ...~ a pccccascnnccccnn- 5, 606 9, 077 14, 683 
Average employment (man-years)-.........-...-..-- 5, 820 8, 949 14, 769 





1 Includes 180 personnel funded for by the Marine Corps but employed at activities not under Marine 
Corps management and excludes 1,366 average employment at Marine Corps managed activities, but 
funded for by other Government agencies. 


GEN. Davip M. SHoup, USMC 


Gen. David Monroe Shoup is now serving as the 22d Commandant of the 
Marine Corps. A Marine officer since 1926, he assumed his present duties and 
was promoted to his present rank on January 1, 1960. 

As a colonel in World War II, General Shoup earned the Nation’s highest 
award, the Medal of Honor, while commanding the Second Marines, 2d Marine 
Division, at Betio, a bitterly contested island of Tarawa Atoll. The British 
Distinguished Service Order was also awarded him for this action. The fol- 
lowing citation accompanied his award of the Medal of Honor: 

“For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity at the risk of his own life above 
and beyond the call of duty as commanding officer of all Marine Corps troops in 
action against enemy Japanese forces on Betio Island, Tarawa Atoll, Gilbert 
Islands, from November 20 to 22, 19438. 

“Although severely shocked by an exploding shell soon after landing at the 
pier, and suffering from a serious painful leg wound which had become infected, 
Colonel Shoup fearlessly exposed himself to the terrific relentless artillery, 
machine gun, and rifle fire from hostile shore emplacements and, rallying his 
hesitant troops by his own inspiring heroism, gallantly led them across the 
fringing reefs to charge the heavily fortified island and reinforced our hard- 
pressed, thinly held lines. Upon arrival at the shore, he assumed command of all 
landed troops and, working without rest under constant withering enemy fire 
during the next 2 days conducted smashing attacks against unbelievably strong 
and fanatically defended Japanese positions despite innumerable obstacles and 
heavy casualties. 

“By his brilliant leadership, daring tactics, and selfless devotion to duty, 
Colonel Shoup was largely respensible for the final, decisive defeat of the enemy 
and his indomitable fighting spirit reflects great credit up on the U.S. naval 
service.” 

General Shoup was the 25th Marine to receive the Medal of Honor in World 
War II. It was presented to him on January 22, 1945 by the late James V. 
Forrestal, then Secretary of the Navy. 

The general was born December 30, 1904, at Battle Ground, Ind. A 1926 
graduate of DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind., he was a member of the 
Reserve Officers Training Corps at the university. He served for a month as 
a second lieutenant in the Army Infantry Reserve before he was commissioned a 
Marine second lieutenant on July 20, 1926. 

Ordered to Marine officers Basic School at the Philadelphia Navy Yard, Lieu- 
tenant Shoup’s instruction was interrupted twice by temporary duty elsewhere 
in the United States, and by expeditionary duty with the Sixth Marines in 
Tientsin, China. After serving in China during most of 1927, he completed basic 
school in 1928. He then served at Quantico, Va.; Pensacola, Fla.; and San 
Diego, Calif. 

From June 1929 to September 1931, Lieutenant Shoup was assigned to the 
Marine detachment aboard the U.S.S. Maryland. By coincidence, the U.S.S. 
Maryland was the flagship for the assault on Tarawa 12 years later—providing 
emergency naval gunfire support with her 16-inch guns early on D-day. On his 
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return from sea duty, he served as a company officer at the Marine Corps Base 
(later Marine Corps Recruit Depot), San Diego, until May 1932 when he was 
ordered to the Puget Sound Navy Yard, Bremerton, Wash. He was promoted 
to first lieutenant in June 1982. 

Lieutenant Shoup later served on temporary duty with the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps in Idaho and New Jersey from June 1933 to May 1934. Following 
duty in Seattle, Wash., he was again ordered to China in November 1934, serving 
briefly with the Fourth Marines in Shanghai, and, subsequently, at the American 
Legation in Peiping. He returned to the United States, via Japan, early in June 
1936 and was again stationed at the Puget Sound Navy Yard. He was promoted 
to captain in October 1936. 

Captain Shoup entered the junior course, Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, in 
July 1987. On completing the course in May 1938, he served as an instructor 
for 2 years. In June 1940, he joined the Sixth Marines in San Diego. He was 
promoted to major in April 1941. 

One month later, Major Shoup was ordered to Iceland with the Sixth Marines 
and, after serving as Regimental Operations Officer, became Operations Officer 
of the Ist Marine Brigade in Iceland in October 1941. For his service in Iceland 
during the first 3 months after the United States entered World War II, he was 
awarded the Letter of Commendation with Commendation Ribbon. He assumed 
command of the 2d Battalion, Sixth Marines, in February 1942. On returning 
to the States in March, the 1st Brigade was disbanded and he returned with his 
battalion to San Diego. In July 1942, he became Assistant Operations and 
Training Officer of the 2d Marine Division. He was promoted to lieutenant 
colonel in August 1942. 

Sailing from San Diego aboard the U.S.S. Matsonia in September 1942, Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Shoup arrived at Wellington, New Zealand, later that month. From 
then until November 1943, he served as G—3, Operations and Training Officer 
of the 2d Marine Division during its training period in New Zealand. His 
service in this capacity during the planning of the assault on Tarawa earned 
him his first Legion of Merit with Combat “V”. During this period he also 
served briefly as an observer with the 1st Marine Division on Guadalcanal in 
October 1942, and with the 43d Army Division on Rendova, New Georgia, in 
the summer of 1943, earning a Purple Heart in the latter operation. 

Promoted to colonel November 9, 19438, Colonel Shoup was placed in command 
of the Second Marines (Reinforced), the spearhead of the assault on Tarawa. 
During this action he earned the Medal of Honor as well as a second Purple 
Heart. In December 1943, he became Chief of Staff of the 2d Marine Division. 
For outstanding service in this capacity from June to August 1944, during 
the battles for Saipan and Tinian, he was again awarded the Legion of Merit 
with Combat “V”. He returned to the United States in October 1944. 

On his return to the States Colonel Shoup served as Logistics Officer, Division 
of Plans and Policies, Headquarters Marine Corps. He was again ordered 
overseas in June 1947. Two months later he became Commanding Officer, Service 
Command, Fleet Marine Force, Pacific. In June 1949, he joined the 1st Marine 
Division at Camp Pendleton as Division Chief of Staff. A year later he was 
transferred to Quantico where he served as commanding officer of the basic 
school from July 1950 until April 1952. He was then assigned to the Office of 
the Fiscal Director, Headquarters Marine Corps, serving as Assistant Fiscal 
Director. He was promoted to brigadier general in April 1953. 

In July 1953, General Shoup was named Fiscal Director of the Marine Corps. 
While serving in this capacity, he was promoted to major general in September 
1%5. Subsequently, in May 1956, he began a brief assignment as Inspector 
General for Recruit Training. Following this, he served as Inspector General 
of the Marine Corps from September 1956 until May 1957. He returned to 
mad Pendleton in June 1957 to become Commanding General of the Ist Marine 

ivision. 

General Shoup joined the 3d Marine Division on Okinawa in March 1958 as 
Commanding General. Following his return to the States, he served as Com- 
manding General of the Marine Corps Recruit Depot, Parris Island, from May to 
October 1959. On November 2, 1959, he was promoted to lieutenant general 
ind assumed duties as Chief of Staff, Headquarters Marine Corps. He served’ 
inthis capacity until he assumed his current assignment. 

General Shoup was nominated by President Dwight D. Eisenhower on August 
14, 1959 to be the 22d Commandant of the Marine Corps. Subsequently, his 
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nomination for a 4-year term, beginning January 1, 1960, was confirmed by 
the Senate. 

A complete list of the general’s medals and decorations includes: The Medal of 
Honor, the Legion of Merit with Combat “V” and Gold Star in lieu of a second 
award, the Letter of Commendation with Commendation Ribbon, the Purple 
Heart with Gold Star in lieu of a second award, the Presidential Unit Citation 
the Yangtze Service Medal, the Expeditionary Medal, the American Defense 
Service Medal with Base clasp, the European-African-Middle Eastern Campaign 
Medal, the Asiatic-Pacific Campaign Medal with four bronze stars, the American 
Campaign Medal, the World War II Victory Medal, the National Defense Sery- 
ice Medal, and the British Distinguished Service Order. 

General Shoup is married to the former Zola DeHaven of Covington, Ind. 
They have a daughter, Carolyn (now Mrs. Joel S. Watkins) ; and a son, Robert. 
The general’s parents are deceased. 

Revised, January 1, 1960, 


MARINE CORPS STRENGTH 


Senator Cuavez. Let us emphasize again your predecessor 4 years 
ago had 200,000. You have 175,000 now and have the same missions 
and functions to perform. 

General Suoup. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. That is what you mean ? 

General Suoup. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. Is it sufficient in your opinion? We want you to 
tell us. You have a certain function to perform. You are doing it 
now with fewer men and less cost than your predecessor did 4 years ago, 

Now, do you not consider this budget an austere budget as far as 
the Marine Corps budget is concerned ? 

General Suour. Yes, sir; it is an austere budget. 

Senator Cuavez. Now, Congress has emphasized its intent over and 
over again that the Marine Corps should be kept at 200,000. Are you 
in a position to give us your opinion in open meeting about the matter. 

General Suour. Yes, sir. I shall be very happy to explain this 
whole thing about the number of personnel in the Marine Poel and 
to give you my opinion of just exactly where the holiday, if one exists, 
does exist in the Marine Corps’ ability to perform its mission because 
of the difference between the 175,000 and 200,000 marines. 

About the end of 1956 and in 1957 it was decided to reexamine 
all of the missions that the Marine Corps has to perform; that is, 
having three combat divisions, three aircraft wings, the supporting 
units, and supporting establishments, plus its requirement to perform 
the developmental activities with respect to amphibious operation, and 
to execute such other missions as the President may ia In addi- 
tion, sir, there is the mission of being ready for general war. We also 
have a mobilization mission. We have a general war plan for which 
the Marine Corps has a particular responsibility. All of those mis- 
sions have to be considered when you determine how many men you 
need for the job—all of them. 

The previous commandant had a board convened. Not only did he 
select the members with a view to the best brains he could get on the 
board, but every officer in the Marine Corps and the Navy Department 
was available to that board in order to come to some conclusion as to 
what should be the composition and organization of a three-division, 
three-aircraft-wing Marine Corps to do all the jobs those units may 
have to do—both in war before Peace declares it and in general war. 
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FLEET MARINE OPERATING FORCES 


This board came up with a very intelligent solution to this problem, 
which solution indicated that our Fleet Marine (operating) Forces, 
those that are ready to go and tangle with the enemy, should have 
about 110,000 people—110,000 marines in it. 

Even at that time we did not have 110,000 marines in the Fleet Ma- 
rine Force. We only had, at that time, about 99,000 plus. 


4-YEAR ENLISTMENTS 


However, at that very time we also instituted 4-year enlistments— 
a program which appeared was going to be successful. We also insti- 
tuted unit rotation plans for our combat battalions which go from 
Camp Pendleton to the 3d Marine Division overseas. 

All of these items then tended to show that we would have savings 
in the immediate future if these programs turned out to be what we 
thought they would. For exampie, we would not need so many 
people in our recruit depots because we would not have so many 
recruits. 

We also would not have so large a turnover on personnel, because 
it is obvious if you get 2-year enlistments it takes 50 percent of the 
enlistment time to get them trained and if you get a 4-year enlist- 
ment it will only take 25 percent of the enlistment period. 

I think it was very good judgment on the part of the board in de- 
ferring the number of people we needed. 

With the savings we envisaged in 1958, 1959, and 1960, it appeared 
to be possible to build the Fleet Marine Force to the 110,000 people. 

At the same time, to insure that our stations are prepared, in the 
event of general war and for mobilization—I cannot discuss the total 
mobilization plan—to support the missions of the Marine Corps, which 
is written with the same kind of ink and on the same kind of paper, we 
find the same requirement of readiness as for three combat divisions 
and three aircraft wings. 

In looking at this plan to increase the Fleet Marine Force to that 
110,000, which at that time was considered to be correct, and is still 
correct, these savings that we were to make and envisage, would then, 
with the 200,000-man Marine Corps, permit us to have the 110,000, 
inthe Fleet Marine Force. 

Instead of that we have gone down from 200,000 to 175,000. 

Now, wherein does the danger lie in this? We still have more than 
110,000 marines. That is obvious. And they are all, with very few 
exceptions, ready to fight. 

If you visualize three combat divisions and three wings getting into 
combat, we have to sustain them in combat. Add to that, which the 
board considered in their deliberations, the fact that we have 45,000— 
and they will be well trained—reserves to call in by Presidential order 
without general war being declared—with that in mind, the Marine 
Corps’ position becomes just this : 

_ We can do with the three combat division wings; we can put them 
into combat; we have the materiel and the manpower to keep them 
there for a considerable time. But then if, at that time and during 
that process, general war should occur we do not have anybody left 
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in our posts and stations to do that other mission of handling Marine 
Corps mobilization which we are supposed to be ready to do. 

That is just exactly the holiday we have. That is exactly the risk 
we take by not having the 25,000 marines. 

I suppose the logic al question is, Is that an overpowering risk? 

I would like to point this out—that in my opinion, from my study 
of all the budget and all the hearings and everything, all the inform ma- 
tion I can get, to me it is an obvious conclusion that general war is 
not planned for fiscal year 1961. 

If it is planned, then I say openly that we ought to take the whole 
Defense Department, inc luding me, out to sea and sink them, because 
there is nothing in any of these budgets that indicates that a general 
war is going to start in fiscal year 1961. 

If it is not going to start, then the Marine Corps can do all of the 
missions it has to do. If it is going to start, we cannot do it without 
25,000 more marines. 

Senator Cuavez. In your opinion, should we take a chance? 

General SuHour. In my opinion, we should take that chance. 

Senator Satronsrauu. I think that is an extraordinarily clear state- 
ment, General Shoup. Iam glad to have you make it. 

What you say is that with 175,000 men and the few we are recruit- 
ing you have to train today, you can carry out your missions short of 
general war ? 

In other words, if we were to go in a general war today you would 
have to bring some of your people back to train the additional people 
that would come along ? 

General Sour. That is right. 

To meet your mobilization requirements, which contain some ele- 
ments of expansion. The point I really want to leave is; the Marines 
that we need to make up the Fleet Marine Force, ready and avail- 
able to fight with few exceptions, we would have to push them out 
of our camps and stations, take them out of the Marine Barracks 
here in Washington. Those are good Marines. Take them out of 
Quantico; take them out of our big posts and stations to keep our 
Marine divisions and wings fighting, which can be done, if you can 
imagine a situation wherein all three would be totally committed 
to combat at the same time, and required to continue in combat for 
a considerable period of time. 

And we must consider that. 

But we can keep fighting and do a pretty good job for a consider- 
able length of time. 

It is not our job to fight for a long, long time. Either it gets over 
or We are in general war, probably. "That is our job. 

Senator Satronsratu. General, everybody today, Senators sitting 
at this table, you people sitting here at the witness table, everybody 
else, knows that there is some risk that we have to take. 

General SuHoup. Yes, sir. 

Senator Satronsraty. The risk that we are taking as a Nation is 
the risk that each one that makes up that nation has to take from 
day to day ? 

General SHoup. Yes, sir. 

Senator SatronsraLu. On the best intelligence, the best. judgment 
and the most efficient services that we have. Is not that about it? 
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General Suour. Yes, sir. 

Senator SatronsraLL. And the Marine Corps is in that position. 

General SuHour. The Marines, to perform the additional functions 
in a general war? Well, we are not in good shape to do it with the 
175,000 Marines. 

But the question is, are we going to have general war in fiscal year 
1961? I say if we are, there is something wrong with this budget. 
It would not be $40 billion, it would be $240 billion, and we would 
not have cut any people out of any forces or anything else. 

Senator Cuavez. I hope you are right, we won’t have war. 

General Suour. SodolI. 


RAPID CHANGE IN MILITARY CONCEPT 


Senator Dworsuak. I want to ask the General if it is not true 
that in the past few years the military concept has been changed 
rapidly. We are living in an atomic age. I serve on the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. I am amazed by the reports we receive 
on the state of the art, the development of nuclear power. 

Of course, we did not have that a few years ago. I do not pose as 
being a military authority, but it seems to me as we consider the 
capabilities of nuclear war, we do not have to continue the manpower 
that we had over the past years prior to having all of this new de- 
velopment. 

Now, what is your reaction to that ? 

General Suour. Senator, the Marine Corps’ bit in the battles of the 
future, I think a great many of them, will come before any nuclear 
war. We are not permitted to use nuclear capabilities without the 
authority of the President. 

Our fighting, I consider the greatest part of the fighting we will 
have to do, is before somebody throws a nuclear warhead. 

Senator Dworsuak. That is cold war you are talking about? 

General Sitrour. 1 would say limited and I would not like to get 
into a discussion of the definition. 

Senator Dworsuak. After we got burned in Korea I would like to 
see the concept of limited war. We are spending billions of dollars 
to develop super atomic bombs and we are told here that we face a 
constant challenge of missile attack upon the part of the Soviet 
nations. 

We sit here and wonder what will happen. I am not on your side 
of the table where military strategy is planned, but it would seem to 
me that if we became involved in a war we don’t want it to be pro- 
longed for years and years unnecessarily. 

If we cannot avert war we will probably be faced with the necessity 
of ending it as quickly as we can, victoriously. 

General SHoupr. Senator Dworshak, I would like to make this ob- 
servation; that the general public of America has an eternal debt. of 
gratitude to the Congress and to the Defense Department that finally 
saw the requirement to have some forces ready to fight. I was Chief 
of Staff of the 1st Marine Division in 1949 and 1950; and we had two 
platoons in a company and two companies ina battalion and two 
battalions in a regiment that went over to bail somebody out of some- 
thing in Korea. 
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Look at the contrast you have today. We have three Marine divi- 
sions and we have strong battalions. We have not only three company 
battalions, but they are four company battalions because of this atomic 
possibility and dispersion. 

Senator Dworsuak. General, I cannot believe what you say, send- 
ing that skeleton Marine force over to Korea back several years ago. 
If they had taken the shackles off your boys they would have ended 
the war in no time. 

I think probably you did not let them get near the frontlines. Did 
they have you locked up in barracks someplace, or the post exchange? 


PUSAN PERIMETER RECORD 


General Suour. I think the Pusan perimeter record will support 
anything you need to know about the Marines in Korea. 

Senator Dworsuak. I am glad to be reminded of that. 

Admiral Burke. May I answer that question 4 

Senator DworsHak. Yes. 

Admiral Burke. Because I think that General Shoup may be a little 
modest. 

In the Pusan perimeter—when we were pushed back to the Pusan 
perimeter they had one brigade of marines in the Pusan perimeter. 
Three times we pulled those marines out in order to get them aboard 
ship so that they could subsequently land in Inchon. Three times the 
enemy attacked and three times the marines went back in. 

First, they went back in with all of their equipment. We had not 
loaded their equipment. 

The second time they went back in they went back in with some 
shortage of artillery. 

The third time they went back in, they went in with their sidearms 
only. 

Each time they held. If it had not been for the Marines I don’t 
think we would have been able to hold. 

The Army soldiers fought equally gallantly, but those people who 
were well trained pulled us out of a terrible situation. 

Senator Dworsuak. What is that, a limited war? 

Admiral Burke. A limited war; yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHaxk. Do you think we ought to engage in limited 
wars in the future ? 

Admiral Burke. I think we will have to, sir, if we want to save 
a lot of free countries. 

Senator DworsHak. Why do we want to prolong warfare when we 
can become embroiled in a military dispute of some kind and we have 
to fight it out, why do we want a limited war? 

Admiral Burke. I don’t believe we should prolong it. We should 
fight fast, but I believe that we will fight limited wars in the future 
for our own security and for the freedom of various other nations. 

Senator DworsHak. Are you supposed to win a limited war or 
just engage in it to keep it going inevitably ? 

Admiral Burke. You can limit it, you can win it, both. 

Senator Cuavez. We would have won the one in Korea if we had 
had enough marines. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 
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General SHovur. Senator, I would like to make one more observa- 
tion. 

In 1949 and 1950 the Marine Corps was at 70,000 and going down 
to 60,000. 

Senator Cuavez. What year was that? 

General SHour. 1949 and 1950. It had been at 70,000 and it had 
been ordered down to 60,000 strength. 

That happened while the dragon wagons in China were rolling 
toward the biggest Communist camp. That is while that was going 
on. 
Then when they pulled the string we did not have enough marines. 
I only want to say although as you point out, things have changed, 
in contrast to that time, think of the Marine Corps we have today. 

Senator DworsHak. You can win a lot of limited wars if they 
permit you to win them. 

General Suour. Well, we will take a reasonable whack at anything 
that they assign us. 

Senator Cuavez. Gentlemen, of the different services, and they are 
all highly respected, I think we have fine services, fine Army, fine 
Navy, and fine Air Force, but the Marine Corps is the one that stands 
out with the American people. I know. I think they deserve that 
standing. 

General Suove. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator DworsHak. I concur in the chairman’s remarks. 

Senator Cuavez. We stand adjourned until the call of the Chair. 

(Thereupon, at 12:55 p.m., Thursday, February 4, 1960, the sub- 
committee was recessed, to reconvene at the call of the Chair.) 
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MONDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1960 
| U.S. Senate, 


SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 1224, 
New Senate Office Building, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the 
subcommittee), presiding. 
Present: Senators Chavez, Saltonstall, and Young. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


STATEMENT OF HON. DUDLEY C. SHARP, SECRETARY OF THE AIR 
FORCE; ACCOMPANIED BY GEN. THOMAS D. WHITE, CHIEF OF 
STAFF, U.S. AIR FORCE; JOSEPH V. CHARYK, UNDER SECRETARY 
OF THE AIR FORCE; LYLE S. GARLOCK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF THE AIR FORCE (FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) ; LT. GEN. M. E. 
BRADLEY, JR., DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL, USAF; 
LT. GEN. T. H. LANDON, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PERSONNEL, 
USAF; LT. GEN. D. C. STROTHER, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OP- 
ERATIONS, USAF; MAJ. GEN. H. C. DONNELLY, ASSISTANT DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, PLANS AND PROGRAMS, USAF; MAJ. GEN. R. J. 
FRIEDMAN, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, COMPTROLLER OF THE AIR 
FORCE; MAJ. GEN. B. K. HOLLOWAY, DIRECTOR OF OPERATIONAL 
REQUIREMENTS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF OPERATIONS, USAF; 
MAJ. GEN. B. J. WEBSTER, DIRECTOR OF PROGRAMS, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, PLANS AND PROGRAMS, USAF; COL. J. W. BAER, 
EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE; 
COL. E. B. ALLISON, EXECUTIVE TO THE CHIEF OF STAFF, USAF; 
AND MAJ. GEN. R. S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE COMP- 
TROLLER, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Secretary, we welcome you. I think this is the first time you 
have appeared before our committee as Secretary of the Air Force. 
Iknow that you will try to do as well as Secretary Douglas. 

General White, you are welcome, as always. You, too, General 
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I will tell you, General White, that I saw a friend of yours in 
Albuquerque last week, George Doolittle. I think he was a classmate 
of yours. 

General Wuire. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. Both he and his wife are doing well. She is rais- 
ing roasters. 

You may proceed. 

Secretary Suarp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a statement 
here that I should like to read. 

I am here today to begin testimony on the Air Force portion of the 
Department of Defense budget for fiscal year 1961. ‘This is my first 
appearance before this committee as Secretary of the Air Force, al- 
though we have become well acquainted during previous years. 


TOTAL BUDGET REQUEST 


If it please the committee, my initial effort in this role will bea 
rather brief, general statement on the fiscal year 1961 Air Force 
budget, which totals $17,737,000,000 in new appropriations requested. 

Excluding the amounts for military construction, which will be con- 
sidered at a later time, the total presently for consideration is 
$16,997,000,000 in new appropriations, and $30 million in transfer 
authority. 

After my presentation, I will ask General White to discuss the mil- 
itary implications of that budget. 

Secretaries Charyk and Garlock and certain key members of the 
Air Staff are also here to expand upon other important aspects of 
the budget as you may desire. 


ADEQUACY OF THE BUDGET 


I would like to stress that the amount which we are requesting while 
a very substantial sum indeed, will not provide for everything that all 
of those concerned would like to see provided for. 

I doubt that any of our witnesses who will explain this budget in 
detail, whether they are discussing personnel, materiel, operations, 
research and development, or construction, will express complete satis- 
faction with this budget. This is normal, and probably this is as it 
should be. 

On the other hand, I am confident that they will agree that, within 
the total, there has been provided a sound balance among the three 
principal tasks in which we are engaged simultaneously, operating and 
maintaining a strong, effective aerospace force today; procuring for 
a more modern aerospace force of tomorrow; and providing for the 
research and development effort which will shape the aerospace force 
of the future. 

I believe, too, that you will find general agreement that this budget 
provides for a substantial increase in the total free world defense 
capability, when considered in conjunction with the important con- 
tributions of our Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, and of our allies. 

The capabilities of all of these members of the defense team must be 
considered in assessing the adequacy of free world defense, and I am 
confident that, in this context, this budget provides the Air Force 
the necessary funds with which to meet its responsibilities. 
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CHANGES IN THE AIR FORCE 


If I were to choose one word to describe the tenor of the present 
period, and the period for which this budget provides, that word 
would be “change.” 

Change is evident in almost every area of Air Force activity and 
effort. Most evident and dramatic, perhaps, are the changing pro- 
portions of missiles and manned aircraft in our forces, with the mis- 
sile proportion clearly in the ascendant at this time. This trend will 
continue for some time to come, with missiles—and eventually space 
craft—both complementing and replacing manned aircraft, wherever 
it is militarily advantageous and economically practicable to do so. 

What the ultimate mix will be, no one can now predict with as- 
sured accuracy. 

However, we can say with certainty that we do not now foresee the 
time when missiles will have completely replaced manned aircraft in 
any of our mission areas, strategic, air defense, or tactical. 

Nevertheless, a substantial increase in missile-equipped units is 
planned for our combat force structure. 





TIMING OF MISSILE PROGRAM 


Senator Cravez. What about the timing of the missile program? 
When will they replace, in your opinion, the manned aircraft weapon 
system ? 

Secretary Suarrv. I cannot look far enough in the future to see the 
time when they will actually replace the manned system. I feel we 
will have to have manned aircraft in our systems as far down the road 
as we can see today, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. In the same amount as we have today ? 

Secretary Suarp. I think the numbers will probably decrease in 
the manned aircraft, but to what extent they will decrease it is im- 
possible to tell at this time. 


OPERATIONAL MISSILES 


Senator Cuavez. Now, can you tell when you will have the missile 
weapon operational ? 

Secretary Suarr. Are you referring to the intercontinental ballistic 
missile ¢ 

Senator Cuavez. I am referring first to ATLAS. 

Secretary SHarp. We have our ATLAS missiles operational now in 
modest numbers and they will continue to increase. 

Senator CHavez. What about BOMARC? 

Secretary Suarp. We also have our BOMARC air defense missiles 
in operation now and they will continue to increase in numbers. 


Senator CHavez. What about the TITAN ? 


SCHEDULE ON TITAN 


Secretary Suarp. The TITAN will come in later. It is still in 
the experimental stage. We think it will be on schedule. 

Senator Cuavez. What is that schedule ? 

Secretary Suarp. The exact date of the TITAN first operational 
sjuadron will be in the second quarter of calendar 1961. 
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Of course, we have the MINUTEMAN missile coming in after 
that. They will become operational early in calendar year 1963 for 
the first time. 

Senator Cuavez. You may proceed. 


SIZE OF FORCES 


Secretary Suarp. Change appears also in the size of our forces and 
in the military strength which mans them. 

Technological progress in recent years has built into our advanced 
weapons and support systems great capabilities, which enable us to 
perform many tasks with fewer units and less personnel. 

Thus, from its peak of 414 combat squadrons at end of fiscal year 
1957, with nearly 920,000 military personnel, the Air Force will have 
been reduced, by the end of the budget year, to 316 combat squadrons 
and 825,000 military personnel. 


REDUCTIONS IN MANPOWER 


While technological advances have helped ease the burden of these 
reductions, the reductions in turn have helped us to afford the vastly 
costlier, new hardware without great increase in the defense budget. 
How long this compressive reaction can continue is uncertain, but it 
is evident that its remaining potentialities should continue to be 
studied. 

As is the case with military equipment, it is also true in the case of 
military manpower that decreases in quantity place greater premiums 
on quality. 

In this area, therefore, we also seek change, change in the character 
of the force, to make it more truly a career professional body. As 
progress is made in those efforts directed toward making the Air 
Force a more attractive career field—particularly in such areas as 
increased and more adequate family housing units, community fa- 
cilities, and realistic and equitable financial incentives—as these things 
are improved, so is our progress toward the optimum balance within 
our officer and enlisted personnel structures. 

Congressional support in the form of beneficial personnel legislation 
has been particularly helpful in this regard in recent years. 


CHANGES IN OPERATIONAL CONCEPTS 


Changes also occur in our operational concepts, and in the manner 
in which our forces are utilized, to exploit to the fullest. their great 
potentials. 

For example, funds have been included in this budget to provide an 
“on the shelf” capability to conduct an airborne alert for some of our 
SAC aircraft, should the need arise. 

These funds provide the indoctrination training and maintenance 
needed to achieve that capability. 


CONTINUOUS AIRBORNE ALERT 


Provision is not made to actually operate a continuous airborne 
alert. The actual operation would be financed as an excepted expense 
under section 3732, Revised Statutes, if necessary, as was provided for 
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in section 612 of the 1960 Appropriation Act. Continuation of this 
rovision is requested in the budget. 

In spite of all the changes which have been and will continue to be 
made, however, the Air Force has been, it is now, and we intend that it 
remain, the most effective single military instrument with which to 
deter, and, if necessary, to overcome the primary military threat which 
faces us—aerospace power. 

And included in that capability, I might add, are powerful forces 
capable of coping with military aggression of varying scope and de- 
gree, Short of a consummate conflict. : 

I should like now to highlight our fiscal year 1961 request in terms 
of the categories into which the military budget is divided, and in so 
doing to touch upon some of the achievements of the past year and the 
status of certain major programs. 

Senator Cuavez. Now, Mr. Secretary, don’t you differ, then, with 
respect to the alert system, with General Power’s recent statement ? 

Secretary Swarr. I don’t think we differ from General Power’s 
statement. We feel that we should be prepared to have an airborne 
alert and we are preparing to have one. Exactly when we might need 
this airborne alert in actual operation remains to be seen, but we do 
need to be prepared to have it on hand and available as it is needed, 
sir. 
Senator Cuavez. That is the reason you want a continuation of sec- 
tion 612? 

Secretary Suarr. Yes, sir; that is the reason for that, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Senator Cuavez. You have the provision in the law now and you 
are requesting that it be continued. 

Secretary Suarr. That is right, we do need the continuation of 
612. 

Senator Cuavez. Proceed, sir. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Secretary Suarp. In the military personnel category our budget 
includes $4,030 million in new appropriation—plus a transfer of $30 
million from the Air Force stock fund—for the Active Air Force; 
$54 million for Reserve personnel; and $46 million for National 
(mard personnel. 

The Active Force will number 823,451 man-years in 1961, a reduc- 
tion of 6,586 from the average number estimated for the current fiscal 
year and 31,609 less than the actual average strength in fiscal 1959. 

End-year strengths for both the current and the budget year are 


estimated at 825,000 as compared with 840,038 actually on board at the 
end of fiscal year 1959. 


ArIR NATIONAL GUARD AND AIR RESERVE 


Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, with reference to the Air National 
Guard and the Air Reserve, the amount that you request provides 
for how many personnel ? 

eaceetary Suarp. It will provide for about 71,000 people in each 
category. 

Senator Cuavez. In each category ? 
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Secretary Suarp. Yes, sir. 
Senator Cuavez. Is that the amount that was provided in the last ¢ 


a, or less? — ' We ; t 
Secretary Suarp. I will go into this in detail very shortly. Itis | 4 
slightly more. n 

Senator Cuavez. All right; proceed. 
REDUCTION IN FORCES : 


Secretary Suarp. The lower military strength derives directly from | 
the reduction in forces. We will have 5 fewer combat wings and 3 es 
fewer support squadrons at end fiscal year 1961 than at end fiscal year 
1960; and 14 fewer combat wings and 26 fewer support squadrons 
than at end fiscal year 1959. 

Decreases are also reflected in training and support requirements as- | yi 
sociated with these reductions. F 

As I stated earlier, our emphasis in the military personnel area is 
on quality, and on those steps considered necessary to attain the quality | o1 
level deemed essential to the Air Force. te 

Costs in this appropriation are a function of not only the numbers | su 
and man-years but also the personnel turnover. 


FE. 

EXPIRATIONS OF TERMS OF SERVICE be 

In fiscal year 1961, there is a coincidence of expiration of term-of- a 
service dates for large blocks of personnel whose current enlistment i 
began at different dates in the past. This fact, plus the larger num- 9 
ber of career eligibles, will make fiscal year 1961 one of the largest re- te 
enlistment years in Air Force history. . 
Separations of airmen to reenlist or to return to civilian life in- | 4) 
crease turnover cost—reenlistment bonuses, terminal leave payments, | 4, 


and travel outlay. By 
INCREASE IN DEPENDENTS 


While military strength is declining, the number of dependents is 
increasing, both new families and the size of the family units. More | 
military personnel are qualifying for family allowances by virtue of | 


their grades and length of service. Quarters allowances and travel ie 
are particularly affected. s 
Permanent change of station travel is vitally affected by the con- 
tinuing changes in worldwide forces. The reduction in strength “ 
further intensifies the impact on individual and organized unit move- - 
ment costs. 
: +c diminish | ™ 
These increased turnovers, dependents, and travel costs diminish 
. . . d reg 
the dollar recoupment which otherwise would have been realize 
by the strength reductions. 
¢ 
Kw 
RESERVE PERSONNEL REQUEST fan 
; ; sa ‘ 
Our Reserve personnel request will provide for training and in- - 
struction of Air Force Reserve personnel numbering 71,000 at end ¢ 
of fiscal year 1961. All of these reservists are in a paid status and a 


are immediately available for recall to duty in case of emergency. Yo 
This is an increase of 2,000 over the number at the end of fiscal 


year 1960 and of over 6,000 as compared with end fiscal year 1959. wee 
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This request also provides for Air Force ROTC training to be 
conducted at 175 institutions during the budget year. From among 
the graduates of advanced ROTC training, we will order to active 
duty 3,690 young men, divided about equally between flying and 
nonflying officers. 

The amount requested for National Guard personnel provides for 
beginning and end strengths of 72,000 for fiscal year 1961, about 1,000 
more than the actual strength at the end of fiscal year 1959. The sta- 
bility of this important segment of the Air Force is reflected in the 
estimated average strength of 72,000 forecast for the budget year. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


For “Operations and Maintenance, Air Force,” our request for fiscal 
year 1961 is $4,282 million which includes requirements for the Air 
Force Reserve as well as the Active Force. 

We were able to restrict this appropriation request to that amount 
only because the reductions in force structure which the budget con- 
templates will help to offset the inescapable increase required in the 
support of other essential programs. 

For example, during fiscal year 1961, increased numbers of B-52’s 
F-101’s, F-105’s, F-106’s, and KC-—135’s will be assigned to our com- 
bat units. B—58’s will also be entering the operational inventory. All 
of these are more expensive to operate, more expensive to maintain and 
repair, than the aircraft they replace. 

An ever-increasing portion of the resources in this appropriation 
will be devoted to missile systems, and to the complex detection, warn- 
ing, and intelligence gathering systems, such as SAGE and BMEWS. 

ixamples of other factors influencing requirements for operation 
and maintenance funds are the increased number of family quarters 
tobe available, and provision for the costs associated with the Federal 
Employees Health Benefit Act, which becomes effective July 1, 1960. 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD OPERATIONS 


For “Operation and Maintenance, Air National Guard,” the budget 
provides $176 million. This will provide for the operation and 
maintenance of the Air Guard’s 24 wings of tactical type aircraft 
and a number of nontactical flying and ground support organizations. 

The Air National Guard contributes to the Air Defense Com- 
mand’s capability by manning and operating the aircraft control and 
warning units at four locations, on an around-the-clock basis, and by 
maintaining 24 guard fighter squadrons which have aircraft on a 
regular alert status. 

FAMILY HOUSING 


Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, in your statement you speak about 
family housing. Are you referring to on-base or off-base housing ? 
Secretary Suarp. These are on-base family houses we are talking 
about which will require more maintenance than what we had before. 
Senator Cuavez. I have in mind at the moment a place where you 
need that kind of housing. That is Clark Airbase in the Philippines. 
You probably have read in the paper, or heard that several American 
women were assaulted off base around Clark Airbase. I can see the 
teason why. ‘There is plenty of space at Clark Airbase to put in 
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family housing, but you have them living 10, 12, 15 miles away in 
little Filipino towns. It is a wonder that more haven’t been as- 
saulted. I do hope you will look into this particular matter because 
it is sad the way some of those American girls live over there. 

Secretary Suarp. I agree with you. 

Senator Cuavez. General Moore can tell you, himself, about the 
squalor and the poverty of the surroundings where an Air Force girl 
and her four children had to live. 

This is a situation in which I am interested. 

Secretary Suarp. Yes, sir; we will look into that. 

Senator Cuavez. What about the hospital at Clark Airbase? 


NEW HOSPITAL AT CLARK AIRBASE 


Secretary Suarp. The hospital, we are very anxious to have a new 

hospital at Clark Airbase. 
enator CuAvez. It is a good hospital, but it is not big enough to 

take care of the problems. You have a bad situation over in Formosa 
as far as a hospital is concerned. The housing is not so bad, but 
your hospital situation in Formosa should not exist. 

If we are good enough to send money to our allies by the billions, 
I do not see why our service people should not be provided with good 
housing and good hospitals. 

Secretary Suarr. We consider these terribly important items in our 
program, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Do not forget Clark Airbase. 

Secretary Suarp. No, sir. 


PROCUREMENT REQUEST 


For procurement, which is the largest single category, and includes 
about 40 percent of the new appropriations requested, our budget 
includes $2,994 million in Aircraft Procurement; $3,024 million for 
missile procurement, and $1,057 million for Other Procurement. 


AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


The amount requested for aircraft procurement is the major source 
of financing for a planned program of procurement totaling $3,910 
million which will provide 633 aircraft. 

These include the additional B-52H heavy bombers required to 
complete the equipping of 14 wings; an additional quantity of B-58 
supersonic medium bomber replacements for the B-47 bombers; addi- 
tional KC-135 jet tankers for continued support of the bomber force; 
increased quantities of F—105 all weather, supersonic tactical fighter 
bombers; and more tactical transport aircraft, the C—130’s. 


EMPHASIS ON MISSILE CAPABILITIES 


Increased emphasis on missile capabilities is reflected both in the 
rather limited number of bombers to be procured and in the fact that 
no provision is made in this budget for production of any interceptor 
aircraft. 

This program should not be regarded, however, as forever closing 
the door on further production of improved combat aircraft. De- 
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velopment work is to continue on the B-70 bomber airframe, and we 
may develop other essential elements of this weapon system. 

Also, a program for an improved, long-range, supersonic inter- 
ceptor could well enter the picture in the not too distant future. 


MISSILE PROCUREMENT 


The amount requested for the Missile Procurement appropriation in 
fiscal year 1961 is $3,024,000,000. Before discussing the general re- 
quirements for this appropriation, I would like to give you a brief 
résumé of accomplishments which have taken place during 1959 within 
the ballistic missile and other major missile programs. 


INTERMEDIATE RANGE BALLISTIC MISSILES 


Progress in our ballistic missile programs during 1959 has been 
gratifying to me. It was just 4 years ago that the decision was made 
to develop an intermediate range ballistic missile system. 

Today, in spite of reappraisals in the early years of the program, 
some minor technical difficulties and the time consuming delays of 
deploying to other nations, we have completed delivery of three com- 
plete squadrons of THOR missiles to the United Kingdom and ex- 
pect completion of the last squadron by spring of this year. 

The Royal Air Force has formally expressed complete confidence 
and satisfaction with the squadrons and have declared them opera- 
tionally ready. 


BRITISH COOPERATION 


In addition to deployment of the equipment provided by the United 
States, the British provide all construction, rehabilitation, and re- 
pair of facilities for operational use, and all common support items 
such as vehicles, operating supplies, fuels, and base services. 

All actions necessary to the deployment of three JUPITER mis- 
sile squadrons to Italy and Turkey are progressing according to plan, 
and no impediments to meeting established dates in this regard are 
foreseen. These three squadrons will become operational within the 
next year or two. 

JUPITER AND THOR MISSILES 


In addition to the deployment of operational IRBM’s, both the 
JUPITER, through its utilization by the Army Ballistic Missile 
Agency team under the direction of Dr. Wernher von Braun, and the 
THOR, by the Air Force, have contributed greatly to the space pro- 
grams of the United States. In all cases the operation of the THOR 
and JUPITER as basic boosters was excellent. Both the THOR 
and JUPITER have achieved a measure of reliability and accuracy 
which has exceeded our most optimistic goals. Of the test missiles 
fired for accuracy into our downrange splash net, all either equaled or 
exceeded the design goals for these missiles. 

In addition, both missiles have made valuable contributions to the 
development of larger ballistic missiles through their use as first 
stages for testing of new materials for nose cones, at ICBM ranges 
and reentry speeds. 
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ATLAS MISSILE PROGRAM 


In the intercontinental ballistic missile field, it will be recalled that 
Congress appropriated $85 million in excess of the 1960 request for 
the ATLAS/TITAN programs. These funds have been applied to 
the ICBM program to increase the ATLAS force by four squadrons 
and the TITAN force by three squadrons. 

Progress with the A‘’TLAS missile has given me great satisfaction, 
After a series of problems and failures early last year, the test program 
has returned to schedule and has achieved a substantial string of 
successful firings. 

During 1959, 22 ATLAS missiles were launched in the test and 
training program; 14 consecutive successful flights were achieved dur- | 
ing the last half of the year, and in 1960 this string has been extended | 
to ‘17. 

Five of these missiles, using the radio inertial guidance system, 
which is used in early operation: aul squadrons, were spe scifically aimed at 
the instrumented splash net and exceeded all expectations. They dra- 
matically demonstrated the capability of this system to perform with- 
in the design required. 

One flight in September was the first training launch by the Air 
Force from Vandenberg Air Force Base. 

Another successful training launch was achieved late last: month. 

This complex missile has now taken its place along with bomber 
crews of the Strategic Air Command on a 24-hour continuous alert. 

Operational ATLAS facilities are under construction at several 
sites in five States. Recent demons'‘rations of reliability and accuracy, 
together with the fact that training and construction programs are 
on schedule, promise the attainment of additional, fully operational 


squadrons !n the year ahead. 





TITAN FLIGHT TEST PROGRAM 


The TITAN flight test program was launched early in 1959 with a 
spectacular series of four highly successful flights. Subsequent flight 
tests of later models resulted in two much publicized failures. 

However, thorough evaluation of these failures has convinced the 
Air Force that these accidents do not reflect deficiencies in the basic 
missile design, but were caused by malfunctions of safety systems 
which are not contained in operational missiles. 

More recently, on February 5, the TITAN missile C4 was launched 
without success. The ignition and lift-off were normal and all sub- 
systems were performing well up to approximately 55 seconds, at 
which time the missile destroyed itself. 

Preliminary information indicates that an erratic motion of the : 
reentry vehicle may have been responsible for the missile’s destruc- 


tion. Available data is being analyzed to establish the exact cause. 
Our confidence in this weapon system was sustained by a flight test 

earlier that week which achieved all primary objectives. That was 

the first time we had attempted to ignite the second stage engine at 


altitude. Sequence of scheduled phases, such as separation and en- 
gine cutoff of both the first and second stages, were all successfully ' 
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accomplished as planned. That flight test was one of the most suc- 
cessful in any missile program. 

The TITAN program was originally instituted as an alternate to 
the ATLAS, in order to minimize the risk in achieving an effective 
deterrent missile force, to provide an expanded production base for 
the ICBM’s, and to provide the maximum number of effective opera- 
tional missiles during the 1960-64 time period. 

Subsequently, and as a result of the time differential in the initia- 
tion of the ATLAS and TITAN development programs, the TITAN 
has been able to capitalize on the developments of both the ATLAS 
and IRBM programs, resulting in a more advanced vehicle. 

The time differential also permitted us to provide for completely 
hardened facilities for the TITAN force. This configuration, which 
is also planned to be utilized for later ATLAS squadrons, greatly im- 
proves the survivability, and thus the deterrent value, of the ICBM 
force. 

Although we have had some setbacks in the TITAN flight test pro- 
gram, our confidence in this system has not diminished. Difficulties 
are expected in the development of any new systems, with their attend- 
ant complexities, and in the TITAN we did not consider them any 
more formidable than those encountered earlier in the THOR and 
ATLAS programs. 

In this tricky development business the spectacular failures of re- 
search and development missiles do not necessarily warrant the as- 
sumption that the missile system is deficient, that it will not work, 
that operational schedules cannot be met, or that rigorous actions 
should be taken to augment other programs because of these failures. 
These are things which we just have to live with and correct as we go 
along, having confidence that our skilled military and industrial teams 
can solve the problem and get on with the job, without unreasonable 
disruption of progress toward our objectives. 


MINUTEMAN 


During 1959 the Air Force received approval for a full-scale, accel- 
erated MINUTEMAN program and the additional funds appropri- 
ated by the Congress, $87 million, were applied to this program. Four 
full-scale missiles were launched from test silos for short duration 
flights at Edwards Air Force Base. 

This was the first time that missiles of ICBM size had ever been 
fired directly from holes in the ground. These tests were highly 
successful and show promise of attaining the objectives established 
for this program on schedule. 

We expect that the MINUTEMAN, for the first time in recent 
history, will radically reverse the increasing cost trend of modern 
weapon systems, both in terms of dollars and in terms of manpower. 

Of greater importance to the security of the Nation will be its 
highly automated capability for nearly instantaneous reaction, its 
producibility in large numbers, and its employments in hardened, 
dispersed, and mobile configurations. 

The net results of these factors will be significantly increased retali- 
atory effectiveness and deterrent value for every defense dollar spent. 
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FUNDS FOR BALLISTIC MISSILES 


Within the Missile Procurement appropriation, $3,024 million, bal- 
listic missiles account for $2,131 million. We will move toward an in- 
creased and far more effective ATLAS force, as well as an increased 
and technically superior TITAN force, with funds included in the 
fiscal year 1961 budget estimate. 

In addition, we will continue development of both hardened and 


dispersed and mobile MINUTEMAN missiles and equipment. 
OTHER MISSILE PROGRAMS 


The BOMARC program is proceeding along the schedule discussed 
with you during the course of the fiscal year 1960 budget hearings, 
We now have two operational bases, McGuire and Suffolk, and prog- 
ress toward other base operational dates is on schedule. 

The test program is achieving generally successful results in its 
planned course. We test fired 31 BOMARCS during 1959, 26 of which 
were BOMARC A’s and 5 were BOMARC B’s. 


BOMARC A 


BOMARC A intercepts have been made on target drones at altitudes 
ranging from 7,000 to 43,000 feet, including a supersonic drone mis- 


sion. 
BOMARC B 


We have encountered some difficulty in the BOMARC B testing 
program—in fact, of six tests thus far, none has been completely 
successful. However, as in the case of other partial failures whic 
normally are encountered in development programs, the difficulties 
to be corrected are not regarded as insurmountable. 

With respect to the solid fuel booster, which had been considered 
the most serious single problem, I can report that it has performed 

as planned all six times. The airframe performance has also been 
satisfactory in all six tests. 

In the first five tests, the flight control system performed satis- 
factorily, but fuel control malfunctions occurred in the ramjet sus- 
tainer engines. 

Preliminary reports on the sixth test indicate that the ramjet 
engine performance was satisfactory, but that there was an electronic 
malfunction in the flight control system. The latter is considered 
easily correctable. 

Therefore, the improved performance of the ramjet engine in this 
most recent test promises early complete success in this flight test 


program. 
SAGE AND BOMARC PROGRAMS 


The compatibility of the SAGE and BOMARC programs has been 
thoroughly demonstrated. Multiple mission camllite, mixed mis- 
sion capability, and target reassignment capability has been success- 
fully accomplished, using SAGE “control operations. 

Many of the BOMARC firings at Eglin Air Force Base have been 
under the control of the Montgomery SAGE sector. 

In the tactical missile area, the MACE B system will be substan- 
tially completed in the fiscal year 1960 programs. 
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Funds in the fiscal year 1961 estimate provide for the remaining 
short leadtime, ground support equipment for the force goal of four 
squadrons, two in Europe and two in the Pacific area, | ; 

Procurement of the HOUND DOG air-to-surface missile will con- 
tinue at approximately the same level as in the current year, and the 
QUAIL senor penetration aid will be substantially completed with 
funds provided in this estimate. 

Both of these missiles increase the effectiveness of the B-52 heavy 


bomber. 
OTHER PROCUREMENT 


Within the “Other Procurement” appropriation the largest single 
budget activity is ground communication electronic equipment, which 
accounts for over 70 percent of the total program. 


EARLY WARNING SYSTEM 


Within this program we will continue implementation of the bal- 
listic missile early warning system—BMEWS—and other electronic 
systems associated with air defense, such as the semiautomatic ground 
environment system—SAGE—and its extension into Canada, the 
radar improvement program, and both fixed and mobile automatic 
weapon control equipment for air defense in overseas areas. 

Improved ground navigational aids are provided, as are the con- 
tinued extension and modernization of worldwide communications 
networks, and improved intelligence and cryptologic equipment. 

The ballistic missile early warning system consists of widely dis- 
persed radar installations, a central computer and display facilities 
in the zone of interior, and the necessary rearward communication 
links. 





CONSTRUCTION IN GREENLAND AND ALASKA 


I can report that we have been able to maintain our schedule for 
the Greenland and Alaska stations and the communication routes, 
despite some construction difficulties encountered last summer. 

Construction is essentially complete in Greenland with all build- 
ings accepted. Emplacement of electronic components is well along 
with the established schedule. No major implementation problems 
are anticipated in connection with this site. 

At the Alaska site, construction is now ahead of schedule and we 
anticipate no construction difficulties in connection with this site or 
its associated rearward communications, which would preclude meet- 
ing the scheduled initial operational capability date. 

With respect to the third site, in the United Kingdom, all of the 
groundwork has been laid and we are awaiting only the conclusion 
of a government-to-government agreement, before proceeding with 
actual construction. Negotiations to arrive at the necessary agree- 
ments have progressed very satisfactorily thus far. 


SAGE SYSTEM 


In the SAGE system, the year 1959 has seen the completion of 
SAGE coverage of the northeastern portion of the United States and 
a substantial portion of the North Central section. During 1960 the 
system will become operational in the Northwest and the remaining 
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portion of the Middle West, as several more direction centers and an- 
other combat center are added. 


GAP FILLER RADARS 


Other additions to our aircraft control and warning system in- 
clude a substantial increase in gap filler radars in the current fiscal 
year with still more planned in fiscal year 1961, and additional prime 
radars and DEW line sites are to become operational in the budget 
year. 

Other items provided for in the “Other Procurement” appropriation, 
include vehicular equipment, weapons and ammunition, and the many 
items of centrally procured equipment, materials and supplies, neces- 
sary to normal base operations and logistical support activities of the 
Air Force. 

RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST, AND EVALUATION 

The fiscal year 1961 budget for the “Research, development, test, 
and evaluation” appropri: ition is $1,334 million, which represents a 
slight decrease from the comparable fiscal year 1960 program. 

However, within this program we will maintain approximately the 
same level of basic and applied research for which $276 million is con- 
tained in the budget estimate, although basic research will increase, 

This will continue the exploratory effort toward solving problems of 
future years’ weapon systems, and maintain implementation of these 
findings toward inventory use. 

Support of operational systems development will repasse F $479 mil- 
lion, and the advanced development area will require $2 298 million. 


AIR FORCE SPACE PROGRAMS 


Notable in fiscal year 1960 was the assignment to the Air Force of 
responsibility for the Discoverer, Samos, ‘and Midas space programs 
and the transfer from the Advanced Research Projects Agency of 
$275.3 million. 

Development costs for these systems will be continued in the fiscal 
year 1961 budget in the amount of $256 million. 


FUNDS FOR RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, AND TESTING 


In addition to the “Research, development, test, and evaluation” 
appropriation, there are contained i in the procurement appropriations 
fund requests ‘for support of development, test, and evaluation in the 
amount of $1,095 million, which bring the estimated total research 
and development effort for fiscal year 1961 to $2,429 million. 

Within this program we are continuing development of nuclear 
propulsion system to provide a future nuclear propelled aircraft 
weapon system. We will also continue development of an advanced 
air-to-surface missile of the ballistic type, to be launched from 4 
bomber weapon system. The first phase of the DYNASOAR pro- 
gram leading to a manned suborbital space system will continue, as 
will many other component and subsystem developments which will 
provide the potential for new and advanced weapon systems of the 
future. 
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During fiscal year 1961 we will continue to perform advanced re- 
search and development work and space projects for the Advanced 
Research Projects Agency and the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. 

During fiscal year 1960, exclusive of those space systems transferred, 
we have received orders for work from ARPA in the amount of $50 
million and from NASA in the amount of $43 million thus far. 

We anticipate that during fiscal year 1961 these will amount to $75 
million and $40 million, respectively. 

Our request for military construction for the active Air Force is 
$725 million for fiscal year 1961. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION—AIR FORCE 


Over one-half of the total requested is for operational requirements 
of the strategic forces, and of this half over 75 percent is needed for 
construction related to intercontinental ballistic missiles. 

Additional ATLAS requirements and TITAN sites are provided 
for, as well as the initial deployment of MINUTEMAN. 

Defense forces account for approximately 15 percent of the total 
requested, principally related to modernization of ground communi- 

cations-electronics systems such as SAGE, frequency diversity radars, 
gap filler radars, and other A.C. & W. projects. 

Limited provision is made for modernization of military installa- 
tions such as maintenance facilities, hospitals, troop housing, and 
some community facilities. 

As in other recent years, the urgent need to satisfy operational and 
operational support requirements precludes the financing of personnel 
facilities at a level which otherwise would be desirable. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, RESERVE FORCES 


For the inactive sreaponents the budget includes $7 million for 
military construction, Air National Guard, and $4 million for mili- 
tary construction, Air Force Reserve. 

New facility requirements for both components of the Reserve 
forces have tapered off. The emphasis is now on urgently needed re- 


placement construction. 
CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I believe I can characterize this budget as one which 
provided for reasonable progress in the continuing transition from a 
manned aircraft force to a mixed manned and missile force; permits 
a reasonable degree of modernization of the manned aircraft portion 
of that force; affords an acceptable level of research and development 
toward the weapon and support systems of the future ; and provides 
for maintenance, operation, and training of today’s force in being at 
a minimum acceptable level. 

Mr. Chairman, that completes my prepared statement. 


UNOBLIGATED FUNDS 
Senator Cuavez. If you will turn back to page 18, the second para- 
graph from the bottom of the page, where you state: 


In addition to the research, development, test and evaluation appropriation, 
there are contained in the procurement appropriations fund requests for sup- 
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port of development, test, and evaluation in the amount of $1,095 million, which 
bring the estimated total research and development effort for fiscal year 1961 to 
$2,429 million. 

Does that include the $164 million that you have unobligated at the 
present time ! 

Secretary Suarp. I will ask General Friedman to answer that. 

General FrrepMan. Mr. Chairman, what we are referring to here 
is that in each of our procurement accounts we carry an item in sup- 
port of the research appropriation which we call development, test, 
and evaluation. 

What the Secretary refers to here is the summarization of those 
amounts which, when added to the amount we are requesting of the 
Congress in terms of new appropriations, gives the total referred to 
here. 

This does not refer to unobligated carryovers. 

Senator Cuavez. What are you going todo with them? 

General Frrepman. The unobligated balances, sir, as we have in 
the past, where they are not committed, are applied against the dollar 

value of the program which we are presenting to you ‘and thus net out 
to a request for new appropriations which is considerably lower than 
it would be otherwise. 


NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


Senator Cuavez. What are you requesting now ? 

General FrrepMan. We are requesting a certain amount; that is $17,- 
767 million, in new obligating authority to finance a program of 
$19,309 million. 

The difference between the two figures is in terms of reimburse- 
ments from other services and agencies for work which we perform 
for them and in terms of recoupments from prior year appropri- 
ations—that is uncommitted balances. 

Senator Cuavez. But of the total that you have mentioned, won’t 
you have in addition in research and development $164 million that 
you now have unobligated ? 


TOTAL UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


General Frrepman. I don’t recall. I can check and supply for 
the record the exact amount of unobligated balances, Mr. Chairman. 
However, I can say this: The only amount of the unobligated balances 
in the “Research and Development” appropriation which is uncom- 
mitted is $59 million. We are using this to help finance the fiscal 
year 1961 program. 

The $164 million as reflected on page 486 of the President’s budget 
is the total amount of unobligated balance in the “Research and De- 
velopment, Test, and Evaluation” appropriations. 

Only $59 million of that unobligated balance is uncommitted : and is 
being used to finance fiscal year 1961 programs. 

The remainder is being used against programs already underway 
or intended to be underway during the remainder of fiscal year 1960. 
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(The requested information follows:) 


Summary of unobligated balances available for obligation in subsequent years 


[Millions of dollars] 











Actual, June 30, | Estimated, June 30, | Estimated, June 30, 



































1959 1960 1961 
Appropriations - a a 
Total Unobli- Total Unobli- Total Unobli- 
unobli- gated unobli- gated unobli- gated 
gated |butcom-| gated |butcom-| gated | but com- 
mitted mitted mitted 
‘i a5 iiiotieaianiie ‘ 5 -+ 
Operation and maintenance, Air Force..-- 4.6:|....-- sisi hn chibariteas | caenpatieaee Jescotecets feces 
Procurement (total).........------------- (2, 890. 0)| (1,336. 4)| (2, 814. | 4, 581. 4) “(1, 745.7)| (1, 302. 4) 
|] —— — ———— 
SEES PIOUROTIIINR,. 6. 5 EE Ss acon Lccosemie 1, 636. 0 “550.0 | 1,017.6 | 777.6 
sem RUDI i ceiil en dien SPS caeiamielM Di adler 219.0 171.5 393. 0 263. 5 
Other prochrement. .................. rs bed ante Raaacenaede 323. 1 223.9 | 335. 1 261.3 
Aircraft, missile, and related procure- | 
oso: ch caalens i haabaiae tad dh site tacit Aas tien sain 2, 182.3 868. 8 414.6 436.6 Pcncncncindenestgbaee 
Procurement other than aircraft and 
WINE 5. asv esd 225445 4adeasseee~ 707.7 | 467.6 221.4 SBS tinted S pepuianiels 
Research, development, test, and evalua- 
Pi tsithbbadudedbs sb anleninedeacdeseds 85.5 24.7 164. 2 105. 2 160.7 | 160.7 
pee ite Te agile 2,980.1 | 1,361.1} 2,978.4] 1, 686. ¢ 6 1, 906. 5 | 1, 463. 1 
Military construction, Air Force_.....---- 633. 9 | 1 484.2 | S11. 7 | 511. 356. 7 | 356. 7 
DO ia nciciininctennaciarbnneld | 3,614.0 | 1,845.3 | 3,490. 1| 2,198.3 | 2,263.2) 1,819.8 

















1 Allocated to construction agencies for specific projects, but not obligated as of June 30, 1959. 
Nore.—Amounts may not add to totals due to rounding. 


ON-THE-SHELF CAPACITY 


Senator Cuavez. Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator SatronstaLL. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have several questions. We have heard a lot, Mr. Sharp, about 
this on-the-shelf capability. Your statement on page 4 puts a new 
light on that, as I see it. You said there is provided in the budget 
$90 million, as I understand it, for on-the-shelf capability. 

Now, you state on page 4, in the next to the last paragraph: 

The actual operation would be financed as an excepted expense under section 
3732, Revised Statutes, if necessary, as was provided for in section 612 of the 
1960 appropriation act. 


In other words, in section 3732 it says that: 


No contract or purchase on behalf of the United States shall be made, unless 
the same is authorized by law or is under an appropriation adequate to its 
fulfillment, except in the Departments of the Army, Navy, Air Force, for 
clothing, subsistence, forage, fuel, quarters, transportation, or medical hospital 
supplies, which, however, shall not exceed the necessities of the current year. 


We have always stated that if we did not have enough for food and 
so on, that you could go ahead and spend it. 

As I understand it, section 612 which is in this fiscal year’s 1961 
budget, states: 


During the current fiscal year the President may exempt appropriations, 
funds, and contract authorizations available for military functions under the 
Department of Defense from the provisions of subsection (c) of section 3679 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended, whenever he deems such action to be neces- 
sary in the interest of national defense. 
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Now do I understand from that that if you wanted to go further 
than on the shelf or spend more than this $90 million, that you would 
go to the President and the President could authorize you to do 
so? 

COST OF FULL ALERT 


Secretary Suarp. This is my understanding, Senator. 

Senator SaALTONsTALL. General Power testified in the Preparedness 
Committee meeting that it would cost $600 million this year to go on 
a full alert and a billion dollars for the next 3 years thereafter. 

Now, as I read this, which is the first time, so far as I know, Gen- 
eral White, that we have seen this, this would permit the President 
to go ahead on any basis we will say up to $600 million for a full air 
alert if he so deems it wise, and you could come back in a supple- 
mentary appropriation, say next January, if you needed the money. 
Is that correct ¢ 

Secretary Suarp. I am not sure of the exact mechanics. I think 
General Friedman can give you the exact mechanics of it. 

I do feel and know that the money will be available if the Presi- 
dent wants it if this provision is put into our budget as requested. 


PERMISSION TO INCUR DEFICIENCY 


General Frirepman. Senator Saltonstall, section 612 permits the 
Air Force to proceed—with permission of the President—to go intoa 
deficiency position which would be cleared subsequently by supple- 
mental appropriation. 

Now this is without limit as to the amount of deficiency. The dif- 
ference between what General Power was talking about and the 
amounts contained in this particular appropriation request has to do 
with the level of, shall we say, preimplementation alert capabilities 
at a level below that which General Power was discussing. 

Senator SaLtronstautu. He estimated $600 million om 
the budget $90 million. Is that correct? 

General Frrepman. There is in the budget actually $185 million 
split out between fiscal year 1960 and 1961. That is, $100 million ob- 
tained by reprograming in fiscal year 1960, plus the $85 million in 
new obligating authority contained in the President’s budget request 
for 1961. 

The $90 million is a spending figure based on the two programs 
which, as I just discussed, totaled $185 million. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So that it is a correct assumption to say that 
if we adopt this budget as requested for this item and then the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force, the Chief of Staff of the Air Force, asks the 
President to go ahead faster, under this provision of 612 he can go 
ahead faster, even up to the amount of $600 million if that is deemed 
necessary ? 

General FrrepMan. I don’t believe that is quite correct, Senator 
Saltonstall. The actual provision of 612 says for costs to be sustained 
in actually implementing an airborne alert. 

In other words, we would first have to have the capability in terms 
of personnel, trained crews, and spares—on the shelf. 

If the Joint Chiefs of Staff determine that an actual alert were 
required, we would then seek authority under section 612 to proceed 
on a deficiency basis. 
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Senator Satronstatu. Yes. Then your answer to my question is 
“Yes”? 

General FrrmepMan. It does not clearly state that we can increase 
the amount of spares on the shelf. This is the distinction that I am 
trying to make, Senator. 

It says to the extent you have a capability you can put that capabil- 
ity into motion and the cost of such implementation would properly 
be chargeable to 612, upon permission of the President to use that 
authority. 

Senator Satronstau. I should read section (b). Subsection (b) 
of 612 says: 

Upon determination by the President that such action is necessary, the Secre- 
tary of Defense is authorized to provide for the cost of an airborne alert as an 
excepted expense in accordance with the provisions of Revised Statutes 3732. 

As I read that section, and listening to what you have said, the 
Secretary of the Air Force could ask the President for this amount 
up to $600 million ? 

General Frrepman. Or more, sir. 

Senator Satronsrautu. Or more? 


INTERPRETATION OF LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 


General FrrepMan. That is right, sir, irrespective of what the cost 
is. 
I think, perhaps, upon examination of legislative history the 
broader interpretation which you place on the section is correct. 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Saltonstall, if I might add here; it is a little 
difficult for us to interpret this because it was a congressional add-on 
last year in the House. It was not submitted as part of our budget 
last year. 

This particular language was added by the House Appropriations 
Committee last year. Therefore, the legislative background on it will 
depend on its interpretations and yours rather than what we had in 
mind, because we did not recommend it. 

Senator CuAvez. You did not recommend it. Have you used it? 

Mr. Gartock. No, sir; we have not used it this year. I would agree 
with the Senator that it is subject to very broad interpretations. 

Senator Satronstaty. We have been listening to a great difference 
of opinion on this subject. As I say, until I caught this line in the 
Secretary’s statement, I did not realize, I thought we would have to 
appropriate more funds. 

Of course, we can appropriate more funds if we so desire, but if we 
do not appropriate more funds it is certainly within the discretion of 
the President to go forward with a complete air alert if he believes 
it is wise to do so. 

Secretary Suarp. I think that is a correct interpretation. 


CHAIN OF EVENTS 


General Wuire. I am not sure that we have the picture quite clear 
yet. I think I had better state what the chain of events was. 

In the submission of the 1961 budget for the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
I asked for an on-the-shelf capability. General Power’s request was 
for an active airborne alert. There is a difference in the positions. 
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He wanted to have authority to start flying. I said: “Don’t do that, 
but get the spares, the personnel, so that you can order it at any given 
date.” 

I asked for the funds which were substantially as has been stated 
here to be under the exception provided by section 612. 

That request was disapproved. The Air Force in its final budget 
submission came up with the funds that have been stated here as $85 
million that show in the budget. The Air Force total provides for 
an on-the-shelf capability of approximately half that which General 
Power asked for and which I asked for in the first instance. 

Senator Satronstatu. I agree, General White, that is what you 
testified. You testified that in the first instance you went along with 
General Power’s idea. 

General Wuite. With the difference of on the shelf as against giv- 
ing the decision to actually fly the airborne alert now. 

Senator Satronsratu. Now, in the budget of this year, as submitted 
by the President, is this section 612(a) and (b)? That is clear, is it 
not ? 

General Wurre. Yes. 

Senator Sauronstatu. Under that section, if, as the chairman 
brought out, we approve that section, 612 (a) and (b), the President, 
on the request of the Secretary of Air through the Secretary of De- 
fense, could go forward as far as General Power has requested, or to 
spend the money in preparation to do what he requested. 

General Wnuire. That is correct, sir, provided the decision were 
made in time to permit the leadtimes to operate. 


POSITION OF GENERAL POWER 


Senator Sauronsratn. Yes; I understand that, but that is all that 
General Power wants? 

General Wuire. He wanted the decision to fly it to be made now 
as against the provision that it could be flown when we were able to 
fly it. 

Senator SauronstTaty. That is correct. He wants Congress to make 
the decision as of the passage of the budget as opposed to leaving it 
to the discretion, we will say, of the Air Force, the Secretary of De- 
fense, and President sometime later in the fiscal year ? 

General Wuire. I think that is essentially the position, Senator. 

Senator Satronstauu. I do not like that word. Will you eliminate 
the word “essential” ? 

General Wurrr. I am sure he was not asking the Congress to do it. 
He was stating his position. 

Senator Satronstraui. That will be made quite an issue. 

I would like to have that cleared up. 


REQUEST FOR INTERPRETATION OF SECTION 612 (Db) 


Mr. Gartock. Senator Saltonstall, on this point, I think it is very 
important that this committee and the House committee make per- 
fectly clear what they think the interpretation of 612(b) is because 
there has not been an adequate legislative history developed on it. 

In my opinion it can mean whatever legislative history supports. 

Senator Cuavez. I think the legislative history will prove that what 
Senator Saltonstall stated as the interpretation of 612 is correct. 
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Mr. Gartock. The only point I was trying to make is that there was 
such a limited amount of discussion about 612(b) in last year’s reports 
and debate that it just is not clear. 

Since then there have been additional statements as to congressional 
intent which tend toward the broader interpretation. 

My hope is that when the 1961 bill comes out that the Congress 
makes its position clear as to what the intent is. It makes it much 
easier to deal with the General Accounting Office. 

Senator Cuavez. I will ask Senator Saltonstall to repeat what his 
interpretation of 612 (a) and (b) is. 

Senator SALTonsTaLL. My interpretation, Mr. Chairman, is that at 
the present time there is in the budget some $85 million for so-called 
on-the-shelf alert, air alert; now, that means providing the long 
leadtime items for an air alert. 

Under this section, if General White supported by Mr. Sharp, sup- 
ported by Secretary Gates, Secretary of Defense, asks the President of 
the United States to put into effect 612(a) which would allow him— 
to provide for the cost of an airborne alert as an excepted expense in accordance 
with the provisions of RS 3732— 
that the Air Force could then go ahead with a continuous air alert as 
recommended by General Power. 

General Wuire. I would raise another question about that, Senator 
Saltonstall. Would that authorize 15,000 additional people from 
those funds that are required to carry out that airborne alert ? 

Senator Sauronstati. I would put it, General White, to make it as 
clear as I could, the figures that were submitted are $85 million in 
the budget, $600 million which should be in the budget if we are going 
to put on a continuous air alert here, and a billion dollars in 1962, 1963, 
and 1964. 

Now, under this the President could, in his discretion, go forward 
and authorize you to spend that $600 million this year if he deemed 
it necessary. 

ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


General Wuire. To include the cost of the additional personnel 
that are necessary to mount this? 

Senator Satronsraty. That would be included in the details of 
the $600 million. 

General Wutrr. That would solve it if that were included, Senator. 

Senator SauronsraLy. I would not think there was any question 
about that under this language, because you could not go ahead with 
an airborne alert unless you had the additional personnel. 

General Wuire. You would have to have all that it takes to do it. 

Senator Satronstatu. That is correct. 

Thank you, Mr, Chairman, 


CAUSES OF TITAN FAILURES 


Now, I would like to ask two or three more questions on the TITAN. 
On page 12 you state in the second paragraph: 


However, thorough evaluation of these failures has convinced the Air Force 
that these accidents do not reflect deficiencies in the basic missile design, but 
were caused by malfunctions of safety systems which are not contained in 
operational missiles. 
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In other words, do I understand that the failures of the TITAN 
have not been, if they were going to ke used as an ICBM actually in 
operation, but were caused by some safety functions that you put on 
for test purposes only ? 

Senator oe That is correct, Senator Saltonstall. That seems 
to be the difficulty at this time. 

Perhaps Dr. Charyk, who has followed this very closely, might 
comment on this matter. 

Mr. Cuaryk. I think that it is fair to state, Senator, that the major 
difficulties that have been encountered have not been due to the basic 
design of the missile proper, but have primarily been associated with 
malfunctioning of auxiliary equipment. 

Senator SaLronstauy. Let me ask you this question, as a layman: 

Why do you put on that equipment? Is it absolutely necessary to 

ut it on to give publicity to the ordinary layman that the TITAN 
as failed ? 

Mr. Cuaryk. In the case of the failure of the sixth flight test missile, 
the cause of the destruction was the activation of a destruct signal 
while the missile was still on the pad. This apparently was due to 
certain vibrations that were set up at that time and the activation of 
the destruct system caused the explosive to be activated which tore 
the tanks of the missile apart. 

It is necessary, of course, to carry destruct equipment on board all 
R. & D. missiles. The corrections have now been effected and we do 
not anticipate that this will be a source of difficulty in the future. 


MINUTEMAN SCHEDULE 


Senator SatronsTaLu. Let me ask you one more question. On page 
14, you state: 

We expect that the MINUTEMAN for the first time in recent history, will 
radically reverse the increasing cost 

Am I correct in my assumption that the MINUTEMAN is not only 
on schedule, but is ahead of schedule? 

Secretary Smarr. It is certainly on schedule. I would say it is 
definitely on schedule. I would hesitate to say that it is ahead of 
schedule much at this early date. I will say definitely it is on schedule 
now. 





HOUND DOG MISSILE 


Senator SaLronsTALL. On page 16, the HOUND DOG, that is one 
of the most successful missiles we have, is it not? 

Secretary Srarp. It is an extremely successful missile. 

It will be extremely useful to the Strategic Air Command to have 
the HOUND DOG on its bomber to give it the capability of shooting 
the HOUND DOG well in advance of the bomber. It is becoming 
operational now. 

Senator SarronstaLy. Have you got all the money in this budget 
that will be sufficient to go forward in providing the proper inventory 
of HOUND DOG missiles ? 

Secretary Suarp. Yes, we do. 

Senator SALTonsTALL. There is no difference of opinion on that 
subject. 
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Secretary Suarp. I don’t think there is any difference of opinion 
on that. 

Senator Satronstat. Does the same also apply to the QUAIL? 

Secretary Suarp. Yes, the QUAIL is in the same situation, Senator. 


BMEWS SYSTEM 


Senator SaLronsTALL. Now, on the bottom of page 16 you talk about 
the BMEWS system and mention the sites in Alaska and Greenland 
and laying plans for the United Kingdom. Will the BMEWS system 
be aay operational with the three sites or will there have to be more 
sites 

S cretary Suarp. Three sites should make it fully operational. I 
would say that it would be largely operational when the two sites are 
in place. 

Senator SatronsTatu. Two sites in Alaska and Greenland? 

Secretary Suarp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Satronstauu. So have you got all the funds that you need 
to go forward fully with that program ? 

Secretary Suarr. Yes; we have adequate funding of that program. 


DISCOVERER, MIDAS, AND SAMOS 


Senator SarronsTaLu. Now, on page 18, for the sake of the record 
and also, I hope, for my own enlightenment, and not to waste the time 
of the other members here, could you give very briefly a description, 
as far as you can in open session, as to what the Discoverer, Midas, 
and Samos are in the space program ? 

Secretary Suarp. I think it is pretty generally public knowledge 
what these programs basically are. The Discoverer is a research and 
development program to learn basic information on military satel- 
lites, biomedical experiments, reentry, recapture of capsule, and so on. 

Those are the basic reasons for the Discoverer program. 

The Samos program is a reconnaissance satellite which both photo- 
graphs and listens to electronic emissions. 

The Midas program is designed to be an early warning system in 
addition to the BMEWS, which can detect the firing of missiles and 
give warning that missiles have been fired. 

Senator Satronstat.. Will it be a better system than BMEWS? 

Secretary Srarp. It will be an advanced system and it will give us 
more warning because it would detect the firing of a missile at a very 
early stage in the missile’s flight. 

Senator Sattonstaty. Now, just one more question, Mr. Chairman, 
and I thank you. 

DISPERSAL OF SAC AIRBASES 


In military construction, we have had a great deal of discussion 
on the dispersal of the SAC airbas~s. So far as I can see in your 


general statement here, there are no new funds for dispersal of SAC 
airbases. Am I correct ? 


General Wurre. That is correct; yes. 
Senator Satronstau. So that program, in the opinion of the Air 


Force, will be satisfactorily completed if the money already appro- 
priated is spent ? 
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Secretary Suarr. That is correct; yes. 

Senator Satronstautu. And the money that you want now is for the 
ATLAS sites and the TITAN sites ? 

Secretary Smarr. Well, 75 percent of the money for strategic forces 
is for ATLAS and TITAN sites. Some of the other money is for 
minor improvements to the facilities of the Strategic Air Command 
bases. 

Senator SatronsraLu. This is the new money that is in addition to 
the money that we reprogramed, the chairman approved and we ap- 
proved, the reprograming of the 1960 funds. 

Secretary Suarr. That is correct. 

Senator Satronstauu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


House REpPorRT ON AIRBORNE ALERT 


Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, reverting back to section 612, I 
think it would be interesting at this time to read from page 17 of the 
House report in 1960 on the airborne alert. It is quite extensive, but 
the last paragraph tells the whole story. 

The committee has provided language in section 612 of the general provisions 
of the bill giving the President authority to incur a deficiency in Air Force 
funds at any time he feels it necessary to maintain an airborne alert. 

That certainly is legislative history, in my opinion. 

This was the last statement that the committee made in a comment 
containing four paragraphs. 

Secretary Suarp. I think the only question that needs clarifying 
there is simply whether or not we can put a broad enough interpreta- 
tion on this to include the preparation for an airborne alert as well as 
the actual operation of the airborne alert. 

Senator oa, Unless you had the preparation, you could not 
have an airborne alert. 

Secretary Suarp. That is correct. If that interpretation is placed 
on it, it will make it, as Secretary Garlock said, more helpful to us. 

Senator Cuavez. I do not see how it could be interpreted otherwise. 

Senator Sauronsratu. That is what I was going to ask. How 
could it be interpreted otherwise ? 

General Wurrr. I could find a different interpretation, sir. The 
maintenance of an airborne alert could mean simply the spares, the 
fuel and oil, whereas there is also training. You have to have more 
people in order to sustain an airborne alert, greater than the one that 
1s provided for in the present budget. 

It worries me that if this should happen we might not be authorized 
the additional people. 

Senator Cuavez. Then, if that circumstance should prevail and you 
felt it was necessary to get not only the personnel, but spare parts 
and anything else necessary in order to have an airborne alert, under 
the interpretation that I would give it, and I believe this is the right 
interpretation, if you, and the Secretary, and Mr. Gates recommend 
an air alert, the President can authorize one. 

Would you place any other interpretation 

Senator Satronstatu. Very frankly, I could not. I am very glad 
that Mr. Sharp brought this out. 
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As General White has known, we have gone all through these ques- 
tions in the preparedness hearings. I had forgotten this section 
was inthe act. It was not brought out at all. 

General Wuire. I was hoping this morning the discussion would 
become part of the legislative history insofar as the extension of that 

roviso in 1961. 

Senator Cuavez. I think if you wrote a letter to the chairman of 
the House Appropriations Committee he would tell you the same 
thing. . 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Chairman, we will take it up with the House 
committee to see if we can get agreement on this interpretation so that 
those people who had doubts about it will be reassured. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Young. 


WARNING AGAINST HOSTILE MISSILES 


Senator Youne. When the Russians have their ICBM’s operational 
how much warning would a city like Detroit have? 

Secretary Suarp. As soon as our ballistic missile early warning 
system is operational, we should have at least 15 minutes warning of 
the arrival of a missile. 

Senator Youne. Would that mean that part of our early warning 
system that we now have will be obsolete ¢ 

Secretary Suarp. The early warning system that we have now in 
operation is only effective against aircraft. It would not be effective 
against missiles in space. 

Senator Youne. About how much will it cost to establish this whole 
early warning system ? 

Secretary SuHare. We won’t be able to change the old one. We will 
simply have to build a new one. It will cover the whole area required 
with only these three sites we are talking about and then we will have 
all of the early warning that we will need. 

It will not be possible to change the other system because this is a 
massive radar installation with enormous antenna that would not be 
possible to put on the other sites. They would not be needed on the 
other sites. 

Senator Youne. The whole thing will be obsolete then ? 

Secretary Suarp. It is still useful for the detection of manned air- 
craft, bombers that might attack us, but it would not be useful as far 
as detecting ballistic missiles. 

General Wuirr. The systems are totally different, Senator Young. 
The one we have now is designed only against the air-breathing threat, 
the aircraft and missiles that operate within the atmosphere. 

That requires one type of setup. 

Now, the ballistic missile comes in at great altitudes, hundreds of 
miles. That requires an entirely new system which we call the 
BMEWS. Both systems are required as long as there is an ICBM 


threat. and as long as there is a bomber threat, but one cannot do the 
job of the other. 
TOTAL COST OF WARNING SYSTEMS 


Senator Youne. Approximately how much did the present system 
cost? It runs into several billion dollars? 


51184—60——_14 
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General Wuire. Yes, each system costs several billion dollars, I 
would say. 

General FrrpmMan. No, BMEWS is slightly under $800 million, 
Senator Young, in capital investment. 

Senator Youne. About how much will it cost a year to operate? 

General FrrepMan. I would say the level-off operating cost on that 
would be on the order of about $90 million. 


TRANSPORTATION OF MISSILES 


Senator Youna. How do you move your missiles from one base to 
another, from the manufacturi ing plant to the missile site ? 

yeneral Wuire. Largely by air, sir. 

Senator Youne. Do you plan to use roads at all in the future for 
moving missiles ? 

General Wuirr. We may in the case of the MINUTEMAN. 

Senator Youne. You may, but you do not know ? 

General Wuire. We don’t know. 

For example, one of the ways we plan to deploy the MINUTEMAN 
will be on railroads. They will move about the country. We un- 
doubtedly would route them a special way so they would not go 
through the center of the cities, probably would not go through 
any cities at all, but would have to go through and around villages. 


HEIGHT OF BRIDGES ON INTERSTATE HIGHWAYS 


Senator Youna. A request has been made of the Defense Depart- 
ment to raise all of the bridges on the Interstate Highway System. 
Did that come from you folks? 

Mr. Gartock. Senator, there is a problem of moving the missiles 
from the airfield where they land to the actual sites. To that extent 
they will have to use highway transportation for all systems. 

Senator Younae. Who in the military makes that decision and when 
did they make that decision ? 

General Brapiery. I can give you some information on this. The 
Department of Defense did go to the Department of Commerce with 
a paper that said that it would be desirable, looking to the future, 
from the Air Force standpoint, and from the Department of Defense 
standpoint, if these underpasses could be 16 feet instead of 14 feet—— 

Senator Cuavez. Is that not 17 feet instead of 16 feet ? 

General Braptey. Originally 17 feet, later modified to 16 feet. 

Senator Youne. What date was that request made? 

General Braptey. I don’t know the date, sir. It was recently. 

Senator Youne. Will you put the date in the record ? 

General Braptey. Yes. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Letter from Chief of Transportation, Army, to Federal Highway Administrator, 
October 1, 1959, recommending 17 feet clearance. 

Letter from Assistant Secretary of Defense (S&L) to Secretary of Commerce, 
December 21, 1959, indicating 17 feet desirable but 16 feet justified in light of 
presently foreseen requirements. 
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APPROVAL OF BRIDGE LEVELS 


Senator SatronsraLy. Will you yield on that ? 

Senator Youna. Yes. 

Senator SattonsTauu. Is it not true, General Bradley, and if you 
are not the one you need not blush, is it not true that the Defense De- 
partment approved the present level and now finds that it is inade- 
quate and wants a higher level ? 

General Braptey. I am not familiar with the background, Senator. 

Senator Cuavez. I happen to know about it because I am chair- 
man of the Committee on Public Works which has to do with all au- 
thorization of new roads. Less than 3 weeks ago the American road- 
builders had their national convention in Cincinnati. The matter of 
wanting 17-foot underpasses was brought to the attention of that 
convention. It was the request of the Department of Defense. 

This question also arose: If you want the people to change the un- 
derpasses to 17 feet, is the Defense Department or the Air Force will- 
ing to pay the cost of doing it ? 

Secretary Suarp. I think we would find some way of getting around 
the underpasses if that became that serious a problem. 

I think we only said it would be desirable, if I am not mistaken. 

Senator Cuavez. The ATLAS, if I understand correctly, is manu- 
factured or assembled by Convair at San Diego, Calif. How do you 
get it to Florida? 

Secretary Sirarp. We fly it Florida. 

Senator Youna. I notice from a newspaper story in my State that 
the highway commissioner has already been requested to raise the 
bridges on the Interstate System. We have 57 bridges—new bridges 
built on this new Interstate Highway System in North Dakota alone. 

It seems to me a bit odd that you folks here who represent the 
Air Force which would probably be needing the higher bridges more 
than any other branch of the service, do not know anything about it, 
or do not think it is even necessary. 

General White. I can envisage some places where it would be 
necessary, but I would not think from our point of view it would be 
required everywhere. For instance, we land the missile at the nearest 
airfield to the site and then it would have to be transported overland 
from there to its final destination; but, normally, we are selecting our 
sites with that in mind. 

So I do not think that this needs to be, from our point of view, a 
nationwide affair; there would be a few routes where there might have 
to be new bridges. 


IMPORTANCE OF ROADS TO DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 


Senator Cuavez. The Highway Act of 1956 is called the National 
Defense Act. Even at that time the Air Force was, as it always has 
been, interested in roads and, of course, the underpasses or the new 
bridges are part of the road system. I do not know what you would 
do if you did not have the roads, even in Alaska. 

Secretary Srarr. I think the roads are very important. I think 
we should study very carefully whether or not we should recommend 
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as a necessity that we raise all bridges or overpasses to 17 feet in the: 
overall roadbuilding program of the United States. 

I can see where we would think it was desirable. I would doubt 
that it is essential to do it in all locations. ‘There may be, as General 
White said, some locations where it would be very difficult for us to 

et from the airfield to the missile site. Maybe certain bridges should 
raised to this height, but I would think that it would be only 
desirable as a defense measure to have them all that high—not ae 
lutely necessary. 

Senator Cuavez. Isthere anything further? 

Senator SatronstaLu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

May I ask two more questions /—perhaps directing them to General] 


White. 


DISPERSAL OF B-47’S TO CIVIL AIR BASES 


General White, there was an article in the Washington Post re- 
cently, on the 15th, by Mr. Norris, on the dispersal of B-47’s to civil 
airbases. Now, is that part of your program at the present time? 

General Wurre. That is part of the normal planning, Senator, that 
we would do in case of an emergency what could be done in the way of 
using civil airfields. 

Senator SALTonsTALL. So there would be no money necessary ? 

General Wuire. There is no money requested and no requirement at 
the moment to doit. We have simply made a survey of it. 


PRIORITY OF AIR FORCE PROGRAMS 


Senator Satronstauu. May I ask one more question ? 

General, if the committee saw fit to increase the Air Force budget— 
if you can say in open session, if not, say frankly you c: innot—what is 
the order of the priority of the programs? I have here in mind an air 
alert, more money on the B-70’s, more missiles, and if so, which kind, 
and B-58’s. 

Now, would you give priority to those, or is there something I have 
neglected to mention ? 

General Wurre. I don’t think I can go into this in very great de- 
tail; but I would say, as between airborne alert and the B-70’s, I could 
not ‘make a choice, because one is an immediate affair, and the other 
is, in my 0 pinion, a matter of great importance for the future. 

"Senator SaLronsTaL. Then on more missiles, compared to, we will 
say, the B-70 program. 

General Wuirer. As of the present program for missiles, I would 
say the B-70, in my opinion, is something that would have a more 
important effect in the future because the MINUTEMAN comes in a 


short time. 
B-58 PROGRAM 


Senator Satronsratu. Now, is there enough money in the B-58 
program ? 

General Wuitr. We asked for more. There is sufficient to equip 
three wings, with leadtime for more. 

Senator Sauronstat. So more money for that purpose would not 
have the same high priority in your opinion as the others ? 
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General Wuire. It is the one thing that we could increase if it were 
decided to go ahead with a more rapid buildup in forces. The B-58 
is one of the first things that one would think of in that connection. 

Senator SatronstautL, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. General, last year the Joint Chiefs of Staff tes- 
tified before this committee that they had mental reservations as to 
the budget that had been submitted to the Congress. We have asked 
the Army this question. We have asked the Navy this question. 
I am asking you now, Do you have any mental reservations on the 
1961 budget ? 

General Wurirr. May I put it this way, Mr. Chairman: 

I support the budget of the President. I feel that the total amount 
in the budget is adequate for the defense of the Nation. From where 
I sit I would not give the same priorities to all weapon systems as 
they now enjoy in the budget as submitted. 

I think that roughly was the position of each of the other Chiefs 
last year and this year, too. Each of us have different backgrounds, 
different enthusiasms, shall we say; we give different weights to 
weapon systems, usually our own, so if we had the setting of the 
priorities completely within our own hands, any one of us, I think, 
would come up with different priorities. That is the difference. 

Senator Cravez. You indicated or stated this morning that what 
you asked for the Air Force, for instance, for an airborne alert, was 
more than is now contained in the budget. You thought that is 
what you needed at the time you requested it, around $600 million; 
is that. correct ? 

General Wurre. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. But you would, being a good soldier, approve 
the budget as submitted ? 

General Wuirte. I had a chance to say everything I could think of 
in favor of my position. I have respect for those who have the ulti- 
mate responsibility for making the decision and it did not go my 
way, so, obviously, I carry on, do the best I can with what I get. 

Senator Cuavez. That is good enough. 

Senator Young? 


COST OF EARLY WARNING SYSTEM 


Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, I note in the President’s message 
to Congress this year he gave the cost of the early warning system to 
be $17 billion, excluding the cost of personnel and operation and 
maintenance. 

General FrrepMan. Senator Young, I believe that that figure is a 
total for the Department of Defense. It must, if given in terms of 
total capital investment only—because, as I compute our own require- 
ment within the Air Force, it falls considerably short of that figure. 

Senator Young. For the whole warning system ? ' 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir. 

I would say that that would include both the Army and Navy re- 
quirements, both of which services contribute a rather large portion 
to the overall air defense situation. 

Senator Youne. The message says that the $17 billion is exclusive 
of maintenance and operation and of personnel costs. 
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That isallI have. Thank you. 
Senator Cuavez. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 
General White, have you a statement ? 


STATEMENT OF GENERAL WHITE 


General Wuire. Yes, sir, I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a pleasure for 
me to appear before your committee once again. My prepared presen- 
tation will summarize briefly the current Air Force posture and the 
impact of the fiscal year 1961 budget upon its future capabilities. 

Last year, when I appeared before your committee, I stated that 
our ability to deter war and to repel and decisively counter any pos- 
sible attack in the 1960’s must be based primarily upon the existence 
of aerospace power. Nothing has occurred since that time to change 
my conviction. 

As we enter this critical era, it is apparent that ballistic missiles, 
piloted and unpiloted air-breathing vehicles, spacecraft and satellites 
and, equally papecennt: a strong national scientific and industrial 
technology—the basic ingredients of aerospace power—are indeed vi- 
tal requirements for the future. 

The power of the Communist bloc continues to be evidenced in the 
Psa of its air, sea, and land forces, all of which are backed up by 
a vital and active scientific and technological program. ‘The Soviet 
aerospace threat, in particular, is increasingly pressing, diversified, 
sophisticated, and ominous. 

The Soviet Air Force is the U.S.S.R.’s most dangerous weapon. 
Approximately 10 percent of its aircraft strength is in its long-range 
air force of about 1,200 modern heavy and medium bombers. Included 
in this force are jet bombers comparable to our B-47’s and B-52’s. 
Complementing this strength is a rapidly growing intermediate- and 
intercontinental-range ballistic missile force. 


AIR FORCE PROBLEM 


The United States and its allies must possess combat capabilities 
which can deter or, if necessary, defeat this well-rounded and growing 
aerospace force. The U.S. Air Force has a very large part of this 
task. Our problem, then, is to continue to possess the kind of strength 
which will deter the Soviets from initiating either general or small 
war. 

To do this we must plan for and develop the weapons we need in 
the years ahead and, at the same time, maintain our day-to-day capa- 
bility at peak strength. We must continue to develop our forces along 
a broad spectrum—one which will provide effective and versatile 
advanced systems to meet the wide range of contingencies which may 
confront our Nation. Furthermore, as we develop our forces for the 
future, we must bear in mind that the aerospace threat continues to 
change rapidly—in quality, in quantity, and in character. 


CURRENT AIR FORCE CAPABILITIES 


First, I will discuss the status of the Air Force today from the 
standpoint of its capacity to meet its part of the overall threat. I 
will start with our general war posture and then discuss our ability 
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to handle small wars and cold war contingencies. Finally, I will 
comment on airlift forces in the context of both general and small 
wars. 

The great bulk of Air Force striking power is contained in the 
Strategic Air Command, a specified command reporting to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. As of today, SAC is predominantly a manned 
bomber force, consisting of B-47’s and B-52’s supported by propeller- 
driven KC-97 tankers and a growing jet tanker fleet of KC—135’s. 
The B-52G, an improved model of the B-52, is being delivered to 
operational units. 

The supersonic B-58 has successfully completed the majority of its 
operational testing and will shortly enter the strategic combat inven- 
tory. Previously approved programs for the dispersal of our bomber 
forces are well underway. Moreover, a significant portion of our 
planned ground alert system is in effect. . 

Intercontinental ballistic missiles now entering the operational 
inventory complement this bomber force. The Strategic Air Com- 
mand has received its firsts ATLAS missiles and now possesses an 
operational capability with this weapon. ATLAS missiles are pres- 
ently in the hands of SAC crews at Vandenberg Air Force Base, Calif. 

Two of these crews have already made successful training launches 
of an ATLAS from this base. At the present time, our ICBM force 
issmall. However, the buildup of this force is proceeding steadily. 
The results of our test and operational missile firings during the past 
6 months have been excellent. The last 17 consecutive test launchings 
of operational-type ATLAS missiles have been successful. We also 
have attained amazing accuracy with these missiles. 


CURRENT AIR DEFENSE STATUS 


Next, I will discuss our current air defense status. Our air defense 
system contains warning, control, and ground environment systems— 
plus active air defense weapons. The distant early warning system 
against aircraft and air breathing missiles is practically complete. 

You will recall that the distant early warning (DEW) line was 
completed in mid-1957. The western extension of this line, which 
continues from the Aleutians to Midway Island, was completed during 
this past year. 

The eastern extension of the DEW line is under construction and 
will eventually join with the NATO system. Backing up the DEW 
line are the Mid-Canada line and the Pine Tree line and various 
radars, Navy picket ships, airborne early warning and control aircraft, 
and Texas towers. 

In addition to the warning net and our ground control intercept 
radars, the semiautomatic ground environment (SAGE) system is 
being integrated into the overall defense network. Thus far, 13 
SAGE sites—2 control centers and 11 SAGE direction centers—are 
inoperation. 

These sites improve our current ability to meet the aircraft and air- 
breathing missile threat. Completion of the SAGE system will per- 
mit us to achieve even better correlation and identification of aircraft 
and air-breathing missiles—both our own and the enemy’s—thereby 
reducing confusion, affording better protection to our own forces, and 
assuring maximum destruction of attacking forces. 
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Active area air defense of the United States is provided by fighter 
interceptors and the BOMARC surface-to-air missiles. These weap- 
ons, in conjunction with the Army’s NIKE point defenses, comprise 
the attack forces of our Nation’s air defense. We have steadily 
progressed in integrating supersonic Century series fighter inter- 
ceptors into our defense force. This year will see the last of the 
transonic interceptors—the F-86’s and F-89’s—in our continental 
air defense units. Our fighter interceptor forces will then be com- 
prised of all-weather supersonic F-—101’s, F-102’s, and F-106’s. 


BOMARC MISSILES 


We now have BOMARC surface-to-air missiles operational at two 
sites—McGuire Air Force Base, N.J., and Suffolk County Air Force 
Base, N.Y. The BOMARC A hasa range of approximately 200 miles, 
It has demonstrated its ability to destroy both subsonic and supersonic 
targets. It has also demonstrated its complete compatibility with the 
SAGE system through which it is launched and controlled. 

Later models of the same missile—the BOMARC B—will have a 
range of over 400 miles. The combination of fighter interceptors and 
long-range, surface-to-air missiles provides a weapon mix which will 
be able to attack and destroy enemy attackers at long distances from 
their targets on this continent. 

Air Force capabilities in situations short of general war are difficult 
to compartmentalize. All the functional commands within the Air 
Force share a close interrelationship. The spectrum of contingencies 
which we must be prepared to meet is wide and continuous—ranging 
from general war down to cold war situations. Our ability to counter 
this wide gamut of threats must also reflect this diversity. 

Our tactical air and airlift units are not the exclusive Air Force 
contributors to this Nation’s small war capability. The role of the 
Strategic Air Command, which actually operates as a “steel umbrella” 
covering the employment of land, sea, and tactical air units, cannot 
be overlooked. 

Basically, however, our worldwide tactical air combat forces do 
contain particular abilities to meet these contingencies and to provide 
this country with versatile and effective small war forces. These 
forces, in conjunction with the other services and the forces of our 
allies, contain substantial strength to deter or successfully counter 
limited aggression under most circumstances. 

The Air Force’s worldwide tactical air combat strength is comprised 
of tactical bomber, fighter, missile, and reconnaissance units. The ma- 
jority of our oversea tactical strength is deployed to Europe and 
assigned for operational employment to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. The majority of this strength is made up of tactical 
fighters—all of which are supersonic and capable of employing either 
nuclear or conventional weapons. The Pacific Air Forces also have 
significant tactical combat capabilities. 

Tactical missile units are, for the most. part, equipped with air- 
breathing, surface-to-surface MATADOR’s. The MATADOR has 
been operational and on station overseas since March 1954. The 
MACE, a followon tactical missile with increased operational range, 
greater accuracy, and improved penetration capabilities, is now being 
delivered to oversea units. 
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In addition to the capabilities of our tactical Air Forces overseas, 
we have a force specifically tailored for worldwide tactical opera- 
tions—the Tactical Air Command’s composite air strike force. This 
force is comprised of units specifically organized, trained, and 
equipped to meet small war contingencies. 


DEPLOYMENT ABILITY 


The equipment used by this specialized force is, in general, similar 
to that used by the oversea tactical units. The ability of this force 
to deploy quickly to oversea locations within a matter of hours has 
been made possible by the increased performance characteristics of 
our latest tactical fighters—and the fact that they now possess an 
air refueling capability. 

This feature has greatly increased the range of their operations— 
opening the door w ide to new possibilities in the use of tactical air- 
power. The mobility of this force was demonstrated in both the 
Lebanon and Formosan crises. In each case, its units arrived quickly 
at the trouble spot—ready for immediate and effective action. 





F—-100 AND F-105 AIRCRAFT 


At the present time, the majority of our tactical fighter force is 
composed of F—100’s—a sweptwing supersonic fighter. This aircraft 
and the newer F-105 which is now being phased into tactical units 
can operate as high performance nuc Jear and conventional weapon 
delivery vehicles in counterair, interdiction, and close air support 
of ground operations. The F-105, in particular, has a better ca- 
pacity for the close air support of ground troops than any previous 
tactical aircraft. 

Numerous features incorporated in the basic design and subsystems 
of this aircraft have been specifically pointed toward optimizing the 
close air support function. For example, almost any conceivable 
combination of ordnance or fuel can be arranged depending upon the 
type of target to be attacked and the distance from the base to the 
target. 

In addition, the stability and performance of the aircraft are ad- 
mirably suited for the close air support role. Although the F-105 is 
a supersonic aircraft, its slow speed handling characteristics and abil- 
ity to loiter at relatively low altitudes gives it good staying power 
for cover and support of ground operations. 

Our total air ift caps ability is another extremely important factor 
in this country’s ability to meet small war—as well as general war— 
contingencies. th this respect, our total airlift capability should be 
considered from the standpoint of the different sources involved. 





Miuitary Arr TRANSPORT SERVICE 


First, of course, we have the Military Air Transport Service. This 
isa joint organization which possesses large cargo and troop carrier 
aircraft which constitute the backbone of our strategic airlift capa- 
bility. Next, there are the medium troop carrier and assault type air- 


craft assigned to the Tactical Air Command and our oversea tactical 
air forces. 
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These aircraft support both intertheater and intratheater move- 
ment of our tactical air units and Army ground forces. <A third cate- 
gory is the airlift capability contained in the Air Reserve F orces, 
These units augment our active airlift forces in meeting their peace- 
time and wartime airlift requirements. 


CIVIL RESERVE FLEET 


Another source is the Civil Reserve Air Fleet—a force of civil air- 
craft designated for use by the military services in the event of emer- 
gency. Fin: lly, there are the contract services provided by civil air- 
lines for the peacetime movement of military personnel and small 
cargo items for all the services. 

This total c: ipability is vital to our defense effort and must be kept 
modern as a strong backup to this nation’s total combat strength for 
either general or small war. The contribution of the Military Air 
Transport Service to this total capability is composed of aircraft and 
crews which are combat ready, worldwide air routes and bases, intricate 
control facilities and finally a ready availability. 


IMPACT OF FISCAL YEAR 1961 BupGet Upon Ark ForcE CAPABILITIES 


Now I will discuss the impact of the fiscal year 1961 budget upon 
the capabilities of the Air Force. Approval of funds cont: ained in this 
year’s budget request will continue the buildup of our offensive 
strength. The procurement of additional B-58’s will permit us to 
replace a portion of the B-47 force which is becoming obsolescent, 
The B-58 has a speed of more than 1,300 miles per hour and operates 
at altitudes of over 60,000 feet. 

The increased speed and altitude performance of this aircraft, plus 
excellent low level flight characteristics, will increase the flexibility 
of our strategic offense. Continued procurement of K(C—135 jet tank- 
ers will further increase the operational versatility of both our long 
range bomber force and our composite air strike force. Additional 
B-52’s are also included. 

These will be the latest model B-52—the B-52H—which will be 
equipped with turbofan engines which provide an overall increase in 
efficiency of approximately. 15 percent over the turbojet engines. 

This increase in efficiency can be reflected in greater range, greater 
speed, higher load carrying capacity—or a combination of all three. 
Funds included in the current budget, plus in-stock items and follow on 
1961 procurement will permit us to conduct an airborne alert operation 
for a portion of our strategic bomber force, should it be directed. 

Funds also are included in the budget request to purchase addi- 
tional HOUND DOG and QUAIL missiles. The QUAIN is a decoy 
missile. The HOUND DOG is a supersonic air-to-surface weapon 
with a nuclear warhead and a range of over 500 miles. QUATL and 
HOUND DOG missiles will enter SAC’s operational inventory for 
use on B-52 aircraft during the year. 


SKY BOLT AIR-LAUNCHED BALLISTIC MISSILE 


Funds are contained in this budget to continue development, test, 
and evaluation of the SKY BOLT air-launched ballistic missile. This 
missile, which will travel at many times the speed of sound, will have 
a range of approximately 1,000 miles. 
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Tests of prototypes of this weapon have already proved that it can 
be launched from aircraft while flying at both subsonic and super- 
sonic speeds. Such weapons would give our bomber force an added 
punch and would, in fact, provide our country with the most mobile 
striking power ever achieved. 

Nuclear-propelled aircraft armed with such weapons would be able 
to conduct long endurance patrols over the seas, friendly land masses, 
and areas inaccessible by other means, with a capability to launch a 
devastating attack within minutes. 

The buildup of our strategic missile force continues with funds 
requested in the budget under consideration for the procurement of 
ATLAS, TITAN, and MINUTEMAN missiles. As I mentioned ear- 
lier, recent test and operational firings of the ATLAS have been 
consistently good. 

PROBLEMS WITH THE TITAN 


On the other hand, we have encountered certain problems with the 
TITAN which delayed our test program. However, the successful 
TITAN test firing early this month confirmed that the two-stage de- 
sign and the missile guidance are sound. This firing was followed by 
an unsuccessful shot, when the missile broke up and exploded soon 
after launch. 

Nevertheless, I am certain that we will solve the problems we are 
having with TITAN—just as we did less than a year ago with the 
ATLAS. As it stands now, successful development of the TITAN 
is the best route to permit us to achieve the desired ICBM force on 
schedule. 

Development of the solid propellant MINUTEMAN missile con- 
tinues on schedule. This missile should prove to be one of the most 
economical offensive weapons in recent history. In place, and ready 
to go, we expect the MINUTEMAN to cost far less than either the 
TITAN or the ATLAS. The MINUTEMAN force is planned for 
both hardened and mobile configurations. Our studies show that a 
portion of this force can be deployed on railroad cars which would 
move at random from place to place throughout the country’s vast 
rail net. ‘This will compound enemy targeting problems and further 
increase the survivability of our missile force. 

Funds also are contained in this budget to improve support of 
Army ground troops by augmenting our tactical air strength. Addi- 
tional F-105 tactical fighters will be procured. These will be the 
latest model of the F-105—the D model—which is a true all-weather 
tactical fighter. Continued procurement of BULLPUP air-to-sur- 
face missiles for use by our tactical fighters is also included. These 
missiles are very effective weapons for interdiction, armed recon- 
naissance and close support of ground operations. 

Next—the air defense implications of the proposed budget request. 
No funds are included for the procurement of additional fighter in- 
terceptor aircraft. Funds are included to continue the buildup of 
our BOMARC surface-to-air missile force. 

Despite the programed increase of missiles and the reduction of 
fighter interceptor units, I still foresee a requirement for manned 
Weapons systems—to see, to evaluate, to report—and if need be—to 
act. Furthermore, we must be able to counter the threat of missiles 
launched from enemy bomber aircraft. Long-range interceptor air- 
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craft are the most effective weapons for this purpose. They would be 
able to attack and destroy the bombers before they launched their 
missiles. Such missiles will soon be a part of our offensive punch, 
Similar missiles are known to be under development by the Soviet 
Union. 

SAGE SYSTEM 


The budget request includes funds to continue with the SAGE 
system and our ballistic missile early warning sites. In the missile 

warning field, the Air Force also has the Midas early warning satellite 
under development. This is a satellite containing infrared ‘detection 
devices which will sense ballistic missiles just after launch—while j in 
the boost phase—and will broadcast an instantaneous alarm. De- 
vices of this type will effectively complement the BMEWS and will 
give us longer warning time in which to launch our retaliatory forces. 

To maintain as many effective combat forces as possible, substantial 
reductions were necessary in the combat support area. For example 
we have drastically curtailed the air rescue service and programed 
the phasedown of aeromedical evacuation units. Although there is a 
military requirement for these activities, they cannot be supported 
at the expense of our combat forces. 

Funds are also provided for the procurement of a limited number 
of C-130 turboprop transports; to complete the buy of ‘I-37 jet 
primary trainers; and to purchase additional T-38 jet supersonic 
trainers and T—39 jet utility trainers. 


SUPPORT OF RESERVE FORCES 


Funds also are included in the proposed budget for the support 
of a Ready Air Force Reserve and the Air National Guard. ‘Today, 
the Air Force Reserve provides a troop carrier and cargo airlift 

capability for Army and Air Force units; the Air National Guard 
provides a ready backup—and in some cases, an active backup—for 
our air defense and tactical air forces. 

The Air National Guard is also being assigned a limited number 
of large cargo aircraft. Like the active Air For ‘e, the Reserve com- 

onents can be expected to undergo change in the years ahead. Our 
intent is to find new methods and missions which will maintain their 
efficiency and usefulness at a high level. 

The level of funding for research, development, test and evaluation 
contained in the recommended budget is considered to be in reasonable 
balance with other appropriation requests. It will maintain our 
commitment in funding basic research programs, will fund the same 
level of support of the -R.D.T. & E. installations and will continue to 
provide a reasonable applied research effort. 


UNMANNED SPACE SYSTEMS 


Funds for the development of a variety of unmanned space systems 
are included in the R.D.T. & E. appropriation request. The principal 
systems under development are the Samos and Midas satellites. I 
mentioned the Midas a moment ago. 

Samos is a reconnaissance satellite which is being developed to pro- 
vide information on the actions of potential enemies. Continuation 
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of the Discoverer series of satellites will also be funded. This series 
is being conducted to gain advanced engineering data and to develop 
biomedical recovery techniques. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE DYNASOAR 


Continued development of the DYNASOAR—a suborbital boost 
lide vehicle with a global range capability—is also provided. The 
DYNASOAR will be the first aerospace vehicle to combine the char- 
acteristics of missiles and aircraft into a single system. In the total 
appropriation request, funds also are included for the continued de- 
velopment, test, and evaluation leading to two prototype B-70 air- 
frames and to start modernization of the airlift fleet. 





CHANGING CHARACTER OF ATR FORCE 


Secretary Sharp pointed up the changing character of the Air 
Force—in types of equipment, in our combat systems and in the 
quantity and caliber of people we need. In this respect, it is signif- 
icant that despite our decreasing total personnel strength, our per- 
sonnel costs have risen. 

This rising cost is the result of a variety of factors. First, and 
perhaps most obvious, we need a greater percentage of highly skilled 

eople. This places great emphasis on retention beyond the first en- 
Sem. We also have instituted a program to control carefully 
reenlistments and retirements. 

Our efforts to date have resulted in better retention of the skills 
we require. However, despite the increased retention rate, the turn- 
over each year is substantial. Furthermore, better retention of career 
airmen has necessarily increased the average longevity, and—as a by- 
product—has resulted in an older and more mature force with a 
greater number of dependents. 








CONCLUSION 


The need to maintain Air Force combat strength on a day-to-day 
readiness—combined with the requirement to prepare for the future— 
forced us to make some difficult decisions between the present and 
the future in formulating the budget we are discussing today. 

We have done our utmost to reach the best balance possible. This 
we have done with due regard to the substantial contributions made to 
the defense posture of the free world by the U.S. Army, the U.S. 
Navy, the Marine Corps and by our allies as well. 


INCENTIVE OFFERED FOR REENLISTMENT 


Senator CuAvez. General, what incentives do you offer the airman 
for reenlistment ? 

General Wuire. He gets a bonus. He normally gets a promotion. 
General Landon is the Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel. I think 
he can give us full details on that. 

Senator Cuavez. Will you tell us about reenlistment history ? 

General Lanpon. It varies, Senator, according to his length of 
service and his dependents. I think it would be best because of the 
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difference in enlistment bonuses to sunnly it for the record, but the 
bonus does increase as the number of enlistments increase. 

Senator Cuavez. What is the average rate now ? 

General Lanpon. Of enlistment ? 

Senator CHavez. Yes. 

General Lanvon. I will have tosupply that. 

General Wuire. It is going up, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


The incentives that are offered qualified airmen, or airmen with a future in 
the Air Force are several and varied. The following is a general listing of 
incentives currently offered to increase the attractiveness of a career in the Air 
Force: 

1. Bonus for reenlisting at the following seale: 

First enlistment: 1 month’s nay, times number of years of reenlistment. 

Second enlistment: Two-third month’s pay, times number of years of reenlist- 
ment. 

Third enlistment: One-third month’s pay, times number of years of reenlist- 
ment. 

Fourth enlistment: One-sixth month’s pay, times number of years of reenlist- 
ment. 

The bonus is computed at the pay grade scale and longevity that the airman 
possesses at the time of separation and reenlistment. 

2. Proficiency pay if he is qualified and perform in 1 of 131 Air Force skills. 

3. Advanced formal technical training in 13 different career fields covering 
30 different skills. (Airman must normally be an airman first class or higher, 
and on second or subsequent reenlistment. ) 

4. Educational advancement. 

(a) Opportunity to enroll in college courses at extension divisions of numerous 
colleges and have 75 percent of norma! tuition paid by the Air Force. Enrollment 
in this program is currently over 114,000. 

(b) Opportunity to enroll in the U.S. Armed Forces Institute for a nominal $5 
fee and take high school, college, and general courses indefinitely. 

(c) Through off-duty education be sent to college for a degree, when the per- 
son is within 6 months’ schooling of obtaining his degree. This is equivalent toa 
6 months’ leave of absence with pay. 

The Air Force reenlistment history can be best described by showing separately 
the reenlistment rates for career airmen and first term airmen. There is a 
definite distinction and difference between the two reenlistment rates as 
indicated: 


USAF reenlistment rates by DOD occupational field, fiscal years 1956-59 
































[Percent] 

Career (fiscal year) Ist term (fiscal year) 
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Overall average..............-- | 88 | 91 | 92 | 93 29 36 | 40 46 





INCREASE IN DEPENDENTS 


Senator Cuavez. Now, can you supply the increase in the number 
of dependents? Say, for instance, for the last 5 years. 

General Lanpon. Very easily. This is Air Force wide, officers and 
enlisted ? 
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Senator Cuavez. That is right. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The increase in the family, based on the average number of dependents for 
officers and airmen during the last 5 years is illustrated by the following table: 





| Average number of 
de, endents 





Year cg gl aac 
| | 
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Peak Dieweend fee Gyles 3655. OO Ie eee ee .4 .5 





Whereas the total military strength has decreased over this 5-year period, 
there has been an increase in the total number of dependents as follows: 





| Total Air /Total number 
Year | Force mili- |of dependents 
itary strength 
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AIR REFUELING CAPABILITY 


Senator Cuavez. General, you spoke of the air refueling capability. 
What is the actual situation? Have you sufficient tankers to take 
care of your needs? 

General Wurre. The tankers that we are providing for in this year’s 
budget are in consonance with the ratio of bombers that we will have. 

Senator Cuavez. You have what you think you need ? 

General Wuire. We are getting what we think we need. 

Senator Cuavez. Now, there is another question here, rather lengthy, 
but I believe you can answer it. 


VALUE OF POLARIS SUBMARINE 


Recently, publicity has been given to the effect that if the United 
States had some 45 POLARIS submarines our deterrent posture 
would be assured. We will be interested in having your views con- 
erning the value of the POLARIS submarine and also your views re- 
garding the sufficiency of the weapons system in the number suggested 
to satisfy our ability to deter and to prevail, if necessary. What is 
the situation in that respect? 

General Wutre. On the assumption that the POLARIS system will 
work, and I fervently hope that it will, I would say that the POLARIS 
system will add an increment of significant value to the overall re- 
laliatory forces of this country. It, in my opinion, cannot be the 
primary system for strategic warfare. It will have its strengths, but 
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it will also have its weaknesses and limitations—like any other weapon 
system. 

It will cause the enemy to have to provide defenses against it which 
will add to his complexity. It gives us a different mix of offensive 
systems which is going to complicate the enemy’s problem—cost him 
more. 

The system has defenses against it now and I feel certain that any 
potential enemy would be rapidly developing further improvements 
of defense against it—particularly, if it were his sole strategic threat, 

So while, I think it is a valuable contribution—in proper numbers— 
it cannot be the primary system. 

Senator Cuavez. Would you call 45 POLARIS submarines a suffi- 
cient number? 

General Wurre. I cannot agree with what I read in the press about 
that. It will not be a complete deterrence in itself for the reasons I 
have cited. It will be one of several systems that will add to the 
deterrence. 

In case deterrence fails, this weapon system will make its contribu- 
tion, but it is not going to prevent this country coming under attack 
because the purpose of war in this age is to destroy the enemy’s will 
and capacity to fight. 

So even though you have submarines at sea the enemy is certainly 
not going to limit his attack to those submarines. ; 


OFFENSIVE CAPABILITY 


Senator Cuavez. General, while it is all right to provide deter- 
rence, it might be necessary to take the offense. Do you feel that 
Congress is providing all that the Department of the Air Force re- 
quires in order to take the offensive, if we were attacked by an ag- 
gressor ? 

General Wurrr. That is a very involved question, Mr. Chairman, 
and one that it would be difficult to answer fully in open session. 

I spoke of my feeling of the overall budget earlier. I would only 
say that more forces in the right places would mean more insurance. 

Senator Cuavez. That is what we are trying to do. I know this 
committee is most sympathetic and wants to cooperate to the fullest 
with those who are supposed to take care of our defense and our of- 
fense. 

I am not one of those who thinks that we should only be ready to 
deter. I think we should be ready for any eventuality. 

Thank you, General. 

General Wurrr. Thank you, sir. 


COMMITTEE RECESS 


Senator Cuavrez. Now, Mr. Garlock, tomorrow morning we will 
start with Mr. Lincoln and the budget officers of the services at 10 
o’clock. 

Mr. Gariock. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, gentlemen. 

(Thereupon, at 12:05 p.m., Monday, February 15, 1960, the sub- 
committee was recessed, to reconvene at 10 a.m., Tuesday, February 


16, 1960). 
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ns I The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 1224, 
the New Senate Office Building, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 
sbu- Present: Senators Chavez, Ellender, and Stennis. 
<= DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
‘nl BupcEet PRESENTATION 
in 
' , STATEMENT OF HON. FRANKLIN B. LINCOLN, JR., ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER); ACCOMPANIED BY 
MAJ. GEN. R. S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE COMP- 
eter- TROLLER; H. R. LOGAN, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER FOR BUDGET; 
that HENRY E. GLASS, DIRECTOR OF ECONOMICS; M. H. LANMAN, 
oa ASSISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL (FISCAL MATTERS), OFFICE OF 
a THE GENERAL COUNSEL; MAJ. GEN. DAVID W. TRAUB, DIREC- 
man, TOR OF ARMY BUDGET; REAR ADM. LOT ENSEY, ASSISTANT 
COMPTROLLER, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS, NAVY; 
only AND N. C. HILL, OFFICE OF DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, AIR FORCE 
ance. 
‘this | GENERAL STATEMENT 
ullest 
r of- Senator Cuavrez. The committee will come to order. 
Mr. Lincoln, we shall be very glad to hear from you. We welcome 
dy to mu. ry Y 
Mr. Lincoutn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Cuaverz. I expect that you will do as well as Mr. McNeil. 
Mr. Lincoun. I appreciate that remark, sir. I have been in 
pe job approximately 2'4 months. I certainly have a great deal to 
earn. 
Senator Cuavez. We want you to do the best you can. 
e will Mr. Lincotun. I shall, sir. 
at 10 With your permission, I will proceed with my statement, if I may. 
Senator Cuavez. Certainly. 
Mr. Lincotn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
itis a great privilege for me to appear before this committee to present 
e sub- | the financial highlights of the military functions portion of the 
pruary budget proposed ‘for the coming fiscal year. 
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It is our understanding, however, that the military construction 
appropriations, which are included under military functions, and the 
entire military assistance program, will be considered separately. 


INTRODUCTION OF GOVERNOR BurRovucHS oF New Mexico 


Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, will you pardon me for a moment. 
I want to present to you Gov. John Burroughs, of the State of New 
Mexico. 

Mr. Lincoun. I am glad to see you, Governor. 

Senator Ex,tenprerR. Mr. Chairman, I am also glad to see the 
Governor from New Mexico. He will see at first hand how we deal 
with appropriations aggregating over $40 billion. 

Senator Cuavez. $40,577 million in new obligational authority. 

You may proceed, Mr. Lincoln. , 

Mr. Lincotn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 





FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Although I was associated with the fiscal affairs of the Navy during 
World War II, progress in the financial management of the Defense 
Department has been so enormous since that time that I feel like 
a mere beginner in this field. The notable progress in fiscal manage- 
ment over the years stands as a monument to my predecessor, W. J. 
MeNeil, and to the Appropriations Committees which the record 
shows supported and, in fact, initiated many of the significant fiscal 
reforms accomplished during these 15 years. 

Some of the principal members of my staff who worked with Secre- 
tary McNeil on the detailed review of this budget, together with the 
budget officers of the three services, are present. We are united 
in our purpose to supply this committee with whatever fiscal informa- 
tion it may need. 


DEVELOPMENT OF FiscaL YEAR 1961 DEFENSE BuDGET 


I understand the committee is interested in the general approach 
adopted by the Department of Defense in the preparation of the 1961 
military functions budget. As was pointed out last year, one of the 
important considerations determining the general order of magnitude 
of each annual defense budget is the fact that it is just one increment 
of a sustained long-range defense program. With this in mind, and 
in the light of the international situation, the state of military tech- 
nology, and the general economic and fiscal situation, it was considered 
that the 1960 level of expenditure—about $41 billion—would be a 
reasonable point of departure for the preparation of the 1961 defense 
budget. This was to serve as a general guide and not as a final de- 
termination of the 1961 budget—either in total or for the individual 


services. 
PLANNING OBJECTIVES BELOW 1960 LEVEL 


In order to assist in bringing the major issues into focus, it was agreed 
that each of the military departments would use planning objectives 
aggregating somewhat less than the 1960 level, both in terms of new 
obligational authority and expenditures, for the development of what 
we call their basic budgets. It was contemplated that these basic 
budgets would include the hard core of top priority requirements for 
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ee 


combat-ready forces—military hardware and new weapon systems 
development—together with the related construction. 

In addition, each service was requested to submit up to $500 
million in new obligational authority above the 1960 level for other 
desirable programs. These so-called addendums to the basic budgets 
were intended to provide, regardless of past individual service funding 
levels, a means of achieving the necessary flexibility to increase the 
emphasis on selected top priority programs; and to finance other high 
priority projects or promising developments which could not be 
accommodated in the basic budgets. 


TOTAL NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


The combination of the basic and addendum budgets brought the 
planning objectives to a total new obligational authority of about 
$43.7 billion and net expenditures to about $41.8 billion. However 
the services were not precluded from submitting items over and abov e 
these limits and, in fact, the Army, Air Force, and the Advanced 
Research Projects Agency did just that. 

All of the budget requests, totaling $43.9 billion in new obligational 
authority and $42.6 billion in net expenditures as actually submitted, 
were then reviewed by the staff of the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, program by program—on a Defense-wide, across-the-board 
basis. 

A special effort was made to assure that all the principal officials of 
the Department of Defense—particularly the service Secretaries, and 
the Chiefs of Staff, both in their individual capacities and in their 
corporate capacity as the Joint Chiefs of Staff—participated in the 
review of the annual military program. The staff of the JCS was 
furnished various evaluations, analyses, and data, by the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense to facilitate examination of the significant mili- 
tary programs upon which the budget estimates were based. 


BETTER UNDERSTANDING AMONG JOINT CHIEFS 


Senator ELLENDER. Mr. Lincoln, could you go a little more into 
the details and tell us how these changes brought about a better 
understanding among the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the President, and the 
Bureau of the Budget. Contrast the present method with the way 
it was handled before. 

Mr. Lincoun. Yes, sir; I think I can. 

Of course, I was not here at the time, but as I understand it, in 
prior years the Joint Chiefs of Staff as a corporate body, did not 
participate to the extent that they did this year in the evaluation of 
the military programs in relation to the preparation of the budget 
estimates. 

Senator ELLENDER. As I understand it, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
consulted with the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Lincoutn. They did, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. They received the same information indirectly, 
did they not? 
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INCREASED PERSONNEL 


Mr. Lincotn. They did, but they did not then have a large enough 
staff to review the volume of evaluations, analysis, and data which 
as I said, were furnished them this vear. 

Senator ELLENDER. Oh, vou just added more people? 

Mr. Lincotn. They added more military staff who could perform 
that function, as I understand it, for the first time this year. 

Senator ELLENDER. I thought you had enough people in_ the 
Pentagon now, Mr. Lincoln. How many more people did you add? 

Mr. Lincoun. I think the Congress permitted the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to increase the number of military personnel on the Joint Staff 
from 210 to 400. 

Now, all of those, of course, Senator, were not involved in this 
budget program review process. As I understand it, a certain group 
was assigned to consider programs as they were related to the weapons 
systems. Their work was very helpful to the Joint Chiefs because 
they looked at the monetary aspects in the light of their interest in 
the weapons systems and other military aspects. 


fMeNTAL RESERVATIONS AS TO BUDGET 


Senator CHAvnz. The military has indicated that they had mental 
reservations as to the budget submitted? 

Mr. Lincoun. In the individual services, I think that is right, sir, 

Senator ELLENDER. That was the point I could not quite under- 
stand. Admiral Burke, representing the Navy, told us that his 
original budget estimate called for $19-billion-plus, yet the estimate 
presented to Congress aggregates some $12-billion-plus. 

As you know, all services ask for 40 to 50 percent more than they 
get. 

Mr. Lincoutn. That may be right, sir in the individual services. 

Senator ELLENDER. How will the additional 200 men help us reduce 
the budget? 

It does not appear that you have reduced it any. 

Mr. Lincoun. I don’t believe that the $19 billion reached the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense or the JCS. I think it went to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. 

You understand that I have been here only 244 months, and I cannot 
speak of these things from personal knowledge. I will give you the 
best information I have. 

Senator ELLENDER. How long were you with Mr. McNeil? 

Mr. Lincorn. I worked with him back in the World War IT days, 
but not since 1946. I am not trying to avoid the answer to your 
question, but I do not have the personal knowledge to answer it. 

Senator ELtenper. I understand. 


PRIMARY ROLE OF JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Mr. Lincoun. Of course, the primary role of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff in the budget process is to advise on weapons systems. 

In other words, whether it should be POLARIS or some other 
system for a particular mission. ‘They advise on the systems which 
we need for a good overall defense posture. 

To start out, you have to have certain guidelines. 
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METHOD OF BUDGET COMPILATION 


As I understand it, the guidelines which the services used actually 
permitted them to submit budget requests of something over $43 


‘ billion. 


In other words, it was about the same general approach as for the 
prior year, 1960, with the idea that first we should provide what each 
service felt was basic and essential. 

Senator ELLENDER. Who fixes that? 

Mr. Lincotn. The Joint Secretaries decided on that approach. 


SERVICE RIVALRY 


Senator ELLENDER. Are the services still vying with each other for 
the tax dollar? 

Mr. Lincoun. I[ think if each service had its way it would want 
more money than is necessary for the defense posture of the country. 

Senator ELLteNper. I[s it not a fact that each service believes it is 
the best? 

Mr. Lincoitn. There is no question about that. It is very under- 
standable. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why not do away with this wasteful competition 
and save some money? You are not going to do it by merely hiring 
more people. 

Mr. Lincoin. I agree with that, sir; not just by hiring people. 

There is no question about that. 

Senator CHAvrEz. You may proceed. 

Mr. Lincotn. Thank you, sir. 


REORGANIZATION ACT OF 1958 


It is worth noting that the Reorganization Act of 1958, by increasing 
the authorized strength of the Joint Staff, enabled the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff to play a much larger role in the evaluation process than 
heretofore. We intend to enlarge and improve this working relation- 
ship in future years. 

The Department also had the benefit of the active participation of 
the Office of the Director of Defense Research and Engineering 
established by the Defense Reorganization Act of 1958. 

The Defense budget developed in this manner was then presented 
to the President. The major issues relating to the composition and 
size of our military forces, to the choice of weapons systems, to the 
timing of procurement, and to the nature of the Defense research and 
development effort were thoroughly reviewed. 

The service Secretaries and the Chiefs of Staff were then invited 
by the President to present directly to him their individual views and 
comments on the Defense program and budget proposed for fiscal 
year 1961. 

As a final step in the process, the Defense budget was again dis- 
cussed with the President in the National Security Council. 


PLANNING OBJECTIVES 
In order to round out the discussion on this matter, we have pre- 


pared two tables for insertion in the record at this point, if the com- 
mittee so desires. 
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The first table (attachment A) shows, by service, the initial planning 
objectives, the initial service submissions as related to those planning 
objectives, and the amounts provided in the President’s budget— 
both in terms of new obligational authority and expenditures. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


TaBLE A.—New obligational authority and expenditures, fiscal year 1961~ 
President’s budget document compared with initial service submissions and planning 
objectives 

[Millions of dollars] | 





Initial service sub- 
Initial planning missions as related | President’s budget 
objectives to the initial plan- estimates 
ning objectives | 








New New New 
obliga- |Expendi-| obliga- |Expendi-| obliga- | Expendi. 
gational tures gational tures gational tures 











authority authority authority 
Department of Defense—Total: 
SDN occ cw cw nenecnne 40, 135 40, 590 37, 670 GO DES [osesccscaclosccuameee 
Addendum submission. .---......-.--- 3, 612 1, 204 3, 076 Sp SO Peneeiiabng asd aoe cas 
Additional submission----......--.--- lsxhabamelctnnh keieeais 3, 169 MS fax cannecen Lc ccgtereinas | 
|—-———S} | —$——— | ——— —  ————_ | —_—— | | 


Total, new obligational availability 
and expenditures__...............| 43,74 41,794 | 143,915 42, 628 40, 927 40, 995 



































Transfers from revolving SNe. 5 ctsabicete ai Lit tidia del olscw anced tlbketkeue BIO 1isci see 
Total, new obligational authority...| papweesalenenceihes ee eee : --| 40) 67? (Le 
Department of the Army: Pa oes | 
a 9, 548 9, 284 9, 549 DER bosctccicvshae ae 
Addendum submission - - - ‘ 77 257 77 257 ‘ ; <n 
DO SUI as. ic eins sche sesitlct Pieces 1, 194 DOO hibants decade 
Total, new obligational availability 
and expenditures - -. ER Se 10, 319 9, 541 11, 514 9, 746 9, 806 9, 383 
Transfers from revolving funds. ..-....|--------- phcihe ink hn Lee pane cam onl sega ota ONO Inndetns ts 
Total, new obligational authority--- ees fidicu umes cosets antes asad 0, 06 bsscccnaes 
Department of the Navy: Lam, 71h DAB he Di rae 
DE IR hn, dni oi cbinnime nok 11, 203 11, 467 11, 203 REET lincenncccck beaaabeneie 
Addendum submission - -.....-.-- roa 1, 068 356 1, 068 GOO Vesscbanccutiee saaeone 
Total, new obligational availability 
and expenditures. .............-.. 12,271 | 11,823 | 12,271} 11,823] 12,073 11,683 «=| 
rT Sn I lic itcentdn fee negumens lontindnedce momeamenan =i) latsanseile 
Total, new obligational authority.--|.....-....|-----.----|---------- bssehbenees 19; O08 i). snide 
Department of the Air Force: . ot fe ‘ 
en ae 18, 008 18, 343 15, 542 Ch eee 
Addendum submission -_..--.....-.-- 1, 557 519 1,022 fs nwduntoseumenel 
es ID sid iniia c cictintninc dn aideaewedlnnpneseiny 1, 815 GP bidtciiccc.s eee 
Total, new obligational availability 
and expenditures--...........-..-.- 19, 566 18, 862 18, 379 19, 345 17, 767 18, 614 T 
Transfers from revolving funds........|.--...----]----- ones iiveeseren[ebakenn une ED |e cnateune 
en, ey IE EEN oc biscnnnens sep acckanclechcenconalesecencann T790F |code 
Office of the Secretary of Defense: ~ a 
hi Ee 1, 37 1, 497 1, 376 S00 Tavnmcncnce eaeeeeees 
Addendum submission -............-- 216 72 216 TEE. bh . . cease bode 
ic ncnttinieneeliveabatebstenecéeaees 160 ED Sac cccsstsceensnecdneae 


Total, new obligational authority 
een | 1, 591 1, 569 11, 751 1,714 1, 281 1,315 


ee  —  ——————————————————————" 


1 Initial submission includes $250,000,000 for the SATURN program, whereas no amount is included in 
the column ‘‘President’s budget estimates” since funding for this program in 1961 was transferred to NASA, 
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NEw OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


Mr. Lincoun. The second table (attachment B) provides a com- 
parison, by appropriation, of the new obligational authority requested 
by the services with the amounts contained in the President’s budget. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


TaBLE B.—New obligational authority, fiscal year 1961—Service submissions and 
President’s budget estimate 


[Millions of dollars] 





Initial service} President’s 
Appropriation title submission budget 
(adjusted) ! estimate 





Title I, military personnel: 















BINT MINION cI a sits nesta de eda i ca pts cacao etc 3, 521 23, 521 
I EN GE sy eceses ansnininiieapntnintnns oe oodles votes sain el 2, 593 2 2, 588 
nr COOOL REOrNil CONDE... scnccucceccumacedsadedsasauwerna 607 607 
EN NUNN (AAU SONU ss <i ccsinssiss ccnsiias uch cies aalaclipetagnaiadnsanaguicn aicaet mania 4, 078 24,060 
I NN Ns ca cnc cats divas cain Aes Sp ear mse 220 200 
EE I DE Ga ono slain men nnleiuaiaine aaleedwnmudusiiuehe Maen 88 88 
PRENeEWO PORSOUNSL, MOPING COPING. 6a on once cncmccnnnnccasusasdncsecesecn 25 25 
I I UIE OO di hid ibpblnc Section elendeeiaeaen uae 56 54 
CSOD TOC OUNINNE AUT io iicccncancdsacknnscbasstinweunwecacnn 201 199 
National Guard personnel Air Force........... 2.2. .cnccecccccoccccuccs 48 46 
Retired pay, Department of Defense_----..-........--------__--------.- 775 775 
Proposed for later transmission: Retired pay, Department of Defense-_-___|_............. 24 
Oe, SEeD Dy TINIE POTION oni. sce ncnciiiniiccsndn desta seadaea 12, 213 12, 187 
Title II, operation and maintenance: 
Senna? His DAN ONNOD, DIU W os acsanenccncnaendawecdeeienneebwn 3, 169 3, 112 
Seperation Gt) Mameenence, NAVY... ene nnncceccenececusecsesaceca 2, 557 2, 550 
Operation and maintenance, Marine Corps-_......-....-..-----------.... 177 17 
Operation and maintenance, Air Force_---............--.----------.-..-. 4, 248 4, 282 
Operation and maintenance, Army National Guard_-_.....--.-.-..--.-.- 157 157 
Operation and maintenance, Air National Guard__............------..-. 174 176 
National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, Army__-...........- 1 (3) 
Operation and maintenance, Alaska Communication System, Army-_-. 6 7 
Salaries and expenses, Secretary of Defense. -.............---....--....-- 20 20 
Se EIGUOIUNNONNS OF EIONIID oo ook co ciccnnceadeduineseccenseksncsen 17 17 
Contingencies, Department of Defense_--.-.-...-.-.-.--- nth cacti skadiaondanae 30 30 
Salaries and expenses, Court of Military Appeals, Department of Defense. (3) (3) 
Ships’ stores profits, Navy (indefinite special fund) -..............-..--.. 5 ) 
Total, title II, operation and maintemance-_-__..............-.------.... 10, 559 10, 527 
Title III, procurement: 
Procurement of equipment and missiles, Army-.............-.-.-.------ 2, 453 1, 337 
Procurement of aircraft and missiles, Navy............................-. 2, 244 2,113 
Pecan O0is GORIVONGION, INQWY . ...cc.cncdacdaccnewunesucéesecscecus 1, 890 2, 032 
I 62S a ade ween eaaeeaememaene 481 434 
NINN, TUREOTIID CON en io ono cticnnteiddawracuboaidcocdcunounas 118 94 
I ORIIOIIINL, DEP DONODS 5c catcccdccsiadecdmameccndrenmsmncmegei 3, 812 2, 994 
IE i OOO. acc nmnaaeenmniecauedarenudnan 2, 610 3, 024 
ne PO TOOINUEED. RP ONO oi tenes ccansinachesmandacwduduscdlins 1, 219 1, 057 
ey GED Bhs PIPOIIUIIIING 565i cccacuntenaeuadeeWcasedusbomesd 14, 827 13, 085 
Title IV, research, development, test and evaluation: 
Research, development, test, and evaluation, Army--.-...-............... 1, 121 1, 042 
Research, development, test, and evaluation, Navy-----.--..-..--.---.-- 1, 268 1, 169 
Research, development, test, and evaluation, Air Force................-. 1, 419 1, 334 
Salaries and expenses, Advanced Research Projects Agency, Department 
a oe ee es eee eee ee 5 504 215 
Emergency fund, Department of Defense 150 150 
Total, title IV, research, development, test, and evaluation...........- 54, 463 3, 910 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 230. 
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TaBLE B.—New obligational authority, fiscal year 1961—-Service submissions and 
President’s budget estimate—Continued 


{Millions of dollars] 





ee 


|Initial service; President’s 
Appropriation title | submission budget 
| (adjusted)! | estimate 


— - a — - - - a ee 





Military construction: 
Military construction, Army 
Military construction, Navy 
Military construction, Air Force 
Military construction, Army Reserve 
Military construction, Naval Reserve 
Military construction, Air Force Reserve ore Saati 
Military construction, Army National Guard 
Military construction, Air National Guard _.-__--_- ies 
Military construction, Army (special foreign currenc y progr: BA cc ca 
Military construction, Navy (special foreign currency program) 
Military construction, Air Force (special foreign currency program) 
Loran stations, Department of Defense_.............--..-------- 


Total, miitery construction... .cseonsssscnns.-- 
Revolving funds civil: Bg techaninane nie 


Total, new obligational availability......................-.---- 5 43, 915 : 2 40, 927 
Transfers from revolving funds_.._......-_--- at piattnrensnwnnentale daa seaectee | —350 
Total, new obligational authority 5 43, 915 5 | 40, 577 

| 





! Service submissions, prepared and reviewed on the old appropriation structure, have been adjusted to 
permit comparison with ‘‘ President’s budget estimate’’ on the new appropriation structure. Amounts 
include basic and addendum submissions and additional submissions not in either the basic or addendum 
submissions. 

2 Includes transfer from stock fund. 

3 Less than $500,000. 

4 Subsequent to submission of the service request, this account was reclassified from a special fund to a 
trust fund account. 

5 Includes $250,000,000 for the Saturn program whereas no amount is included in the column “ President’s 
budget estimate’’ since funding for this program in 1961 was transferred to NASA. 


CHANGES IN BupGET STRUCTURE IN Fiscat YEAR 1961 


Mr. Lincotn. The only major change in the 1961 budget structure 
is a realinement of the Navy procurement appropriations. The major 
portion of the old “Aircraft and related procurement, Navy,” and the 


“Procurement of ordnance and ammunition, Navy,” accounts have 


been consolidated into one appropriation, ‘‘Procurement of aircraft 
and missiles, Navy.”’ This change parallels the consolidation of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics and the Bureau of Ordnance into the new 
Bureau of Naval Weapons. The “Shipbuilding and conversion, 
Navy,” appropriation is continued. A new appropriation, ‘Other 
procurement, Navy,” has been established, and all major procurement, 
other than aircraft, missiles, and ships has been transferred to this 
new account. To simplify further the budget structure of the Navy, 
certain procurement activities in the “Operation and maintenanee, 
Navy” account have been transferred to the new “Other procurement, 
Navy” account. The appropriation ‘Procurement, Marine Corps,” 
is continued unchanged. 

The 1961 budget carries one step further the effort to differentiate 
more clearly between procurement for operational, general service use 
or added to inventory upon delivery, on the one hi and, and research 
development, test, and evaluation on the other hand. The initial 
step was taken in the fiscal year 1960 budget. In the case of the 
Navy and Air Force, additional adjustments of this nature were made 
and, with respect to the Navy, substantially completed in the prepara- 
tion of the 1961 estimates. “The Ar my had already completed these 
adjustments in the 1960 budget. 
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FINANCIAL PLAN FOR FY 1961 
Obligation Plan for General Fund Appropriations FY 194 


Thousands of Dollars OBLIGATE 


Resources available for obligation in FY 1961 Planned apportionment program Unobligated balance in F 


Anticipated reimbursements based on Planned obligations Planned commitments 
orders to be received in FY 1961 
For 































































































FY 1961 Pt adetindin Obli- 

Appropriation title expro- ‘al icipe service Sete 
priations other  — obli- for 

sources Seem ase gations customer contract 

(direct) orders procure- 






orders 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 
Military Personnel, Army 
Military Personnel, Navy 
Military Personnel, Marine Corps 
lite Personnel, Air Force 
Reserve Personnel, Army 
Reserve Personnel, Navy 
Reserve Personnel, Marine Corps 
Reserve Personnel, Air Force 
National Guard Personnel, Army 
National Guard Personnel, Air Force 
Retired Pay, Department of Defense 


5h 5h i si 
? 3 3 x ’ 
Retired Pay, Department of Defense 


Proposed for later transmission 
SOT - ELTON PERSO | | | [a a | Re ee | = [aera 


ose a 3 Ee 


105,695 | worse 900] =| aR TOBRT| 1B; OO|— OG NTs | TTB Fro] wo, se, 300] sebsaeT| MaTss,seT[ || 
Tl, 
Aircraft, Missiles and Related Procurement, Air Force 414, 633 


000 = Ne 
Procurement other than Aircraft and Missiles, Air Force 221,431 


TOTAL - PROCUREN? 5 HBT, 39h ase | = |r a | Wa 350] I, SOE NR] — 516 255] TH BT, Ta | — 906 OOO] BABS GAT] TT OBO | BS aaT | eI 


RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST AND EVALUATION 

Research, Development, Test and Evaluation, Army 29,922} 1,041,700 7,418 7,418 1,079,040} 1,041,500 7,418] 1,048,918 30, 122 1,079, O40 30, 122 
Research, Development, Test and Evaluation, Navy 65,251| 1,169,000 22,531 1,102 23,633 1,257,884} 1,207,500 23,633} 1,231,133 a 751 1,257,884 * 751 
Research, Development, Test and Evaluation, Air Force 4, 5 » OOO B ee: B ee D4; ; — mH B ie 9 3935 500 » O04, 

Salaries ani Expenses, ARPA, Department of Defence | ie 215,000 eee ee S| es “asa 308 | "eke 736 | 39,79 
Emergency Fund, Department of Defense | aes 000 150, 4 “asa 000 


| "eke 000 
QUONL - RESEARCR, DEVELORERE, TOT AD BVALORIO A> & ERE 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 

Military Construction, Army 

Military Construction, Navy 

Military Construction, Air Force 

Milite Construction, Army Reserve 

Military Construction, Navy Reserve 

Military Construction, Air Force Reserve 

Military Construction, Army National Guard 

Mili Construction, Air National Guard 

Military Construction, Army (speci ore 

Military Construction, Navy (special foreign currency program 

Mili Construction, A.F. (special foreign currer prog, 

Loran Stations, Department of Defense 

Military Construction, Advanced Research Projects Agency 
Construction, Alaska Communication System, Army 




























Operation and Maintenance, Army 481,448 3, 593, 448 
Operation and Maintenance, Navy 153,458 | 2,703,458 2, 703,458 
Operation and Maintenance, Marine Corps 17,593 193, 593 














Operation and Maintenance, Air Force 4,555,124 

Operation and Maintenance, Army National Guard 

Operation and Maintenance, Air National Guard 

Promotion of Rifle Practice, Army 

Operation and Maintenance, Alaska Communication System, Arm 
ies and Expenses, crets of Defense 

Claims, Department of Defense 

Contingencies, Department of Defense 

Salaries and Expenses, Court of Military Appeals, Dept. of Def. 


TOTAL - OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 






PROCUREMENT 

Procurement of Equipment and Missiles, Ani 
Procurement of Aircraft and Missiles, Navy 
Shipbuilding and Conversion, Navy 

Other Procurement, Navy 

Procurement, Marine Corps 

Aircraft Procurement, Air Force 

Missile Procurement, Air Force 

Other Procurement, Air Force 

Aircraft and Related Procurement, Navy 
Procurement of Ordnance and Ammunition, Navy 








1,393,053 
087 


























mh 









OBLIGATIONS 
[—“Unobligated balance in Fy 1962 * 










Thousands of Dollars 













Planned apportionment 
Planned obligations Wanek 7 econ teeta 







































































Total Total 
obli- For eas ger Phy unobli- 
- or 
FY 1961 | Proposed anticipatea | Setions) | Servet | gations | ‘Total completion |  paiance 
appro- suppie- reimburse- smaiit obli- for (cols of avail- 
priations mentals ments (cols 283 gations customer 11+12) contract approved able in 
from new 445+9) (direct) orders procure- FY 1962 
(19) 
3,619, 502 26,09 
2,703,458 2, 703,458 a 
193,593 1,099 
ene ! 4 555,124 : 
ca : T, 000 Aga 
e 0, O00 
° 30, o00 
ef . ~ o 
27,143 
1,836,000 149,8 
1) 624; 22h 709,276 
1, 750,000 1,014,821 
e 22 29, 800 25,793 
1 1, Ts T2, 900 
680 : 1,017,600 
393,000 
b 3 
“oe 045, 1,06 , 335, 100 
000 9 ; mh, 053 
35, ’ 19 087 
ST, 388 | 33,085,000| | _____ =| aus] —~ | Wa 300] Us, B58 | 9,08 aRo] Wh, 30h nak] —F10,855]| TE Ths Tas 2,163,337 b 109, 527 
fe 6 251; 1 ” 169,000 22, se 1,102 23,633 1,257,884| 1,207,500 23, 633 * 231, 133 26, 751 1, 2221 884 26, 751 26,751 
1000 6 Pre. 6 aie » D4, ° » 900 6 Pee » 900 60,7 160, 7 
39, 796 "215,000 "arse 215,000 “as | 388 } “aks 796 8) 39, 796 
"arse 150, So “as 000 } “aks - 
oe a eno (295,951) _ 3,951,500 O38, 55 haa 5 295,951 ela 257,008 
6,000 93,696 
5,000 88,298 
5,000 356, 727 
a 2,105 
Ts » 625 
4,000 - 
20, 000 3,180 
7,000 = 
» 000 '. as a 2 O ee o 
as 5’ 000 #000 - 3000 has : 
4 000 - 
0, DOO 0, DOO 0, DOO 0, a - 


a iad hl at — crt ht ake gage 


* 913,026 
189,196 
6352630 
















553, 144 


= ,309 
05, 054 







Military oe, Army 


Military Personnel, Navy 
ar pebas Personnel, Marine Corps 

ry Personne Force 
Reserve Personnel, Army 
Reserve Personnel, Navy 
Reserve Personnel, Marine Corps 
Reserve Personnel, Air Force 
National Guard Personnel, Army 
National Guard Personnel, Air Force 
Retired Pay, Department of Defense 
Proposed for later transmission: 
Retired Pay, Department of Defense 


TOTAL - MILITARY PERSONNEL 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 

Operation and Maintenance, Army + 

Operation and Maintenance, Navy ‘ 2” 703,458 

Operation and Maintenance, Marine Corps 194, 682 193,593 
ration and Maintenance, Air Force 4, 28: : 4,555 12h 4.555 12 

Operation and Maintenance, Army National Guard an atti = — : “ 7 — ? 4 , 

Operation and Maintenance, Air National Guard 

Promotion of Rifle Practice, Army 


ration and Maintenance, Alaska Communication System, Arn 
eerie and Expenses, Secretary of Defense 
Claims, Department of Defense 


Contingencies, Department of Defense 
Salaries and Expenses, Court of Military Appeals, Dept. of Def. 


TOTAL - OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 








PROCUREMENT 
Procurement of Equipment and Missiles, Ans 
Procurement of Aircraft and Missiles, Navy 
Shipbuilding and Conversion, Navy 
Other Procurement, Nae 
Procurement, Marine Corps 
Aircraft Procurement, Air Force 
Missile Procurement, Air Force 
Other Procurement, Air Force 
Airc nd Re d Procurement, Navy 
Procurement of Ordnance and Ammunition, Navy 
Aircraft, Missiles and Related Procurement, Air Force 
Procurement other than Aircraft and Missiles, Air Force 











TOTAL - PROCUREMENT 
RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST AND EVALUATION 
Research, Development, Test and Evaluation, Army 29, 922 wanme] = - 7,418 | 1,079,040} 1,041,500 7,418] 1,048,918 1,079, Oho 
¢ 251| 1,169,000 , 0% 23,633 | 1,257,884) 1 ats 500 23,633| 1,231,133 1,257, 884 





Research, Devel nt, Test and Evaluation, Na 
Research, Development, Tes uation, Air Force 
Salaries and Expenses, ARPA, Department of Defense 39, 7196 215,000 
Emergency Fund, Department of Defense = co} 


TOTAL - RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST AND EVALUATION 


5, OOO pr Dy OO 5. OOO » 200 . pot, 
254,796 "215,000 | ‘ago 254, 796 
150, 000 150, 000 | ‘ago 000 150, 000 


000 
jae] 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 
Military Construction, Army 
Military Construction, Navy , ap 93, 696 
Military Construction, Air Force 880 ae an : oe = ne 
Mili Construction, Army Reserve anh , oes 7 356, 727 
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FiscaL YEAR 1961 FINANCIAL PLAN 


Mr. Chairman, with the committee’s permission, I would like to 
Jace in the record at this time the financial plan for fiscal year 1961 
for the military functions of the Department of Defense. 

As the committee knows, this plan brings together in one table a 
presentation of all the financial resources anticipated to be available 
to Department of Defense military functions for obligations and com- 
mitment in 1961, and the planned applications of these resources. It 
js one of the prince ipal tools for managing the financial resources of the 
Department and serves as an over: all plan for the obligation, com- 
mitment, and apportionment of funds. The plan is both a planning 

and working document and is kept up to date by periodic revision. 
The document now before you is dated January 18, 1960, and reflects 
the financial plans of the Department of Defense as we know them 
today. 


(The financial plan referred to faces this page.) 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Lincoin. The first block of figures—columns 2 through 10— 
appearing in this plan, shows the resources available for obligati on in 
fiscal year 1961; the second block—columns 11 through 16—shows the 
planned apportionme nt program for that year; and the last block— 
golumns 17 through 19—shows the unobligated balances expected to 
be carried over into fiscal year 1962. 

Column 2 indicates that a total of about $6.6 billion in unobligated 
Palances will probably be carried into fiscal year 1961. Of this 
amount, about $4.1 billion is expected to be firmly committed by 
June 30, 1960, through the issuance of procurement and construction 
Wirectives. The balance of $2.6 billion consists of $1.1 billion for the 
completion of projects which will already have been started by June 
30, 1960, and $1.4 billion in unprogramed funds which have been ap- 
plied to finance 1961 programs in lieu of new appropriations. 

Senator ELuenpmER. | notice that the Department of the Air Force 
will have an unobligated balance of almost $31 billion and the Navy 
§2% billion, and the Army a little over a half billion dollars. 

Most of these amounts are for procurement, I presume. 

_ Mr. Lincoxn. That is true, $5,500 million of the $6,600 million 
total would be for procurement. 

Senator ExLenpeEr. In other words, that is what you will have 
Teft over to begin the next fiscal year? 

> Mr. Lincoun. Y es, sir; but most of it will be committed by June 30, 
1960. 


CARRYOVER FUNDS 


As I was about to explain in my statement here, approximately 
$1,400 million will be carried over into the new fiscal year for applica- 
tion to 1961 programs. 

Senator Envenper. $1.4 billion of the total aggregating 
$6,642,981 ,000, will be carried over then. 

Mr. Lrncoun. $1.4 billion of the $6.6 billion will be unprogramed 
and will be applied to finance fiscal year 1961 programs. 
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Senator CHAvez. You would not only have the money you are 
asking for in this bill, but you would also have the unprogramed 
money carried over. 

Mr. Lincoin. That is right, $1.4 billion of unprogrammed money. 
What we have done in the new budget, of course, is to apply the 
credit of $1,400 million to the 1961 budget and reduce our request 
in the 1961 budget by that amount. 

Senator CHavez. Yes, but it does not tell the story of the dollars 
that you actually spend. 

Mr. Lincoun. That is right, insofar as what the expenditures yi] 
be in the next year. 

Senator CHavnz. Go ahead. 

Senator ELtenper. The amount of unobligated balances, I am 
glad to note, is about as low as you have had it in a long while. 

Mr. Lincotn. That is correct, sir. 

I am happy to say under our present program it will be $1.6 billion 
lower at the end of 1961. Of course, this does not include the w.- 
obligated balances of common item orders which will be issued under 
the fiscal year 1961 MAP program. We hope to keep it down. The 
lower we can get it, the better off we are, provided we can run the 
business in an orderly way. 

Senator ELLeENDER. I am glad I have had some small part in r- 
ducing the amounts of unobligated funds. 

Mr. Lincoun. I know, sir. I have read the prior hearings and | 
know you have been very alert to that problem. 

Senator CHAavnz. You may proceed. 


FUNDS APPROPRIATED IN EXCESS OF PRESIDENTS BUDGET 


Mr. Lincoxn. Included in the $1.4 billion figure is $222 million of 
the $922 million in funds appropriated by the Congress in excess of 
the President’s 1960 budget request, which Secretary Gates discussed 
before this committee on February 1. 

Column 3 shows the new obligational authority currently being 
considered by the committee, and in the case of military construction, 
the amount to be considered later. 


PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL 


? 


Column 4, ‘Proposed supplementals,” consists of one item—$24 
million, for retired pay, which Secretary Gates has already discussed. 
However, it now appears that this figure may be too low. On the 
basis of a preliminary analysis of a full actuarial study, which has 
just been completed, the cost of this legislation may run $6 to $7 
million higher. 

FUNDS PROVIDED BY TRANSFER 


Column 5 shows the amount—$350 million—recommended in the 
President’s budget to be provided by transfer from the revolving funds 
of the Department of Defense in lieu of new appropriations. Other 
amounts shown in this column represent transfers among appropria- 
tions and, accordingly, are ‘“‘wash’’ transactions which have no effect 
on the total. 


trea 
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ure ANTICIPATED REIMBURSEMENTS 
ed Column 6, ‘Anticipated reimbursements from military assistance 
ey program orders,” is necessarily incomplete since there is no firm basis 
the at this time for determining either the value or distribution of the bulk 
est of such orders that may be received by these appropriation accounts 
next year. The items shown in this column reflect the adjustments 
‘in made in the Navy’s appropriations structure and are, therefore, simply 
| offsetting transfers from one appropriation to another. If the Con- 
vill | gress approves the 1961 Military Assistance Program recommended by 


the President, the anticipated reimbursements from this source may 

| total $900 million to $1 billion. It should be noted that the $1,443 

am | million shown in footnote (*) to this financial plan includes MAP 

orders which are expected to be issued to the stock funds as well as 
to the appropriation accounts shown in this plan. 


lion | Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, in reading your description of 

up. | column 6, anticipated reimbursements from military assistance pro- 

der gram orders, you state it is necessarily incomplete. Can you give us 

The an idea as to what your estimates are? 

the Mr. Lincotn. We estimate—assuming the Congress approves the 
_ program that goes before it this year—that it will run from $900 

. million to $1 billion in reimbursable orders from the military assistance 

programs back to the service accounts shown here. 
id I Senator CHavuz. How do you get reimbursed? 


REIMBURSEMENTS FROM MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Lincotn. We will be reimbursed from the ‘Military assist- 
ance” appropriation. 


n of Senator Cuavuz. We still pay for it? 

33 of Mr. Lincoun. Yes; we do, sir. 

ssed Senator CHavez. Do not be disappointed if Congress provides less 
| money. 

eing FUNDS SUBJECT TO AUTOMATIC APPORTIONMENT 

tion, 


Mr. Lincoin. Column 7 reflects the amounts—$101 million—sub- 
ject to automatic apportionment under arrangements worked out 
with the Bureau of the Budget. These are reimbursable orders 

| involving, primarily, work or services rather than equipment or 
—$24 | supplies. This arrangement should encourage cross-servicing, which 


ssed. I understand the Congress strongly favors, by eliminating the need 
1 the for specific Bureau of the Budget reapportionment action to cover the 
| has out-of-pocket costs of increased workloads caused by these orders. 
0 $7 In brief, it eliminates redtape. 


REIMBURSEMENTS FROM OTHER SOURCES 


1 the Column 8 represents anticipated reimbursements from all other 
‘unds = —-—« Sources, amounting to a total of $1,538 million. Approximately $900 
)ther — million of this amount represents reimbursements arising from intra- 
ypria- departmental transactions, which serve to increase the apparent, but 
effect | not the actual, total resources shown on the books as available for 

obligation. This is because certain transactions are concurrently 

treated as direct obligations by the ordering service or appropriation 
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and as reimbursable obligations by the service which performs the 
work or procures the articles. 
Column 9 is simply the total of columns 6, 7, and 8. 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONAL AVAILABILITY 


Taking all of these resources into account—recognizing that about 
$900 million represents reimbursements arising from intradepart 
mental transactions—the total obligational avails ability for fiscal yes 
1961 would amount to about $49.2 billion as shown in column 10. 

Senator Cuavez. I still want to get clear on this military assistance 
program. The reimbursements that we are speaking about are 
interdepartmental reimbursements? 

If vou get something from the Navy to supply some other country, 
how is the Navy reimbursed? 

Mr. Lincoin. Well, from the “Military assistance program” 
appropriation. 

Senator CHAVEZ. Suppose we send 20 airplanes from the Air Force 
as military assistance for some country. How does the Air Force 
get reimbursed for that? 

Mr. Lincoutn. What would happen is that the appropriation which 
Congress made for the military assistance program last year—$1,300 
million—would be debited for the cost of the airplanes and the Air 
Force account would be credited for the same amount. 

The Air Force puts a price on it as to how much the planes cost 
them, allowing for their age and condition. Then, when it gets this 
money back from the military assistance program, it can either use it 
to buy replacement aircraft or it can use the money in the aircraft 
program otherwise. 

In other words, it might be an on-the-shelf item for which no 
replacement is needed. 

SENATOR CHAveEz. Suppose those 20 planes were intended to be 
used for certain purposes? 

Mr. Lincoun. By the Air Force? 

Senator CHavez. Yes. 

Mr. Lincoitn. Then they would replace the ‘m. with the money they 
receive from the “Military assistance program” appropriation. They 
would use that money to replace the 20 planes which they in effect 
sold to the military assistance program. 

Senator Cuavez. I understand it now. 


PLANNED APPORTIONMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Lincoutn. To continue with my statement, based on this gross 
availability of $49.2 billion, the planned apportionment program 
would include $42.4 billion for direct obligation for service account 
(col. ry $1,780 million for obligations against customer orders 
(col. 12 - $300 million for the unobligated portions of procurement 
ecient covered by letter contracts, which are similar to obliga- 
tions, even though they cannot be recorded as such under the criteria 
established by section 1311 of the Supplemental Appropriation Act 
of 1955 (col. 14); and $3,294 million for other commitments (col. 15). 

Planned apportionments for 1961, therefore, total almost $47.8 
billion (col. 16). 
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On the basis of the program, the total unobligated balance at the 
end of fiscal year 1961 would be almost $5 billion, as shown in column 
19; $3.6 billion of this amount is expected to be firmly committed by 
June 30, 1961. The balance of $1.4 billion will be held in reserve for 
the completion of programs started before June 30, 1961, but for which 
obligations need not be made until later. 

To this $5 billion in column 19 must be added, perhaps, $400 to 
$600 million relating to 1961 military assistance program orders 
against which funds will not have been obligated by the end of the 
fiscal year. Thus the unobligated balances may amount to $5.4 to 
$5.6 billion when the books are closed on fiscal year 1961. 

As Senator Ellender pointed out, it will be approximately $1 billion 
less than the balance we carried over from 1960. 


Mivirary ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


This year, for the first time, the estimates for the military assistance 
portion of the mutual security program have been included in the 
defense chapter of the President’s budget. This is in line with the 
provisions of section 101 of the Mutual Security Act of 1959, which 
amended the basic law to provide in part as follows: 

Programs of military assistance subsequent to the fiscal year 1960 program shall 
be budgeted so as to come into competition for financial support with other ac- 
tivities and programs of the Department of Defense. 

The authorization for such appropriations is also contained in the 
same section, as follows: 

There is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the President for fiscal years 
1961 and 1962 such sums as may be necessary from time to time to carry out the 
purposes of this chapter. 

This 2-year authorization is in contrast to the previous congres- 
sional practice of granting authorizations for military assistance only 
on a year-to-year basis—a practice still in effect for most of the 
economic assistance part of the mutual security program. 


HOUSE PROCEDURE 


We have been advised that the House Committee on Appropriations 
will not act on the military assistance estimates in connection with the 
Department of Defense Appropriation Act for fiscal year 1961. 
Instead, it will be handled by a separate subcommittee of the House 
Appropriations Committee in connection with the Mutual Security 
Appropriations Act for 1961. The appropriate representatives of the 
Department of Defense will be prepared to discuss the military assist- 
ance program when those estimates are considered by the Senate. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Although the military assistance program is not before your com- 
mittee at this time, it might be helpful to the committee to discuss 
briefly the impact of the military assistance program on the financial 
programs of the military departments. Approximately three-fourths 
of the military assistance program is implemented through the issuance 
of orders to the military departments for the delivery of goods and 
services to participating foreign governments—the balance of the 
military assistance program is obligated directly through agreements 
with contractors or foreign governments. 
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Receipt of a military assistance program order gives the military 
department authority to obligate funds for the required materiel in 
anticipation of reimbursement. When it is necessary to maintain 
service inventories of materiel at prescribed levels, or to acquire items 
not on hand in service stocks, a contract for the military assistance 
program requirement is placed, either separately or in conjunction 
with an order to meet regular military department requirements, 
Such contracts obligate the military department’s appropriation 
accounts, even though they will be subsequently reimbursed from 
the military assistance program appropriation when delivery is made, 

In some cases, service inventories may be adequate to permit 
delivery of the required items to the military assistance program from 
stocks on hand. Under these circumstances, it is sometimes possible— 
although to a lesser degree than in former years—for the military 
service handling the military assistance program order to use the 
“earnings” or reimbursements to replace the items sold to the military 
assistance program with later and improved models. This con- 
tributes to the modernization of the military department’s own 
inventories. 

Inasmuch as the military assistance program normally is not fully 
developed by the time the military functions budget is completed, it 
is not possible to predict, this early in the year, the specific impact 
of military assistance operations on the financial plans of the services. 


UNOBLIGATED AND UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Attachment C to this statement provides a running account of 
unobligated balances, new obligational availability, and obligations 
incurred for each fiscal year, 1951 through 1961. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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Mr. Lincoun. It is apparent from this table that the downward 
trend in unobligated balances will continue through fiscal year 1961. 
This will be true even if the estimated $400 to $600 million in fiscal 
year 1961 military assistance program orders, against which funds 
will not have been obligated by the end of the fisc ‘al year, are added 
to the closing fiscal year 1961 balance. The unobligated balances 
carried Over into fiscal year 1962 would then be about $5.4 to $5.6 
billion compared with nage balances of $6.6 billion, expected 
to be carried over into fiscal year 1961. 

The reduction of $1 to $1.2 billion j is about equal to that portion of 
the unobligated balances carried into and applied to 1961 programs, 
as I mentioned earlier. No such unobligated balances are presently 
expected to be carried over into fiscal year 1962 for application to 
new programs. ‘This, I understand, is what the C ongress is interested 
in. Considering the nature and composition of the programs that 
will be underway at that time, and the leadtimes involved, we believe 
this level of unobligated balances is about as low as practical. 

Attachment D provides a similar running account of unexpended 
balances, new expenditure availability, and expenditures for each 
fiscal year, 1951 through 1961. 

(The t table referred to follows: ) 


TaBLE D.— Estimated expenditures and amounts available for expenditure, summary 
by service, fiscal years 1951-61 


{Millions of dollars] 





| | iOSD and 
Available for expenditure | Total Army | Navy |Air Force} inter- 

| | service 

| | activities 


FISCAL YEAR 1951 








Adustments to unexpended balance brought forward_ —19 | -9 —6 | wh cccanaak 
Equals revised unexpended balance brought forward_ 9, 854 2, 436 3, 584 3, 823 10 
Plus: 
New expenditure availability_.................-. | 48,179 | 19,282] 12,396 15, 816 | 684 
co id deast aad seine, Sandan bacenniaee 94 sd 62 | —240 
Equals total available--_---_-- i a er coe rae 58, 033 21,813 16,064 | 19,702 | 455 
Less: | 
Expenditures, actual (combined statement) - -_- 19, 772 7,478 | 5, 584 | 6, 349 | 362 
RE ee a ee Packeans 115 31 | 67 | 18 | (4) 
Equals unexpended balance June 30, 1951_.---- 38,145 | 14,304 | 10,413 | 13, 335 | 93 
| | 
FISCAL YEAR 1952 
Plus: | | 
New expenditure availability_...........-.-.- -_| 60,494] 21,633 | 16,088 22, 244 | 529 
I DOG ak cakclclumdanawnicn naka cnnanscs : —2 | —24 30 | 76 | —83 
: Equals total available. ._...- nlite tieteiahibed | 98,638 | 35,913} 26,531 | 35,655 | 539 
@SS: | 
Expenditures, actual (combined statement at 38,972 | 15,708} 10,161 12, 711 392 
RNIN 2d) ct cGbaacakupec adios nas 322 | 93 | 138 89 | 2 
Equals unexpended balance June 30, 1952____-- 59, 344 20,113 | 16,232 22, 855 | 145 
FISCAL YEAR 1953 
Adjustments to unexpended balance brought | | | | 
ha ee ng cate anaoel 178 180 —3 1 | (1) 
Equals revised unexpended balance brought | 
a nc a ae ee : 59, 522 20,292 | 16,229 22, 856 | 144 
Plus: 
New expenditure availability_...........-_.--- 47,028 | 13,232 | 12,651 20, 596 | 550 
mamneiers. net. ...<.00.<ccccecasas- ca ea (1) 277 | —96 | —173 | —8 
Equals total available. ......................-.- | 106,550 | 33,801 28, 784 43,279 | 687 





See footnotes at end of table, p. 245. 
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TaBLE D.—Estimated expenditures and amounts available for expenditure, sum mary 
by service, fiscal years 1951-61—Continued 


[Millions of dollars] 





SL 





: : _ {OSD and 

Available for expenditure Total Army Navy |Air Force} inter. 

Service 

activities 
ddeihai ca cnn inner ncn winnie oi 

FISCAL YEAR 1953—continued 
Less: 
Expenditures, actual (combined statement) _ __-- 43, 711 16, 337 11, 878 15, 087 409 
IN aS cide teetectedeiknaciansdé 573 162 250 118 43 
Equals unexpended balance June 30, 1953___..- 62, 267 17, 302 16, 656 28, 074 5 
FISCAL YEAR 1954 





Adjustment to unexpended balance brought for- 





















































GRE Gitidacdacasnddebkssinbisthihudadudwegcaauls —115 —95 —14 | —6 walle 
ong revised unexpended balance brought forward.| 62,152 | 17, 207 16,642 | 28, 068 | 235° 
lus: 
New expenditure availability.................-- 34, 507 12, 947 9, 372 11, 418 770 
eI ERG a erwhigiakseccgenned<beunscasecas we —174 —138 —50 —7 21 
tt Beit bat bela token pameceeeGe —535 —285 OW st maenntenidd Pajaliodaciics 
rece: Ee TUAls total available..........---.------ _.---| 95,950} 29,731 | 25,715 | 39,479] 1.0% 
@Ss: 
Expenditures, actual (combined statement) - ---- 40, 336 12, 910 11, 293 15, 668 464 
Re SD iii. ccmiacitatoncnannvtnacnioenns 527 189 118 155 65 
Equals unexpended balance, June 30, 1954_.--- 55, 087 16, 631 14, 305 23, 655 | 496 
FISCAL YEAR 1955 
Plus: 
New expenditure availability.................... 29, 728 7, 660 | 9, 766 11, 637 | 666 
Transfers, net........-.- igéenintmiacc atta —68 —210 | —8 250 —100 
SEIS SERS T PLR Tee Se Eee arom nee —1, 050 —800 — 225 0200 |. couse 
. Equals total available....................--..- 83,698 | 23,282} 23,838] 35,517] 1,062 
eSs: 
Expenditures, actual (combined statement) -._-- 35, 532 8, 899 9, 733 16, 407 494 
TE Ee a 2, 804 1, 724 735 326 19 
Equals unexpended balance June 30, 1955._.__- 45, 362 12, 658 13, 370 18, 784 | 549 
Memo: Anticipated reimbursements from unde- | | | 
livered MAP orders. .........-- sine eh caemanaa (4, 178) (902) | (245) GC Bb jae | 
FISCAL YEAR 1956 | 
Plus: | 
New expenditure availability. .........-.-.---.2. 33, 937 7, 849 9,648 | 15,772 667 
coo ee Se ee a ae ee eee | —816 —750 — 66 —85 85 
RE eee —1, 658 —700 — 503 466 hts tics 
L ee ee eee 76, 825 19,057 | 22,450 34, 016 1, 301 
SS: | 
Expenditures, actual (combined statement) ----. | 35,791 &, 702 9, 744 16, 749 506 
Lapsed funds...... hisssankas cen se hagidciginle Saba psapaaaae 2, 544 1,779 | 320 178 | 266 
Equals unexpended balance June 30, 1956... .-- 38, 490 8, 576 12, 386 17, 089 | 439 
Memo: Anticipated reimbursements from unde- 
SPO PILE CE iccccindinsnnioncipernanenncan (2, 642) | (572) | (220) (1, 800) L.ceacasces 
Equals unexpended balance June 30, 1956.....-| 38,490 8,576 | 12,386 17, 089 439 
Memo: Anticipated reimbursements from unde- | | 
BNE DEA OG siiiiincdsccctnccssnccdconvascccs 2, 642) | (572) | (220) C1, 860) | ccanaenee 
FISCAL YEAR 1957 
Plus: 
New expenditure availability. ................-.. 36, 742 7, 901 10, 478 17, 697 666 
PUN MGs duiccsccncendsveckwncécsdimacecsesun —114 —169 | —49 81 B 
ND a snc bd acnctddadsunnsabhitiens ie —718 — 467 —201 o 80 hi sccenesse 
Le Bamals total GPO in onc cen cccccccscnsccscce 74, 400 15,842 | 22,613 34, 816 | 1, 128 
SS: 
Expenditures, actual (combined statement) .-.-. 38, 439 9, 063 10, 398 18, 363 615 
Unobligated balances withdrawn............---.- 1, 301 476 377 138 309 
Equals unexpended balance June 30, 1957... -- 34, 660 | 6, 303 11, 838 16, 316 m4 | 
Memo: Anticipated reimbursements from unde- 
8 EES See eae (2, 252) (649) (229) (1, 878) |. -<diliete 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 245. 
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ary TaBLE D.—Estimated expenditures and amounts available for expenditure, summary 
by service, fiscal years 1951-61—Continued 


[Millions of dollars] 

































































ee Ne a sciatica 
and ; : l\OSD and 
or Available for expenditure Total Army Navy /jAir Force} inter- 
‘ice service 
ities activities 
FISCAL YEAR 1958 
Plus: . ih a 

409 New expenditure availability................._-- 37, 330 8, 128 10, 693 17, 731 777 

43 NEG TE nants a ieimidasunkadaeaeeousas —645 | —455 OTE Riictincincickai cose Pavia neadletanaa 

om - = eaneediemans — 

235, TUG GUE CU ORIN so oi sis Shc entnnccnmmne: 71, 345 13, 976 22, 341 34, 047 981 

Less: 
Expenditures, actual (combined statement)...-| 39,062 9, 051 10, 906 18, 435 669 
Unobligated balances withdrawn-_--..-...------- 199 40 43 96 19 
Equals unexpended balance June 30, 1958_-....| 32,085 4, 885 11, 392 15, 516 293 
aoe Memo: Anticipated reimbursements from unde- 

235 DS BOE GROMN Gs cin danvannnntiniakaaacatoxnaunan 2, 232) | (1, 080) (262) Uc cdccsaca 

770 FISCAL YEAR 1959 
hs Adjustment to unexpended balance brought for- 
ce RINE Ooo renusdcieusuwctdnntaedscessseesadennensees OE idadeeceds 1D cencananpenetends 
|, 026 s eS : . 

Equals revised unexpended balance brought 

464 Birk ta cnndasddatsuGweuveesdarnuephuane 32, 083 4, 885 11, 390 15, 516 293 

65 Plus: ; able 
dosaaias New expenditure availability.............-.-.... 41, 706 | 9, 759 11, 979 18, 712 1, 255 

496 PERMIT DUN os ainiecancnuatcummdnaeecwbanannamianits —627 —385 —177 —39 —25 

Equals total available. ........................ 73, 162 14, 259 23, 192 34, 189 1, 522 
Less: 

666 Expenditures—Actual (combined statement) -_-- 41, 233 9, 468 11, 728 19, 084 953 
—100 Unobligated balances withdrawn. .......-..--.-- 294 119 93 32 51 
alee Equals unexpended balance June 30, 1959_..._- 31, 635 4, 673 11, 371 15, 073 518 
1, 062 Memo: Anticipated reimbursements from unde- 

EE ONES ica ca dan uoadgudadwakuhwane (1, 735) (801) (353) CR cases ai 

494 

19 FISCAL YEAR 1960, ESTIMATED 
ins Plus: 
549 New expenditure availability_............-..-..- 41, 052 9, 960 11,313 18, 500 1,279 
Proposed supplemental. ............-.6ce<<ccccce | BOP Bers uapgteos Saieniceiechatins SO iccsas 
ona IEG c= oacaunehonncidnicunncanadwananames — 433 —282 —99 —48 —4 
le Equals total available... ..................s.<- 72, 279 14, 350 22, 585 33, 551 1, 793 
$8: 
7 IN gic sei duiniin cm uniciidcacdsmnmepwename | 40,945 | 9, 349 11, 571 18, 823 1, 202 
85 Unobligated balances withdrawn_..-....-..----- 98 45 44 2 7 
akin Equals unexpended balance June 30, 1960._._-- | 31,236 4, 956 10, 970 14, 725 | 584 
1, 301 Memo: Anticipated reimbursements from unde- | 
nS EC | (1,343 | (716) (289) Ce iciaccd 
506 
266 FISCAL YEAR 1961, ESTIMATED 
| 
439 Plus: 
New expenditure availability_.................-- 40, 903 9, 806 12, 073 17, 767 1, 257 
aca Proposed for later transmission. .--.......------- De lass séentiacws inna cencycieneexacesaetell 24 
oneal oe paiaeche actin —351 | —261 —60 OE cicsiciasian 
439 et ee ees eer eee ee — 
Equals total available__........--- skdeemiee 71, 812 14, 501 22, 983 32, 462 1, 865 
oe Less: 
I i | 40,995 9, 383 11, 683 18, 614 1,315 
Unobligated balances withdrawn_-___.-.-.------- Sicatarcielaaakars id cetueide beucanneae belieeanere Rieaaainee 
666 Equals unexpended balance June 30, 1961_....-| 30, 817 5, 118 11, 300 13, 848 550 
B | Memo: Anticipated reimbursements from unde- 
te ROG ES GHUMID ca cncnccsccceccstacccnesececke| (ESRI (282) (139)| (15) (1, 149) 
a | 
1, 128 
1 Less than $500,000. 
615 * Adjustments to reflect change in accounting procedure throughout Government in handling of Economy 
30 Cis Act working funds. 
Bae Reflects reclassification of certain appropriations from “‘ military” to “civil functions.” 
204 ‘ Reflects reclassification of ‘Ships’ stores profits, Navy,” to trust fund. 


NoTte.—Amounts will not necessarily add to totals due to rounding. 
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TREND IN UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Mr. Lincotn. Here, again, the modest downward trend is expected 
to continue. The closing balance of June 30, 1961, is estimated at 
$30.8 billion, about $400 million less than the estimated balance for 
June 30, 1960, and about $800 million less than for June 30, 1959, 
Of course, the greater portion of these balances is already obligated 
or committed. 


SUMMARY OF PROGRAM CONTENT OF FiscaL YEAR 1961 BuDGET 


There are also available additional tables which provide further 
detail on the fiscal year 1961 budget. 

Attachment E, in three parts, provides a summary of new obliga- 
tional authority, direct obligations and expenditures by both fune- 
tional area and organizational component for fiscal years 1961, 1960, 


and 1959. 
(The table referred to follows:) 


—Budget summary 


E. 


FISCAL YEAR 1961 
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250 DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS, 1961 
FUNCTIONAL AREAS 


Mr. Lincotn. Attachment F provides a summary comparison of 
new obligational authority, direct obligations, and expenditures for 
fiscal vears 1959-61, by functional areas. 

The 1960 figures in these tables include a proposed 1960 supple- 
mental—for ‘Military personnel, Air Force’—in the amount of 
$25 million. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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MEASURE OF PLANNED PROGRAMS 


Mr. Lincoun. Because of the carry-over of unobligated funds from 
prior years, direct obligations are perhaps the best over-all measure of 
the programs actually planned to be implemented in a given fiscal 
year. For this reason, it may be most useful to the committee if the 
discussion of the composition of the 1961 budget were in terms of 
direct obligations, as shown in the center block of attachment F. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


For military personnel costs—<Active Forces, Reserve Forces, and 
retired pay—the 1961 budget provides $12,187 million. 

Obligations for Active Forces personnel will amount to $10, 
776 million—and increase of $155 million over 1960 and $107 million 
over 1959. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why should there be such an increase in this 
appropriation? As I understand, there has been a cutback. 

Mr. Lincotn. There has been a cutback as I will explain later, 
There has been a cutback in numbers of personnel, but the costs per 
person have gone up. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why? 

Mr. Lincotn. Partly in proficiency pay, partly in allowances, and 
that type of thing. I have it here. 

Senator CHavez. There has been an increase in number of depend- 
ents. 

Mr. Lincoutn. That is true, sir. 

Senator Extenper. Of your entire budget of $40 billion plus, I 
notice that in excess of $12.3 billion goes for pay? 

Mr. Lincoun. That is correct. 


RETIRED PAY 


Senator ELLENDER. Does that amount include the retired pay? 

Mr. Lincoun. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. The retired pay for fiscal year 1959 was $640 
million. Is that correct? 

Mr. Lincoxtn. That is right. 

Senator ELLENDER. For this fiscal year it will be $775 million. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. Lincotn. There is also the $24 million supplemental bill that 
I just mentioned here. 

Senator ELLeENpER. What is the full amount requested in this 
budget for retired pay? 


SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 


Mr. Lincoun. We are asking in this bill $775 million and then we 
have a proposed supplemental of $24 million. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why will the supplemental be necessary? 

Mr. Lincouin. As I understand it, new legislation is required to 
cover in certain retired personnel who are not being paid at the new 
rates. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is just $1 million under $800 million? 

Mr. Lincoin. That is right, sir. 
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Senator ELLENDER. That is what you will require for fiscal 1961 

unless you have more supplementals. 

Mr. Lincoun. That is right, sir. We do not anticipate any more 
supplementals for this year. But it is obvious that the cost of retired 
pay is going to go up over the years. 

Senator ELLENDER. I don’t know where we are going but we are 
on our way, Mr. Lincoln. 

Mr. Lincoun. That is right, sir. 


QUESTION OF NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL 


Senator Cuavez. Why cannot the Department ask for the money 
it needs in the regular bill, the bill that is before us now, instead of 
coming up later with a supplemental request? 

General Moore. Mr. Chairman, that $24 million is not yet 
authorized by law. That authorization is in a bill pending before 
the authorizing committees to give certain people that retired before 
June 1, 1958 the same retired pay as those who retired after June 1, 
1958. 

So the reason we did not ask for these funds at the same time is 
because they were not authorized. 

Senator ELLENDER. I am not complaining so much about it coming 
in by supplemental, but rather that the amount is growing. 

As I recall, this amount is going to increase gradually over the years. 
Ifmy memory treats me right, it will near $2 billion by 1970. 

Mr. Lincoun. In 1972. 

Senator Cuavez. I think you have a right to complain, but I do 
not see why the military should be blamed for it. We » passed the law. 

Senator ELLENDER. When I voted for the bill, I thought it was 
going to keep experienced people in the armed services. 

Senator CHAvnz. As a career? 

Senator ELLeNpDER. Not only for career purposes but it would also 
enable us to retain their knowledge for scientific purposes. 

Well, it has been done. I just thought I would bring it to your 
attention. 

Senator CHavez. My chief complaint on retirement is this: Grad- 
uates of West Point or Annapolis, who are in the best of health, 
retire for one reason or another and then go to work for companies 
they dealt with while in the service. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Of course, that is a general criticism, but it 
strikes me that all of this is taking patriotism out of the hearts of our 
servicemen. 

Tam presently receiving many letters from people requesting that I 
keep them in service for at least 20 years so that they can get retire- 
ment. It appears that the dollar motivates them more than does 
patriotism. This, Mr. Chairman is most unfortunate. 

Mr. Lincoun. Shall I proceed, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator CHavez. You may. 


ARMED FORCES STRENGTH 


Mr. Lincoun. These obligations will support a beginning, end, and 
average strength of 2,489,000 in 1961, compared with a beginning 
strength of 2,503,000 and an average strength of 2,495,000 estimated 
for the current fiscal year. 
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It should be noted that the presently planned June 30, 1960 military 
personnel strengths have been adjusted downward from those origi. 
nally estimated in the President’s 1960 budget request. a 

At that time it was estimated that the June 30, 1960 strength would 
be 2,520,000—31,000 more than currently planned. This difference 
reflects reductions of 11,600 in the Navy and 20,000 in the Air Force, 


COST FACTORS 


During recent years a steady rise in the cost per military man has 
tended to offset savings achieved from lower manpower levels. This 
trend is expected to continue in 1961, as the average cost per man rises 
to about $4,330 compared with $4,255 in 1960, and $4,160 in 1959. 
The increase of about $170 per man over this period results from q 
number of factors. 

Required increases in the Department’s Social Security contribu- 
tions, as an employer; an increased number of enlisted men drawing 
proficiency pay; a higher grade structure for enlisted men; and the 
increased number of dependents per military man as the force con- 
tinues to mature, are the principal reasons accounting for the in- 
creased cost of active duty military personnel. 

Most of these cost factors are associated with our efforts to develop 
a truly career force. To a gratifying degree, these efforts have been 
successful. Assistant Secretary Finucane and other witnesses will 
testify to the improvement in recruitment, reenlistment, and retention 
rates which has occurred. A higher intelligence level in the enlisted 
force and a sharp reduction in the rate of disciplinary cases have also 


been achieved. 
Miitary PERSONNEL, AIR FoRcE 


There is proposed for later transmission a supplemental 1960 
appropriation request of $25 million for “Military personnel, Air 
Force.”” You may recall that early last summer it was stated that 
our 1960 budget request, then before the Congress, was underesti- 
mated by about $50 million in this account. With the reduction in 
Air Force military personnel during 1960, the amount required for 
this purpose has been reduced to $25 million. 

Military personnel costs for the Reserve components in 1961 are 
estimated at $612 million—$67 million less than the current fiscal 
year and $13 million less than 1959. Total costs of the Reserve 
components—including “Operation and maintenance’’, and “Con- 
struction’’—will amount to about $1.2 billion in 1961. This budget 
will support an end strength of about 939,000 reservists in drill pay 
status in 1961, compared with 1,008,000 in 1960 and 1,007,000 in 
1959. The decrease during 1961 results chiefly from reductions of 
40,000 in the Army National Guard, and 30,000 in the Army Reserve. 
Again, it should be pointed out that the strengths of the Army Re- 
serve and National Guard during 1960 will be maintained at the levels 


desired by the Congress. 
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RETIRED PAY OBLIGATIONS 


Obligations for retired pay in 1961 are estimated at $799 million 
of which $775 million is now before this committee, and $24 million 
js proposed for later transmission under proposed legislation. This 
legislation would authorize military personnel who retired prior to 
June 1, 1958, and who receive pay under provisions of the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949, as amended, to receive benefits consistent 
with the higher rates of pay provided by the Military Pay Act of 
1958. As mentioned before, the cost of this proposed legislation is 
now estimated to be perhaps 6 to 7 million more than the amount 
estimated at the time the budget was prepared. The direct obliga- 
tions shown for 1960 include about $8 million for the estimated cost 
of that legislation in the current fiscal year. Thus, the $799 million 
estimated for 1961 represents an increase in direct obligations of $91 
million over 1960 and $164 million over 1959. 

It is estimated that the average number of persons receiving 
retired pay during 1961 will be 272,000 compared with 244,000 in 
1960, and 223,000 in 1959. The substantial additions to the retired 
rolls experienced in recent years can be expected to continue, probably 
at a rising rate, as increasing numbers of World War II personnel 
become eligible to retire after 20 years of service. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Direct obligations of $10,527 million for “Operation and mainte- 
nance” are planned in 1961—$227 million more than 1960, and $395 
million more than 1959. Although military man-years, number of 
active ships and aircraft, and steaming and flying hours continue to 
decline gradually from 1959 to 1961, increasing unit costs continue 
to offset savings achieved through lower activity levels and more 
efficient management. 

RISING COSTS 


The chief cause of these rising costs is the growing complexity and 
higher performance of the new weapons and equipment coming into 
operation. For example, the cost of overhauling a jet engine for the 
F-105 and F-106 aircraft is 30 percent higher than the cost of over- 
hauling the jet engine for the F-100 and F-102, which they will 
replace in the Air Force inventory. 

Other operation and maintenance costs also show an upward trend. 
The cost of maintaining real property at active installations continues 
to increase because of rises in the cost of labor, materials, and utility 
services. The cost of operating major electronic and communications 
systems, such as SAGE, BMEWS, and Missile Master, will rise 70 
percent in 2 years—from about $300 million in 1959 to $500 million 
mn 1961. Acquisition of an on-the-shelf airborne alert capability by 
the Strategic Air Command will cost $25 million in addition to the 
cost of procurement of required spare parts. The portion of the 
Navy’s fleet rehabilitation and modernization program financed under 
“Operation and maintenance”’ will require $96 million as activity 
continues at a high level. 

Dependent medical care will be somewhat higher in 1961—$72 
million compared with $70 million in 1960—but will still be substan- 
tially below the $80 million obligated for 1959. 

51184—60-—_17 
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MeEpicaL CARE 


Senator Cuavez. With reference to medical care, Mr. Lincoln, 
some 2 years ago this committee took some definite action because a 
number of military dependents were going to private hospitals instead 
of using the medical facilities provided by the services. What is the 
situation now? 

Mr. Lincoutn. I cannot supply specific information, but speaking 
generally the Department has issued directives and has tried to use 
to the fullest extent possible the military medical facilities. 

Senator CHavez. Will you supply the committee with the direc- 
tives that have been issued by the military? 

Mr. Lincotn. I shall, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Will that be for all the services? 

Mr. Lincoun. Yes, sir; it will be for all services. 

(The information referred to was furnished the committee and jis 
being retained in the committee files.) 

Senator ELLENDER. I notice that it has gone up only $2 million 
from last year. 

Mr. Lincoun. Yes, sir 


MepicaL CARE OBTAINED FROM CIVILIAN SOURCES 


Senator ELLENDER. Would you be able to find out for us if medical 
care was made available by civilian institutions to personnel who could 
have obtained it from an existing service facility? 

Mr. Lincoun. We will try to do that, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


One of the features of the restrictive program placed in effect on October 1, 
1958, and continued in use since that date is that dependents residing with their 
sponsors are required to seek the needed care from uniformed services facilities if 
they desire such care at Government expense, with limited exception such as a 
medical emergency. A dependent residing with his sponsor is permitted to obtain 
required authorized care under the “medicare’’ program from civilian sources only 
if the nearby services medical treatment facility is unable to furnish the needed 
care. The dependent receives this permission through issuance of a “medicare” 
permit for the particular required care by the local commander who is the indi- 
vidual in the best position to determine whether the requisite medical resources 
are available to furnish the needed care. 

Explanation of the actions taken by the dependent seeking care under the pro- 
gram from civilian sources illustrates the controls established over the use of 
civilian facilities by dependents. When a dependent seeks authorized care from 
a civilian physician or hospital, she is required to identify herself as eligible by 
showing a uniformed services identification and privilege card. Information from 
this identification card such as its number and expiration date are required entries 
on the physician’s or hospital’s claim. Information concerning her sponsor includ- 
ing name, non service number, and official duty station, and whether she is 

“residing witin” « r “residing apart’’ from her sponsor is also obtained at the time 
she seeks the care. If she is “residing with” the sponsor, she must also present to 
the civilian source of care, a “medicare”? permit (nonavailability statement) 
obtained from the local commander who issues such permits only when the local 
service facility cannot provide the required medical care. Claims paid by con- 
tractors including the statements made by dependents are reviewed by staff 
members of the office for Dependents’ Medical Care, Inspectors General, the 
Army Audit Agency and the General Accounting Office to ascertain that ‘only 
authorized care is paid for by the Government and that the criteria for eligibility 
to receive such civilian care has been followed. 

In addition to the reviews and audits indicated above, the Office for Depend- 
ents’ Medical Care, in its internal review process, has instituted a procedure 
whereby the veracity of dependents’ statements concerning ‘residing with” o 
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“residing apart’? from sponsor as well as eligibility, are checked on a periodie 
basis. Where indicated by this check and by the results of Army Audit Agency 
and/or General Accounting Office audits, appropriate corrective action is initiated. 
In addition, the desire aid necessity for optimum use of services medical facilities 
for dependent medical care is emphasized to medical treatment facility com- 
manders at every appropriate opportunity. For the purpose of review and con- 
trol a monthly report to the Surgeon General, Department of the Army, of all 
permits issued and reasons therefore is required to be made by all agencies issuing 
“medicare”? permits. The use of civilian facilities at Government expense by 
eligible dependents receives continuing and close attention at all echelons of 
command. 

The use of the ‘‘medicare’’ permit system has improved the use of uniformed 
services facilities and has reduced costs for the civilian portion of the “‘medicare’’ 
program. During fiscal year 1960, the estimated daily dependent patient load 
in all services medical facilities will be almost 20 percent more than that experi- 
enced in 1958. The results from successful use of this ‘‘medicare’’ permit system 
dictates its continuance, and it will be continued as a permanent control feature 
of the program. 


CONGRESSIONAL INTENT 


Senator ELLENDER. When that act was passed I believe it was the 
intention of the Congress to make civilian medical care available to 
dependents only when a service hospital was not available. But the 
law had been in effect only a short time when they began to abuse it. 

We had testimony to the effect that some of the wives of military 
personnel would just pass by a military hospital to go to a private one. 

Senator Cuavez. And this was done when there were empty beds 
in military hospitals and the doctors didn’t have enough to do. We 
have had testimony indicating that in some military hospitals there 
wasn’t enough work to train the doctors properly. 

Senator ELLeENpER. I would like to get an authoritative statement 
to the effect that an examination has been made and the abuses I 
previously mentioned have been eliminated. 

Mr. Lincoxn. I will try to get that information. I might simply 
say that, as I understand it, the system now is that before they can 
have civilian medical care they have to go to the service medical 
officer and get a permit to do it. 

In other words, in all instances they cannot pass them by, as you 
said, under the present program. 


‘‘MEDICARE”’ PERMITS 


Senator ELLENDER. When would this permit be issued? 

Mr. Lincoun. Only, I suppose, in isolated situations where they 
could not take care of certain cases. 

Senator ELLENDER. Of where the facilities were not available? 

Mr. Lincotn. That is correct, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Does the certificate include that? 

Mr. Lincoun. I assume it does. They would have to get a certifi- 
cate in any case, before the Defense Department or the service would 
pay for civilian medical care. That is the way we have devised to 
control it. I will get full information for you, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. All right. 

(The information requested follows:) 

Dependents are permitted to use civilian facilities under the following condi- 
tions: (1) Emergencies; (2) if a dependent is living apart from his sponsor, as for 
example, when the sponsor is assigned overseas. ‘the Medicare Act provides 
that dependents “residing apart’’ from sponsors have freedom cf choice in selecting 
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either uniformed services or civilian facilities for authcrized care; and (3) De. 
pendents living with their sponsors who have been issued ‘‘medicare’’ permits 
by appropriate authorized service authority indicating that the needed treatment 
is not available in military facilities located reasonably nearby. 


HEALTH Benerits Act FoR CIVILIANS 


Mr. Lincoin. Finally, one of the items of increased cost associated 
with civilian employment is the implementation of the Health Benefits 
Act for civilians passed by the Congress last year. It is expected to 
add $46 million to operation and maintenance costs in 1961. The 
total cost to the Defense Department, in all accounts, is estimated at 
$55 million for 1961. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Sprague is scheduled to appear before 
this committee later to introduce the “Operation and maintenance” 
appropriations, at which time he will cover this area in greater detail, 

Senator ELLENDER. You say that Secretary Sprague will go into 
details on all of this? 

Mr. Lincoun. That is right, sir; that is on operation and mainte- 
nance. 

Senator ELLENDER. Does the same apply to the unobligated bal- 
ances? Are we going to have someone go further into that with us? 

Mr. Lincoitn. Each of the services will go into that. 


QUESTION OF CLASSIFIED MATERIAL 


Senator ELLENDER. On page 6 of your statement you state, and | 
quote: 

Included in the $1.4 billion figure is $222 million of the $922 million in funds 
appropriated by the Congress in excess of the President’s 1960 budget request, 
which Secretary Gates discussed before this committee on February 1. 

Now, I have before me a document which is marked “For Official 
Use Only.” Am I permitted to ask questions regarding this document? 

Mr. Lincoun. I would say normally not in open session, but again 
I am new at this and I have to be very careful, myself, on security. 

Senator ELLENDER. The trouble is that the newspapers get it before 
we do. 

Mr. Lincoin. That is what I find out. I have learned a good deal. 

Senator Cuavez. We hold closed sessions and are careful not to 
disclose any of the classified information and then we ied about it in 
the newspapers. 

Senator ELLENpDER. I must take my hat off to the press. They 
are able to get data we cannot get. 

What is the verdict on the question; I would like to propound on 
the “official use only”? document? 

Mr. Lincotn. There are some here that we have a que stion about— 
that look like they might be classified. I frankly don’t know enough 
about it to tell you. 

Senator Cuavez. Why should this be classified? Why shouldn't 
the American people know about it? 

Mr. Lincoun. They tell me it has been released now. 
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FUNDS DERIVED FROM CONTRACT CANCELLATIONS 


Senator ELLeNpDER. Therefore, Mr. Secretary, much of the $1.4 
billion which is unprogramed has resulted from cancellations of con- 
tracts. 

For instance, the program for F—108’s was canceled. The amount 
budgeted for this program was $166,400,000, and your cancellation 
cost “amounted to $18 million so that now $148.4 ‘aaies is unobli- 
gated and unprogramed. 

Does this form a part of the $1.4 billion? 

Mr. Lincoun. It does. 

Senator ELLENDER. And you are going to use it somewhere else at 
some other time? Are you reprograming that amount? 

Mr. Lincoin. That is right, sir; we are reducing our present re- 
quest by that amount by carrying it over into 1961. 

Senator Extenver. The airborne early warning and control pro- 
gram has been canceled. This was previously justified as being most 
mportant and very necessary. Now the program has been aban- 
doned by the Air Force. W hy was that done? 

Mr. Lincoutn. That was a military decision. 

In other words, those decisions were to change or reorient pro- 
grams and, of course, as I understand it, they change frequently be- 
cause of new technology and breakthroughs. 

Senator ELLENDER. Will you be able to supply for the record a 
listing of cancellations and the costs resulting therefrom for fiscal 
years 1959 and 1960, up to date? 

Mr. Lincotn. I think it will be possible, and we will certainly do 
the best we can. Those figures should be available. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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CONTRACT CANCELLATIONS AS SOURCE OF UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Senator ELLENDER. I am not going to go through the entire list of 

cancellations but it seems to me, Mr. Lincoln, that much of the unob- 

entail balances stem from cancellations and reductions in the pro- 
grams initiated some time ago. 

Mr. Lincoutn. You are right, Senator, there is no question that some 
of the unobligated balances result from cancellations and reductions, 
Of course, the Defense Department is conscious of that although it 
may not always appearso. Assoon as the value of a program becomes 
questionable because of other developments, we consider cancelling it. 

Of course, you always have the dilemma whether you should let it 
run through or whether to cancel it promptly. We try to do the latter 
when it will save money. 

There is always room for improvement in any program. This is 
simply an area in which we should always try to improve. 


NEED FOR UNIFICATION IN RESEARCH AREA 


Senator ELLENDER. It brings a question to my mind as to whether 
or not these programs are sufficiently thought through before they 
are started. That is why in my humble judgment, if we had unifica- 
tion, realistic unification, in the research area alone, much money 
could be saved. 

I do not think there is any doubt about it. Many tax dollars could 
be saved if we did not have the services vying with each other. 

Mr. Livcoun. I think you are right. I be Tieve the Congress itself 
helped by creating the Office of the Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering to do just that job and he is working toward that, I know. 

Senator ELLENDER. It is a pity we had to pass another law to 
accomplish that. The Chief could have put that in effect if he desired 
to because he had sufficient authority to do it, but in my mind there 
is too much dilly-dallying. 

Whenever you get the three services vying with each other for the 
dollar, you are going to have much waste, there is no doubt about it. 

Senator Cuavez. The reason that matters of that nature are called 
to your attention, Mr. Secretary, is because you are supposed to take 
care of the dollars. 

Mr. Lincoun. I agree with you, sir. I am conscious of it. 

Just coming from private life, this job is quite a revelation on many 
fronts. 

Senator ELLENDER. You are going to find much of it, Mr. Lincoln. 
I hope your hair remains black. This committee is at a great dis- 
advantage in its endeavor to save some money because the auditing 
force is simply not available to it. 

Mr. Lincoun. I appreciate that. 

Senator ELLENDER. We have to depend on a man like you to give 
us the necessary help. 

Mr. Lincotn. I have discussed this, as a matter of fact, with Dr. 
York, who will be here later and I am sure he will develop that point 
for you, too. He has been here about a year, and he will be happy 
to tell you what progress he has made along those lines. 
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— 
Miuirary ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Senator ELLENDER. In your statement you have touched on mili- 
tary assistance to our friends abroad. I presume there will be some- 
one who will testify on the details of this program at a later date. 

Mr. Lincoun. It will be covered in a separate presentation. 

Senator ELLENDER. When Secretary Gates recently testified a con- 
troversy arose between him and me. I contended that the military 
assistance appropriation was already authorized. He did not think 
so, but he found out later that it was authorized. 

Mr. Lincoutn. You are right, sir. It will be @ separate bill. As I 
understand it, there will be a separate bill covering the mutual security 
program. 

Senator ELLeNpER. It will not be part of your bill? 

Mr. Lincoun. That is correct, sir. That is the way we understand 
it will happen now. The House committee has indicated its intention 
to do it that way. 

This was a matter of ultimate congressional determination. We 
prefer to have it right along with ours as a title of the Defense Ap- 
propriation Act. 

Senator ELLENDER. I would have recommended that it be con- 
sidered separately. 

Mr. Lincoun. Well, they have done it separately in past years. 


PROCUREMENT 


(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Lincoutn. Before going on to the “‘Procurement”’ accounts, I 
would like to point out a trend which has been a matter of concern to 
the Defense Department for some years. The first two major group- 
ings which I have already discussed — military personnel and operation 
and maintenance—comprise what we call the operating costs in the 
Defense budget. These costs in fiscal year 1959 accounted for about 
52 percent of the total Defense budget, but im 1961 it is estimated 
that they will edge up to 54 percent. Capital Costs—Procurement, 
Research, Development, Test and Evaluation, and Military Con- 
struction—will, of course, decrease correspondingly between 1959 
and 1961. 

Senator ELLENDER. What accounts for this increase? 

Mr. Lincoun. Part of it is what we discussed before, the increased 
cost of personnel. 

Senator ELLENDER. You mean the fringe benefits. 

Mr. Lincoun. Fringe benefits, retired pay, medical care, and then, 
of course, there is a certain amount of increase in the cost of operation 
of installations, cost of material, labor, complexity of equipment to 
be operated and so forth. 

Senator ELLENDER. When you speak of military personnel and 
operation and maintenance, accounting for 52 percent of the budget, 
you mean for the operation and maintenance of facilities we now have? 

Mr. Lincoun. That is correct, sir, all operating costs including 
military personnel and operation and maintenance. 
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This trend highlights the need to keep under constant review the 
balance between forces in being and the development and procurement 
of new weapons and equipment, as you just pointed out. 

A total of about $14.4 billion in direct obligations is planned for the 
purchase of major items of equipment in 1961. Of this total, just 
over $6 billion is for the procurement of 1,510 aircraft —633 for the 
Air Force, 658 for the Navy, and 219 forthe Army. Both the number 
of aircraft and the planned obligations are slightly higher than for 
1960, but well below the level of 1959. 

Senator ELuenpErR. Is this new modernized aircraft? 

Mr. Lincoun. Yes, it is for brand new aircraft; that is right. 

Senator ELLENDER. New models. 

Mr. Lincotn. New models? Well, not all of them. Some may be 
a continuation of what we call the latest models—improvements of 


the present ones. 
AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


The Air Force’s aircraft buying program includes additional quanti- 
ties of the improved B-52H intercontinental jet bomber, the B-58 
supersonic medium jet bomber, and the associated KC—135 jet tankers, 

Of particular interest in connection with Air Force tactical support 
of the Army is the fact that the F—105 fighter bomber for air support 
of the Ground Forces will be procured in substantially increased num- 
bers in 1961. Additional C-130 transports for tactical airlift will also 
be procured. 

Senator ELteNpeErR. Mr. Lincoln, I notice that you have some 
B-58’s programed for fiscal year 1961. 

Mr. Lincoun. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Last year you were given $679.4 million to buy 
such bombers and you did not spend all the money, you have $230.7 
million remaining? 

Why was that done? 

Mr. Lincoun. Well, they cut back the quantity. Of course, you 
are asking why they cut back the quantity. Frankly, I can’t tell you, 
but I am sure the Air Force can. They will be here and you can get 
that information directly from them. 

Senator ELLENpDER. I would like to find out why that decision was 
made. 

Mr. Lincouy. All right, sir. 

Senator CHavez. You may proceed. 


NAVY AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Lincoun. The Navy’s aircraft procurement program will be 
at approximately the same level as in 1960 and 1959. Included in 
the 1961 buying list are a much larger number of A3J_ supersonic 
attack bombers, and about the same number of all weather fighters 
as last year, as well as a variety of other transport and patrol air- 
craft, and helicopters. 

Senator ELueNpeR. As I understand, as the missile program de- 
velops there will doubtless be a reduction in the number of airmen 
necessary to operate our Air Force. Am I correct? 

Mr. Lincotn. You mean the manned aircraft? 
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Senator ELLENDER. Manned aircraft. That is what I am talking 
about. ; 
Mr. Lincoun. Yes, sir. 


EXTRA FLYING TIME PAY 


Senator ELLENDER. Now, many airmen get extra pay for flying. 
Because of the shift to missiles there is no doubt, but that some of 
those airmen will no longer be retained on flight status and of course 
their pay will be reduced. What is being done to take care of this 
situation? 

Mr. Lincoun. Well, as I understand it, that is under study. That 
was one of the questions I raised myself. It is a problem. There is 
some question as to whether there should not be additional pay for 
handling the missiles because, of course, they are extremely dan- 
gerous. We have not taken a position on this. I am merely indi- 
eating the problem. 

Senator ELLENDER. Everything is dangerous in war, you know. 

Mr. Lincoutn. That is correct. 

Senator ELLENDER. Those who join the services ought to anticipate 
these dangers. 

Mr. Lincotn. It is under study. Actually the pilot inventory 
totaled 54,000 in 1959 and will be reduced to 51,000, roughly, in 1961. 

So they actually plan to decrease the number of pilots. 


MISSILE PERSONNEL FROM AIR FORCE AND ARMY 


Senator ELuenper. In the handling of these missiles, as I under- 
stand, you will not only draw from the Air Force but you will draw 
from the Army. 

Mr. Lincoun. That may be. 

Now, that question has not been decided. I do not want to confuse 
the issue. I simply say that it is a problem under consideration. 

Senator ELteENpER. Mr. Chairman, I have a letter addressed to 
Senator Hayden regarding this very question. It might be appro- 
priate to put it in the record at this point. 

Senator CHavnz. Yes. You might read it. 

Senator ELLENDER. It reads as follows: 

Dear Mr. CrarrMan: Recently in congressional testimony it was stated that 
the Air Force, as a result of the 1959 central flight status screening board, planned 
to suspend over 2,000 rated officers from flying status. This suspension order 
has been revoked. 

In reevaluating the planned suspension actions, it became evident that if the 
actions were carried out the Air Force would stand to lose many highly trained 
officers that it sorely neels. Further, it became apparent that the morale, and 
hence effectiveness, of the entire officer structure would be affected adversely. 
Therefore, the Chief of Staff, with my concurrence, suspended all action and 
directed a new comprehensive review and analysis of the entire problem. 

The Air Force will continue its efforts to arrive at an equitable and satisfactory 
solution to this problem, including means for assuring the most economical pro- 
ficiency flying program without creating conditions which will result in poor 
morale, lowered effectiveness, reduced retention and generally a less attractive 
career. 


The letter is addressed to Hon. Carl Hayden, Chairman, Committee 
on Appropriations, U.S. Senate, and is signed by Dudley C. Sharp, 
Secretary of the Air Force. 

Mr. Lincotn. That program did call for a reduction in the number 
of pilots. According to that letter, it is undergoing further study. 
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QUESTION OF ABUSE OF EXTRA TIME PAY 


Senator ELLENDER. What does that pay amount to for an officer 
on the average? 

Mr. Lincoutn. The average annual flight pay for an officer is $2,366 

Senator ELLtenpeR. That is the extra pay they get? gee 

Mr. Lincotn. That is it, Senator. 

Senator ELLENpER. It seems it takes very little to destroy morale 
among officers. I just cannot understand it. ; 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Lincoln, one reason that Congress called the 
attention of the Air Force to this is that just as soon as the pheasant 
season would start in South Dakota, proficiency flying to South Dakota 
would increase. ee 

We do not mind proficiency flying as such, but it has been abused to 
a certain extent. 

Senator ELttenper. I want to ask one more question about the 
helicopters. 

USE OF HELICOPTERS 


I wonder how many such helicopters you have presently serving the 
Pentagon. I understand they are used now, instead of cars, and | 
am sure they cost very much more to operate and maintain. 

Mr. Lincotn. I would think so. 

Senator ELLENDER. You might want to look into that, Mr. Lincoln. 

Mr. Lincoun. I shall. I will make a note of it. 

Senator ELuenpER. Make a note of it. I expect to go into it when 
the Army, Air Force, and Navy testify. 

Senator CHavez. You see, Mr. Lincoln, the committee wants to 
cooperate with you. It is dutybound to do so. 

Mr. Lincoutn. I know you have been. 

Senator Cuavez. When you are handling a bill which involves as 
much money as this one, we are concerned that there might be some 
waste or unnecessary expense such as in the instance that the Senator 
from Louisiana has referred to now. 

We want to give you every penny that is needed. I know the com- 
mittee feels that way, but we do hope that wherever you find any 
waste, that you will look into it. I am sure you will. 

Mr. Lincoun. We certainly shall. Thank you, sir. 


ARMY AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


The Army’s aircraft procurement program for 1961 represents an 
increase over 1960, ae as a result of increased purchases of modern 
helicopters and the Mohawk turboprop observation aircraft. 

We are also requesting, in 1961, $50 million toward modernizin 
the MATS airlift fleet. The precise program to be undertaken is stil 
under study. 

Senator Cuavez. What about the suggestion made a year or s0 
ago, that you use commercial lines when available, instead of MATS? 
As I recall, we had testimony to the effect that the commercial air- 
lines could provide transportation at a lower cost per mile in many 
instances, than MATS. Did you ever look into this? 

Mr. Lincoun. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, that is one of the 
projects that is going on in my office right now. Mr. Sprague has 
direct charge of that and he is working on that very problem. 
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MODERNIZING MATS 


Senator ELLeENpDER. Do you think it would be advisable to provide 
$50 million more to modernize MATS since this is presently under 
study? 

Mr. Lincoun. As I understand it, the $50 million is a minimum 
figure to enable them to proceed with some modernization. 

We are going to have to have a certain number of MATS aircraft. 

Senator ELLENDER. This is solely to modernize MATS? 

Mr. Lincotn. To modernize the minimum number of MATS mili- 
tary aircraft that we are going to need for military requirements. 
That is as I understand it. 

There has been no commitment on it. IJ assure you that the 
program will be carefully reviewed before it is put into effect. 

Senator ELLENDER. I see trouble on the Senate floor on this item 
if you insist on it. 

Mr. Lincoin. By that time we may have a more definite program 
to present. 

Senator Cuavez. I feel that you will need a certain number of 
MATS aircraft, but | believe that in other instances commercial 
airlines may be able to transport freight cheaper than MATS can 
transport it. 

Mr. Lincoun. As | say, there will be a definite presentation on 
that subject. 

Senator CHavez. Proceed. 


B-70 PROGRAM 


Mr. Lincoun. Secretary Gates explained the Defense position on 
the development of the B—70 when he appeared before this committee. 
In line with the decision he outlined, we now plan to apply only $150 
million to this program in fiscal year 1960, and $75 million in 1961. 
This will provide funding toward the development of two prototype 
aircraft by 1963. 


MISSILE PROGRAM OBLIGATIONS 


The growing importance of missiles of all kinds in our defense 
program is reflected in the fact that a total of $3.8 billion is planned 
for obligation in fiscal year 1961. This is a larger sum than any 
previous year. Of this amount, approximately $2.2 billion will go 
for the four main strategic missiles—ATLAS, TITAN, MINUTE- 
MAN, and POLARIS—as compared with $1.6 billion in 1960 and 
$1.3 billion in 1959. Including research, development, test and evalu- 
ation, and military construction—and in the case of POLARIS, the 
cost of the submarines—the total amount programed for these four 
systems will rise from about $2.4 billion in 1959 to about $3.4 billion 
in 1961, an increase of over 40 percent. 

While discussing the strategic missile systems, I would like to point 
out that the ATLAS has now reached a point in its development-pro- 
duction cycle where it should be, and is being, placed on a fully funded 
basis, in the same manner as any other procurement program. Here- 
tofore, all the Air Force ballistic missiles have been funded on a level- 
of-effort basis. The new obligational authority for ATLAS in this 
budget, together with prior vear funds, will provide missiles for all 
13 squadrons. Additional funds, however, will be needed to com- 
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plete the installation and checkout of equipment and for ground sup- 
port equipment. Although financed under “Military construction,” 
it is worth noting here that the 1961 budget will substantially com- 
plete the financing of facilities for all 13 squadrons. 

The amount of $421.5 million will be applied to BOMARC and 
$111.4 million to NIKE-HERCULES, both in accordance with the 
integrated air defense plan presented to the Congress last year: 
$170.2 million is included for the HOUND DOG air-to-surface mis- 
sile to complete, almost entirely, the presently planned program, and 
$10 million is provided for a start on a follow-on air-to-surface 
missile. 

A wide variety of other missiles will also be purchased in 1961: 
TALOS, TERRIER, and TARTAR for fleet air defense; SPARROW 
III, SEDEWINDER, and FALCON, for use by Navy and Air Force 
interceptors; the BULLPUP air-to-surface missile for close support 
of ground forces by the Navy, the Marine Corps, and the Air Force: 
and the QUAIL decoy missile for use by B—52’s. 


HAWK AND REDEYE 


Of particular importance to the improvement of our ground forces’ 
capabilities will be the planned purchase of HAWK and REDEYE 
for the defense of the ground forces in the field against aircraft at- 
tack, and SERGEANT, HONEST JOHN, LITTLE JOHN, and an 
antitank missile to provide a wide range of firepower in support of 
the ground forces. 

SHIP PROGRAM OBLIGATIONS 


Obligations for ships in 1961 will total about $1.7 billion—sub- 
stantially above the level of 1960, but about $100 million less than 
in 1959. The increase in 1961 over 1960 is especially marked in the 
case of the new obligational authority provided for shipbuilding. As 
Secretary of the Navy Franke pointed out, technological changes and 
other growth factors have caused ship costs to increase substantially 
over initial estimates. This has complicated management of the 
program and has necessitated repeated requests to the Congress for 
additional funds. It was, therefore, decided to fully fund to com- 
pletion in the 1961 budget, all of the prior years’ shipbuilding pro- 
grams, as well as the 1961 program, allowing for all normal cost 
growth factors. Barring unanticipated changes in basic ship char- 
acteristics, the cost estimates used in the 1961 budget request should 
preclude future requests to the Congress for additional funds to com- 
plete ships already authorized. 

This new policy involves covering cost increases on fiscal year 1960 
and prior years’ programs in the amount of $829 million, including 
$307 million in actual cost increases reported between December 1958 
and December 1959, and $522 million in additional cost increases 
which the Navy estimates will occur before all of these ships are 
completed. 

CONSTRUCTION COST YARDSTICK 


Senator ELLENDER. Now, what yardstick is used in order to prepare 
the estimate of cost? 

As you have said, in the past vou have always come in for sup- 
plementals. Now, vou are estimating what the cost will probably be 
and you are asking for the full amount at the beginning. 
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What yardstick do you use in your estimation? 

Mr. Lincoun. I will let the Navy answer that in detail, but I will 
say generally i in answer to your question that it is based on prior years’ 
experience of what the increase has been. 

Senator ELLENDER. From year to year? 

Mr. Lincoutn. From year to year. 

As I say, they will be able to explain that in detail. I do not know 
the actual experience rate, but that is the theory on which it is based. 

We thought it would be helpful to the Congress to know, based on a 
projection of past experience, what it will cost us to complete a par- 
ticular ship. 

SOURCE OF FUNDS 


Funds to cover the $829 million will be — from two sources 
(1) $512 million included in the fiscal year 1961 new obligubihel 
authority request; (2) $317 million by ralseanenaiea fiscal year 1960 
new obligational authority previously earmarked for five ships which 
will not be awarded in 1960. 


SHIPBUILDING PROGRAM 


The 1961 shipbuilding program provides for 20 new ship starts and 
15 conv ersions or modernizations. New construction will include an 
attack carrier, three guided missile frigates, two guided missile de- 
stroyers, three POLARIS submarines, three other nuclear powered 
attack submarines, and eight miscellaneous vessels. The experi- 
mental submarine Albacore will be converted, and 14 destroyers will 
undergo major modernization at a cost of about $142 million as part 
of the fleet rehabilitation and modernization program. 


REPROGRAMING PROCEDURE 


Senator ELLENDER. When you say reprograming, does that mean 
changes in the kind of ships you construct? 

Mr. Lincotn. No. What will happen is that they will drop out 
five ships that they were going to build and apply that sum to take 
care of the completion of ships already under construction. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why should they want to drop the five ships? 
Is it because they can get something more modern? 

Mr. Lincoun. No. They are dropping them in 1960. They are 
reprograming them for 1961. 

Senator ELLENDER. The same ships? 

Mr. Lincoutn. The same ships at a later date. Instead of doing it 
in 1960, they are doing it in 1961 and they are using the money they 
would have used for 1960 for part of the cost increases which I have 
discussed. 

Senator ELLeNDER. If you actually had $675 million for the 18 
ships, how much of that $675 million was actually used to construct 
those 13 ships. 

Admiral Ensry. $489 million as of today’s prices, September prices. 

Senator ELLENDER. So that you will have left over, then, to go on 
the other ships, the difference between $485 million and $675 million? 

Mr. Lincoun. That is right. 

Admiral Ensry. Admiral James, when he comes over on ship- 
building, procurement, will be prepared to give you correct coverage 
of this, 

511846018 
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ATTACK AIRCRAFT CARRIER 


Mr. Lincoutn. As Secretary Gates explained to this committee, the 
attack aircraft carrier proposed for construction in the 1961 ship- 
building program is to be conventionally powered. With the approval 
of the Congress, the $35 million provided last year for advance procure- 
ment of long lead-time reactor components for a nuclear-powered 
carrier will be applied instead to the new conventionally powered 
carrier, the total cost of which is estimated at $293 million. The 
balance of the funds required for that carrier—$258 million—js 
included in the 1961 budget request. 


OTHER PROCUREMENT 


Before passing on to the ‘“Other’’ procurement category, I would 
like to point out that in addition to the $328 million for the three fleet 
ballistic missile submarines, there is also included a request for $65.2 
million for advance procurement of long lead-time items for three 
additional POLARIS submarines, numbers 13 to 15. 

The “Other” procurement category shows a total of $2.8 billion of 
obligations planned in fiscal year 1961 compared with about $2.6 
billion in 1960 and $2.2 billion in 1959. This steady upward trend 
reflects the increasing emphasis on the two main components of this 
categorv—electronic and communications equipment, and Army 
modernization. : 

Obligations for electronic and communications equipment, other 
than that incorporated in complete aircraft, missiles, and ships, will 
total about $1.2 billion in 1961—down $86 million from 1960, 
but up 40 percent over 1959. Funds are provided for the ballistic 
missile early warning system (BMEWS), additional computers for 
semiautomatic ground environment (SAGE) system combat centers, 
an additional increment of radars for the aircraft control and warning 
system frequency diversity program, and equipment for the world- 
wide communications systems. 

The second major portion of the “Other” procurement category— 
ordnance and vehicles—represents primarily weapons and equipment 
for the modernization of the Army and Marine Corps. Obligations 
planned for 1961 are just over $1 billion, up $200 million from 1960, 
and well over double that for 1959. 

Some examples of the ordnance and vehicle items to be procured 
in 1961 are— 

More than 600 of the new M-60 tanks with diesel engines and 
105-millimeter guns; 1,200 armored personnel carriers; 200 M-88 
tank recovery vehicles; about 21,500 trucks, trailers, jeeps, and 
other tactical vehicles; 315 amphibious vehicles; 

The second major procurement of Davy Crockett—a nuclear- 
capable rocket for front-line troops; several hundred pieces of @ 
new family of self-propelled artillery having greater range and 
mobility than current types; a substantial quantity of the new 
7.62-millimeter, NATO-standard rifles and machineguns; and 
almost $200 million worth of ammunition of all kinds. 
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It is my understanding that Assistant Secretary McGuire when he 
appears before this committee will discuss procurement policy and 
supply management. 

Senator ELLENDER. Mr. Lincoln, in view of the fact that we are 
more or less going into a missile age, have you in your capacity ques- 
tioned the purchase of all this material? 

Mr. Lincoun. I have not personally because this budget was pre- 
pared before I got here. I am simply presenting the buying list. 


ADDITIONAL POLARIS SUBMARINES 


Senator ELLENDER. I noticed in the newspaper vesterday that 
Admiral Burke was going to ask Congress for funds for six more 
POLARIS submarines. Do vou know whether or not this will be 
presented to us at a future date? 

Mr. Lincotn. To my knowledge, it has not come to the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense as a formal request from the Navy. 

Senator CHAavez. Proceed. 


RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST AND EVALUATION 


Mr. Lincoun. The 1961 budget shows a total of almost $4 billion 
planned for obligation under the title of ‘Research, Development, 
Test and Evaluation.”’ This figure compares with about $4.3 billion 
for 1960, and $3.5 billion for 1959. 

Some major development projects nearing completion of their test 
and evaluation phase, mainly certain aircraft and ballistic missiles, 
remain in the procurement appropriation where they are identified as 
separate budget activities. Adding the amounts for these items to the 
amounts previously mentioned, total obligations for research, develop- 
ment, test and evaluation activities aggregate about $5.3 billion in 
1961 compared with $5.8 billion in 1960, and $5.1 billion in 1959. 
Expenditures for these activities in 1961 are estimated at $5.3 billion, 
the same high level as in 1960 and $1 billion more than 1959. 

The somewhat lower level of new obligational authority and obliga- 
tions for fiscal year 1961 results from a wide variety of factors. For 
example, SATURN is being transferred to the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. Some projects, such as F-108, have been 
terminated, and others, such as the B-70, have been curtailed. 
Moreover, certain major developments are progressing into the 
roduction stage, for example, the ATLAS missile. Other projects 
ccver, such as PERSHING, POLARIS, and MINUTEMAN, 
will be continued at a high level. 

Dr. York, the Director of Defense Research and Engineering, will 
discuss the programs funded in these appropriations when he appears 
here later. The committee may wish to insert in the record at this 
point a table, attachment G, summarizing research, development, 
test and evaluation program, by budget activity, for the 3 fiscal years 
1959 through 1961, in terms of direct obligations. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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TaBLE G.—Research, development, test, and evaluation—Direct obligations, fiscal 
year 1959-61 


[Millions of dollars] 





| 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


—— 


i ra at RB eee 410.7 | 549.1 | 535.2 
Aircraft and related equipment. ____....-_---_- teecuoe nie : 419.5 | 502.0 | 446, 2 
Missiles and related equipment__.............--.. 6455 cumatiods 1, 343. 5 | 1, 498.3 | 1, 481.6 
Military astronautics and related equipment--_....-.--------- 324.1 | 408. 0 318.0 
Ships and small craft and related equipment_______...-._-_.__-_| 163. 4 | 164. 4 151.5 
Ordnance, combat vehicles, and related equipment. _-__.-..--- 197.0 | 198.9 | 177.8 
Other equipment_-_-_-_- ee ee ce ae iel 434. 4 | 558. 3 460. 5 
Programwide management and support... Siete Geid ie iatelcietedoc. & aca | 251.0 | 248. 4 231.0 
NT insta itn rg ien Chk nS rn nientp nai Spin a eee sana} 141.0 | 150.0 

Total direct obligations..._... ieee tas dace Roh £3 3, 543. 6 | 4, 268. 4 3, 951.5 


_ ——_—$_——$— $$$ 


Mruirary CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Lincoun. I understand that the military construction esti- 
mates are not now being considered by your subcommittee, but to 
round out this résumé of. the 1961 military functions budget, T would 
like to mention that a total of $1,382 million is planned for obligation 
for this purpose in 1961. This is $115 million less than the amount 
planned for 1960, and $366 million less than 1959. Mr. Bryant, the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Properties and Installations) will dis- 
cuss these programs in detail before the Military Construction Sub- 
committee of the Senate. 


SUMMARY OF THE FISCAL YEAR 1961 BUDGET BY ORGANIZATIONAL COMPONENT 


The table marked “attachment H”’ shows, by service, a comparison 
of new obligational authority, direct obligations, and expenditures, 
for the 3 fiscal years 1959, 1960, and 1961. 

(The table referred to follows: ) 


TaBLE H.—New obligational authority, direct obligations, and expenditures, fiscal 
years 1959-61 


[Millions of dollars] 


New obligational Direct obligations Expenditures 
authority 


| a | | . | 


Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal Fiscal | Fiseal | Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal 








Office of the Secretary of 


| year year year year year | year year | year | year 
1959 1960 1961 1959 | 1960 | 1961 1959 1960 | 1961 
| 
Department of the Army-.---} 9,756 | 9,960 | 9,806 | 9,555 | 9,966 | 10,008 | 9,468 | 9,349 | 9,383 
Department of the Navy----| 11,980 | 11,313 | 12,073 | 12, 147 | 11,677 | 12,139 | 11,728 | 11,571 | 11,683 
Department of the Air Force | 18,970 | 18, 525 | 17 | 18,994 | 19, 232 | 18, 932 | 18,614 
| 














, 767 | 19, 599 | 18, 854 
I cn cacnsdayecnalenerniee | 998 1,279| 1,281] 851} 1,182] 1,271 805 | 1,093 | 1,315 
| eemeentameaea —_——|— — tlh pastincictintantinneits piensa: SS —— 
PN sittin deri 41, 703 | 41, 077 | 40,927 | 42,151 | 41, 679 | 42,412 | 41,233 | 40, 965 | “40, 905 
Available by transfer of prior | | | 
year balances_-..---..._.-- | —535| —430| —350 
NIE aso Mia cothins testa res sain (—375)| (—281)} (—260)| 
DEG Wadiviccts bi leeds ces (—160) | (—90) | (—60) | 
OP P65 ib émiismanedon Ee --| (—5Q) (—30) 
ee. citliieenemantats ——— —_ sninael a sBeesintillt dctttenen on dione meen coe 
Total, military func- | : 
lt ee ead | 41,168 | 40, 647 | 40, 577 | 42,151 | 41,679 | 42, 412 | 41, 233 | 40, 945 | 40, 999 
Military assistance........--- | 1,515 | 1,300 2, 000 | 2,012} 1,748 | 1,797 , 340 1,800 | 1,750 


Grand total, DOD- | | 
military (military | 
| 
| 


— 
| 
| 


4,163 | 43,427 | 44, 209 43,573 | 42, 745 | 42, 745 


functions and mili- 
tary assistance) -.-.-- | 42, 633 | 41, 947 | $2, 577 | 
| | 


oa 


Note.—Includes estimates proposed for later transmission as follows: Fiscal year 1960, $25 million for 
** Military personnel, Air Force’; fiscal year 1961, $24 million for ‘‘ Retired pay, DOD.” 
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TRANSFERRED FUNDS 


Mr. Lincoin. It should be noted that the figures shown on that 
table for the Office of the Secretary of Defense, which include funds 
for the Advanced Research Projects Agency, are adjusted for the 
transfers made from ARPA to Air Force and proposed to be made 
fom ARPA to the National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion—N ASA. 


REPROGRAMING 


There was one item of particular concern to the Appropriations 
Committees last year, which I would like to discuss at this time, 
namely, the reprograming of appropriated funds. In implementing 
the provisions of the committee report, a complete study of the 
existing instructions regarding the reporting of reprograming actions 
to the C ongress was made during the weeks immediately following 
final action on the fiscal year 1960 Defense Appropriation. Act. 
Subsequently, Department of Defense Instruction No. 7250.5 was 
issued on October 23, 1959, revising the err? instituted by the 
Department of De fense in December 195: 

Senator CHAvEz. Now, Mr. Secretary, “eel reference to repro- 
graming, do you not have to appear before both the House committee 
and the Senate committee to have your reprograming approved? 

Mr. Lincoin. That is correct, in the case of military construction. 

Senator Cuavez. The matter that was discussed between you and 
Senator Ellender a while ago regarding the ships—— 

Mr. Lincotn. As I understand it, there is no formal hearing on 
other reprograming although Congress is advised. As I started to 
point out here in my statement, the system has been revised now so 
that instead of reporting each 6 months, we immediately advise you 
of the reprograming. 

Senator ELLENDER. This new reporting has just started. 

Mr. Lincotn. That is correct. We have recently submitted 
the first report under the new procedure, giving data through Decem- 
ber 15, 1959. 

Senator ELLENDER. This has not been done in the past, but you 
will do it in the future? 

Mr. Lincoin. That is right, sir. We have not reported it in this 
manner before, although we have had reprograming in the past. 


REPROGRAMING REPORTS 


Senator Cuavez. In order to get the record clear, with reference to 
what you have just read on page 24 with respect to reprograming of 
appropriated funds, I wish to call to the attention of committee 
members that reprograming reports have been received by the 
committee and are available for examination by members. Their 
dassified nature precludes their introduction into the record. 

It is my understanding, from your statement, that in the future 
these reports will be made on a case-by-case basis. 

ov Lincotn. Promptly upon OSD approval of the reprograming, 
so that if 
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REQUEST FOR SUMMARIZATION 


Senator Cuavez. Will you come before the committee and tell us 
what you are going to reprogram, what the money was originally 
appropriated for, and how you intend to use it on the reprogr aming? 

Mr. Lincotn. We will make a written report to that effect and 
if the committee wants to hear us on any one of those items, of course, 
we will come up and present it to the committee. 

Senator CHavez. | think it would be advisable for the committee 
to at least consider it. 

Senator ELLenpDeR. Are we to understand that in the future you 
are going to let the committee know what you expect to do and not 
what you have already done? 

Mr. Lincotn. That is correct, sir. As I said the committee wil] 
be notified simultaneously with the advice to the military department 
of the approval of the proposed reprograming action by the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense. 

Let me read the next section of my prepared statement and that 
will explain what I am trying to say. 


INFORMATION ON REPROGRAMING 


The problem of providing the committee with information on 
reprograming actions in a timely manner has been given the most 
serious thought and every effort has been made to assure that, at all 
times, matters of interest are promptly reported to the Congress, 
During the development of the revised procedure of reporting, an 
interim report was made to this committee last October. The first 
report under the provisions of the revised instruction was recently 
made available to the committee. Since it was not possible to 
institute the revised procedures at the start of the fiscal vear, the 
first report as of December 15, 1959, was in the form of a quarterly 
summary of all reprograming actions, together with a brief explana- 
tion of the major items. Now that the revised procedures are in 
operation, major reprograming actions, meeting the criteria estab- 
lished by the committee, will be transmitted immediately after 
approval by the Secretary of Defense, on a case-by-case basis. We 
feel sure that you will find these reports completely responsive to 
your direction, and that they will assist the committee in the conduet 
of its business. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my prepared statement. I and my 
associates will be glad to try to answer any questions you may have. 
If we cannot respond at this time, we shall provide the information. 


Basic RESEARCH FUNDS 


Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, Senator Hayden could not be 
present. He has another hearing in another committee, but he gen- 
erally asks this question: 

Do you have any figures as to the amount in the budget for basic 
research? 

Mr. Lincotn. I believe we have that figure here, sir. In terms of 
new obligational authority 1959 basic research amounted to $218.9 
million. 

In 1960, $122.9 million, and in 1961, $136.1 million. 
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Senator CHAvez. It has been increased in 1961? 

Mr. Lincoin. Yes, sir; that is the plan. 

Senator CHavez. We want to thank you, Mr. Lincoln. We will 
stand in recess until tomorrow at 10 o'clock. We will continue with 
the budget people. 

Mr. Lincotn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee for your very courteous and helpful treatment. 


DEPARTMENTAL INTERPRETATION OF SECTION 612(b) 


Senator CHAvEz. We have had some confusion with reference to 


section 612(b). I have this report from the Department of Defense 
they didn’t seem to be able to interpret what Congress meant oe 
section 612(b). This is a report from the De ‘partment of Defense. 


(The information referred to follows:) 


It is the view of the Department of Defense that section 612(b) constitutes the 
authority under which the Secretary of Defense, upon determination by the 
President that such action is necessary, May incur deficiencies in any appropria- 
tion available to the Department of Defense to finance any or all costs of an air- 
borne alert during fiscal year 1960. This would include the authority to permit 
the Department, upon determination by the President that such action is neces- 
sary, to proceed with the procurement of spare parts and the training of additional 
crews, at any time during the fiscal year for the purpose of preparing for a possibl 
airborne alert at a subsequent date. Such authority would, of course, be available 
for fiscal year 1961 in the event the language of section 612(b) is reenacted for fiscal 
year 1961. 

The Bureau of the Budget concurs in the views of the Department of Defense 
as stated herein. 


Mr. Lincoutn. That is an official statement from the Department of 
Defense as to our interpretation of section 612(b) and we cleared it 
with the Bureau of the Budget to be sure that they agreed with our 
interpretation. 

Senator Cuavez. That is all, thank you very much. 

(Thereupon, at 12:10 p.m., Tuesday, February 16, 1960, the com- 
mittee was recessed, to reconvene at 10 a.m., Thursday, February 


18, 1960). 











DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
1961 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1960 
U.S. SENATE, 


SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to notice, in room 1224, 
New Senate Office Building, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the 
subcommittee) , presiding. 
Present: Senators Chavez, Ellender, and Saltonstall. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


BupGET PRESENTATION 


STATEMENTS OF MAJ. GEN. DAVID W. TRAUB, DIRECTOR OF ARMY 
BUDGET, OFFICE, COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY; GEN. R. J. WOOD, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT; AND BRIG. 
GEN. T. R. STOUGHTON, DIRECTOR OF PROGRAMS, OFFICE, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR PERSONNEL 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. Gentlemen, we are ready to listen to you. 

General Traus. Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to have the privilege 
of meeting with you again, and to initiate the detailed presentation of 
the Department of the Army budget for fiscal year 1961. 

I will summarize the fiscal year 1960 budget as currently being 
executed, highlight the fiscal year 1961 budget estimates by appro- 
priation, and outline briefly the Army’s financial plan for fiscal year 
1961. The Army appropriation directors, who will follow me, will 
cover the fiscal year 1961 budget estimates in greater detail. 

My remarks on the fiscal year 1960 budget will be limited generally 
to comparing the budget as approved by the Congress last year with 
that shown in the fiscal year 1960 column of the fiscal year 1961 budget. 
Ihave this chart, Chart No. 1, to show the direct obligations based 
on the amounts appropriated by the Congress as compared with the 
estimated direct obligations shown in the fiscal year 1960 column 
of the fiscal year 1961 budget request. 
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(The chart referred to follows :) 


CHartT No. 1.—Direct obligations, fiscal year 1960 


{Millions ot dollars] 


Amounts | 


Fiscal] year 1960 appropriation structure Based on | Fiscal year Difference 
appropria- 1960 column 
tions | of fiscal year | 


| 1961 budget 


Military personnel, Army --..................-.. Ptaatn nee $3, 514 $3, 471 —$43 
Reserve personnel, Army-.............-- ele ee etc e 232 re 
National Guard personnel, Army--...........-.....-..---- . 235 BOO lxnasnatendanee 
Operation and maintenance, Army National Guard sis 152 SO Se aciwcuadeaee 
Operation and maintenance, Army.................-------..- 3,075 | 3,070 | -5 
Procurement of equipment and missiles, Army ___.-.--.------ 1,755 1, 387 | — 368 
Research, development, test, and evaluation, Army--_......--- 1,036 1, 101 +65 
ee ean 6 7-3 +] 

i aie cate a sod 10,005 | 9, 655 | —350 





Note.—Excludes construction. 
CURRENT YEAR APPROPRIATIONS 


General Travus. For military personnel, Army, the Congress ap- 
propriated $3.233 billion and authorized the transfer of an additional 
$281 million from the Army stock fund for a total of $3.514 billion for 
fiscal year 1960, to support a strength of 870,000. The $43 million 
difference between the amount appropriated and that shown in the 
fiscal year 1960 column of the fiscal year 1961 budget request results 
from an estimated $38 million that may not be used and could expire 
for obligation at the end of the year, and a $5 million directed transfer 
to the Department of Defense emergency fund. The reduced re- 
y grapes is due principally to a slowdown in promotions, a short 

all in reenlistments, a slippage in the program for proficiency pay, 
and a revision of the average rates for pay and allowances based on 


more recent fiscal data. 
RESERVE PERSONNEL 


For the Reserve personnel, Army appropriation, Congress appro- 
priated $232 million in fiscal year 1960 which included $30 million 
to support an increase in end strength from 270,000 to 300,000 and an 
increase in the number of 6-month trainees from 17,000 to 44,000. 


ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


For the National Guard personnel, Army appropriation, Congress 
appropriated $235 million, including $43 million for the purposes of 
supporting an increase in the Army National Guard strength from 
360,000 to 400,000, an increase in the number of 6-month trainees from 
28,000 to 63,000 and an increase in Army school training. 

For the “Operation and maintenance, Army National Guard” ap- 
propriation, Congress appropriated $152 million in fiscal year 1960 
which included $6 million for logistical support of the added Army 
National Guard strength and for the accelerated NIKE onsite pro- 
gram. 

For each of these latter three appropriations, it is estimated that 
the funds appropriated will be fully obligated in fiscal year 1960. 
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OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


For the “Operation and maintenance, Army” appropriation, the 
Congress appropriated $3.075 billion for fiscal year 1960. Of the $49 
million included for the increased Reserve Forces strength, it is esti- 
mated that because costs have not materialized to the extent originally 
estimated, $7 million will not be required and will expire for obliga- 
tion at year end. The $5 million difference between the amount ap- 
propriated by the Congress and that shown in the fiscal year 1960 
column of the fiscal year 1961 budget request is the result of the $7 
million unused balance which I have just referred to, less net trans- 
fers of $2 million to this account from other appropriations and Fed- 
eral Agencies because of transfers of functions. 


PROCUREMENT OF EQUIPMENT AND MISSILES 


For “Procurement of equipment and missiles, Army,” in fiscal year 
1960, the Congress appropriated $1.407 billion and approved a direct 
obligational program of $1.755 billion. Included in the obligational 

rogram is the $382.6 million appropriated by the Congress above the 
Pisident’s budget—$20 million to procure items in support of the 
increased Reserve strength of 700,000; $137 million for acceleration 
of the Nike-Zeus program ; $238 million for increased modernization 
of the Army, modified by a reduction of $12.4 million in the total ap- 
propriation to require use of more competitive bidding and specifica- 
tions. 

The decrease of $368 million in the direct obligational program 
shown in the fiscal year 1960 column of the fiscal year 1961 budget 
request from the amount approved by the Congress for fiscal year 1960 
resulted from: Comparative transfers of $29 million to other appro- 

riations due to shifts in functions in fiscal year 1961: reservation by 
higher authority for utilization in financing the fiscal year 1961 pro- 
gram of $137 million for NIKE-ZEUS; and $38 million for modern- 
ization ; and utilization of $164 million to cover deficiencies in the new 
obligational authority for fiscal year 1960. 


RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST, AND EVALUATION 


For Research, Development, Test, and Evaluation, Army, the Con- 
gress appropriated $1.036 billion in fiscal vear 1960. The amount now 
shown in the appropriation is $1.101 billion in direct obligations. 
This increase of $65 million in direct obligations in the fiseal year 
1960 column of the fiscal year 1961 budget request is the result of 
additions of : $19.5 million from fiscal year 1959 Department of De- 
fense emergency funds, primarily for basic and supporting research, 
which were provided the Army late in fiscal year 1959, and which will 
be obligated in fiscal year 1960; $0.6 million from fiscal year 1960 
Department of Defense emergency funds for the upper atmosphere 
rocket research facility at Fort Churchill, Canada; $17.9 million fiseal 
year 1959 carryover funds, also planned for obligation in fiscal vear 
1960, of which $12.6 million is for Department of Defense agencies, 
and $5.3 million is for Army activities; and $27 million representing a 
comparative transfer in funds from other appropriations due to a 
transfer of functions in fiscal year 1961 
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The category “Other” includes the two appropriations, Operation 
and Maintenance, Alaska C ommunication System, and Promotion of 
Rifle Practice. These appropriations total $7 million in obligations 
as shown in the fiscal year 1960 column of the fiscal year 1961 budget 
request. 

PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE 


Senator Cuavez. What was the total amount for Promotion of Rifle 
Practice ¢ 

General Traus. $300 thousand. 

Senator Cuavez. What about the procurement of ammunition? 
Where does that come from ¢ 

General Travus. The procurement of ammunition, sir, is partially 
on a free issue basis under terms of the permissive language from the 
Department of Army stocks. If I may I will continue with my 
statement. 

ALASKA COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM 


This is an increase of $1 million over the amount appropriated by 
the Congress for fiscal year 1960. This increase is in the Operation 
and Maintenanc e, Alaska Communications System appropriation, and 
is in accordance with the authorization of Congress whereby commer- 
cial receipts of fiscal year 1959, and estimated receipts of fiscal year 
1960 in the amount of $1 million, are being utilized to provide essen- 
tial switchboards and terminal equipment at strategic points on the 
system. 

Before leaving the fiscal year 1960 budget, I would like to comment 
on the Army Stock Fund. The use of $175 million of cash assets in 
the fund was included in the fiscal year 1960 program to improve the 
status of mobilization reserve stocks. Only $80 million in fiscal year 
1960 is now being programed for such usage and results from the need 
to utilize those expenditures formerly planned for procurement of 
mobilization reserve stocks for other urgent programs. 


FiscaL YEAR 1961 BUDGET 


I will now cover the appropriations requested in the fiscal year 1961 
budget. For reference purposes, I have prepared a chart showing the 
comparative direct obligations by appropriation for fiscal years 1959 
1960, and 1961. You will note that this chart excludes construction 
appropriations requests since justifications for these appropriations 
are to be heard before a separate subcommittee. The amounts shown 
agree with the budget you have before you today. 
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(The chart referred to follows :) 


Cuart No. 2.—Direct obligations fiscal years 1959, 1960, and 1961 
[Millions of dollars] 





Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 








| 
Appropriation 1959 actual 1960 esti- | 1961 esti- 
mated mated 

FI cesceininaateabainil — 
Military personnel, Army...............-----..----------<--- 3, 502 | 3, 471 | 3, 521 
MEWS POTOOTIOO, IIOY win bpp pidge ntnncnsscadaeasséecdeseues | 213 | 232 200 
Bees CAUSES PORSORNG!, ALIMY. ...... 20. ccececesncuccununces 209 | 235 199 
Operation and maintenance, Army National Guard___.....-- 141 152 | 157 
Operation and m: TIN | ETN Ko cctermsinints dives «pits nccnnpiiiaiinte 3, 087 3, 070 | 3, 112 
Procurement of equipment and missiles, Army--.-_----..---- 1,097 | 1, 387 | 1, 524 
Research, development, test, and evaluation, Army-.._...---- 1,021 | 1,101 | 1,042 
UIE vine xine Sn egdkeneae cecusemdhe dbddadandnacessdcendconanwens 6 7 7 





RENIN i cushsbee a Acti euaitabs aceteramueieiglie’ ine acto 9, 276 9, 655 9, 762 





NotEe.—Excludes construction. 


INCREASE IN 1961 BUDGET 


General Travus. As shown on the chart, the fiscal year 1961 budget 
of $9.762 billion represents a net increase of $107 ‘million over the 
planned obligations in fiscal year 1960 of $9.655 billion. The increase 
in planned obligations i is due generally to higher prices of materials, 
salaries, and ser vices, thereby the overall activ ity level remains approx- 
imately the same as in fiscal year 1960. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


The “Military personnel, Army,” appropriation provides funds for 
the personnel of the Active Army and the budget estimate is based 
on the strength, composition, and deployment ‘of the Army forces. 
The $3.521 billion estimated for this appropriation supports a planned 
beginning and end strength of 870,000—including cadets of the Mili- 
tary Aci ademy. There is a net increase of $50 million in this appro- 
priation from the planned fiscal year 1960 obligations. This results 
principally from implementation of the third phase i in the proficiency 
pay and in the E-8 and E~-9 programs, a 1 percent increase in non- 
commissioned ie and specialists, the mandatory increases in em- 
ployer contributions for social sec urity, and greater reenlistment 
bonuses due to more eligible reenlistees in fiscal year 1961 than in 
fiscal year 1960. 

RESERVE PERSONNEL 


The “Reserve personnel, Army,” appropriation provides for the 
direct military personnel costs of the U.S. Army Reserve and Reserve 
Officers Training C orps. The fiscal year 1961 estimate for the “Re- 
serve personnel, Army,” appropriation is $200 million as compared 
with $232 million in fiscal year 1960 and provides for a beginning 
strength of 300,000 and an end strength of 270,000. This $32 million 
decrease is due, primarily, to decreases in cost because of the reduced 
strength and reductions in the officer and enlisted 6-month training 
program from 6,040 to 4,610 officers and 44,000 to 20,000 enlisted 
6-month trainees in fiscal year 1961. 
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NATIONAL GUARD 


The “National Guard personnel, Army,” appropriation provides 
for the direct military personnel costs of the Army National Guard, 
In fiscal year 1961, the direct obligation estimate for the “National 
Guard personnel, Army,” appropriation is $199 million or $36 million 
less than the $235 million in fiscal year 1960, This decrease is directly 
related to a programed decline from a beginning strength of 400,000 
to an end strength of 360,000. The number of ‘ouardsme *n who will 
enter the 6-month training program will be reduced from 63,000 in 
fiscal vear 1960 to 28,000 in fiscal year 1961. 

The “Operation and maintenance, Army National Guard,” appro- 
priation provides funds for the expenses incident to training, organiz- 
ing, administering, maintaining, and supplying the Army National 
Guard—A RNG—and for supporting the onsite Army National Guard 
air defense program. Direct obligations in the amount of $157 mil- 
lion are requested for the “Operation and maintenance, Army Na- 
tional Guard,” appropriation in fiscal year 1961, or an increase of $5 
million over the fiscal year 1960 estimate. This increase supports the 
increasing number of Army National Guard Nike units being placed 
onsite during the year. This Nike onsite program, initiated in fiscal 
year 1959, continues to improve the capability of the CONUS air de- 
fense forces, and to further modernize our National Guard air defense 
units. 

The “Operation and maintenance, Army,” appropriation provides 
for the day-to-day support for the Army to train, maintain, and oper- 
ate effectively the units and equipment necessary to provide a combat- 
ready force. This estimate is based upon supporting the planned 
strength, composition, and deployment of the Army, the necessary 
physical plant and the quantity of complex equipment to be main- 
tained. It also includes operation and maintenance expenses for the 
U.S. Army Reserve and Reserve Officers Training Corps. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ARMY 


For fiscal year 1961, the budget estimate for the “Operation and 
maintenance, Army,” appropriation is $3.112 billion. This is an in- 
crease of $42 million over the $3.070 billion shown in the fiscal year 
1960 column and results from the increased demand on this appropria- 
tion caused by such items at technological developments which require 
new unit organizations, altered tactical concepts, more complex and 
costlier equipment, and the fact that commanders will no longer have 
goods available on the shelves to supplement dollars in meeting ex- 
penses as in the past. 

As the Secretary of the Army has pointed out, to accomplish the 
Army mission with the $3.112 billion requested for fiscal vear 1961, it 
will be necessary that the day-to-day operations and maintenance of 
facilities and equipment continue on an austere basis. 


PROCUREMENT OF EQUIPMENT AND MISSILES 


The appropriation for “Procurement of equipment and missiles” 
provides the funds necessary for the procurement, manufacture, and 
modification of missiles, armament, ammunition, equipment, vehicles, 
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and aircraft. In this, the largest of the Army’s capital investment ac- 
counts, an estimated $1.524 billion in direct obligations will be incurred 
during fiscal year 1961 as compared with the $1.387 billion in fiscal 
year 1960, for an increase of $137 million. 

The increase in funds in this appropriation for fiscal year 1961 will 
be utilized for modernization of the Army’s combat equipment. We 
are continuing to program our procurement within available funds, to 
offset consumption, annual wearout and obsolescence by the purchase 
of combat and support vehicles, items in the new family of small arms 
ammunition items, and to support our production base. 


RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST, AND EVALUATION 


The fiscal year 1961 budget estimate for “Research, development, 
test, and evaluation” is $1.042 billion, or $59 million less than the 
$1.101 billion available in fiscal year 1960. This results primarily 
from a reduction in research for firepower other than missiles, surface 
vehicles, and electronics and communications developments. The 
fiscal year 1961 budget will continue existing levels of effort in basic 
and applied research, in the development and test of Army aircraft, 
and in the guided missile programs. 

The category “Other” combines two appropriations, “Operation 
and maintenance, Alaska Communication System,” and the National 
Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, and shows the same $7 
million total level as in fiscal year 1960. 

In summary, the fiscal year 1961 Army budget, excluding construe- 
tion, is $9.762 billion in direct obligations as shown on the chart. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 


Cuart No. 3.—New obligational authority, direct obligations, and net expenditures, 
fiscal year 1961 


| Millions of dollars] 


| New obliga- | Direct obli- | Net expendi- 








Appropriation ; tional au- | gations | tures 
thority | 
| 
| 

NDS BEEN 0 doe cance wan cccnasdccacensueccnses | 3, 261 3, 521 3, 517 
Deeremmersorns), ANIGY «<2... <5 — saeco annnndt lect =| 200 200 200 
National Guard personnel, Army---_.-..-............-.--- aan 199 | 199 200 
Operation and maintenance, Army National Guard___.._...__| 157 157 152 
Operation and maintenance, Army---_...........------222 2. 3, 112 3, 112 3, 101 
Procurement of equipment and missiles, Army ______________- 1, 337 1,524 1, 326 
a development, test, and evaluation, Army. __._____- 1,042 1,042 878 
cee as hath chien a nine ae Godin welcao ee 7 7 7 
I 8 Stank 88 5 ra ot hs os eee a ee eer ee eee —285 
EES an chia ick kakcic Cacbbackcetestecabad vwbiey ent tee 9, 315 9, 762 9, 096 








Note.—Excludes construction. 


NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


General Travus. The chart shows, by appropriation, the new obli- 
gational authority needed to support this program which totals 
$9.315 billion. Also shown are net expenditures, by appropriation, 
which total $9.096 billion resulting from obligations of prior years 
funds, and from fiscal year 1961 obligations. 

The amounts in direct obligations included in the President’s budget 
request for construction are $212 million for “Military construction,” 
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Army ; $12 million for “Military construction,” Army Reserve; $20 
million for “Military construction,’ Army National Guard; $2 mil- 
lion for “Military construction,” special foreign currency program; 
and $50,000 for “Construction,” Alaska Communication System—a 
total of $246 million. 

I will now present the Army’s financial plan, chart 4. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 


Cuart No. 4.—Sources of financing and obligation programs for general appropria- 
tions, fiscal years 1959, 1960, and 1961 


[Millions of dollars] 


$y 


| 
| Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
Item 1959, | 1960, | 1961, 
| actual | estimated estimated 


anil te ein ct EE ok) Lo te a ce, 9, 052 | 9, 376 


9, 315 

Unobligated balances—start of year... .-....-................. 540 | 681 | 458 
iin mer renee 625 o6bd cali i le codec dublin ee 19 | 0 | 0 
Ech meine deen soaneesne sing 468 | 277 | 260 
Anticipated reimbursements.-__-..-...-.---------------------- 1, 250 1, 096 907 
Unobligated balances carried forward. ........---------------- —681 | —458 | —206 
TEERITO URGDIEOIEG DRIATIOOS... ..- owe conse cnconccnawcesncancee —71 —45 0 
IN coon os oschibanncnubetseeaneaineenk 10, 577 | 10, 927 10, 734 
Son enn disbuie einen eraln ted eee web ee 9, 276 9, 655 | 9, 762 
Is Osan o'5 4 dh cca ess see 1, 301 1, 272 | 972 





Note.—Excludes construction. 
FINANCING REQ UIRED 


General Travus. This chart, which also excludes construction, shows 
the financing required for the total fiscal year 1961 obligation program, 
both direct and reimbursable, as well as comparative data for fiscal 
year 1959, and fiscal year 1960. In fiscal year 1961 the $10.734 billion 
total obligation program will require appropriation of $9.315 billion. 
In addition, unobligated balances of $458 million from fiscal year 
1960 will be available. The $260 million shown as transfers will be 
derived from the Army stock fund. Anticipated reimbursements— 
orders received for goods and services provided other Government 
agencies—will provide $907 million in fiscal year 1961. After deduct- 
ing an estimated $206 million in yearend unobligated balances to be 
carried forward into fiscal year 1962 from all of these sources, we 
arrive at $10.734 billion obligation program of which $9.762 billion 
is for Army accounts, and $972 million for goods and services for 
other Government agencies. 

My last chart shows the unexpended balances for fiscal years 1959, 
1960, and 1961. The approximate $4 billion level in unexpended 
balances is about the minimum that can be achieved within the annual 
approved program. In comparing the composition of the unexpended 
balances estimated for fiscal year 1960 and fiscal year 1961, it can be 
seen there is relatively little change in the obligated, but unliquidated 
portion of these balances. The lower unobligated balance for end 
fiscal year 1961 is primarily in Procurement of Equipment and Missiles 
and is the result of two conditions: The use of carryover funds to 
finance the fiscal year 1961 program—$187 million—and the exclusion 
of the fiscal year military assistance program. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 
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CHart No. 5.—Unexpended balances of appropriated funds, end of fiscal years 
1959, 1960, and 1961 


[Billions of dollars] 





End fiscal | End fiscal 








Item End fiscal 
year 1959, year 1960, year 1961, 
actual estimated estimated 
as ; ei 
} | 

SNL DULG MUMITOINO oc ccdnendaddadaccencnscuaeduuaae 3.5 | 3.8 4.0 
UE hxc tirne ma tints ante gilda sonia den die dita iniaaisinaciin of | -5 -2 
EN | 4.2 4,3 | 4.2 





Note.— Excludes construction. 
ARMY CONSTRUCTION 


General Travus. Gentlemen, this concludes my statement. Are 
there any questions ? 

Senator CHAvez. General, with reference to construction of Army 
National Guard armories and Reserve armories, what are you doing 
about them ? 

General Travus. Our direct obligational program for 1961 is $20 
million and the program is continuing on the basis of requirements, 
which have not yet been met. 

Senator CuHAvez. Do you have a list of the States where you are 
doing some construction work now ? 

General Travs. I do not have such a list here, but I will be glad to 
supply it for the record. 

Senator Cuavez. That will be helpful. 

(The list referred to follows :) 


ARMY NATIONAL GUARD CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS UNDER CONTRACT AS OF 
FEBRUARY 18, 1960 


Mount Village 


51184—60——-19 


ARMORIES 

Alaska : Alaska—Continued 
Akiachak Napakiak 
Akiak Napaskiak 
Alakanuk Newktok 
Barter Island Noatak 
Chifornak Nome 
Chevak Noorvik 
Deering Point Hope 
Dillingham Quinhagak 
Eek St. Michael 
Elim Scammon Bay 
Fort Yukon Selawik 
Hoopers Bay Shaktoolik 
Juneau Shishmaref 
Kasigluk Shungnak 
Kiana Stebbins 
King Island Teller 
Kipnuk Teller Mission 
Kivalina Togiak 
Kotzbue Tuluksak 
Koyuk Tununak 
Kwethluk Tuntutuliak 
Kwiggillingok Unalakleet 
Little Diomede Wainwright 
Mekoryuk Wales 


White Mountain 
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ARMY NATIONAL GUARD CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS UNDER CONTRACT AS OF 


FEBRUARY 18, 1960—Continued 


ARMORIES— 


Arizona: Warren 
California: 

Anaheim-Fullerton 

Riverside 
Colorado: Fort Collins 
Georgia : Macon 
Hawaii: Honolulu-Fort Ruger 
Idaho: 

Grangeville 

Idaho Falls 
Illinois: Joliet 
Indiana: Valparaiso 
Iowa: 

Glenwood 

Le Mars 
Kansas: Mankato 
Kentucky : 

London 

Olive Hill 

Richmond 

Russellville 

St. Matthews 

Tompkinsville 
Maryland: 

Baltimore-Dundalk 

Cumberland-USN 
Massachusetts : 

Bridgewater 

Jambridge 

Leominster 

Southbridge 
Michigan: Sault Ste. Marie 
Minnesota: St. Cloud 
Mississippi : 

Batesville 

say St. Louis 

Durant 

Iuka 

Ocean Springs 

Quitman 

Webb 
Missouri: 

Clinton 

Fulton 

Lexington 

Moberly 

Salem 
Nevada: Yerington 
New Jersey: Woodbridge 
New Mexico: 

Clovis 

Las Cruces 

Portales 
New York: 

Corning 

Freeport 

Gloversville 

Huntington 

Malone 

Ogdensburg 

Oneonta 


-continued 


New York—Continued 
Orangeburg-Nyack 
Riverhead 
Ticonderoga 
Whitehall 

North Carolina: 
Elizabeth City 
Roxboro 
Siler City 

North Dakota: Mott 

Ohio: Sandusky 

Pennsylvania: 
Hanover 
Kutztown-USAR 
Sharon/Sharpsville 
Lebanon 

South Carolina: 
Allendale 
Conway 
McCormick 
Saluda 

South Dakota: 
Lead 
Madison 
Sioux Falls 
Springfield 

Tennessee : 

Bristol 
Covington 
Smithville 
Texas: 
Beaumont 
Dallas No. 4-White Rock 
Donna 
Kl Campo 
Orange 
Victoria 
Gainesville 
Houston No. 2 
Vermont: 
Bradford 
Enosburg Falls 
Swanton 
Williston 
Windsor 

Virginia: 

Big Stone Gap 
Christiansburg 
Pulaski 

Washington: 
Camas 
Shelton 

West Virginia: 
Moundsville 
Parkersburg 
Salem 

Wisconsin: 

La Crosse 
Milwaukee 
Wausau 

Wyoming: New Castle 
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ARMY NATIONAL GUARD CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS UNDER CONTRACT AS OF 
FEBRUARY 18, 1960—Continued 


NONARMORY 


California: Stockton 
Georgia : 
Fort Stewart 
Fort Stewart 
Kentucky: Frankfort (capital city) 
Massachusetts : 
Fitchburg 
Fort Devens (Ayer) 
Michigan : 
Camp Grayling 
Lansing 
Mississippi: Camp Shelby 
Montana: Helena (municipal airport) 


U.S. ARMY RESERVE Projects UNDER C 


FIRST U.S. ARMY 
New York: 
Canton 
Massena 
Olean 
Oswego 
New Jersey: Morristown 
Rhode Island: Warwick-EBast Green- 
wich 
Vermont: Rutland 
SECOND U.S. ARMY 
Kentucky : 
Bardstown 
Paducah 
Maryland : 
Baltimore (Holabird) 
Riverdale 
Rockville 
Ohio: 
Canton 
Columbus 
Portsmouth 
Wooster 
Pennsylvania : 
Bellefonte 
Brookville 
Butler 
Indiana 
Johnstown 
Oil City 
Philadelphia 
Pottsville 
Williamsport 
Virginia : 
Abingdon 
Richmond 
West Virginia : Fairmont 


THIRD U.S. ARMY 
Alabama : 


Enterprise 
Florence-Sheffield 


FACILITIES 


New 
New 


Hampshire: 
Jersey : 
Jersey City 
Orange 
West Orange 
North Dakota: Bismarck 
Oklahoma: Norman 
Puerto Rico: San Juan 
Rhode Island: Smithfield 
South Carolina: Columbia 
Virginia: Richmond (Byrd Fie!d) 
Washington: Camp Murray 
Wisconsin: Wausau 


Concord 


ONSTRUCTION AS OF FEBRUARY 18, 1960 


rHIRD U.S. ARMY continued 


Alabama—Continued 

Huntsville 
Florida: Panama City 
Georgia : 

Atlanta No. 1 

Atlanta No. 2 

Columbus 

Fort Valley 

Gainesville 
North Carolina: 

Greensboro 

Lumberton 

Salisbury 
South Carolina: 

Florence 

Orangeburg 

FOURTH U.S. ARMY 

Arkansas: Pine Bluff 
Louisiana : Hammond 
New Mexico: 

Las Cruces 

Las Vegas 

Silver City 
Oklahoma: 

Chickasha 

Clinton 

Norman 
Texas: 

Alice 

Amarillo 

Bay City 

Corpus Christi 

El Paso 

Lubbock 

McAllen 

Rio Grande City 

San Antonio 

Waco 
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U.S. ARMY RESERVE PROJECTS UNDER CONSTRUCTION AS OF FEBRUARY 18, 1960—Con, 


FIFTH U.S. ARMY FIFTH U.S. ARMY—continued 
Colorado: Denver (Lakewood) South Dakota : Sioux Falls 
Illinois: Wisconsin : Madison No. 2 
Alton 
Belleville SIXTH U.S. ARMY 
Fairfield 
Waukegan California : Long Beach-Lakewood 
Iowa: Idaho: Rexburg 
Fort Des Moines Montana: Billings 
Iowa City Oregon: 
Michigan : Medford 
Battle Creek Portland 
Bay City Utah: Salt Lake City No. 2 
Saginaw 
Minnesota: St. Cloud (joint occupancy OVERSEAS 
with National Guard) Puerto Rico: 
Missouri: Caguas 
Kansas City San Juan 
Rolla Salinas 


CONSTRUCTION FUNDS PLACED IN RESERVE 


Senator Cuavez. As I recall, last year we provided you with some 
additional money to construct armories and to construct Reserve 
armories, but you did not use any of the money for construction. 

General Traus. That is correct. The additional money that was 
appropriated by the Congress was placed in reserve by higher 


authority. 
Senator Cuavez. That does not help the National Guard or the 


Army Reserve and that is what they complain about. 
General Traus. This money that was appropriated last year— 


MILITARY PERSONNEL APPROPRIATION DEFICIENCIES 


Senator Cuavez. In past years as I recall, you have had some difl- 
culty estimating the proper appropriation request for the military 
ersonnel account. I havea letter written by Acting Secretary Doug. 
as to Senator Hayden on February 4, 1960, which I shall insert in 
the record at this point, detailing action taken in regard to this matter. 
(The letter referred to follows :) 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, February 4, 1960. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
U.S. Senate. 

Deark Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in response to the expressed concern of 
your committee with respect to financial management within the military per 
sonnel appropriations of the Department of Defense. 

Improvements in financial management of military personnel have been made 
or are in process by the military services as follows: 

(1) Each service is now engaged in improving its accounting for military 
personnel (strength) through the use of electronic data processing equipment 
which should expedite reporting as well as permit furnishing more accurate, 
frequent, and complete data for use in forecasting as well as in determining pre 
gram performance. It is primarily in this area that further procedures develop 
ment will be required to ascertain what are the best and most economical 
procedures, 

(2) The Air Force is in the process of revising its method of estimating obli- 
gations for pay and allowances through the requirement from all disbursilé 
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offices for timely monthly reports which show accrued earnings for the month 
as actually recorded in the military pay records regardless of the delay which 
occurs in payment. Furthermore, these reports are extended to include statisti- 
cal data related to military strength which are not available in the military 
personnel accounting system. The Army has developed a monthly report of 
similar data from its military pay vouchers. This information is being used 
to assist in measuring the progress of the program. 

(3) Improvements have been initiated in the services to obtain more complete 
information as to the number of officers and enlisted personnel receiving basic 
aiowance for quarters by dependency status. 

(4) Improvements have been initiated to provide more detailed information 
by type of permanent change-of-station movement. Previously, only expenditure 
information was available for some broad areas of cost. 

(5) There has been a change in forecasting responsibilities in the services to 
assign responsibility for detail forecasting to the program personnel who guide 
the operation of the program. This change should improve the quality of future 
forecasts. 

All of the services have recognized and established responsibility for the finan- 
cial management of the military personnel appropriations in the headquarters 
staff agency responsible for general management of military personnel. 

Other actions will be taken in the future to effect further improvements, 
especially in connection with a Department of Defense wide program for im- 
provement in financial management for all appropriated funds. In the military 
personnel area, this program is near completion of a study by a joint working 
group under the direction of the Office of the Secretary of Defense. This study 
will be the basis of establishing a systematic time-phased program for improve- 
ments by each service with the objective of having a more uniform system of 
managing this appropriation which will prevent the recurrence of deficiencies, 
taking only into consideration that we may from time to time be faced with 
emergent circumstances arising out of purely military requirements. 

There is attached hereto a discussion of major problems of managing military 
personnel appropriations as found in the work group study. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES H. DovuGLas, 


Acting Secretary. 
Enclosure: Discussion. 


DISCUSSION OF PROBLEM AREAS IDENTIFIED BY JOINT STUDY TEAM 
Management and budgeting 


Management of military personnel is centralized in the headquarters of each 
of the four military services. Decisions are made and actions are taken here 
which establish military strength (including recruitment, induction, and release 
of personnel), assignment of personnel, deployment of forces, tables of organiza- 
tion, and career progress. 

Each of the military services appropriately recognizes that responsibility for 
financial management of its military personnel programs must be centered in its 
headquarters staff element which is responsible for the management of these 
programs—the Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel (or equivalent, such as Chief, 
Bureau of Naval Personnel)—subject to overall supervision and coordination 
with all other programs under the Secretary of the military department, and 
the Chief of Staff in the case of Army and Air Force, and the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps in the case of that service. This responsibility has been clari- 
fied recently in the Department of the Army. 

Financial management of military personnel programs has unique problems 
compared with other kinds of programs, not merely because of complete central- 


r military | ation of management, but because of such facts as: 


equipment 


1. Decisions as to the number of enlisted personnel to recruit, induct, or order 


couse | toactive duty from reserves, must be made several months in advance, and such 
inte pro decisions must be made in the light of data on military strength and forecasts of 


»s develop 
economical 


ating obli 
disbursilg 


discharges, resignations, or other losses, diminished by reenlistments. Such 
decisions must be made partly in terms of specialty and pay grade. Decisions as 
| to officer additions or replacements must be made much further in advance. 
| 2. Losses of enlisted personnel by failure to reenlist, and resignations of officer 
| Personnel, are difficult to predict. Reenlistment rates vary from year to year. 
3. Military personnel, once on board, must be paid during the period of en- 
listment or active duty at statutory rates. These rates vary not only by grade 
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but by length of service. Quarters allowances paid vary by the number of de- 
pendents of the service member and his grade. Likewise, enlisted personne] 
must be fed at established ration allowances, the cost of which increases when 
the price level of food increases. 

4. The number of marriages and number of dependents have increased eon. 
tinuously for the past several years. This has caused difficulty in forecasting 
the number of servicemen who must be granted quarters allowances because of 
nonavailability of public quarters for dependents. There also has been difficulty 
in forecasting the effect of increasing dependents in terms of the serviceman’s 
entitlement to quarters allowances, 

». The increasing cost of transportation of more and more dependents and 
their household goods, upon permanent change of station assignments, is also 
difficult to predict. 

6. Forecasting the availability of public quarters, for the use of which quarters 
allowances are saved, also has difficulties. 

7. The increasing degree of family living of enlisted servicemen has resulted 
in a continuing increase in number of allowances paid for commuted rations as 
compared with cost of subsistence in kind in general messes. While the daily 
rate paid is the same as the ration allowance, the total cost of commuted rations 
is actually greater than the net cost of feeding in messes due to a significant 
factor of mess absentees. 

8. Forecasts are also complicated because costs are affected by deployment of 
forces; for example, oversea station allowances, sea and foreign duty pay, and 
transportation costs of personnel and their dependents and household goods. 

In this connection, it should be understood that there are limited possibilities 
for obtaining immediate savings in military personnel costs at any time when 
it is needed, as for example, where it is found that available funds are running 
low based upon expenditures or other information. The quickest action which 
can be taken to effect savings is to stop procurement of new personnel but such 
savings would generally be at the lowest pay rates and even this action takes q 
little time. Early unprogramed release of personnel must be decided upon early 
in the fiscal year, if savings are to be effected in that manner, because the separa- 
tion costs (separation travel, terminal leave payments, and readjustment pay) 
will be equal to several months of active duty pay and allowances. 

In the light of the foregoing, it is of paramount importance that there be 
sound central programing for military personnel coordinated with good budget 
estimates based upon all elements of projected military personnel programs, 
not only for the purpose of supporting appropriation requests, but also for 
continuous timely budget revisions during the fiscal year as a basis for making 
timely decisions with respect to major new program actions in the light of 
available funds. Since these decisions must be made well in advance, it is 
necessary that program and budget forecasts be made well in advance and 
that information on the status of appropriations and program performance be 
sufficiently complete, accurate, and timely at each month end. And budgets 
must be prepared months in advance to supnort appropriation requests. De- 
ficiencies have been found in these areas. While extensive efforts are being 
made in each service to correct these deficiencies, time will be required to test 
and evaluate the new methods, determine the best methods, and make appro- 
priate modifications. 

In the light of past conditions, it was inevitable that there be an occasional 
unforeseen deficiency in one or another of the military personnel appropriations, 
whenever a service undertook to operate under a program which made no 
allowance for contingencies commensurate with the risks involved in the 


estimates, 


Military personnel accounting 

In the past, military personnel (strength) accounting did not provide sufl- 
ciently detailed data, and reports were not frequent enough and were too long 
delayed to meet needs for forecasting and estimating obligations to be recorded. 
There were differences, however, among the four services in these respects. 

In an effort to meet needs for certain data, reports on a sampling basis of 
military personnel records, military pay records, or special personnel surveys, 
were provided, but even these reports were too long delayed to meet the needs 
satisfactorily. 

Needed data which were difficult to provide included the following: 

(a) Number of personnel by period of service within each pay grade. 
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(b) Number of personnel receiving allowances for quarters within each 
pay grade. 
(c) Number of personnel by size of family within each pay grade. 
It appears that part of such data may be provided best from the military pay 
records or other records, rather than from the military personnel records. 


Accounting for appropriated funds 


Accounting for appropriated funds is principally under the ‘“open-allotment” 
method. This is appropriate because most of the program elements are cen- 
trally managed. Under this method, military disbursing offices throughout the 
world make payments to military personnel as authorized by regulations, with- 
out limitation by specific allotments, drawing checks on the Treasury and re- 
porting their expenditures. They prepare and maintain the standard current 
¢é-month military pay records, which are forwarded to a central finance office 
at the end of each 6-month period, except the Army where the new monthly 
military pay voucher system provides for submission of complete pay vouchers 
in support of all expenditures as they are made. Each system is complicated 
by the fact that pay allotments designated by military personnel are paid cen- 
trally, with deductions therefor being made from the amounts due in the pay 
records and vouchers prepared in the field. 

Obligations incurred, which lead expenditures in a substantial degree (vary- 
ing from time to time), have been recorded in the past by each service upon 
the basis of estimates developed by use of data on military strength and average 
rates based upon experienced costs. There have been significant inaccuracies 
in these estimates. In this area, obligations are substantially equivalent to 
costs incurred for any given fiscal period. 

Accounting for expenditures and unexpended balances of funds for military 
personnel appropriations does not provide an adequate basis for evaluation of 
the current status of the appropriations nor the effective rates of costs actually 
incurred during the year to date. Nor do the data on expenditures provide 
timely guides with respect to the trend of individual elements of expenditure 
(for example, the sharp increase in allowances for quarters due to the con- 
tinuing large increase in military dependents)—in fact, under the standard 
military pay record system such detailed data are not even available centrally 
until sometime after the close of each 6-month period, which is too late for 
use in effective programing and budgeting. 

There are other unsatisfactory factors in accounting for the status of funds 
of military personnel appropriations, such as lack of timely accounting for 
reimbursements earned. These deficiencies have resulted in inability to deter- 
mine the status of appropriations until long after the end of the fiscal year. 
Pach of these factors is being attacked individually. 


PoLicy ON DEFICIENCIES 


Senator Cravez. Will you tell this committee what disposition is 
planned in regard to the deficiency and also whether you are experienc- 
ing any similar difficulty in 1960. 

Gener al Traus. To answer the question as to what is being contem- 

lated, it is my understanding, inasmuch as this affects appropriations 
in at least two ‘of the services, the Department of Defense is contemplat- 
ing requesting Congress to make the necessary authorization to elim- 
inate these deficiencies on the books. 

We do not anticipate any trouble at all in 1960. We have, as I cov- 
ered in my statement, a balance estimated at $38 million which will 
expire for obligation if our present estimates hold up. So we feel 
we are on the safe side in 1960, and certainly will not overobligate the 
amount appropriated by the Congress. 


FUNDS TO SPEED UP MODERNIZATION 


Senator Cavez. On page 1 of the Army, Navy, Air Force Journal, 
of February 13, 1960, there is an article which refers to testimony 
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before the House. The article is entitled “Brucker tells how Pentagon 
sidetracked $4,500 million in Army funds since the end of the Korean 
war.” 

It also states that the Secretary testified, and I quote: 

The Army has been given only $43.4 million of the $382.6 million in addition to 
Army funds voted by the Congress last year to speed up modernization of NIKB- 
ZEUS anti-missile-missile program. 

Further, the Secretary is quoted as saying: “Or $164.2 million was diverted,” 

And the committee would like to know if these statements as quoted 
are accurate. What do you know about this? 

General Travus. I am prepared to answer this question. In the first 
instance, I have deduced that the article which appeared in the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force Journal may have been as a result of information 
inserted on page 492 of the published hearings of the Department of 
Defense Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, House of 
Representatives, Part 2. 

It was an insert in the record put there in response to a question 
by Mr. Ford. 

I would like to cover first in explanation to you, sir, the matter of 
the $43 million which was mentioned in the Army, Navy and Air 
Force Journal. 

Senator Cuavez. Before you proceed to that, has $4.5 billion been 
sidetracked ? 

General Traus. The figure of $4.5 billion can be identified from 
the insert; yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. You have $43.4 million of the $382.6 million which 
Congress added for Army modernization. Has that been released! 

General Travus. The $43 million has been released. 

Senator Cuavez. I also have a Department of Defense tabulation 
here which shows that $200 million of the $375 million added on is 
being utilized. Is this used to make up the deficiency, or what is the 
status ? 

General Traus. If I may proceed with my explanation on the chart, 
sir. In the President’s budget request for 1960 there was a program 
amount of $1.373 billion direct obligations in the Procurement of 
equipment and missile,” Army appropriation. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 
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General Traus. Also appearing in the President’s budget was a 
request for new money in the amount of $1.025 billion. 

It is obvious that with a program in the President’s budget for 1960 
of $1.373 billion and new money of only $1.025 billion, there must 
have been other assets counted upon other than the asset of new money 
to meet this program. 

This is true. These assets, however, were estimated asséts and were 
added in as a result of fiscal procedures directed by higher authority. 

In general, without going into too great detail, these estimated 
assets involve anticipated reimbursements from the military aid pro- 
gram and estimated deobligations or recoupments from canceled con- 
tracts, et cetera. 

Unfortunately, a portion of these estimated assets failed to mate- 
rialize and thus when Congress appropriated $382 million of new 
money, it expected to get an equivalent additional amount in program. 
Due to the failure of these estimated assets to materialize, there wasa 
shortfall in the program. 

IT am going to show [pointing to the chart], that only a $45 million 
increase in program actually materialized. 

The amount of $339 million—the difference between $43 million 
and $382 million—did not materialize. 

Now, where did the $382 million go? This portion of the chart 
describes where it went. 

First of all, $175 million (including $137 million for NIKE-ZEUS) 
of the $382 million was placed in reserve by higher authority and is 
being carried over into 1961. 

Senator Cuavez. What do you mean by higher authority? Do you 
mean the Secretary of Defense ? 

General Travs. I cannot answer whether it was the Secretary of 
Defense, or the Bureau of the Budget. I don’t know, sir. 

Senator CHavez. That covers quite a bit of territory. 

General Traus. $175 million is being carried over into 1961. 

Senator Cuavez. Can you tell us why your estimate was so wrong? 
Why did these funds fail to materialize ? 

General Traus. The Army has maintained that assets in addition 
to new money should only be contemplated in the financing after they 
materialize, not before. 

Senator CnHavez. But in this instance, they did not materialize. 

General Travs. That is correct. The major portion of the assets 
which did not materialize were in the military aid program, and failed 
to materialize because certain orders for military aid program projects 
were canceled. This was no fault of the Army’s. 

Senator Cuavez. I am not blaming the Army. I just want to know 
what the reasons are. 

FUNDS PLACED IN RESERVE 


General Traus. That is the answer, the orders did not materialize: 
$175 million, as IT have indicated, was placed in reserve and carried 
over to 1961; $164 million went to meet the deficiency in assets that 
T have just described, and there was then left $48 million as an actual 
increase in program. 
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Senator Satronsraty. Of the $175 million that was — in re- 
serve, $137 million w ould have gone to the NIKE-ZEUS 

General Travus. It is still being earmarked for NIKE-ZEUS. 

Senator SALronsTaLL. The b: lance was simply held in reserve ? 

General Travs. Yes, sir, that is correct ; $175 million, including $137 
million for NIKE-ZEUS 


MUTUAL ASSISTANCE REIMBURSEMENTS 


Senator SaLronsTaLu. $164 million is an amount for which you 
thought you were going to be reimbursed from the mutual assistance. 
But that mutual ‘assistance money did not come to you in reim- 
bursement because the orders for mutual assistance were canceled: 
is that correct 4 

General Traus. That is essentially correct, but I would also state 
that the deficiency resulted not only from the cancellation of these 
estimated orders, but also from the failure of so-called recoupments 
or deobligations from canceled contracts to materialize. It was a com- 
bination of the two. 

Senator Sarronstrauu. If that was so, the Army had bought mate- 
rial which the mutual security did not want, and the Army was left 
with it. 

Now, what was that material ? 

General Travs. Sir, no material was purchased in the PEMA ac- 
count for MAP in anticipation of those orders. The financial assets 
in question—those which failed to materialize—were the result of 
cancellation of MAP orders covering items no longer in the Army 
supply system, of adjustment in prices for MAP orders, and transfer 
of certain items of MAP orders for supply to the stock fund and to 
“Operation and maintenance, Army.” These three categories resulted 
in a reduction in the financial assets available to finance the Army’s 
procurement program. 

Senator SALToNsTALL. You mentioned something about contracts 
and other obligations. What do you mean by that? 


CONTRACT CHANGES 


General Traus. When the Army enters into a contract, that con- 
tract may not be consummated in the same amount as it was when the 
contract was let. ‘There may be price changes, for example, or there 
may be a contract termination which results in moneys being returned 
to the Army. These are called deobligations or rec oupments and 
under the then existing fiscal proc edures the Army was required to 
make an estimate of these deobligations ahead of time. 

Senator Satronsrauy. E xplain to me how the shortage of $164 
million was divided between reimbursements from MAP which failed 
to materialize and the deobligations which you have mentioned. 

General Traus. As the financing of the program finally developed, 
$50 million is attributable to deoblig: ations and the balance of $114 
million is attributable to the reduction in MAP reimbursements. 

Senator SarronsTaLt. What the Congress provided, General, was 
this $382 million for Army modernization. Now, as Mr. Hewitt 
points out, this amount of mutual security was in doubt when we 
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considered it. I recall it now. Mr. McNeil said one figure. The 
Army said another figure. There was $150 million difference. 

We did provide for that deficiency in the appropriation act, did 
we not ? 

General Travs. I think in the minds of most people, most Mem- 
bers of Congress—and I am giving this as my own opinion—it was 
thought that when you applied the increase of $382 million that 
this was going to result in an increase in program of $382 million, 

I think in the minds of certain more knowledgeable people, such as 
the members of the Appropriations Committee, that it was realized that 
not all of the $382 million would materialize as an increase in 


program. 
EXTENT OF MODERNIZATION ACTIVITIES 


Senator Cuavez. We have been talking modernization of the Army 
here for several years. Are you modernizing ? 

General Travs. To the extent that the available money in this 
appropriation will permit. 

Senator Sa,tonstatL. Suppose Mr. Chavez or myself is asked on 
the floor of the Senate regarding this $164 million. Am I right in 
my understanding that $164 million of the $382 million added by 
Congress to the budget request for Army procurement went to buy 
new “equipment for the Army—actual line items on the Army’s shop- 
ping list presented to Congress last year? You used $164 million of 
the additional NOA provided by the Congress because $164 million of 
other anticipated financial resources failed to materialize. 

General Travus. Yes; that is right. If you were asked what use 

was made of the $164 million, I think the proper answer is to say 
that it was applied within the “Procurement of equipment and mis- 
siles” appropriation as intended, but that it was used to satisfy the 
deficiency in financial resources necessary to support the program as 
presented to Congress. The $164 million was actually applied to buy 
new equipment. 

Senator SauronsTaLLt. Now the Army today is in the position of 
not having any controversy with the Bureau of the Budget as to 
the amount of the deficiency ? 

General Travs. There is no disagreement as to the figures with the 
Bureau of the Budget, the Department of Defense, and the Depart- 
ment of the Army on this item. 

Senator SauronstAtu. It is all cleaned up ? 

General Travs. It is all cleaned up as far as a recognition of what 
has happened is concerned. 

Senator Sauronstau. There are $48 million which have been used 
to increase the Army modernization program and $164 million which 
has been used for modernization of equipment by purchasing items 
actually required by the Army and which although budgeted could 
not have been procured without the additional funds provided by the 
Congress. 

General Travs. Yes, that is correct. 

Senator Cravez. Was it not definitely stated that the amount of 
money furnished by the Congress was to modernize the Army? 

General Travs. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. And you did buy new equipment ? 

General Traus. We did buy new equipment with all of the money. 
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Senator Cuavez. But not all of the additional equipment that you 
wanted ? 

General Traus. We did not get any more than $43 million worth 
of equipment over the amount intended in the President’s budget. 

I would say one thing further, sir. I have talked about fiscal pro- 
cedures that caused this deficiency in new obligational authority. 
These have since been rescinded by higher authority, which pleases the 
Army very much. No longer then will estimated assets be contem- 
plated in financing the Army’s procurement program. 

Senator Cuavez. You may proceed. 

General Travus. To answer the balance of your question as to where 
the figure of $4.5 billion came from, as reported in the Army and 
Navy Journal 

Senator CuAvez. Right, there, too, I wish you would place in the 
record a breakdown of the $4.5 billion that Secretary Brucker re- 
ferred toon February 13. 

General Travus. Yes, sir, I will be glad to do that. We will supply 
it for the record. 

(The information requested appears on p. 516.) 





REASONS FOR REDUCED REQUIREMENTS 


General Traus. I think that finishes my statement. 

Senator Cuavez. Referring to page 2 of your statement, please 
explain in detail the reasons for the reduced requirements, natably the 
slowdown in promotions and a short fall in reenlistments, a slippage 
inthe program for proficiency pay, and a revision of the average rates 
for pay and allowances based on more recent fiscal data. 

General Travs. I have with me Brigadier General Stoughton, on 
whom I would like to call for an answer to that question. 

General Sroucnton. I am General Stoughton, Director of Pro- 
grams, Office of Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel. 

With respect to the reduced fund requirement due to the slowdown 
in promotions, the Army finished 1959 at a lower strength than had 
been contemplated. 

Senator Cuavez. Was it down to 870,000? 

General Sroucuton. We were down to 861,000, so we started off 
1960 at a lower strength than planned and had to rephase our pro- 
motions throughout the year. 

We will not make any less promotions in 1960 than contemplated, 
but they just had to be phased over a different period. This changed 
the man-years by grade and reduced the requirements below those 
presented to Congress when we contemplated we would start the year 
at 870,000. 

The shortfall in reenlistments was actually a continuation of the 
falloff in our reenlistments at the end of fiscal year 1959. During the 
first 8 months of fiscal year 1960 we were still obtaining less re- 
enlistments than had been estimated, but since that time the re- 
enlistment rate has picked up so that the Army feels that by the end 
of the year we will be at the estimate originally made to the Congress. 

However, again we started out a little lower than we had contem- 
plated and perhaps we were too optimistic at that time. This caused 
alesser fund requirement. 
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The proficiency pay program, which is the next item mentioned, is 
just being started in the services; and the administration of the pro- 
gram, that is, the number of persons taking tests in order to qualify 
for this pay, is still in a stage of trial and error. 

The restrictive measures which we are maintaining over this pro- 
gram have been such that fewer have passed the test to qualify for 
proficiency pay than we thought. So we are not actually paying as 
many people proficiency pay as we contemplated we would. 

This has been beneficial because it has created in the Army a great 
drive for personal study for the future tests in the proficiency pay 
program. 

The revision in average pay and allowance rates is purely a case 
of having more recent fiscal data now than at the time we went to 
Congress with the 1960 budget. 


REDUCTIONS IN RESEARCH FOR FIREPOWER 


Senator Cuavez. General Traub, on page 9 you referred to a re- 
duction in research for firepower other than missiles, surface vessels, 
and electronics, and communications vehicles. 

Would you tell us generally in what area these reduction are to be 
found? 

General Travus. I would like to call upon Major General Wood to 
answer this question. 

General Woop. This is a st utement of fact and not essentially a 
protest. The amount of change 1s minor and in general is due to com- 
pletion of development of items in the past year and, therefore, phased 
out of the research and development program. 

In artillery, for example, in fiscal year 1961 we will be procuring 
the new 105 millimeter and 155 millimeter self-propelled howitzers 
which have been in research and development. Therefore, they re- 
quire no R. & D. funding. 


ANTICIPATED REIMBURSEMENTS 


Senator Cuavez. On chart 4, General Traub, I note anticipated 
reimbursements of $907 million. Do you expect these reimbursements 
to materialize ? 

General Traus. Yes, sir; we do. 

Senator Cuavez. Why? 

General Travus. They are based upon orders which have either al- 
ready been received, or we have an indication that they will be re- 
ceived. 

Senator Cuavez. The estimates that you are giving us are the 

Army’s estimates ? 

General Traus. Yes, these are estimates 

Senator Cuavez. Not the Department of Defense ? 

General Travs. This is not an involvement in the type of dilemma 
in which we found ourselves last year. 

Senator Cuavez. That is all. 
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ALLOCATION OF FUNDS 


Senator SALronsraLL. General Traub, just to go over once again 
so there is no difference in opinion. Of this amount of $382 million, 
about which we have been questioning, $137 million is for NIKE- 
ZEUS held in reserve. 

Forty-three million dollars is being used for new Army equipment, 
$164 million is being used to buy new equipment items on the Army’s 
shopping list presented to the committee last year, and $38 million is 
held in the general reserve, or a total of the $382 million which the 
Congr ess added to the President ’s budget. 

Gener: al Traus. Your statement is correct. The $164 million, it 
is true, was used to buy items on the Army’s shopping list, but with it 
and with all the money that Congress appropriated, the total amount 
of the program was only $43 million more than was asked for in the 
President’s budget. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Because the $164 million went to meet this 
deficiency ? 

General Traub. That is correct. 

Senator SaALronsTaLL. That was for Army financial assets which 
you found you did not have? 

" General Traus. That is correct. 

The estimated assets failed to materialize to the extent of $164 
million. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Do you know why they failed ? 

General Traus. Yes, because of the cancellation and revaluation of 
certain military aid program orders and because of the failure of the 
deobligations to materialize. 

Senator SarronsTaLL. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, General Traub. 

Admiral Ensey, you are next. 
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STATEMENTS OF REAR ADM. LOT ENSEY, USN, ASSISTANT COMP. 
TROLLER, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS; BRIG. GEN. 8. 
NICKERSON, JR., USMC, FISCAL DIRECTOR OF THE MARINE 
CORPS, ACCOMPANIED BY CAPT. J. W. M. MONTGOMERY, USN, 
CHIEF STAFF OFFICER; AND LT. COL. J. A. CREAMER, USMO, 
STAFF ASSISTANT FOR MARINE CORPS MATTERS 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator CHavez. You may proceed, Admiral. 

Admiral Ensry. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
previous witnesses have provided the overall philosophy and concept 
which governed the formulation of the Navy's budget for fiscal year 
1961. 

My purpose is to furnish summarized fiscal data on that budget 
which provides for $12,073 million of new obligational availability, 
$12,139 million of direct obligations and $11,683 million of net ex- 


penditures. 
APPROPRIATION STRUCTURE CHANGES 


As mentioned by Secretary Franke and Mr. Lincoln in his testi- 
mony to this subcommittee, the Navy’s 1961 budget includes many 
changes in budget structure, made both in furtherance of a continu- 
ing program for improvement of financial management and as a 
result of the consolidation of the Bureau of Aeronautics and the Bu- 
reau of Ordnance into the Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

The following discussion summarizes the most significant of these 


proposed changes: 
OTHER PROCUREMENT, NAVY 


Chart 1 shows how a new appropriation titled “Other Procurement, 
Navy,” was consolidated by transfers, as follows: 
1. Of capital items of equipment from “Operation and mainte- 


nance, Navy”; 
2. Of major electronics procurement from “Shipbuilding and con- 


version, Navy”; 
3. Of ammunition, and ordn: ance equipment from “Procurement of 


ordnance and ammunition, Navy” 
4. Of aircraft support type equipment from “Aircraft and related 
procurement, Navy.” 
(The chart referred to follows:) 
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PROCUREMENT OF AIRCRAFT AND MISSILES, NAVY 


Admiral Ensry. A second new appropriation was established by 
merging procurement accounts formerly administered by the Benen 
of the Ordnance and Aeronautics, but which are now under the 
new Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

Chart No. 2 shows the sources of the content of this new appro- 
priation. It is “Procurement of aircraft and missiles, Navy,” and 
is comprised almost exclusively of the portions of the old appropria- 
tions “Procurement of ordnance and ammunition” and “Aircraft and 
related procurement” which buy aircraft and missiles. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 
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TRANSFER OF ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT EXPENSES 


Another adjustment concurrent with creation of “Procurement of 
aircraft and missiles” is the transfer of administrative support ex- 
penses from “Shipbuilding and conversion,” and from “Aircraft and 
related procurement” to the “Operation and maintenance,” Navy ap- 
propriation for funding. This means that departmental salaries and 
other costs of this nature are not now contained in “Procurement of 
aircraft and missiles,” contrary to the previous practice in the prede- 


cessor accounts. 
WEAPONS AND FACILITIES 


The establishment of the Bureau of Naval Weapons this year led 
to merging the major activities “Ordnance and facilities” and “Air- 
craft and facilities,” of the “Operation and maintenance” appropria- 
tion, into a new major activity entitled “Weapons and facilities,” 

Chart 3 shows the scope of this major activity. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 








CHART 3 
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FUNDING SUPPORT 


Admiral Ensry. It includes the funding support previously con- 
tained in “Ordnance and facilities” and “Aircraft and fac ilities,” less 
the funds to procure capital equipment, now transferred to “Other 
procurement, Navy.” It also funds for administrative € expenses pre- 
viously in “Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy” and “Aircraft and 
related procurement, Navy.” 


RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST AND EVALUATION, NAVY 


In 1960 many of the development, test, and evaluation items, which 
formerly were in nine other appropriations, were moved tothe new ap- 
propriation, “Research, development, test and evaluation, Navy.” 
This purification process has been substantially completed in the 1961 
budget submission as shown on chart 4. This appropriation now con- 
forms to the general appropriation structure throughout the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS, 1961 


Admiral Ensry. Chart 5 compares the new obligational availability 
of 1959 and 1960 with the 1961 request, which is shown in both the 
current and the proposed budget structure. 
these two spreads of the 1961 availability are given in more detail by 
chart 6. Chart 7 shows the new obligational availability for the 3 
years with the 1959 and 1960 figures adjusted to the new appropriation 
structure, so that the levels of monetary effort in each appropriation 


are comparable. 


The differences between 


As can be seen on this chart, the grand total of $12. 


073 million for 1961 exceeds the 1960 availability by $760 million, and 


the 1959 availability by $93 million. 
(The charts referred to follow :) 


Cuart 5.—Comparison of new obligational availability—fiscal years 1959, 1960, 


1961 


{In thousand dollars] 





Appropriation title 


(1) 


Fiscal year | 


Fiscal year 


Fiscal ye 


| 
Fiscal year 


ar 1961 








MILITARY PERSONNEL 





OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Operation and maintenance, Navy-._-...-..------------ 
Operation and maintenance, Marine Corps. 


PROCUREMENT 


Procurement of aircraft and missiles, Navy..-....------ 
Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy_-.--.-------------- 
CURE DUSURTOTE FI EVY « 5 on cncccccducccccccccccess 
Procurement, BIGiNe Corps... ..... ino ngaceccecnncsven 
Aircraft and related procurement, Navy 
Procurement of ordnance and ammunition, Navy 


Total 


Research, development, test and evaluatio¢? , Navy----- 














MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


Military construction, Navy-.-.....................-...- 
Military construction, Naval Reserve__.........------- 
Military construction, Navy (special foreign currency 

program) 


Total 


Total new obligational availability. ............-. 
Deduct: Transfer of unobligated balances_.-........--.-- 























1959 actual | 1960 actual | As shown 
1960 in budget 
budget document 
structure 
(2) (3) (4) (5) 
2,555,618 | 2,551,700 | 2,588,000 | 2, 558,000 
660, 692 644, 600 607, 000 607, 000 
88, 098 88, 000 88, 000 88, 000 
23, 760 24, 300 25, 000 25, 000 
3, 328,168 | 3,308,600 | 3,308,000 | 3, 308,00 
2, 574,464 | 2,611,110 | 2,657, 669 2, 550, 000 
172, 959 175, 850 176, 000 176, 000 
2, 747,423 | 2,786,960 | 2, 833, 669 2, 726, 000 
—— >. > —SEoOooo | — | <= 
eI Ree ee ee aes _.| 2,113,000 
2,069,400 | 1,330,700 | 2,186, 792 2, 032, 000 
seca kaa eet aaa cane accede’ 434, 000 
25, 000 133, 850 100, 000 94, 000 
2,033,795 | 1,961,644 | 1,969,539 |_........... 
602, 535 567, 719 531, 000 
4, 730, 7 3,993,913 | 4, 787, 331 4, 673, 000 
870,188 | 1,010,420 | 947,000 | 1, 169,000 
295, 000 204, 112 190, 000 190, 000 
8, 000 8, 980 4, 000 4,000 
I a a 3, 000 3,000 
303, 000 213, 092 197, 000 197,000 
“11, 979, 509 | 11,312,985 | 12,073,000 | 12,073,00 
160, 000 99, 000 60, 000 , 000 
11, 819, 509 | 11,213,985 | 12,013,000 | 12,013,000 





Total new obligational authority. ..............-- 
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Cuart 7.—Comparison of new obligational availability by appropriation title 
adjusted for comparability as reflected in fiscal year 1961 budget document, fiscal 
years 1959, 1960, and 1961 

{In thousands of dollars] 


New obligational availability adjusted 
for eee 





Appropriation title ips i hai a ig 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 


| 
| Fiscal year 
| 1959 1960 


g 1961 
i pete a SS Sa ae eae foal -— ea 
GENERAL FUND ACCOUNTS | 
| | 
Military personnel: | | 
Military personnel, Navy----- bnkdcccadmheebeedecsnsn 2, 555, 618 2, 551, 700 | 2, 588, 000 
Military personnel, Marine C orps. , ee call 660, 692 | 644. 600 607, 000 
Reserve personnel, Navy- batisabeceatedas ; 88, 098 88, 000 | 88, 000 
Reserve personnel, Marine a 23, 760 | 24, 300 | 25, 000 
wee Malar y WOON. £5. 5. ok noses sone neck ne | 3, 328, 168 | 3, 308, 600 3, 308, 000 
Operation and maintenance: | 5 
Operation and maintenance, Navy. -.-.--.----------------- 2, 446, 227 | 2, 508, 993 | 2, 550, 000 
Operation and maintenance, Marine C orps. pater dd aac otn 172, 219 175, 850 176, 000 
Total operation and maintenance. ._..............------ 2, 618, 447 | 2, 684, 843 | 2, 726, 000 
[_—_———_——— | — - ——|— mat ates 
Procurement: | 
Procurement of aircraft and missiles, Navy... .-...-------- 2, 248, 205 2, 125, 546 2, 113, 000 
Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy-..-.----....------------ 1, 934, 877 | 1, 154, 285 2, 032, 000 
COU PIPONIIOIID,, DORU Yo 6 nosis ciccinncccddecosscnccosss | 349, 331 | 439, 839 434, 000 
Possmpemient,. piarne Oorps.............................. 25, 000 | 131, 343 94, 000 
Aireraft and related procurement, Navy -_--.-------------- hs cog cdevanewas Siwieeramatane lewd ons 
Procurement of ordnance and ammunition, Navy-.-...-.--|....----------|-------- hina S cilia ocean 
i i i Se 4, 557, 412 | 3, 851, 013 | 4, 673, 000 
Research, development, test and ev aluation, i, eee ee 1, 172, 482 1, 255, 437 1, 169, 000 
Military construction: 
Military construction, Navy.............................. 295, 000 204, 112 190, 000 
Military construction, Naval Reserve......- ieee atari 8, 000 | 8, 980 4, 000 
Military construction, Navy (special fore ign currenc y pro- 
I a a a ac or Sot ee tiem nich wc abib ni MD apices sain tabiia lg AMAA as Eo tase Soi aed icine 3, 000 
Total military construction. -_-.....-- weiiecaneibanedn 303, 000 | _ 218, 092 197, 000 
Total general fund accounts.........-...-.-----.-----+ 11, 979, 509 | 11, 312, 985 | 12, 073, 000 











Note.—All amounts are rounded and may not add to totals. 
REVISION OF FUNDING CONCEPT 


Admiral Ensry. However, these figures are not completely indica- 
tive of the actual comparative program effort, since the 1961 request 
includes a proposed revision to the funding concept for “Shipbuilding 
and conversion, Navy.” The effect of this change is to increase the 
Navy’s requested total new obligational availability. Later, my 
statement will further discuss this change in funding procedure. 

A more indicative comparison of the levels of effort of the Navy is 
given by obligations, which are: 


Direct obligations: 


a a ca Ac aces ates Sa cee ge nc $12, 147, 000, 000 
SS ee ee bce tata i coighagccni oiaae tn eiaeebemen 11, 677, 000, 000 
RN ok 8 Oe re Re anemia ngheaiama wea uebe 12, 139, 000, 000 


These figures are shown later on charts Nos. 13, 14, and 15. 


VARIATIONS IN APPROPRIATION REQUESTS 


Significant variations in 1961 appropriations compared to the 1959 
and 1960 new obligational availabilities show on chart 7 as follows: 


~——— 
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OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


The Navy’s 1961 request for this purpose is $2,550 million compared 
to $2,509 million for 1960. Although the active fleet and supporting 
Shore Establishment are somewhat smaller, expanding and expensive 
programs such as the POLARIS weapon system, the fleet rehabilita- 
tion and modernization program (FRAM), communication facilities, 
nuclear fuel and the Federal employees health benefits program still 
require a slightly higher level of funding for the appropriation as a 
whole in 1961. 

As in prior fiscal years, the budget for “Operation and mainte- 
nance, Navy,” and “Operation and maintenance, Marine Corps,” in- 
cludes amounts to reimburse local municipalities in the United States 
for services such as police and fire protection, street maintenance 
and lighting rendered to offstation Navy housing. 


POLARIS SUBMARINE 


Senator ExLenper. If and when the POLARIS becomes success- 
ful, will you have to have other installations on shore or anywhere 
else in order for it to function, or will it operate without any offshore 
special installations ? 

Admiral Ensey. When the system is a success, the answer to the 
question depends, of course, on the size of the POLARIS purchase 
that the country decides to make. In other words, 9 boats, 40 boats, 
20 boats—a different Shore Establishment to support that size pro- 
gram. If the program increases, sir, I am sure there will be more 
Shore Establishment to support it, but this would depend upon the 
order of the magnitude of the program. 

Senator ELLenper. I note that this increase is due in part to the 
expanding and expensive programs such as POLARIS. 

Admiral Ensgy. Yes, sir. This is the “Operations and mainte- 
nance” appropriation, and we are referring there to the necessity of 
teaching more engineers about nuclear power. You will remember 
that duplicate crews are required for the POLARIS program. Cur- 
rent funds provide for an increase of the training facilities to push 
through the pipeline the personnel to man these ships for which money 
has been appropriated already. 

Senator Extenper. Will the POLARIS system require new com- 
munication facilities ? 


COMMUNICATION WITH SUBMARINES 


Admiral Ensry. The technique of communicating with the sub- 
marines, all of them, POLARIS and others, like many other weapon 
systems and hardware today has had a breakthrough. We are improv- 
ing that communication system for all submarines, and not just be- 
cause of POLARIS. But, it also enables us to communicate better 
with the POLARIS submarines. 

Senator ELienper. Will the commander of a POLARIS be able to 
fire at an object: without further instruction from shore? 

Admiral Ensry. Yes, sir; except he must have the go sign. He 
must be told to “go.” 
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PROCUREMENT OF AIRCRAFT AND MISSILES 


The new “Procurement of aircraft and missiles” appropriation re- 
quest in 1961 totals $2,113 million, $13 million lower than in 1960, 
Although this amount is less, the value of the procurement program 
to be placed on contract is slightly higher. This is possible because 
$215 million have been made available by program deferrals and 
reductions. 

The budget request in 1961 reflects no real change in emphasis be- 
tween aircraft and missile procurement programs, but instead requests 
funds for continuing current production lines. The budget provides 
for starting no new production models of aircraft or missiles in 1961, 


SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION 


The Navy is requesting $2,032 million in 1961 as compared to $1,154 
million in 1960, an apparent increase of $878 million. However, the 
1960 amount was, in effect, augmented by $300 million appropriated 
in 1959 for POLARIS, but actually released for obligation during 
1960. 

With proper consideration given to the additional funds in the 1961 
budget for the proposed new method of funding the shipbuilding pro- 
gram, the resultant comparable “Shipbuilding and conversion” overall 
monetary level of effort about equals that for 1960. The practice has 
been to estimate ship capital costs initially by using the existing com- 
ponent prices at the time of the original estimate. Increases over 
these initial cost estimates were then requested from Congress as addi- 
tional funds each subsequent year, or were provided for by reducing 
the shipbuilding programs. Construction and conversion costs in this 
budget represent the full amount required to complete all ships in 1961 
and priors years’ programs, allowing for growth factors, such as de- 
sign and characteristics changes, which can reasonably be expected to 
affect. costs during the long construction and conversion periods. The 
Chief of the Bureau of Ships will treat this subject fully when he 
testifies to the 1961 “Shipbuilding and conversion” appropriation. 


OTHER PROCUREMENT, NAVY 
“Other procurement, Navy,” the second new appropriation, funds 
all major procurement of the Navy other than ships, aircraft, and 
missiles. Although the requests for $434 million in 1961 is a decrease 
of about $6 million from the 1960 comparable amount, it will provide 
essential support of the naval forces. 


PROCUREMENT, MARINE CORPS 


The 1961 budget for this appropriation is $94 million, compared to 
approximately $131 million in 1960. The requested amount, when 
augmented by some $29 million of deferred programs and other ap- 
plied assets, will provide funds for support of the Marine Corps ma- 
teriel program for 1961. 

Senator Entenper. Why has there been such a reduction in your 
procurement program for the Marine Corps in fiscal year 1961? 

General Nickerson. We are nearly comparable, as a result and by 
virtue of the fact that we were able to extend some of our programs 
over a period of time. 
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Senator ELLENpER. You expect to continue your 1961 program at 
approximately the same level as the 1960 program. 

General Nickerson. This is in procurement. We will continue our 
modernization program, but will stretch out the buys during the year. 
In other words, we will continue our NATO small arms weapons pro- 

am. We will continue modernizing other areas. We will get a new 

[AWK missile into the system, but we will not have all we w vould like 
to have in the number of missiles. 

In other words, our position will be less than desirable from the 

oint of view of sustained combat, but we are getting the missiles in 
and doing the training; we will have a continuing modernization 
program. 

Senator Exitenper. How do the Marines operate within NATO? 
You mentioned NATO? 


REPLACEMENT OF CURRENT ARMS 


General Nickerson. I referred to the 7.62 millimeter family of 
weapons which is the new caliber of weapons being substituted in all 
of the services for the M-1 rifle, the BAR and the M-1919A-4 machine- 
gun. ; git) y : 

In NATO we have a commitment which is classified, but I was re- 
ferring to a replacement of our current arms with this type of wea- 
pon. 

Senator Exienper. Those replacements are for our own troops? 

General Nickerson. Yes, sir. This is straight across the board on 
a 4-year program basis. 

Senator KLLeNpDER. Are the Marines in addition to the four and a 
half divisions we have in NATO, Europe? 

General Nickerson. The answer in general that is not classified, is, 
yes, sir; we are in a strategic reserve role. 


RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST, AND EVALUATION 


Admiral Ensry. (continuing statement) “Research, Development, 
Test, and Evaluation, Navy.” The total 1961 request of $1,169 million 
includes $222 million of funds for merly included under other appro- 
priations. On a comparative basis this account in 1961 is $86 million 
less in new obligational availability than in 1960. 

Senator Evtenper. Before you go into that, can you give us any 
concrete reports on improvements which may have been made in re- 
search and development as a result of the reorganization ? 

Admiral Ensry. Do you mean on the coor dination ? 

Senator ELLtenper. Are you preventing duplication? Are you do- 
ing more with the same amount of money ? 

Admiral Ensey. I don’t believe that follows, but I do know that 
Dr. York is reviewing across the board. He is comparing programs 
and is precluding duplication between the services. I know that he 
has taken energetic steps in this direction. 

Senator ELLenper. But there has not been any ans saving? 

Admiral Ensry. I don’t have any figures to prove it. I don’t know. 

Senator ELLenper. I wonder if anyone has the figures. I believe 
that this committee would be very much interested in finding out the 
extent to which the recent reorganization affected savings in the re- 
search and development area. 
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Admiral Ensry. I expect that it would be very hard to prove be- 
cause it would be like the little man who was not there. If Dr. Y ork 
prevented any duplication, it would not break out separately and you 
could not identify it. 

Senator E.ienper. I understand that Dr. York is going to be up 
later 

Admiral Exsey. We will advise him of this question. 

Senator Evitenper. When he appears, I would like him to give 
the committee a briefing on the savings, if any, which have been 
brought about as a result of the Reorganization Act passed by the 
Congress 2 years ago. 

NET EXPENDITURES 


Admiral Ensry (continuing statement) : Chart 8 compares net ex- 
pe nditures for 1959, 1960, and 1961, converted to a comparable basis 
I 'v major categories, but not comparable by individual appropriations, 

After this adjustment for comparability, the significant v ariations 
occur in the “Research, development, test, and evaluation, Navy’ "and 

“Military construction” funds. In the former, net expenditures in- 
crease $366 million from about 5900 million in 1959 to $1,266 million 
in 1961. “Military construction” expenditures decreased 92 million 
for the same period, from 339 million to 247 million. Total expendi- 
tures in 1961 are estimated at $11,683 million compared to $11,571 
million in 1960, and $11,728 million in 1959. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 
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Cuart 8.—Comparison of net expenditures, fiscal year 1959, fiscal year 1960, an 
, fiscal year 1961 
4 ' Nera? 
In thousands of dollars 
l | ie ie 
| Appropriation title Fiscal vear Fiscal vear Fiscal yea 
) } 1959 1960 %] 
i 
Military personnel: 
Military personnel, Navy 2, 549, 986 2, 541, 000 2, 579, OOK 
e Military personnel, Marine Corps 623, 577 608, 000 HOS. OO 
Reserve personnel, Navy &3. 019 85, 000 87. OO 
a Reserve personnel, Marine Corps 23, 537 24, 200 25, (Wh 
e vi . pes 
Total military personnel 3, 280, 119 3, 258, 200 3, 206, Oo 
Operation and maintenance: 
Operation and maintenance, Nav\ 2. 600, 596 2, 582, OOO 2, OO1, OO 
Operation and maintenance, Marine Corp 72, 220 169, 000 172, (0M 
, Miscellaneous expired accounts 6, 583 2, 108 2, 090 
Fs 
is Total operation and maintenance 2.779, 399 2, 753, 108 2, 775, 09 
Adjustment to reflect comparability with fiscal year 1961 
Ss. budget structure 103, 203 —114, 214 159, 605 
1S Total adjusted operation and maintenance 2. 676. 196 2, 638, 894 2, 615, 485 
( 
Procurement ; 
l- Procurement of aircraft and missiles, Navy 184, OOF 
} Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy 1, 837. 200 1, 282, 000 1, 755, 00H 
mn Other procurement, Navy 80, 400 
mn Procurement, Marine Corps 156, O88 154, 000 156, 000 
m Aircraft and related procurement, Navy 2, 441, 985 1, 979, 000 805, 000 
l- | Procurement of ordnance and ammunition, Navy 429, 258 265, 000 $55. OO 
- | 
( | | Total procurement 4,964, 531 3, 680, 000 $, 435, 400 
Adjustment to reflect comparability with fiscal vear 1961 
budget structure 500, 147 +641, 884 30), 858 
Total adjusted procurement 4, 464, 384 4, 321, 884 4, 354, 542 
Research, development, test and evaluation, Navy 797, 800 753, 000 1, O2t, OOM 
Adjustment to reflect comparability with fiscal year 
1961 budget structure. _- 1101, 883 +377, 533 +24), 463 
| Total adjusted research, development, test, and evalua- 
tion, Navy ‘ 899, 683 1, 130, 533 1, 266, 453 
Military construction: 
Military construction, Navy 226. 000 238, OOH 
Military construction, Naval Reserve 11, 000 8. OOK 
Military construction, Navy (special foreign currency pro- 
gram) yy 
| Total military construction 339, 306 297, 000 247, OOH 
| 
| 
) Revolving and management funds: 
Navy management fund - 918, 700 1, 600 
| Navy stock fund —84, 000 85, OO 
| Marine Corps stock fund &, 000 5. OOH 
| Navy industrial fund 
| Naval working fund 3, 000 2 O00 
| Defense housing, Navy 2 100 
Laundry service, Naval Academy 14 ] 
Total revolving and management funds 432, 906 829, 692 wi, 4% 
Adjustment to reflect comparability with fiscal year 1961 
budget structure. + 501, 467 905, 203 
Total adjusted revolving and management funds___- 68, 561 75, 511 ), 40 
Grand total_. 11, 728, 249 11, 571, 000 1, 683, 000 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


| Unexpended cash balances from the beginning of 1959 and as 
| projected to the end of 1961 are shown in charts 9, 10, and 11. These 
balances decrease slightly from $11,397 million at the beginning of 
1959, on chart 9, to $11,308 million forecast for the end of 1961, on 
| chart 11. 
(The charts referred to follow :) 
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BREAKDOWN OF UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Admiral Ensry. Chart 12 portrays the unexpended balances for 
the same years, broken between : 
(a) General accounts net unpaid obligations; 
(6) General accounts unobligated carryover ; 
(c) Unexpended balances in the revolving fund accounts. 

The amounts shown in the general accounts include POLARIS 
funds, moved on this chart from the revolving fund balances, in order 
to give a clearer situation report on the funds concerned by eliminat- 
ing distortions previously introduced by the funding transfer proce- 
dures for POLARIS. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 
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COMPARISON OF NAVAL EXPENDITURES 


Senator SauttoNstratu. There has been practically no change in the 
overall naval expenditures for 1959, 1960, and 1961. I have just made 
a little summary. 

In 1959 you had available for expenditure $23,200 million. You 
expended $11.7 billion, and you had unexpended $11.3 billion. 

Tn 1960, it was $22.5, $11.5 and $10.9 billion. 

In 1961, $22.9, $11.6, and $11.3 billion, so that when you boil it right 
down, the Navy in 1959, 1960, and 1961 will spend overall about the 
same and carry over unexpended about the same. 

Admiral Ensry. Yes, sir; in general terms. 

Senator Savronstatn. Senator Ellender asked you about the 
POLARIS and you said there was nothing special set up for PO- 
LARIS. Have you set the POLARIS up in a separate account? 

Admiral Ensry. No, sir; the bar charts are made comparable. The 
way the POLARIS is funded, it is appropriated among the service 
appropriations and justified, as you remember, by a POLARIS pres- 
entation. Then, when they spend it, it is transferred from those in- 
dividual appropriations into the management fund, which is his 
checking account. 

The trouble with showing that process on the bar chart is that, if 
we put the money in for POLARIS as it is funded, it makes a big 
jump in the expenditures merely by following the process of funding. 
Instead of that, to show the unexpended balances here, we have not 
changed the bar total size. We have just included the POLARIS 
down in either the “Unpaid obligations,” or the “General accounts 
wnobligated carryover,” wherever the funds actually are, rather than 
showing them and all the other funds available for POLARIS in the 
little strip at the top, the revolving fund balances. 

Senator Ettenper. Mr. Chairman, recently at one of our meetings, 
we discussed at some length, the POLARIS submarine program, As 
I understand, we have already provided funds through past appro- 
priations for nine and we are being asked to provide this year the full 


funding for three more and long leadtime items for three additional 
POLARIS submarines. 


REQUEST FOR SIX MORE POLARIS SUBMARINES 


I saw a statement just the other day which was made by Admiral 
Raborn that the Navy is preparing to ask for funds for six more 
POLARIS submarines. Are you familiar with that, Admiral? 

Admiral Ensry. Yes, sir; I saw the report. 

Senator Eitenper. Has any action been taken ? 

Admiral Ensry. Outside of the Navy; no, sir. At some point, 
when the Navy is assured that the system is a success to the degree 
that we officially can say “it is a success, and we need to go ahead,” 
Mr. Franke will make a recommendation along these lines. 

Senator Eiritenver. If the POLARIS is as successful as Admiral 
Burke and Admiral Rayborn say it will be, we might be able to do 
away with some of our long-range ballistic programs, 

Admiral Ensry. It is not my problem, but that may be. 
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Senator Exrenpver. I hope that this request for funds for six 
POLARIS submarines is not being made because the Navy feels they 
must vie with the other services for the tax dollar. 

Admiral Ensry. Our point is we have tried to make the best weap- 
ons system we could for the country. 

Senator Cuavez. Proceed, Admiral. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES—GENERAL ACCOUNTS 


Admiral Ensry. These unobligated balances are in almost every 
case funds which are already programed for specific previously au- 
thorized purposes. The bulk of these funds have been committed 
that is, reserved for specific contracts which have not reached the 
status of certifiable obligations. As shown in charts 18, 14, and 15 
the unobligated balances in the general accounts amounted to ap- 
proximately $3 billion at the start of 1959, and are projected at 
$2,400 million by close of 1961. 

Chart 16 analyzes the unobligated balances at the end of 1959, 1960 
and 1961, showing that commitments at the end of 1961 amount to 
$1,451 million, or 61 percent of the unobligated balance at that date 
and that the remainder is completed programed. 

(The charts referred to follow :) : 


Cuart 13.—Amounts available for obligation and obligations, fiscal years 1959 
1960, and 1961 


[In thousands of dollars] 



























































Opera- Research, 

Military | tion and | Procure- | develop- | Military 

Item Total person- | mainte- ment j|ment, test! construe- 

nel nance and eval- tion 

| uation | 

saeatniestaleanaiiiia eesbiatiinntiaiiat | enapeceneiinas 
| 
FISCAL YEAR 1959, ACTUAL | 
Resources available for obligation: | 

Unobligated balance, July 1, 1958. ..-} 2,950,832 |_.......-- 27,725 |2, 761,312 10, 229 151, 566 

New obligational availability........ 11, 979, 509 |3, 328, 168 |2, 747, 423 (4,730,730 | 870,187 | 303,000 
AMUCOOrIANONE. ...<2ccassceccae 11, 783, 310 |3, 170, 168 |2, 748, 633 |4, 730,730 | 830,779 303, 000 
Transfer of current year appro- 

eS +36, 198 —2, 000 oo) | +39, 408 j.......... 
Transfer of prior-year balances.__| +160,000 |+160,000 |...--.----|------ a tsicss baie seins bald ORE 

Reimbursements.....---------------- 455,063 | 34,531 | 160,096 | 238,849] 19,091 | 2,496 
Military assistance orders... .-.-- 220, 310 601 18,230 | 201,479 |......-- me eee 
Orders from other accounts. - -_-- ; 20,836 | 133, 205 35, 235 18, 668 643 
Orders from non-Federal sources. 26, 166 13, 094 8, 661 2, 135 423 1, 852 

Recoveries of prior-year obligations- 131, 968 i..... ae eS 113, O15 i ome 18, 977 

Total available for obligation in WetT. ae | ARE POR 
>. 15, 517, 397 |3, 362, 699 |2, 935,245 |7, 843, 906 899, 508 476, 039 
Obligations and balances: 

Obligations incurred...........------ 12, 488, 322 |3, 325, 561 |2, 891,239 |5, 060, 281 854, 532 356, 709 
Direct obligations..........---.-- 12, 147,317 |3, 291,081 |2, 727, 474 |4, 938, 925 835, 625 354, 213 
Reimbursable obligations------.-- 341, 005 34, 480 163, 765 121, 357 18, 908 2, 496 

Unobligated balance expiring for 

obligation, June 30, 1959_.......---- 57, 164 37, 087 OMG 1c) c cand bicannusscaecgeee 
JUnobligated balance available in 
a Se 2, 971, 911 51 23, 929 |2, 783, 625 44, 975 119, 330 


LLL LLL LLL LD, 
Norte.—All amounts are rounded and may not add to totals. 
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six | CHART 14.—Amounts available for obligation and obligations fiscal years 1959, 
1960, and 1961 


{In thousands of dollars} 





















































ip- 
Opera- | Research, 
Military | tion and | Procure- | develop- | Military 
Item Total person- | mainte- ment j|ment, test! construc- 
| nel nance and eval- tion 
uation 
qn. Eee - 
FISCAL YEAR 1960, ESTIMATE 
> | 
Resources available for obligation: 
Aul- Unobligated balance, July 1, 1959, 
ed a a a 2,971,911 | 51 | 23, 929 |2, 783, 625 | 44, 975 119, 330 
4 ; : we = } = Ee = j= SS 
the | New obligational availability. ......- 11, 312, 985 |3, 308, 600 |2, 786, 960 |3, 993, 913 |1, 010, 420 213, 092 
15 | ROUIIANIODS «6 go oe cnasnscainnce 111, 219, 595 |3, 209, 600 |2, 787,070 |3, 993, 913 |1, 015, 920 213, 092 
> | Transfer of current year appro- 
Lp- | ee ence ORE cicneenincel AP Lc ncomans a 
at | Transfer of prior year balances___| +99,000 | +99,000 |___....___]_________- cscnanicedinuoneh Sieh 
Other transfers. .__._....-_- Serene Seas eee REI. RET SE Locovemeace 
60 Reimbursements. . ............... ‘ 389,442 | 39,281 | 203, 505 116, 424 25, 229 5, 003 
’ = : Pn ee re rene ere ne eee te 
to Military assistance orders._..___- 83, 292 59 11, 309 Gh we Ridneckobetledeaeiane 
} Orders from other accounts_ ____- 277, 791 25, 156 181, 426 43, 400 24, 809 | 3, 000 
ate | Orders from non-Federal sources_ | 28, 359 14,066 | 10,770 1, 100 | 420 2, 003 
Total available for obligation | | beens a0 ae 
in fiscal year 1960........._-- 114, 674, 339 |3, 347, 932 |3, 014, 395 |6, 889, 529 | 1, 085, 058 337, 426 
Obligations and balances: 
Obligations incurred__...........---- {12 114, 148 |3, 314, 789 |2, 985, 353 |4, 553, 196 |1, 019, 807 241, 003 
959, Direct obligations..._.........__- 11, 677, 062 |3, 275, 457 |2, 776, 560 |4, 394, 467 994, 578 236, 000 
Reimbursable obligations__-______ 437, C86 39, 332 208, 793 158, 729 25, 229 5, 003 
Unobligated balance expiring for 
obligation June 30, 1960. ._.....___-| 43, 543 33, 143 16 GEO fnccccccectaaansagaeboeteneeaes 
satin Unobligated balance available in | 
BOOMs Fear 10Gles .icsccscncccccccae | 9; G16 OB hececcanccs 18, 642 |2, 336, 333 65, 251 96, 423 
tary 
—_ Note.—All amounts are rounded and may not add to totals. 
y 
1, 566 
3, 
3, 
2, 496 
648 
1, 852 
18, 
76,039 | 
56,700 | 
54, 213 
2, 496 
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Cuart 15.—Amounts available for obligation and obligations, fiscal 


Item 


FISCAL YEAR 1961 ESTIMATE 


Resources available for obligation: 
Unobligated balance, July 1, 1960 


New obligational availability - - 


Appropriations - - -. 
Transfer of prior year balances. 


Reimbursements-.--- 


Military assistance orders--- 
Orders from other accounts - - -- 
Orders from non-Federal sources 


Total available for obligation 
in fiscal year 1961 - - i 


Obligations and balances: 
Obligations incurred- 


Reimbursable obligations : 


Unobligated balance expiring for ob- 
ligation, June 30, 1961_- 

Unobligated balance available 
fiscal year 1962- 


in 


1960, and 1961 


{In thousands of dollars} 


| 


114, 880, 202 |3, 346, 570 


140 \7, 


| } 
12, 505, 509 |3, 346, 570 


| 
| 


112, 139, 000 |3, 308,000 |2 





2, 897,051 |4, 825, ¢ 
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185 


000 


2, 726, 000 |4, 697, 
366,509 | 38, 570 171, 051 128, 255 
| - Seukgas ions 
| 2,374, 693 |---- 5 1,089 |2, 253, 930 





1961 


year 


Opera- 
| Military | tion and | Procure- 
Total person- | mainte- ment 
| ne] nance 
| | 
| 2, 516, 648 | 18, 642 |2, 336, 333 
112, 073, 000 |3, 308,000 |2, 726,000 |4, 673, 000 
_|12, 013,000 |3, 248, 000 |2, 726,000 |4, 673, 000 
| +60,000 | +60, 000 
290, 554 38,570 | 153, 499 69, 852 | 
3 | —11,552 | +11, 552 
260,656 | 24,729 | 154,714 55, 000 | 
4 29,898 | 13, 841 10, 337 3, 300 | 
2, 898, 


11, 231, 133 


11, 207, 500 | 
23, 633 


}1, 169, 000 


1, 257, 884 


Research, 
develop- 
ment, test} 
and eval- 
uation 


65, 251 


1, 169, 000 | 


23, 633 





| 
26, 751 | 


22 


NoTE.—All amounts are rounded and may not add to totals, 
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Cuart 16.— Department of the Navy analysis of unobligated balances by major 
category as reflected in DOD financial plan and budget justification books as of 
July 1, 1959, July 1, 1960, July 1, 1961 


{In thousands of dollars] 























Research, 
. Military | Opera- | develop- | Military 
Major category { “Total per- tion and | Procure- ment, | construc- 
| | sonnel mainte- | ment | test, and tion 
nance | evalua- | 
tion 
| | 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
| | 
FISCAL YEAR 1959 
Committed____- sie nr ee AE EBSD he 4 DOR TT ic ccccsaee ls 1, 236, 663 6,580 | 15, 931 
Uncommitted een necceecsescascsenene=| 1, 712, 735 51 | 23,929 |1, 546, 960 38, 395 103, 399 
clipienaachenonbebencnsinnesainy | 2,971,911 | 51 | 23,929 |2, 783,625} 44,975 | 119,330 
IDEs i cnecackwensosdcccecs pce 2, 737, 904 | 51 | 23,929 |2, 552, 079 44, 975 116, 870 
REN oo race ackanswawnsne | FR O08 bn. c. Soden | 20, 668 |....-.--os 2, 460 
| 
mex on a eared aeen nee es Ee neeeeney 
TEE chidisivnctniwine sain hea Kenn kabade | 2,971,911 | 51 | 23,929 |2, 783, 625 44, 975 119, 330 
FISCAL YEAR 1960 | 
SS ee ieee by GOR A Leteessecus en |1, 350, 017 |} 665,251 93, 962 
DINNER Si oo du cuinguaasewe LOOZ 41S Leccscencct JOG. One are bcs 2, 460 
efor areel erecta saeertaait 
WO ee fe Se he eee 2, 516, 648 |.-.-- = 18, 642 |2, 336, 333 65, 251 96, 423 
| | = = | — : > = a —<— — 
NNN Sic tennincnanwcewesndad cand | BRIS encccccc. 18, 642 |2, 048, 269 65, 251 93, 962 
TINIE sc incndadcacadduesacddascse 7 See eee ee eee 2, 460 
= ; Se peau Garnaccaa teoe ee 
NE hd Sci saaa eekewaecuanedie Ao | 18, 642 |2, 336,333 | 65, 251 96, 423 
FISCAL YEAR 1961 | | 
eee tS hweee eee St eee ee ee 26, 751 92, 923 
ermnnetD 2 228k oe ooh ste 928, 979 |........-- | D.PY QOL... be 
ME hidbeuedusce bela Ssid. to FOP4 GEO tak k bana | 1, 089 (2 253, 930 26, 751 92, 923 
= = —— | — =|= ——— =| = = — —<=== 
Ree, 202 2503 ct 0 to gle taf BAG OPS 125 | 1, 089 |2,253,930 | 26, 751 92, 923 
Unprogramed___......._-- ring es b saleestee. Poste 212k Gee ee eee, Si ee 
a a a ee 
Wes wi desecnadscs nqbite ceeded males , 29M GO. .2c2. | 1, 089 /2, 253, 930 26, 751 92, 923 
| } | 


NoTe.— All amounts are rounded and may not add to totals. 
CONTRACT CANCELLATIONS 


Senator Evitenper. At that point, Admiral, would you be able to 
tell us how much of the unobligated balances resulted from cancella- 
tions of contracts ? 

Admiral Ensry. Yes, sir; I can. I have some tables here. As an 
example, I can hit some of the high spots. 

Senator ELLenper. I would like to have the figures if they are not 
secret. 

Admiral Ensry. I would propose to cover this as a general picture 
and submit a precise list for the record. Unprogramed amounts at 
the end of 1960, and, as an example, in shipbuilding there would be 
$35 million which was originally funded for advance procurement 
for a nuclear-powered carrier. 
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Senator Ettenper. Has that been canceled ? 

Admiral Ensry. That is held in reserve until a final decision has 
been made about it. The language in the appropriation 

Senator ELLenper. My question was directed primarily at cancel- 
lations. 

Admiral] Ensey. No, that was not canceled. If you want just can- 
cellations, the P-6M was canceled last year. 

Senator ELLenper. I wish you would also put in the record the cost 
to the Government resulting from cancellation of these contracts. 

(The information referred to follows:) 





Major cancellations and abandonments of programs, fiscal years 1959 and 1960 


[In millions of dollars] 


budgeted | cost 





| Amount | Cancellation 
| 
| 
| 
Aircraft and related procurement, Navy: 
I rE 8 a Se Ee as capi eabaccactuenccuneen 


Il rag eh ence seg 30.0 


— 





6.0 
I te ee dnt oa nae aaenacaNaacunetiaaecs 441.0 387.0 
I RD i oe nai ns cama ew KUEMR Ee eEshcaeenkenee an! 211.5 19.5 
IST sem eeaee <at 266. 0 17.6 
Operation and maintenance, Navy: Special fuels production.____......_- oat 4.1 0 
‘Research, development, test, and evaluation, Navy: Torpedo EX-9__...____| 3.1 | 0 
Procurement of ordnance and ammunition, Navy: RAT _-___..------------- | 12. § 5 
Procurement, Marine Corps: TERRIER missiles (Marine Corps only) -.---| 8.0 0 
Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy: } 
ee inna nabsbewasnnsdmenssoanneade 19. 6 1.0 
instasatien of REGULUS IT om ships.....0...2.....cccecnccccccccccccsccs 72. 8.5 


Notge.—The major programs shown above were canceled or abandoned since July 1, 1958, 
Funds released through cancellation or abandonment have in most instances been applied to 
other approved programs which had increased in price or scope. In addition to the items 
shown above, many small items of procurement have been substituted to take advantage 
of technological improvements and breakthrough in research. 

The funds released by cancellation and abandonment through the period of fiscal year 
1959 and fiscal year 1960 to date have been applied to fiscal year 1961 as well as earlier 
years. Part of the cost of cancellation covers renegotiation costs. A significant portion 
‘of these costs were not a loss to the Government but paid for equipment which were 
utilized in other programs and for research and development in the state of the arts. 


TOTAL UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Senator Ex,tenper. What are the Navy’s unobligated balances? 
It is all right if you have it in the charts. 

Admiral Ensry. It ischart 16. At the end of 1960 the total unobli- 
gated is $2,516 million and of that $290 million is unprogramed. 

Senator ELienper. That $290 million is for unprogramed projects 
and you will use these funds to finance part of your 1961 programs. 

Admiral Ensry. Yes,sir. (Continues statement. ) 


POLARIS PROGRAM 


The POLARIS program is managed as a single entity. However, 
funds for this purpose are budgeted under the various appropriations 
shown in chart 17. To date a total of $2,740 million has been made 
available to the POLARIS program since it was first funded in 1956. 
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The 1961 request is for $952 million, which includes three POLARIS 
submarines and advance funding for long-lead-time components for 
three additional POLARIS submarines. Also funded are certain mis- 
siles for shipfills, systems evaluation, and for continuation of an orderly 
test program. Approximately one-third of the requested funds are in 
the research, development, test, and evaluation, Navy, appropriation, 
for development of missiles, command communications, weapons sys- 
tems training, and the test program. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 
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PACIFIC MISSILE RANGE 


Admiral Ensry. The Pacific Missile Range provides range sup- 
port for the Department of Defense and other Government agencies 
in guided missile, satellite, and space vehicle research, development, 
evaluation and training programs. 

As shown in chart 18 the Pacific Missile Range budget request for 
1961 is about $82 million; compared to $123 million in 1960 and $79 
million in 1959. Of the total 1961 request, approximately $26 mil- 
lion is required to support Navy missile and drone systems. The 
balance of $56 million will continue support for satellite projects, 
certain IRBM/ICBM tactical weapon operations and projects, and the 
maintenance and operational costs of central tracking control and 
data reduction centers. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 
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MISSILE PROGRAM 


Senator SattonstatL. Is the missile program set up separately? 
Do you carry it from a bookkeeping point of view the same as you 
carry the POLARIS ? 

Admiral Ensry. No, sir. The Point Mugu Test Station was pre- 
viously in existence as a test station, and it is funded conventionally. 
It does not work through the management fund like POLARIS. 

Senator SatronsTaLu. Why do you separate missiles from any other 
ammunition or any of your other accounts? Why do you set it up 
on a separate chart. 

Admiral Ensey. It is a national range. It is not just Navy. 

Senator Sattonsratu. The Navy does the bookkeeping? 

Admiral Ensry. Yes, sir; the Navy is the bookkeeper. 

(Continues statement.) 

APPORTION MENTS 


Chart 19 shows the status of Navy apportionments as of December 
31, 1959, with a total obligational availability of $14,495 million. 
(The chart referred to follows :) 
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NAVY REQUEST 


Admiral Ensry. Navy requests for funds aggregated $13,297 mil- 
lion, and the Bureau of the Budget had approved $13,148 million, 
During January the Navy has received apportionment of an addi- 
tional $65 million. As of today the balance unapportioned, of the 
total amount requested, is $89 million. 


CONCLUSION 


This completes my fiscal summary of the Navy’s 1961 budget re- 
quest. We are prepared to furnish any additional tables or other 
information which you may consider appropriate. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Admiral, I do not want to take the time of 
the commitee now, but I cannot gee chart 12 with your charts 13, 14, 
and 15. I cannot gee the figures. ‘T cannot identify them. 

Admiral Ensry. Are you having trouble with the difference between 
the general accounts unobligated carryover, sir ? 

Senator Sauronstaty. Partic ularly the totals at the top of the page: 
$11.7 billion, $11.2 billion, $11.4 billion. I cannot find out where those 
ee on charts 13, 14, and 15. 

I will not ask you to go into the detail, but I wish you would put 
that in the record because they are not clear to me, sir. 

Admiral Ensry. Yes, sir. 

(The information re ferred to follows :) 


RELATION OF CHART 12 TO CHARTS 13, 14, AND 15 


Chart 12 shows the status of unexpended balances at the end of fiscal years 
1959, 1960, and 1961. These total unexpended balances do not appear on charts 
13, 14, and 15 because the latter give the total amounts available for obligation 
and their utilization. Within the totals on charts 13, 14, and 15 are included the 
unobligated totals which are only a part of the unexpended totals. 

The unobligated balances shown in chart 12 exceed those shown in charts 13, 
14, and 15 by about $200 million. This is the approximate total unobligated bal- 
ance in the procurement accounts of the POLARIS program. POLARIS funds 
in the Navy management fund are shown in the general accounts areas of chart 
12 in order to more clearly portray the unobligated funds and thus eliminate 
distortions introduced by funding transfers for POLARIS. 


PACIFIC MISSILE RANGE 


Senator SatronsTatu. One further question, Admiral? On this 
missile program at the Pacific Missile Range, where the Navy is the 
bookkeeper, is it money appropriated to the Navy for that whole 
program ? 

Admiral Ensry. Yes, sir. We base the justification on that on 
the required and specified detailed requirements that we are to fulfill 
in the way of training or testing for the other services that are using 
the facilities. 

Senator Satronstauu. So there is no refunding from the other 
services ? 

Admiral Ensey. No, sir. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. ROBERT J. FRIEDMAN, DIRECTOR OF 
BUDGET, HEADQUARTERS, U.S. AIR FORCE 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. General Friedman, you are the next witness. 

General FrrepMan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
my presentation today is designed to expand somewhat upon the 
matter previously presented by Secretary Lincoln, as it relates par- 
ticularly to the fiscal aspects of the Air Force budget request for 
fiscal year 1961. I will then respond to such questions as the commit- 
tee may have. 

The committee will recall that we have, for the past few years, de- 
veloped our budgets within specific guidelines in terms of new obliga- 
tional authority or of expenditures, or both. As Secretary Gates 
testified earlier, we also were given objectives for the formulation of 
the fiscal year 1961 budget—two different sets of objectives, in fact. 

Senator ELLENDER. What was the original budget estimate compiled 
by the Air Force for fiscal 1961 ? 


ORIGINAL REQUEST 


General FrrepMan. In terms of expenditures, our initial request 
was for $19,345 million. 

The guidelines which the Office of the Secretary of Defense had 
requested that we submit represented a low of $18,343 million and an 
upper limit of $18,862 million. The budget which I am discussing 
this morning is at $18,614 million. 

Senator ELLENDER. So you received almost exactly what you re- 

uested ¢ 

; General FrirepMAn. In terms of totals, this would mathematically 
compute out at some $730 million less than our request, Senator. 
However, as I go through my presentation I will indicate that there 
were some additional responsibilities since assigned to the Air Force 
which were not contemplated in our initial request of $19,345 million. 
I refer specifically to transfers of space activities, and the amount 
of expenditures involved in fiscal year 1961 for that program is $148 
million. In total, I would say our recommended figure was reduced 
by over $1 billion. 

The initial budget did not provide for an airborne alert capability 
for which fiscal year 1961 expenditures are currently estimated at $90 
million and a special project which will require expenditures of $75 
million in fiscal year 1961. Thus, to get a proper comparison it is 
necessary that these amounts, $148 million for space, $90 million for 
airborne alert capability, and $75 million for the special project, be 
added to the $19,345 million, for a total of $19,658 million. There- 
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fore, on an adjusted basis, fiscal year 1961 expenditures in the ap- 
proved budget are $1,044 million below that which would have been 
required for the budget which the Air Force initially recommended to 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Senator ELLENDER. You are speaking of expenditures ? 

General FrrepMan. That is correct. 

Senator Evienper. My question was directed to new obligational 
authority for fiscal vear 1961. 

General Frrepman. The accompanying figures are—and I will give 
them comparable to the net expenditures: Our request for new obli- 
gational authority was for $18,603 million. We submitted, in accord- 
ance with OSD guidelines an NOA estimate—not request—an esti- 
mate for new obligating authority of $15,542 million against the $18.3 
billion expenditure guide given us. Against the $18.7 billion spending 
guideline we estimated we could only use $16,564 million in terms 
of NOA. 

The problem which the Air Force faced in developing a budget 
within these guidelines was one of fiscal year 1961 expenditures, not 
new obligating authority. The budget which the Air Force recom- 
mended to the Office of the Secretary of Defense called for new obli- 
gational authority of $18,603 million which was considerably below 
the “high” new obligational authority objective contained in the guide- 
lines. However, the comparable expenditure objective in the guide- 
lines was not vs Renmoateagrungpesanee tea. 2°04 the program represented by 
this NOA. 

The President’s budget contains an amount of $17,767 million of 
new obligational authority, of which $30 million is derived by trans- 
fers from the Air Force stock fund. 

Senator ELtenper. Then you did not ask for much more NOA than 
you actually received. 

General FrrepMan. You have hit on a rather significant fact here, 
Senator. 

We were, in fact, given four figures as an objective, and I think 
the point here is for the committee to consider that with the lower 
expenditure guideline figure; for example, the Air Force had no re- 
quirement for new obligating authority beyond the $15.5 billion which 
[ discussed initially although the corresponding OSD figure was set 
at’$18,008 million. 

Senator E.tenper. General Friedman, I am seeking the figure 
which compares with the one presented by the Navy recently. Ad- 
miral Burke told us that the Navy’s original budget estimate aggre- 
gated $19 billion-plus. As I remember, it was later reduced to $15 
billion-plus, and still later he was given guidelines which called for 
an amount of approximately $12 billion. 

Were you given a fixed amount and told to use it to your best advan- 
tage as was the case with the Navy? 

General Frrepman. No, sir; I don’t think that would be a fair 
statement. 

We were given certain dollar figures and requested to submit pro- 
grams which could be financed within those amounts. 

Senator Extenver. Are those certain figures your present budget 
estimate ? 

General Frrepman. No, sir; adjustments have been made in both 
the dollars and in the programs. Now if we are going to talk in the 
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same terms that Admiral Burke talked about, the Air Force had 
initially 

Senator ELLeNper. That is the question I asked. What was the 
original amount of your budget estimate ? 





INITIAL PROGRAM REQUEST 


General FrrepMan. I will give it to you in terms of program then. 

Our initial program request, which corresponds to the new obli- 
gating authority and the expenditure figures which I gave you, was 
$19, 713 million. This budget contains, I believe, $19,310 million. 

Senator ELLeNpER. Do you mean to tell the committee that there 
is little variance between your original budget estimate and the amount 
finally approved by the Bureau of the Budget. 

General Frrepman. No, sir; I did not mean to infer that. I stated 
that our program, which we submitted to the Office of the Sec retary 
of Defense with a request for approval, was in the amount of $19,713 
million. 

Senator ELLENDER. How much did you finally get? 

General FriepMan. $19,310 million. In other words, some $400-odd 
million less than we requested. However, as I pointed out earlier the 
final figure which was approved, the $19.3 billion amount, provides for 
several programs not included in the initial submission. Therefore, 
the difference on a comparable basis is about $700 million. 

Senator Cuavez. You may proceed, General. 

General FriepMan. The fact that these objectives were stated, how- 
ever, did not preclude our submitting estimates in excess of the objec- 
tives, and we did, as a matter of fact, submit not only the two esti- 
mates which were requested but also a third version. The third ver- 
sion is the one we just completed discussing, Senator Ellender. 


REVIEWS AND DISCUSSIONS 


Subsequent to these submissions, and as is customary at this stage 
of development of the budget, there were many prolonged, detailed 
reviews and discussions of ‘both fiscal year 1961 and fiscal year 1960 
and prior programs, and their fiscal requirements in fiscal year 1961. 
There evolved from this process the budget which is now before you. 

I must emphasize at this point that, although there were material 
adjustments in new obligational authority, expenditures, carryovers 
and so on, there also were substantial adjustments in the underlying 
operating and capital programs, so that the funding provided by the 
budget is calculated to support the programs to which it is related. 
These programs are not the same, of course, as when we prepared our 
budgets initially last fall. The changes to the fiscal year 1960 pro- 
curement programs were indicated in our recent reprograming report, 
and that report was submitted to this committee under date of Decem- 
ber 15, 1959, 


TOTAL NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


The $17,767 million in new obligational authority provided for in 
the budget will be the principal source of financing program require- 
ments which total $19,310 million. Obligations in fiscal year 1961 
against both this and prior programs will total $19,430 million. 
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Against these obligations, as well as unliquidated obligations of prior 
years, we estimate fiscal year 1961 net expenditures totaling $18,614 
million. 

Eliminating the data with respect to the military construction ap- 
propriations, which will be acted upon at a later date, the total figures 
for the appropriations which will be presented now are $16,997 million 
in new epee plus $30 million in transfers; a total program 
amount of $18,409,500,000; $18,529,600,000 in total obligations; and 
net expenditures of $17,823 million. 

Although military construction amounts appear on the several 
charts to which I will refer, if it please the committee, my remarks 
will be confined to the other appropriation areas. 

Senator Ettenver. To go back to your original budget estimate, you 
are now telling the committee that at no time did your 1961 budget 
‘estimate exceed the figures you just mentioned. 

General FrrepMan. The program which we were embarked on, had 
it been approved in total, including the fiscal year 1960 amounts, 
would have gone well over $20 billion. 

Senator E.ienver. That is the total amount. You nevir went 
higher than that? 

General FrrepMan. No, sir—and believe me, I am not trying to be 
evasive, Senator Ellender. 

Senator Eitenper. I am not saying you are, but I wanted to com- 
pare your original budget estimate with the Navy’s estimate. What 
was the overall original estimate, not what you finally submitted? 

(The following additional information was later furnished.) 

Subsequent review of testimony given by Admiral Burke and Secretary 
Franke before the House Appropriations Committee (Department of Defense 
appropriations for 1961, hearings before the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations, House of Representatives, 86th Cong., 2d sess., pt. 2, pp. 3 and 4) 
indicates that the $19 billion figure used by Admiral Burke was developed by the 
Navy last May. 

Mr. Franke, Secretary of the Navy, in his testimony before the House Appro- 
priations Committee on January 18, 1960, stated: “I got it (the $19 billion figure) 
by asking all the budget authorities, responsible authorities, within the Navy 
to state what they would like to have if there was no limitation on money” 
(p. 104 of the above-cited hearings record). 

With further reference to the $19 billion figure, Mr. Franke stated on page 
67 of the hearings record: “* * * It does not mean that Admiral Burke and 
General Shoup and I agreed with all of the items in the $19 billion request or 
that we would buy them even though we had this amount of money.” 

The Air Force developed an estimate at about the same time in response to a 
requirement of the JCS. This estimate, which was based upon the current ob- 
jective force, totaled some $23.4 billion in new obligational authority. As in the 
case of the Navy, this was a preliminary study, and the official Air Force esti- 
mate submitted in September was, as indicated by General Friedman’s testimony, 
substantially lower. 

TOTAL PROGRAM 


General FrrepmMan. In the program which was associated with the 
request which we submitted to the Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
our recommended budget. was at $19,713 million, as I indicated 
initially. However, the program we were then embarked on would 
have cost well over $20 billion had the Air Force not reduced it to 
come within the amount of $19,713 million requested. 

Senator Ettenver. Then the total amount of your original estimate 
was the $20 billion-plus you just mentioned ? 
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General FrrepMan. That was the program that we were currently 
headed for, sir, prior to the time of the consideration of the 1961 
budget estimates; that is correct, sir. That was it at that time. 

Senator ELLENpER. Why do you say at that time? Did you have 
anv before? 

General FrrepMan. No, sir. 

The reason I say at that time, when the guidelines were received 

Senator Extenper. I don’t want the guidelines. I am talking about 
before the guidelines were put in. What was the amount? 

General FrrepMan. It was a $20-billion-plus program, as I indi- 
cated, before the guidelines, 





EXPENDITURE GUIDELINE 


Senator SautronstaLL. What you said, General, is this, is it not? 
When you received the guideline as to what you could expend, then, 
vbviously, you found that there was no use in asking for the original 
obligation amount because it would be just piling up unobligated 
funds, because you could oniy spend the amount of the guideline. Is 
that correct ? 

General FrrepMAN. That is exactly correct. 

It became clearly evident at that time that there was no point in 
continuing the program on which we were then embarked. Therefore, 
Senator Ellender, I believe I have responded to your question. 

I do not know the makeup of Admiral Burke's figure, but I have 
given you now the program we were embarked on at the time we re- 
ceived the guidelines, our recommended budget which was above the 
guidelines, and I have given you the guideline figures and amounts, 
and I have subsequently given you, and we are now discussing, what 
was finally received in the President’s budget estimates. 

Senator ELvenper. In all events, until you got the guidelines your 
original estimate for fiscal year 1961 was well in excess of $20 billion? 

General FrrepMan. That is right. 

Senator Satronstaty. And that included the B-70? 

General FrrepMan. That is correct, and in the full amount—some 
$460 million. 

The Cuarrman. You may continue. 


CHANGES IN APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT COVERAGE 


General FrrepMAn. Before getting into the fiscal details, I should 
mention a few changes in the coverage of our appropriation accounts. 

It will be recalled that last year we had a number of changes in 
appropriation structure. One of these was the broadening of the old 
research and development appropriation into what is now research, 
development, test, and evaluation, by the transfer of a number of 
development and test items from the procurement accounts. This 
year we have continued and substantially completed the transition by 
budgeting an additional $166.3 million in R.D.T. & E. which under 
our old structure would have been in the procurement accounts. This 
is comprised of $25 million from pr procurement, $140 million 
from missile procurement, and $1.3 million from other procurement. 

Of the amount from missile procurement $100 million was in con- 
nection with space programs. We have also budgeted another $156 
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million in R.D.T. & E. for projects transferred to the Air Force jn 
the current year from the Advanced Research Projects Agency pro- 
grams for DISCOVERER, SAMOS, and MIDAS. These are 
financed in the current year by transfers of funds. 

In addition, the R.D.T. & E. budget now includes $16.9 million for 
operation and maintenance of Air Research and Development Com- 
mand Headquarters, previously funded out of the operation and main- 
tenance appropriation. This makes R.D.T. & E. a more completely 
integrated account, which includes not only technical effort but also 
the operation of all field installations, activities, and headquarters 
identified with our research and development effort. 

Senator ELLenper. Are we to understand that these transfers re- 
sulted from this enactment of the Reorganization Act? 

General Frrepman. I would say it stems indirectly from that, in 
order that Dr. York might have a more complete picture of the total 
funds which are going into the research, development, test, and eval- 
uation appropriation. This is a continuation of what we started last 
year under Mr. McNeil. 

Senator E:tenper. Do you envisage any savings under the reor- 
ganization ¢ 

General Frrepman. Sir, I would certainly assume that for the 
future, probably more than as of the current year, there should be 
significant savings as a result of assuring sabileatlontion, 

“At the time you start an R.D.T.&E program you put in rela- 
tively small amounts. However, if you continue the dev elopment in 
three directions, it obviously is going to cost you at least three times 
as much—considerably more money at that time. 

Senator ELLenper. I suppose each service informs Dr. York about 
projects which may be undertaken ? 

General FriepMan. We certainly do, in the minutest of detail. 

Senator Eitenper. To what extent can Dr. York veto any of these 
projects ? 

General Frrepman. I do not believe he has the veto power. How- 
ever, he does make recommendations to the Secretary of Defense. 

I would assume, from time to time that certain projects may be 
recommended by him to be either slowed up—that technically they 
cannot proceed as fast perhaps as the services would like—or that 
there is pure duplication; and the rescission, in that event, would 
emanate from the Secretary of Defense or the Deputy Secretary. 

Senator Extenper. Does Dr. York report directly to the Secretary 
of Defense? 

General Frrepman. Dr. York is the Director of Defense Research 
and Engineering under the Secretary of Defense. 

Senator Exttenper. So you would have to get your orders from the 
Secretary of Defense to either discontinue, change, or abandon any 
project which may be in process? 

General FriepMan. Yes, sir; it would normally be signed by the 
Secretary. Or, certainly, if signed by Dr. York, ‘it would have been 
after consultation, and with the approval of the Secretar vy of Defense. 


TorTaL RESEARCH EXPENDITURES 


Senator ELLEeENDER. How much more or less money are you now | 


spending in research since the reorganization went into effect? 
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General FrrepMan. In the instance of the Air Force there is about 
$100 million more in spending in fiscal year 1961 than in 1960. How- 
ever, you will recall that I mentioned the fact that there were trans- 
fers of space programs to the Air Force, and this would account for a 
goodly portion of the increase. 

You see, these costs were not carried in our budget before, Sena- 
tor Ellender. They were carried in the budget of “the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. They are now carried in the Air Force budget 
estimate. 

Senator E.ienper. Is it safe to say, excluding the item you have 
just mentioned, that the amount you are spending is about the same 
as it was before reorganization ? 

General FrrepMan. I would say on a comparative basis it is either 
the same or perhaps slightly lower. I am talking about the total re- 
search program and not basic research. 

In basic research our fiscal year 1961 estimate contemplates a level 
of $42.1 million. This is $4.2 million higher than the level of basic 
research contained in our fiscal year 1960 financial plan. 


RESEARCH CONTRACTS 


Senator ELteNprrR. Most of this is contracted out ? 

General FriepmMan. I would say a fair amount of the basic research 
is contracted out. 

Senator ELLeNpER. To colleges and universities? 

General Frrepman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Exitenper. Before you enter into these contracts do you 
consult with Dr. York either directly or through the Secretary of 
Defense ¢ 

General Frrepman. Absolutely, sir. The projects are listed in re- 
ports—I have seen them several inches thick—and they are in great 
detail. 


ADDITIONAL CHANGES IN STRUCTURE 


Going on with the additional changes in structure, we have made 
another change and that is that our guided air-to-air rockets (GAR’s), 
which heretofore have been financed in the missile procurement and 
predecessor appropriations, have been transferred in the fiscal year 
1961 estimate to the Aircraft procurement appropriation, which 
fnances the aircraft with which these rockets are employed. This 
change will facilitate weapon system management, and will minimize 


the possibility of imbalance between aircraft and their associated 
armament, 


FOREIGN CURRENCY PROGRAM 


One new appropriation has been added, entitled “Military construc- 
tion, Air Force (special foreign currency Program),” in the amount 
of $4 million for fiscal year 1961. This will be explained fully in the 
later hearings on the construction appropriations. 

Senator Entenver. Will this amount of $4 million be in addition 
to what you are now asking, or will you use dollars within the totals to 
buy these foreign currencies ? 

General FrrepMan. The $4 million is within the totals which we 
discussed, sir. We will, however, use this money to purchase for- 
eign currency. 
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Senator ELLENpER. There are counterpart funds owned by our Goy- 
ernment ? 

General FrrepmMan. That is correct, sir. 

New obligational authority: My first chart (No. 1), compares new 
obligational authority, for the various appropriations, for fiscal years 
1959, 1960 and 1961, on the same basis as shown in the President's 
budget. 

Except for a proposed supplemental in 1960 and actual and pro. 
posed transfers from our stock fund to military personnel in 1960 
and 1961, these amounts are the same as the appropriations enacted 
or requested, plus or minus cash transfers. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 


Cuart 1.—New obligational authority (as shown in the President’s fiscal year 1961 
budget) 


[Millions of dollars] 














| 
Enacted | Enacted | Estimated 
Appropriations fiscal year | fiscal year | fiscal year 
1959 1960 1961 
Military personnel: | 
Batuceary pereonmel, Air Foreoe........................ | 3, 941.8 | 1 3, 987.0 2 4, 060.0 
Benen ve POTOOMNel. . .. 5 hoc... c250i S6d6C Sebastes set 53.7 | 54.0 54.0 
IWRDIOGEL (IGGrG BORODIN... 2.2 nce ces ncwenscsesnc] ie ciepten phe 48. 0 46.0 
Operation and maintenance: | 
Operation and maintenance, Air Force. ._-...-------- ; 4,119.0 4,193.9 4, 282.0 
Operati »n and maintenance, Air National Guard. --- : 169.0 176.0 
Procurement: 
Ty IIIS ooo on cnc ccmenasonscccencecases a 4, 284. 6 2, 994.0 
paeeibe procurement... .................... ein ase shail =, me : al 2. 465. 6 3, 024.0 
I in Oe onmn sane os er eer 1, 109. 7 | 1, 057.0 
Aircraft missiles and related procurement_-_........---..--- ree cdot uses lac ceckaoucene 
Procurement other than aircraft and missiles_.........---- Bi BND [on nee wien lan osnaeeneeee 
Research, development, test and evaluation -—--....-----.------} 780. 2 1, 416. 2 | 1, 334.0 
Air National Guard. -....--- Lidicte tcc beebieoness saSGnean p09) t2) 5-2. |e 
RON e =e At ee el Poe Ses saben Saetee 17, 927.6 | 17, 728.0 | 17, 027.0 
Military construction: | 
Military construction, Air Force....................-..--- 785. 0 776.8 | 725.0 
Military construction, Air Force Reserve. -..........-.....]-..----------- | 4.0 | 4.0 
Military construction, Air National Guard. -.............]---.---..--..- 16. 4 7.0 
Military construction, Air Force (special foreign currency | 
NN ee eel ete a ei Se ee et sh ee deal we dno escadabun 4.0 
KS ot Bees PO Se dan ead eda niee 18, 712.6 18, 525. 2 | 17, 767.0 








1 Includes $50,000,000 transferred from Air Force stock fund and $25,000,000 proposed for later transmission, 
2 Includes $30,000,000 proposed transfer from Air Force stock fund. 


COMPARISON OF APPROPRIATION STRUCTURE 


General FrrepMan. It will be noted that the 1959 column conforms 
to the old appropriation structure, while those for 1960 and 1961 are 
on the new basis which your committee approved last year. There- 
fore, we have prepared another chart (No. 2) which places this same 
data on a comparable basis, as among Air Force appropriations, for 
all 3 years. 

The principal changes, you will note, occur in the column, chart 1, 
“Enacted fiscal year 1959.” You will note that the appropriations 
were made then, under procurement, for aircraft, missiles and related 
procurement, and procurement other than aircraft and missiles, the 
amounts being some $6.6 billion and $2.2 billion. 

The committee approved last year three procurement appropria- 
tions in lieu of the two, and they are now called aircraft procurement, 
missile procurement, and other procurement. 
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Essentially what we have done, then, in this chart 2 is to make the 
1959 column comparable to the figures for fiscal year 1960 and 1961. 
(Chart No. 2 follows:) 


Cuart 2.—New obligational authority (adjusted for comparability) 


[Millions of dollars] 




















| 
Enacted | Enacted | Estimated 
Appropriations fiscal year | fiscal year fiscal year 
1959 1960 1961 

| 

Military personnel: 
Petey CeWnONNTIGS, Et) PP ONONs 665 <5 oc. ces nuddncddnceden 3, 941.8 | 1 3, 987.0 | 2 4, 060.0 
I NINE oe oi lira a, ik acm agian Wika ie MnO 53.7 | 54.0 | 54.0 
National Guard personnel... ..... 2... .02 nsec ncnccencccue 48.8 48.0 46.0 

Operation and maintenance: 
Operation and maintenance, Air Force__.-__.--.---------- 4,086.2 | 4,174.9 4, 282.0 
Operation and maintenance, Air National Guard. .-.---..-- 180. 5 | 169.0 | 176.0 

Procurement: 
Aircraft procurement--..--.--.- Raasdtnawe st adnenss scan 4, 965.8 | 4, 284.6 2, 994.0 
PN III 5g sn cdr enc bhumebied aammneicasae | 2, 465. 0 | 2, 465. 6 | 3, 024.0 
Other procurement- - __-- See ae | 1,056. 5 | 1,109.7 | 1, 057.0 
Research, development, test, and evaluation. ab ckemeracen $1,117.7 | 1, 435. 2 1, 334.0 
SINNE  teeet o er  g Parae Sane inmmnee eee! 17, 916.1 17, 728.0 | 17, 027.0 

Military construction: 
Military construction, Air Force.........................-. 785. 0 776.8 | 725.0 
Military construction, Ae Mines TAME. 252. Loe es ee 4.0 | 4.0 
Military construction, Air National Guard_-_-...-.-.----- 11. 5 | 16.4 7.0 
Military construction, Air Force (special foreign currency 

program) at a as GEA cata, a al ease Ee a toe Blin Ra atte a a gather | 4.0 
EOE dsaiehacancceen ddeanoes ptede babeehbaeose akan 18, 712.6 | 18, 525. 2 17, 767.0 








1 Includes $50,000,000 transferred from Air Force stock fund and $25,000,000 proposed for later transmission. 
3 Includes $30,000,000 proposed transfer from Air Force stock fund. 
3 Does not include $256,900,000 for space program administered by ARPA during fiscal year 1959. 


NoTeE.—Amounts may not add to totals due to rounding. 
MILITARY PERSONNEL 


General Frrepman. In the “Military personnel” area it will be 
noted that, whereas the dollars for Reserve Forces are relatively stable, 
the appropriation for the Active Force continues to rise, despite the 
numerical decline in military personnel. This is a reflection in large 
measure of the increasing proportions of career personnel, who are 
generally the more mature individuals, more likely to have advanced 
in grade and to have dependent wives and children, thereby adding 
to costs in this appropriation account. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Again in the “Operation and maintenance” category, while the Air 
National Guard amounts are relatively stable, operation and main- 
tenance for the Active Force shows a gradual but accelerating increase. 
Were it not for the reductions in forces and decreases in civilian 

ersonnel which are taking place and which are programed for the 

udget year, the increase would be still more substantial, due to the 
rising cost of operation and maintenance of the increasing numbers of 
more complex, advanced weapons entering the inventory, “higher oper- 
ating costs of communications-electronics systems, greater numbers 
of family housing units, and other factors. 
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PROCUREMENT AREA 


The “Procurement” area reflects successive decreases of several] 
hundred million dollars in total, virtually all in the “Aircraft procure- 
ment” account. Missile procurement NOA requirements, on the other 
hand, increase $558 million in 1961. This marked difference in trend 
results primarily from the continuing transition from an all manned 
aircraft force to a mixed manned aircraft and missile-equipped force, 
As Secretary Sharp stated earlier, it is still too soon to establish the 
ultimate mix, and we can only say with certainty now that, regardless 
of how many missile units are brought into our forces, there will still 
be requirements for manned aire raft in all missions as far as we can 
now foresee. 

The R.D.T. & E. account shows a decrease of approximately $100 
million in NOA required for 1961 as compared with 1960. The 1959 
amount shown is not entirely comparable since it does not. include 
amounts for ARPA projects since transferred to the Air Force. I 
refer there to the space programs. Were these included, the 1959 
amount would be of the same magnitude as the 1961 request. <A de- 
crease in amount such as is shown in this account is not necessarily 
indicative of change in level of effort. Some fluctuation is to be ex- 
pected as some systems move from development, test, and evaluation 
into production, or as others may progress from a relatively inexpen- 
sive research status into an extensive and expensive development and 
test stage. 

COMPARISON OF PROGRAM AMOUNTS, 1959-60-61 


A still more valid comparison of funding for the 3 years is revealed 
on the next chart (No. 3), which shows program amounts rather than 
NOA. These amounts include NOA, reimbursements, transfers, and 
prior vear funds available or anticipated to be available for application 
to a given yerr’s program. 


(Chart No. 3 follows:) 


Cuart 3.— Total program amounts, fiscal years 1959-61, adjusted for comparability 


[Millions of dollars] 


Appropriations Fiseal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1959 1960 1961 
Military personnel 
Military personnel, Air Force : 1 4,013.7 2 4,017.2 3 4,091.0 
SEGRE WO DOTOOMMEL. ..... n< an nnn ccinaee ; ; 18.2 52.2 54.0 
National Guard personnel. ___-.-.---- ie 45.9 418.1 46.1 


Operation and maintenance: 
Operation and maintenance, Air Force_- , 441.9 4, 473.0 4, 555.1 
Operation and maintenance, Air National Guard_--_- 180, 5 169.3 176.3 
Procurement: | 


Aircraft procurement. - - ---- 5, 663.3 | 4, 078.3 3, 910.0 
Missile procurement 2, 762. 0 2, 558.7 3, 024.0 
Other procurement- ares 1,191.5 | 1, 188.5 | 1, 104.0 
Research, development, test, and evaluation....-.....-.---- | 41, 412.6 1,519.4 | 1, 449.0 
ERD he tk ii ak aks Sil dbatniihs societies iepdiniod 19, 759. 6 | 18, 104.7 18, 409.5 
Military construction: 

Military construction, Air Force____..---- t 1,079.5 903.0 885.0 
Military construction, Air Force Reserve __. ‘ . ‘ 4.0 4.0 
Military construction, Army National Guard_----- 11.5 16.4 | 7.0 

Military construction, Air Force (special foreign currency | | 
DENNY. nc caccncasensne i <alens noua se eae a ala A 4.0 
a Ie ha aaah nce ah Buia ta ae iin 20, 850. 6 19, 028. 1 19, 309.5 


| | 





1 Reflects $43.3 million in excess of new obligational authority for the fiscal year 1959 deficiency. 

2 Includes $50 million transferred from Air Force stock fund and $25 million proposed for later transmission. 
3 Includes $30 million proposed transfer from Air Force stock fund. 

4 Includes $256.9 million for space program administered by ARPA in fiscal year 1959. tf 
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AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


General FrrepMan. Much the same trends which I discussed in 
connection with the NOA tabulation are also evident in comparing 
program amounts with the notable exception of the aircraft procure- 
ment program. In this case, whereas the NOA required is $1,291 mil- 
lion less in 1961 than in 1960, the program amount declines by only 
$168 million. This difference derives from the fact that there were 
substantial reductions in 1960 programs for which funds had already 
been made available; to the extent, in fact, that the 1960 program 
amount is lower than the 1960 NOA, a rather unusual circumstance. 
Of course, a substantial sum in 1960 and prior year funds were moved 
forward to the 1961 program as part of the difference between the 
amount required and the NOA requested. As I mentioned earlier, 
the details of the associated fiscal year 1960 program reductions were 
indicated in our December 15 reprograming report and were high- 
lighted in Secretary Gates’ testimony. 

‘In the R.D.T. & KE. area, the reduction in 1961 is about half as much 
on the program basis as in the NOA comparison. This is attributable 
principally to the application of $59 million of prior year funds to 
the fiscal year 1961 program whereas only $30 million was so applied 
to the fiscal year 1960 program. 

In total amounts our fiscal year 1961 program is $281 million higher 
than that currently contemplated for fiscal year 1960, as compared 
with a decrease of $1,823 million from fiscal year 1959 to fiscal year 
1960. 


SouRcES OF FINANCING OF PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


The means by which we have financed and propose to finance these 
programs are detailed in the next chart (No. 4), which relates 


amounts of appropriations and NOA to total program amounts. 
(Chart No. 4 follows :) 


Cuart 4.—Total Air Force program by source of financing, adjusted for 
comparability 


[Millions of dollars] 














Source Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1959 1960 1961 
ND i ce ccuudawenee ets iekces sca in haa ocak ee asa aaa 18, 767.3 | 18, 295. 0 17, 737.0 
a ai ae ain Ba ca re dedi era —54.7 230. 2 30. 0 
PIO ORIMMEIOIIRE GUS OTIEG oo oon on go cnis inden ensas 18, 712.6 18, 525. 2 ‘17, 767. 0 
Recoupment from prior year funds___--_- oce5 ee | 905. 2 667.4 1, 107.0 
Funds to be applied to subse Gunes year rogram... 262.258. ee . —952. 
Funds not obligated in annual accounts__.............-.------ —9.3 | —2.3 | 
Other program adjustments______- eee eee eee ee Se t.22253- | 
Anticipated reimbursements: 
Military assistance fund reservations................-_-- 365. 6 Se Ti snieecsanseut 
Ouer......... ; Suwadseeweueae putes anna 576.3 | 467.8 435.5 
ea chet tae El Rk peasy ta | 20, 850.6 | 19, 028. 1 | “19, 309, 5 
I 








TRANSFER FROM STOCK FUND 


General Frrepman. The principal source of financing our planned 
fiscal year 1961 program of $19,310 million, of course, is the appro- 
priation requested, in the amount of $17,737 million, plus authority - 
transfer $30 million from our stock fund to military personnel or 
total of $17,767 million in NOA. 
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In addition, we estimate a total of $1,107 million in recoupments 
from prior year programs, identifiable principally with adjustments 
in 1960 programs. Of this amount $893 million pertains to the pro- 
curement area, $59 million to R.D.T. & E., and $155 million to the 
construction area. 

Senator SaLTonstTALu. In the fiscal year 1960, in the chart, you have 
a minus $952 million and a minus $2.3 million fund to be applied to 
the general year’s program. What does that mean? 


1960 PROGRAM REDUCTIONS 


General FrrepMan. We are pointing out there that we made pro- 
gram reductions in the fiscal year 1960 which, of course, then did not 
have to be financed in fiscal year 1960 or 1961. Here we are reconcil- 
ing the appropriations to the program totals shown at the bottom. 
If they do not need to be financed, then we show it as a minus—to be 
applied to any financing of a subsequent year’s program. 

enator Sattronstatu. In other words, part of your program in 
1960 was canceled and, therefore, you had the fund available and it 
is part of the $1,107 million. 

General FrrepMAn. Yes, sir. 

In that regard I am sorry I was not here, but Senator Ellender 
raised a question at that time as regards why the Air Force was re- 
questing additional amounts for B-58’s, the procurement for them, 
when you had appropriated the moneys previously and we had cut 
back on that program. ‘The answer is found right here. We are not 
asking for the money the second time. We are taking those amounts 
which were freed and are applying them to fiscal year 1961 and ask- 
ing only for a net amount in 1961 since we recouped the funds 
previously. 

Senator ELLenper. Will the Senator permit me to ask a question at 
this point ? 

Senator SattonsTauu. Those are no-year funds ? 

General Frrepman. Yes, sir. If they were annual appropriations 
they would revert to the Treasury. 

Senator E.tenper. The point I tried to make, and maybe I failed, 
was that if it were important to have these B—58’s in fiscal year 1959 
and though you had the money you failed to spend it, why should it be 
so important now ? 

General FrrepMan. That does put a different context on the ques- 
tion. 

Senator ELienper. Did you cancel the program because you had a 
change of heart ? 

General FrrepMan. It is certainly not because we had a change of 
heart. 

I think it is very important to realize that you cannot develop a 
budget for any one given fiscal year in a vacuum. You have to con- 
sider what contracts you already have on hand, what new contracts 
you intend to undertake. Also, when you are dealing with rather 
restrictive amounts with which to finance a subsequent year’s program, 
you cannot always take those reductions in that particular year. You 
have to go back to prior years to adjust programs to the lower figure 
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set for the subsequent year. That is why we made severe reductions 
in our 1960 program—including the reduced B-58 buy. 

Do I make myself clear ? 

Senator ELLenper. Of course, I am aware of your problems, but 
when we try to reduce an appropriation it must not be done because 
the security of the Nation will be threatened. 

You made your case here in 1959 for X number of B-58’s. You did 
not spend that money. Did you ask for more money than you needed ¢ 


EXPENDITURE GUIDELINES 


General FrrepMAn. No, sir; not at all. The reason is that we had 
to cut the cloth to fit the fiscal year 1960—and fiscal year 1961—ex- 
penditure guidelines. 

Senator ELLENpER. We gave you what you asked for, and yet you 
did not spend it. 

General FriepMaAn. The reason is because the guidelines which the 
Air Force received in fiscal year 1961 made it impractical for us to 
continue at the rate that we had previously planned—and justified 
before this committee in fiscal yar 1960. 

Senator ELtenper. In other words, the big chief told you what to do. 

General Friepman. Someone has to make the overall decisions, sir. 
Nevertheless, I want to emphasize here that these program cutbacks 
were not completely due to a lack of foresight, or a change of heart on 
the part of the Air —_— 

Senator ELenper. I do not suppose so because I assume you would 
not have asked for it unless you felt it necessary. 








REIMBURSEMENTS 


General FrrepMan. That isthe point I make, sir. 

Now to continue my formal statement, sir, the remaining source of 
financing is an anticipated amount of $435.5 million to be received 
in reimbursements from sources other than the military assistance 
program common item orders. At the present time no determination 
has been made relative to common. item:orders which the Air Force 
will receive for 1961. To the extent that such orders later become 
available to the Air Force out of proposed fiscal year 1961 appropria- 
tions covering military assistance, both reimbursements and total 
program will increase. The transaction would therefore be a “wash.” 


COMPARISON OF TOTAL OBLIGATIONS 


A comparison of total obligations incurred, adjusted for compara- 
bility, is depicted graphically in the next chart, No. 5. Obligations 
provide a measure of contract awards in the procurement and con- 
struction areas, and to a large extent in the R.D.T. & E. account. In 
the annual accounts—those for militar y personnel and operation and 
maintenance—obligations represent goods and services ordered during 
the year and for the most part received duri ing the same year. 
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(Chart No.5 follows :) 


CHART 5 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
TOTAL OBLIGATIONS FY 1959=FY 1961 a/ t] 
BILLIONS al 
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OBLIGATIONS ADJUSTED FOR COMPARABILITY 


General Frrepman. This same information is shown in tabular form 
and in appropriation detail, adjusted for comparability, in the next ae 
chart, No. 6. 














Mili 
(Chart No. 6 follows :) 
Cuart 6.—Total obligations fiscal years 1959-61 adjusted for comparability 
[Millions of dollars] N¢ 
Actual, fiscal| Estimated, Estimated, 
Appropriations year 1959 fiscal year fiscal year 
1960 1961 
idieceniriniaiesthousdapeatotentincnienstaeneisnabdigivenpretateianalnbragedviiad seemsiapeeescil cena ( 
Military personnel: fro 
paaeery personnel, A Fors... « . <<... 0206cnccccssnccess 1 4,013.7 24,017.2 4, 091.0 we 
INI 5.5. scien erect nore y och enemanieweae wish 48. 2 52.2 54.0 
National Guard personnel. ___.-..---- a oe are ce 45.9 48.1 46.1 | end 
Operation and maintenance: 
Operation and maintenance, Air Force._._......--..--.---- 4,441.9 4, 473.0 4, 555.1 oth 
Operation and maintenance, Air National Guard. --_------ 180. 5 169.3 176.3 sta 
Procurement: wu 
Aircraft procurement_ ._-_- ite naa ie ee es 5, 364.0 4, 340.3 4, 052.0 ul 
III ooo oh oie een cknnnnsatuanasaanes 2, 790.8 | 2, 701.9 2, 941.0 ae 
UN i. do chidinn nats an dtionbsheeeekans 1, 244. 5 1, 149.4 1,200.4 | 196 
Research, development, test and evaluation_...._.....---.---- 1271.7 1, 601.8 1, 393.5 | mal 
a i 19,401.1 | 18, 553.3 18, 529.6 of 1 
Military construction: 5 
Military construction, Air Foree._........--- taps dikaiiehe ioe 1, 079. 5 903. 0 885.0 atlo 
Military construction, Air Force Reserve. ..-...-.---.-.--|--------- nan! 4.0 | 4.0 
Military construction, Air National Guard ---------| 11.5 16.4 7.0 | 
Military construction, Air Force (special foreign currency 
RIND = eden cacikdnaaccceaunacdescenuns Ren iaies ‘a eee 4.0 ce 
ee Oe i lt | 20,492.1 | 19, 476.7 | 19,4.6 | and 
— —— | the. 


1 Includes $43,390,000 obligations in excess of new oligational authority for fiscal year 1959 deficiency. 
2Includes $25,000,000 obligations for proposed supplemental appropriation, 


NoTe.—Amounts may not add to totals due to rounding. 
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OBLIGATIONS AGAINST PRIOR YEAR PROGRAMS 


General FrrepMan. These obligations, of course, are not all against 
the programs of the years in which shown, in the no-year accounts. 
Here, they also include obligations against prior year programs which 
are incurred in the fiscal years indicated. 

Although the amounts differ, the obligation picture—or trend—is 
much the same as that for program amounts, as should be expected, 
showing gradual increases in military personnel and operation and 
maintenance, a decrease in aircraft procurement and a corresponding 
increase in missile procurement, and a decrease in R.D.T. & FE. 


SUMMARY OF UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Chart No. 7 is a summary showing our unobligated balances at the 
end of fiscal years 1958 and 1959 and as they are expected to be at the 
end of the current year and the budget year, broken down by appro- 

riation. 


(Chart No. 7 follows :) 


Cuart 7.—Summary of unobligated balances available for obligation in subsequent 
years 


[Milliors of dollars] 





| 


| Actual as | Actual as | Estimated | Estimated 


Appropriations | of June 30, | of June 30, | as of as of 
1958 1959 June 30, | June 30, 
1960 | 1961 
Operation and maintenance, Air Force procurement -_| 8.0 4.6 |_- ee es A 
Aircraft procurement__- : ; iso decSeints 1, 636. 0 1, 017.6 
Missile procurement nip cmaiansecton ‘ oe, Weare 219.0 | 393. 0 
Other procurement- , Ro , 323. 1 335. 1 
Aircraft, missiles, and related procurement | 2, 757.9 2, 182 3 414.6 ie ‘ 
Procurement other than aireraft and missiles_ ---- 438.3 | 707.7 | yi iy ee : 
Research, development, test, and evaluation._.----.---| 72.7 | 85. 5 | 164. 2 | 160. 7 
cece 5 achat ie De aca eee 
Subtotal. Fs on ie Ba | 3, 276.9 | 2, 980.1 | 2, 978. 4 1, 906. 5 
Military construction, Air Force - i Sot ce RG eet 902. 6 | 633.9 } 511.7 | 356. 7 
is 3a mets beh Lente ests | 4,179.5] 3,614.0] 3,490.1| 2,263.2 





NoTtE.—Amounts may not add to totals due to rounding, 
REDUCTION IN UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


General Friepman. While the reduction in unobligated balances 
from end 1958 to end 1959 is in the approximate magnitude which 
we estimated a year ago, the reduction from end fiscal year 1959 to 
end 1960 is considerably less than we estimated last year. On the 
other hand, the reduction from end 1960 to end 1961 is quite sub- 
stantial, approximately $1,227 million. 

The lower than previously planned reduction during fiscal year 
1960 and the significant decline during the budget year result pri- 
marily from the reductions in 1960 programs, and the application 
of the associated funds to 1961 programs in lieu of new appropri- 
ations, 

NET EXPENDITURES 


Chart No. 8 compares net expenditures for fiscal year 1959, 1960, 


and 1961, again on an adjusted basis, to reflect comparable data for 
the 3 yaners, 
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(Chart No. 8 follows:) 


Cuart 8.—Net erpenditures fiscal years 1959-61 adjusted for comparability 


{Millions of dollars] 
e Se 




















Actual, fiscal} Estimated, Estimated, 
Appropriations year 1959 fiscal year fiscal year 
1960 1961 
Military personnel: 
Beumeere DOROONNO), AIS PGRGC. «<2. .c0ccacancencsssesanse 3, 975. 6 13, 975.0 2 4,040.0 
Reserve personnel. -- -- : ; 47.4 | 51.0 | 53.0 
National Guard personnel. ___-_--- eee ee 45. 9 46.0 | 46.0 
Operation and maintenance: ’ 
Operation and maintenance, Air Force_..- eset 4, 168.0 | 4, 062.3 4, 212.4 
Operation aad maintenance, Air National Guard ..-....- 191.8 162.0 172.0 
Pre aration, sale and salvage of military property and | 
UEEROOOIS BOONES... on cmt cccccacccnnacnnesscen 1.6 2 a 
Procurement: 
Aircraft aero ag Ne alele ; packemeanace tes =e 5, 392. 9 4, 879.0 4, 232.3 
Missile procurement--_--- --- Fi | 2, 294. 7 2, 639. 3 2, 669. 1 
Other procurement. heehee = 866. 5 | 850. 4 1, 147.5 
Research, development, test and evaluation__-_- 3933.1 | 31,161.5 1, 261.0 
Revolving and management funds: | 
Air Force management fund _ - 7.2 2.0 2.0 
Air Force stock fund-- —28.0 | —26.5 | —11.0 
Air Force industrial fund. -- 31.4 —13.2 | ~=}.4 
ee ee : 17, 928.3 | 17, 789.0 | 17, 823.0 
Military construction: | 
Military construction, Air Force_- 1, 127.6 | 1,020.0 | 774.0 
Military construction, Air Force Reserve .....-..--------| 1.0 | 4.0 
Military col struction, Air \ ational (iuard_.....-_- .| 28.3 | 13.0 12.0 
Military construction Air Force (special foreign curre ne y 
program) - -- “ ‘ a 1.0 
a an 19, O84. 2 18, 823.0 18, 614. 0 








1 Includes $23,000,000 expenditures for proposed for later transmission. 

2 Includes $2,000,000 expenditures for fiscal year 1960 proposed for later transmission. 

3 Does not include expenditures of $148,000,000 in fiscal year 1959 and $108,900,000 in fiscal year 1960 for fiscal 
year 1959 space program administered by ARPA. 


NoTE.—Amounts may not add to totals due to rounding. 
SPACE PROGRAMS 


General Frrepman. On this chart the fiscal year 1959 and fiscal 
year 1960 figures do not include comparable expenditures for the fiscal 

ear 1959 ARPA space programs. Expenditures for the fiscal year 
1960 and fiscal year 1961 space program appear in the Air Force ac- 
counts beginning with fiscal year 1960. 

In total, our expenditures of $18,614 million for fiscal year 1961 
are $209 million under 1960, and $470 million under 1959. If ARPA 
expenditures were included, 1961 expenditures would be $318 million 
under 1960, and $618 million below the 1959 level. 

Senator ELLenper. What was the major cause of the reductions? 

General Frrepman. The 1961 guidelines and the final results of the 
fiscal year 1961 budget decisions. 

Senator ELtenprr. Ex: ‘ept for that you would have gone on with 
the program as presented to us? 

General FrrepmMan. I believe essentially that. This is the point 
that I had difficulty explaining previously. 

Senator ELtenper. Are you able or willing to express an opinion 
as to what will result because of not carrying on your program as you 
first contemplated ? 

General Frrepman. I can only repeat what General White, the 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force, stated. He stated that he would like 
to have had more money and pursued some of the programs we previ- 
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ously had under consideration. He made all his arguments to the 

roper authority. He won some, and lost others. He feels, on the 
asis of those considerations and decisions which are outside of his 
immediate purview, that he has no basis for further argument. We 
will do the best we can with what we have. 

In the annual appropriations—those for military personnel and 
operation and maintenance—the expenditure trend follows closely that 
for program and obligations, since these moneys substantially spend 
out in the year of obligation or very shortly thereafter. 

In the procurement area we again note the continued downward 
trend in aircraft procurement which shows $647 million less in expend- 
itures in fiscal year 1961 than in 1960. The lower expenditures result 
from the decrease in the aircraft program for fiscal year 1960 as com- 
pared with that of fiscal year 1959. In the missile procurement ap- 
propriation, on the other hand, we find an expenditure increase in 
fiscal year 1961 of only $30 million. This results from the relative 
stability of obligations in earlier years, and in part from the fact that, 
with respect to a substantial portion of the funds in this account, 
expenditures follow obligations much more closely than in the case of 
aircraft, for example. 

UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


The next chart (No. 9) shows graphically the amounts and status 


of unexpended balances for each of the appropriations as of the end 
of fiscal years 1958, 1959, 1960, and 1961. 
(Chart No. 9 follows :) 


CHART 9 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
STATUS OF AIR FORCE UNEXPENDED FUNDS 


(BILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 
» UNOBL. CARRYOVER 
UNLIQ. oBLIG. Bead 





END END END END END 
FY 1957 FY 1958 FY 1959 FY 1960 FY 1961 


* INCLUDES UNOBLIGATED CARRYOVERS IN WORKING CAPITAL FUNDS AS FOLLOWS: 


FY 1957 $.1 BILLION; FY 1958 $.3 BILLION; FY 1959 $.2 BILLION; FY 1960 $. 1 BILLION 
FY 1961 $3.1 BILLION 
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REDUCTION IN UNOBLIGATED CARRYOVER 


General Frrepman. This is on the basis of the appropriations as 
they actually were and are, i.e., it has not been adjusted for compa- 
rability. Chart No. 10 shows this data in tabular form. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. It is interesting to me that your unobligated 
carryover is gradually coming down. 

General FriepMAn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Satronstauu. In other words, what you are doing is obli- 
gating it faster. 

General FrrepmMan. That is correct. 

Senator SaLronstatu. I want to congratulate you on that, and that 
also helps us because it brings the appropraition nearer in line with 
the actual expenditures. 

General Frrepman. We strive for low unobligated balances. It 
certainly does not do us any good to have money just lying idle. That 
is why, from year to year, I present our basis of financing. We are 
going to apply some $952 million of prior years appropriations to the 
1961 program requirement in lieu of new appropriations. 


(Chart No. 10 follows :) 


CHART 10.—Status of Air Force unexpended funds by appropriation 


[Millions of dollars] 


] ) ] 


| Actualas | Actual as Estimated | Estimated 
Appropriations | of June 30, | of June 30, as of | as of 





} 1958 1959 June 30, June 30, 
| 1960 1961 
ee _ ef — _ — - ee 
| | ae 
Military personnel: | | 
Military personnel, Air Force...................... 101.3 | 113.6 | 125. 6 | 145.6 
Reserve personnel___- : Setar ater I 6.5 | 6.6 | Tce 83 
National Guard personnel... isthe ecm beeline 1 $7.8 | 1 54.6 | > 1 12.2 
Operation and maintenance: 
Operation and maintenance, Air Force 1, 020.3 925.7 | 1, 031.6 1, 083.5 
Operation and maintenance, Air National Guard ieee ieee 34.2 | 38.2 
Preparation for sale or salvage of military property 
and miscellaneous accounts_ __-....-...----------| 2.4 | .7 5 4 
Procurement: | | 
NDNA oes een anl suas suede aaa o rane 3, 968.0 | 4, 649.5 
SEs PII ont ce cnnboesecsudennawns eae pdaudesteneecdwaeasud 1, 642.0 | 2, 447.0 
Other procurement___- peamasesscamenast tee as eee ot 1,088.0 | 1, 531.0 
Aircraft, missiles, and related proc urement......--- | 10, 038.8 | 9, 238.3 | 3, 287.5 | 874.8 
Procurement, other than aircraft and missiles. ._- al 2, 379. 1 | 2, 989. 1 | 1, 315.9 | 494. 0 
Research, development, test, and evaluation—-_______- 490.9 | 457.6 | 921. 7 1, 036.7 
Revolving and management funds: | | | 
Air Force management fund... -~...----------------| 16.3 7.0 5.0 3.0 
Ade Mawew eek (000 | oi nc ---~-- 2 conncenne 252. 5 | 291.4 | 268.7 | 233.6 
Re INET IO TUE ssi oo nn einen 82.1 | 42.7 | §4.3 | 55.7 
DERIRIIES BOCOURG a, << once - eo cnn seen=~t 1 | Ee an l 
lh ES a ee eee | 14,4781 | 14,127.3] 13,762.4 12, 613.4 
Military construction: ] | 
Military construction, Air Force-.......-.......-- -| 1, 927.9 1, 585.3 | 1, 342.1 | 1, 293.1 
Military construction, Air Foree Reserve__.._------ ae eae 3.0 3.0 
Military construction, Air National Guard___- css acai a daa ea eens tet te 14.2 | 9.2 
Military construction, Air Force (special foreign | . 
| 3. 


SIERO ININD ee e . cmnceuibnnee . ulead ake 


TEE eidkb sew cesusnge detettk Siivee onsale vabeeummeeabe 16, 406.0 | 15, 712.6 15, 121. 


13, 921.7 





1 Ineludes total balance of Air National Guard appropriation. 


Notre.—Amounts may not add to totals due to rounding. 
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DECLINE IN UNEXPENDED FUNDS 


Jeneral Frrepman. As in the case of unobligated balances, the 
balances of unexpended funds reveal marked declines—of $693 mil- 
lion in 1959, $591 million in 1960, and $1.2 billion in 1961, or of close 
to $2.5 billion in the 3-year span. 

The bulk of this reduction is in the procurement area, and results 
in large measure from decreases in program and obligations, plus the 
utilization of funds from prior years to finance newer programs. In 
the aggregate, procurement accounts show a decline of $2.4 billion in 
unexpended balances in 3 years. Also contributing to this decline 
is the fact that increasing proportions of procurement funds are being 
devoted to the faster spending items such as ballistic missiles. 

The increase in unexpended balances in the R.D.T. & E. area is due 
to the increased scope of the programs now financed by this appro- 
priation. 

WorKING CAPITAL FUNDS 


In addition to our direct appropriation accounts, two other financ- 
ing vehicles also warrant some comment in discussing the fiscal aspects 
of the budget. 

These are the Air Force stock fund and the Air Force industrial 
fund. As you know, these finance the initial procurement, and the 
performance of services or production of end items, for the categories 
of materiel or activities authorized. I would like to very briefly 
highlight the operations of each of these funds. 


Stock FuNpD 


There has been no significant change in the scope or level of opera- 
tions in our stock fund since our presentation last year. However, 
anew technique of management control has been established for the 
commissary division. This procedure utilizes inventory and capital 
investment. controls in order to provide better customer service. This 
replaced the apportionment system, which is still applicable for the 
other divisions, 

Sales remain relatively constant for the fiscal years 1959 through 
1961, at approximately $1.3 billion. Inventories continue to decrease 
from $437 million at end 1959 to $394 million at end 1961. Obliga- 
tional requirements remain relatively stable for the 3 years at almost 
the same amounts as sales. 

Senator ELtenper. As you may know, every now and then you see 
some criticism from some source or other that if the inventories of 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force stock funds were made known 
to the respective services, the chances are much material would not 
have to be purchased, because one service already has what the other 
needs. 

ACQUISITION OF EXCESS STOCK 


What has been done in the last 2 or 3 years to acquaint each service 
with what each has so as to prevent the acquisition of excess stock? 
General FrrepMan. I would say there have been two actions which 


have been instituted over the period of the last 2 or 3 years or perhaps 
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longer—at least to my knowledge, 2 or 3 years—that I think wil] 
provide the results which you seek, sir. 

One is the establishment of a single manager for all three services 
over certain supply categories. 

Senator Etitenper. That isin the direction of unification. 

General Frrepman. It is, and it is a basis on which stocks, we wil] 
say, of the Army, Navy, and Air Force have close correlation. 

Senator Eitenper. I am wondering why that was not done when 
the act was first put on the statute books. I know we intended jt 
that way, General. 

General Frrepman. I know you did, sir, and I certainly cannot 
speak to the reasons for delay, because—when | came into the busi- 
ness—these actions were underway. I cannot speak to why it had not 
been accomplished previously. 

The other action I referred to is one with which this committee js 
certainly well aware. That is the stock cataloging program, and I 
believe, in these two respects, that we will pretty closely approximate 
the objectives that the Congress desires. I am not going to say that 
we are not going to make mistakes from time to time. That would 
be a promise I could not keep. 

Senator E.ttenper. To what extent are these inventories reviewed 
as to both quantity and utility ? 

General FrrepMan. This is done on a recurring inventory basis, 
Senator Ellender. Also, on the preventive side, it would be taken 
care of through very close examination of the intentions of the several 
services to procure additional stocks. 

We have established, particularly in our commissaries and other 
stock fund divisions, a minimum level of stockage, and we examine 
very closely the pipeline, reorder leadtime, et cetera, and the size— 
between a balance of all these three we are able to forecast fairly 
accurately whether or not we will not have excess in those areas. 

Senator E.ttenper. Does the single manager system cover all re- 
quirements of the services? 

General FrrepMan. No, sir: it does not. 

Senator Exxenper. ‘l’o what extent does it cover all services? 

General FrrepMan. I would say where the items in question are 
common to the services, such as clothing, such as medical supplies, 
et cetera—then you can assign a single manager. 

Now there are certain equipments which the Air Force buys, for 
which the Army does not have the slightest interest. Obviously, in 
that instance you have a single manager since the Air Force is the 
single user—but not in the same sense we were discussing previously. 

Senator Extenper. I am sure that if the single-manager system 
were implemented across the board, there could be much savings 
effected. I have seen examples of waste in my travels and I have re- 
ported these instances to this committee. 

General Frrepman. | left another item for consideration out of my 
previous comments concerning supply management improvement. 


DISPOSAL OF EXCESS ITEMS 


There are regulations which require the Air Force or the Army and 
Navy, prior to declaring an item as excess, to report through what 
we call the inter-service or OSD Interservice Supply Agency, to 
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determine whether or not there is a requirement for that item on the 

art of the other services. If they have no requirement, then I be- 
ies we have to go through GSA for a similar determination by all 
departments outside the Department of Defense. Finally, if it is 
determined not to be a requirement, it is salvaged. 

Senator Extenper. That is for things that have become either 
obsolete or excess, but I had in mind current goods or supplies. 

General Frrepman. In that particular instance, about all you can 
do is maintain an up-to-date inventory and watch your stocks and 
report them as excess as soon as you can rather than having them just 
lying around and getting obsolete when they might otherwise have 
been profitably used. 

Senator ELitenper. I am sure that there are quite a few items which 
may be acquired by the Air Force under its manager that could be 
used by the other services. 

General FrrepMan. This may be so. And, I would say, that this 
Federal stock cataloging program should be of assistance there. ‘There 
is always room for improving our management, and I know that this 
is being watched as closely as possible. 

Senator ELtenper. It is not very pleasant for us to go into almost 
any city in the United States and see stores handling exclusively sur- 

lus military goods. It is true that much of this material may have 
Sen rejects as has been pointed out. However, I am sure that the vast 
majority of what is sold at these stores is really surplus beyond the 
need of the services. These goods have been bought at great cost and 
they are probably purchased by the retailer at 10 percent of the cost 
to the service which makes the original purchase. 

General Frrepman. I would say that that is a fair observation, 
Senator. 

Senator ELtenver. I suppose a good deal of this has been stopped 
under the single manager. 

General FrrepMan. We believe so. 

Senator Crravez. Proceed, General, please. 

General emma Obligational requirements exceeded sales in 
1959 primarily due to the costs of the first phase of 5-year service 
contracts necessitated by the requirement for better protection and 
wider dispersal of aviation fuel storage facilities. 

A cash transfer of $30 million to the “Military personnel” appro- 
priation is proposed for 1961. This transfer is possible since the 
remaining cash investment will be suflicient to finance the programs 
reflected in the estimates. 

INDUSTRIAL FUND 


Turning to the industrial fund, no significant changes in the scope 
of operation are anticipated in the three services financed under this 
fund during the fiscal years 1960 and 1961. 

During fiscal year 1961 total industrial fund, both revenue and 
expense, are estimated at $301.4 million. 


APPROPRIATION HIGHLIGHTS 


Having covered the fiscal aspects of our request generally, according 
to the major budget categories, I would like now to highlight the 
individual appr opriations. 
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For the committee’s convenience, my prepared statement includes 
yertinent fiscal comparisons for the current and budget year after the 
olive for each appropriation. These have been adjusted, where 
necessary, for comparability. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, AIR FORCE 


{In millions] 


_— ~ oe —_——_—— ——_——_—.. 


| Fiscal year Fiscal year 

1960 1961 
New obligational authority-- Ja caicinndgubuhandimbidimustaabal $3, 987.0 $4, 060 
I a oan eeaiel 4,017.2 4, 091 
cn ce wanine a CetAAAEA Rianne 4,017.2 4, 091 
DINU ocd indcenincenchsacenctasncdhoshattawnnnnnecabnneees ued 3, 975.0 4, 040 


The program amount for military personnel, Air Force, for fiscal 
year 1961 is $4,091 million compared with $4,017 million for fiscal 
year 1960. The fiscal year 1961 amount will be financed by an ap- 
propriation of $4,030 million, a transfer of $30 million from the Air 
Force stock fund, and reimbursements of $3 1 million. The fiscal year 
1960 amount shown includes a transfer in of $50 million, reimburse- 
ments of $30 million, and a proposed supplemental of $25 million, 
which is now being processed. 


MILITARY STRENGTH 


The fiscal year 1961 estimate provides for an end-fiscal year _ 
strength of 825,000, the same as we estimate for the end of fiscal yea 
1960. Man- -years, however, will decline from 830,037 during fise aipee 
1960 to 823,451 for fiscal year 1961—a reduction of 6,586. “While this 
will be covered in detail in later hearings, I should like to say a word 
or two here on this anomalous situation, which finds us with level 
end strengths and lower average strength, but higher costs. 

Fundamentally, of course, there is no single dollar-per-man factor 
for military personnel costs which might “provide a basis for cost 
increases or decreases in proportion to strength i increases or decreases. 
On the contrary, our dollar estimates in this area are composites of 
literally scores of factors and computations which affect the total 
requirement in different ways and in different degrees. Three groups 
of factors account for a major portion of the increased costs in fiscal 
year 1961. These are turnover, dependents, and travel costs—includ- 
ing transportation of household goods. 


REENLISTMENTS 


With respect to turnover, it should be noted that fiscal year 1961 
will be one of the largest reenlistment years in the history of the Air 
Force. This results from the coincidence of expiration of term of serv- 
ice dates for large blocks of personnel whose current enlistments 
began at varying points in time in the past. Separ ations of these 
personnel, to reenlist or to return to civilian life, increase our turn- 


over costs, including terminal leave payments, reenlistment bonuses, 


and travel outlay. 
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INCREASED DEPENDENTS 


The cost increases associated with increased numbers of dependents 
particularly involve quarters allowances and travel. The number 
of dependents i is increasing due to both increasing number of families 
and increasing size of the family units, both of which are very unpre- 
dictable occurrences. In a sense, this is part of the price of progress. 
It results from Air Force efforts—which have been materially assisted 
by beneficial legislation enacted by Congress—to make the Air Force 
a more attractive career field. These efforts are paying off in the re- 
tention of the more mature, stable, trained individuals whom we need, 
but who are also more likely to have families, and in many cases 

rowing families. 

In the third category—travel costs—our requirements increase not 
only by virtue of the increased turnover and increased numbers of de- 
pendents, which I have just mentioned, but also from the changes in 
force structure, with the attendant base closures and deactivation or 
redeployments of units and personnel. 

Besides their effect on the fiscal year 1961 estimates, the latter two 
factors play the principal part in the fiscal year 1960 supplemental 
request to which I made reference, and also to the fiscal year 1958 and 
fiscal year 1959 situations. We are now processing deficiency esti- 
mates for those 2 years. 


RESERVE PERSONNEL, AIR FORCE 











| Fiscal year Fiseal year 

1960 1961 
eee : Eien —= 5 = scm 
New obligational apart sda se: Saabs tases at hae Gseeasaee lee ee Eee $54.0 | $54 
a aa warcumeuoe wants 4 | 52.2 | 54 
Obligations ee ee eo cae bs ee cae auwklel ae entenentetiee eee 52.2 | 54 
SIRI son ncucdcsseulidso seta ase te seaceaeee sel. ce geaeel 51. | 53 


For “Reserve personnel, Air Force,” our budget request is $54 
million, the same amount as was appropriated for fiscal year 1960, 
with program and obligations estimated at $54,025,000. The $25,000 
is in reimbursable obligations. 

The fiscal year 1961 programs financed by this appropriation 
essentially are continuations at the same lev els of the current year’s 
programs. Slight increases in total strength in paid st itus are 
planned, in terms of both end-year strengths and average strengths. 
However, the numbers of units and install: ations will remain the same. 
That is, 15 troop carrier wings and 5 air rescue squadrons operating 
from 37 flying installations. The Reserve will also continue to oper- 
ate 82 Reserve centers which conduct individual program (nonflying) 
training. 

This appropriation also finances the Air Force Reserve Officer’s 
Training Corps program which will be conducted at 175 institutions. 
Increases are programed in all but the junior year of the ROTC pro- 
gram. An increase is also programed in the number of cadets in 
the flight instruction program. Approximately 3,700 will graduate 
from the ROTC program in the budget year and be commissioned, 


and about half of these are expected to enter pilot or navigator 
training. 
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NATIONAL GUARD PERSONNEL, AIR FORCE 





Fiscal year Fiscal year 


1960 1961 
a ds censatiaaali aie ca enind dashes cllsctieta miei mus diyh asieedpions wees $48. 0 $46.0 
REESE EBRD SER Sa ee Re a ee ee an eee ny er 48.1 46.1 
NE inn cicnnnaddecbeekuisedamnUndihucddinapwaddsnednegh nie ues centatne 48.1 46.1 
Pd). pocausundoukasaiicokaneee eb anekwedwesehcasaenseeutaue 46.0 46.0 





For “National Guard personnel, Air Force,” we are requesting an 


appropriation of 46 million, or $2 million less than was appropriated 
for the current year. Program and obligation amounts are $137,000 
higher than the NOA due to reimbursable obligations. 

For the Air National Guard, this account provides for the same 
expenses that the military personnel appropriation does for the Reg- 
ular Air Force. The budget contemplates strengths and levels of 
activity virtually the same as those for the current year. 

End-fiscal year 1961 strength is planned for 72,000, the same as for 
end-fiscal year 1960, and the average strength for fiscal year 1961 is 
estimated at the same number. The same number of personnel— 
8,500—are expected to be obtained from the 6-month training pro- 
gram, while those programed from other prior military service sources 
are somewhat greater in number than in fiscal year 1960. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, AIR FORCE 





Fiscal year Fiscal year 


1960 1961 
I a cv ele tence ai UNS IC $4, 174.9 $4, 282.0 
Ta ee a ld a a oe aie wea cand ecaiomnomeEwedaamKaneneanamawanineia 4, 473.0 4, 555.1 
I teak ii lie ele RE ee OMh Eons 4, 473.0 4, 555.1 
SI To ot a 2 aoe cians wile WAAR Rane ne 4, 062.3 4, 212.4 





Our request for “Operation and maintenance, Air Force,” is $4,282 
million. Together with $273.1 million in reimbursements, this will 
finance a program totaling $4,555 million, an increase of only $82 
million over the present program for the current year, but actually less 
than the program requested for the current year which was presented 
a year ago. 

As Secretary Sharp indicated earlier, it would not have been pos- 
sible to restrict the O. & M. request to this amount, were it not for the 
fact that the force reductions and associated decreases in requirements 
envisaged in the budget offset in part the inescapable increases in 
other essential program elements. 

Examples of the increases to which I refer are an increase of well 
over $80 million in costs associated with major communications sys- 
tems such as SAGE, BMEWS, and DEW line; over $21 million more 
in connection with missile support; and a new item of cost, the Fed- 
eral employee’s health benefit program, in the amount of $16 million. 
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WARNING SYSTEM EXPENDITURES 


Senator SattonsTaLL. Would it be possible without violating se- 
curity to put in your statement the amount of money that has been 
put on SAGE, BMEWS, and DEW line for capital construction, and 
the estimated cost of maintenance each year? 

General FriepMan. This could be done without difficulty. 

Senator Satronsta... I would appreciate it if you would do that. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Programed amounts 


[In millions of dollars] 














Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1959 and 1960 1961 
prior year 
GE: 
I: GNI i te ses cd ccna Tocmcseabennk caw ee tela 163. 9 54.3 29.7 
i PPO CENG.« Jjpchicntddtwinnd bhadosesibwkodddaudens 1, 002.8 236.3 209. 5 
BMEWS: 
DN COMGRNUCUUOND 6 ccs ccten as dendendsonacdawaamsereau 160.0 33.5 0 
Research, development, test, and evaluation._.._._- es | 26. 4 6.1 0 
Sn INMNOT UI nc niche aide sm aren aeenen are oes nila es eaneuedeaios 243. 1 207.6 107.3 
DEW line: 
Military construction _.......---- AG UAa ee ea aee amen oe 340. 0 2.8 1.7 
Pesearch, development, test, and evaluation _-_- 10.4 0 0 
DT EROUINNININGS ica cab cadanncowsckveesneineeaandnises 135. 3 0 0 








ESTIMATED ANNUAL OPERATING AND MAINTENANCE COSTS FOR FISCAL YEAR 


1961 
SAGE BMEWS DEW line 
nnn NID SUNIEEL UNNI ans nae wien mrerminnnicineecenigiots 157.4 44.6 79.1 
TD Sat rile wa chad xdhats alam wees ea ea wane Fred 2.7 <a 


ARMY AND NAVY CONTRIBUTIONS TO AIR DEFENSE 


Senator ELLENDER. Would you also tell us which service takes care 
of them ? 

General Frrepman. As regards these particular elements that Sen- 
ator Saltonstall requested information on, they are all Air Force 
although, of course, the contribution made to our continental air 
defense by the Navy and the Army is considerable. 

Senator ELLtenper. Aren’t all active elements of our air defense run 
through the SAGE? 

General FrrepMAN. Yes, sir. The control of all the active elements 
of air defense are run through the SAGE, but these particular costs 
and these particular programs, as such, are Air Force operated and 
financed. 


RATIO OF CIVILIANS TO MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Senator ELtenper. Would you be able to tell us what proportion 
of the employes necessary to operate these facilities are civilians? 

General FrrepMan. I could give you an average overall. Of the 
total, military strength is about 825,000 and about 300,000 is civilian. 

I would say in this particular area that we are discussing here—this 
air defense area—that the ratio of civilians to military would be 
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somewhat less. The reason I say that is that a very large portion of 
our civilian strength is located in our Air Materiel Command depot 
operations and supply operations. So the ratio in the combat units, 
which we would be talking about here, would be less. I would be 
very happy to supply the precise figure for the record. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 


End fiscal year 1961 





| Military 











| 
| | Civilian 
cent etnkneascoveeunabcngencnphasénkyoasaanatahenaube sesh God eaGinb | 23, 223 1, 848 
BE IN Bice caienen . e i: siete e 173 0 
NT Ao ert i inne Sut nam niehale ie an oerEebaraswehiesearbeancsuch’ | 88 12 





1 Does not include contractor personnel. 


General FrrepMANn. These and other increases, and some decreases ag 
well, will be discussed fully in the detailed hearings on this appropria- 
tion. 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, AIR NATIONAL GUARD 





Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1960 1961 
New obligational authority..............- anaiwamenn Salata ab eae a eda tas $169. 0 $176.0 
3. eee a eases ae se dp mee tect a elie brands daskinete a 169. 3 176.3 
I a I a Ng a aa eS a eg Re ee 169.3 176.3 
Ics ee ou ee een arose eee 162.0 | 172.0 


| 

For operation and maintenance, Air National Guard, for fiscal year 
1961 we request $176 million, an increase of $7 million over the fiscal 
year 1960 appropriation. The program and obligation amounts are 
$344, 000 greater in both years due to reimbursable obligations. 

This appropriation is the Air Guard counterpart of the Regular 
force’s “Operation and maintenance” appropriation. It provides for 
essentially the same Air National Guard programs as are in effect for 
the current year. 

The Air National Guard’s 24 wings are programed to operate 2,165 
aircraft during fiscal year 1961 from 94 flying installations, the same 
number as in fiscal year 1960. A slight increase in flying hours is 
programed. In addition to the flying installat ions, 43 nonflyi ing bases 
will be utilized by the Air National Guard. The total of 567 federally 
recognized units is the same in both fiscal year 1960 and fiscal year 1961. 


INCREASE IN FLYING HOURS 


Senator ELLENDER. Why is it necessary to have an increase in the 
flying hours? 

General Frrepman. It is a desire on our part to have the Air Na- 
tional Guard as sharp as we can make them. 

Senator ELtenper. And to make it more attractive? 

General FrrepMan. Yes, and to give them a better combat potential. 
That would be the principal reason for an increase in the training 
hours. 
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Senator ELLENpER. Have you increased your program for the Regu- 
lars ‘ 

General Frrepman. In the Regular forces our flying hour program 
has been reduced considerably from the prior year’s flying hour pro- 
gram, Senator. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Have you had much squawking about it from 
the men ¢ 

General FrrepMaAn. No, sir. 

In the Regular Air Force the flying hours are going down because 
we have reduced the number of manned flying units. The missile is 
starting to come in to the mix and have an impact in that area 


AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 





ee — - — 





| Fiseol year | Fiscal year 
1960 | 1961 
New obligational authority_.........---..------- : gan A ee aaa ee | $4, 284. 6 $2, 994. 0 
CES C ainivacawctannans Seon acenns ate sane at ihc cae acimrns eaten es 4, 078.3 3, 910.0 
ND is ing cticdvache adnan aehnatnle dune hank bien b ene make adie ree 4, 340.3 4, 052.0 
NOG och cndncndadcddeebsensohnpadsascnceedecanton cauteee 4, 879.0 4, 232.3 


———————— _ _ ~ ~ — 





For aircraft procurement our appropriation request for fiscal year 
1961 is $2,994 million. A straight mathematical comparison would 
indicate a reduction of $1,290 million below the fiscal year 1960 ap- 
propriation. However, the reductions made in the fiscal year 1960 
program permit mone ys to be moved forward to fiscal year 1961 in 
lieu of new appropriations. Thus, on a program basis, the reduction 
is only $168 million, that is, from $4,078 million in fiscal year 1960 
to $3,910 million in fiscal year 1961. 

The fiscal year 1961 program will be financed by the $2,994 million 
in new appropriation, $866 million from prior year funds, and an esti- 
mated $50 million in reimbursements. 


REDUCTION IN AIRCRAFT 


Senator Evtenper. Would you say this reduction in aircraft is due 
primarily to our increasing capabilities with missiles? 

General Frrepman. I would say that that certainly has had its im- 
pact, Senator. 

Senator Exzenper. And I presume the process is going to be acceler- 
ated depending on the progress of the missile program. 

General Frrepman. I would say we will continue to reduce—and we 
do intend to reduce—our manned units as missiles come in. At what 

oint the line will cross and we say we can’t reduce further, we do not 
ow, but we are certainly studying this. 

Senator ELtenper. I hope it will not be too long, because I do not 
think our economy can maintain both. If a program of this character 
is continued for the next 5 or 6 years [ am afraid it is going to create 
avery great impact on our economy to the point where we might 
either have to increase taxes or curtail other expenditures. 

General FrrepMan. We have found that to be right within our own 
“family” budget in the Air Force. We certainly cannot maintain the 
old level of aircraft units and continue on with an accelerated missile 
program. Something has to give. 
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GUIDED AIR-TO-AIR ROCKETS 


In addition to the line items provided for in this account in the 
current year, the budget year estimate includes $86.8 million for 
guided air-to-air rockets—GA R’s—previously funded under “Missile 
procurement,” which I referred to earlier. 

Provision is made in the planned procurement program for con- 
tinued production of B-52's, B-58’s, F-105's, KC-135's and C-130's, 
as well as for jet trainer aircraft. No production of interceptor air 
defense aircraft is included. 

Development funds included in the estimate are confined to the 
B-70 and to modernization of the MATS airlift fleet. 

Senator SattronsTautu. Can you break that down ? 

General FrrepMan. $75 million on the B-70, and $50 million for 
MATS modernization. 

Obligations—which are against not only the program of the budget 
year but against prior year programs as well—are estimated at 
$4,052 million in fiscal year 1961, or $288 million lower than in fiscal 

ear 1960. This results in part from the decrease in program which 
is planned, and in part from the “spend out” of the old “Aircraft, mis- 
siles and related procurement” account. 





MISSILE PROCUREMENT 


[In millions] 





Fiscal year Fiscal year 





1961 
New Obligational authority..............cccscocseccsccccescocecncsescoesssee $2, 465. 6 $3, 024.0 
ee a manne eh inededenscensotdenolveksbaweheeeecnates 2, 558. 7 3. 024.0 
TN oo, cnc cuanccnsscunceacsnebeseacasmene alia hasinaseesimnh ieee Racme oe 2, 701.9 2. 941.0 
PEGE CEI. nnn ccccasnecencqcesscesssee= phinnehhnneseegosdlnctouseensden 2, 639. 3 2, 669.1 





For missile procurement our fiscal year 1961 request is $3,024 mil- 
lion, an increase $558 million over the fiscal year 1960 appropriation 
and $465 million over the fiscal year 1960 program amount. In fiscal 
year 1961 NOA and program amounts are identical. 

Obligations against both the NOA requested and prior programs 
as well total $2,941 million, an increase of $239 million over those 
of the current year. 

In the ballistic missile area, provision is made for an increased 
number of squadrons of both the ATLAS and the TITAN ICBM’. 
Development, test, and evaluation support is provided for accelerated 
development of the solid propellant MINUTEMAN, as well as for 
a new configuration of the TITAN. 

Provision is also made for completion of the MACE B program 
with fiscal year 1961 funds. The QUAIL decoy program will be 
substantially completed while the HOUND DOG procurement pro- 

ram will be continued at the same level as in previous years, and the 

3OMARC program at a level slightly higher than that of fiscal 
year 1960. Target and drone missiles, used in the testing and training 
programs, are also included in this estimate. 
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MACE B PROGRAM 


Senator SatronstTaLuL. Was the MACE B program completed with 
the discretionary funds of the Secretary of Defense ? 

General Frrepman. It will be financed in fiscal year 1960 under 
the terms you specify, sir. You will recall that the Congress did not 
appropriate amounts for the MACE but gave us authorization if, 
upon review by the Secretary of Defense, he considered it was neces- 
sary to proceed, and so advised the Congress. This we have done. 

Senator SartonstaLi. This is in this year, then, as a special 
appropriation ? 

General FrrepmMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Satronstatut. Do you have it in the discretionary fund 
again ¢ 

General Frrepman. No, sir; but this is a relatively small amount. 
It runs about $127 million in fiscal year 1960. It is about $12 million 
additional in fiscal year 1961—to round out the program. 

Senator Sattonstautu. Thank you. 

General Frrepman. Other procurement. 


OTHER PROCUREMENT 


{In millions] 








Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1960 1961 


SCS NC ONES GAUL DOUIOGS 5 ous acnundeniudaacddananmldauadasacemadeutecnians $1, 109. 


1188.5 rT0C8 
SND Ss circidsinntgentcn thud isheesnaunidades auntomasiepledeeiacegaa sae , 5 , 104. 
gaan ok pecan A ca baad cabana tpn ine apices ae eo a ea 1, 149.4 1, 220. 4 
SPP IAIONS 5 iucinidn ans cea dus consiaddudacasvaninssaundeaaemuh Gumeaquatioe 850. 4 


1, 147.5 


An appropriation in the amount of $1,057 million is requested for 
other procurement for fiscal year 1961, a reduction of $52 million 
from the amount appropriated for fiscal year 1960. The fiscal year 
1961 program amount, which includes $27 million from prior year 
funds and $20 million in reimbursements, is $1,104 million, a reduc- 
tion of $84 million from the amount of the fiscal year 1960 program. 

Obligations for fiscal year 1961, which include those against prior 
year funds as well as against the fiscal year 1961 NOA, total $1,220 
million, an increase of $71 million over the current year. This results 
from h‘gher prior year programs. 

Communications-electronics equipment continues to account for 
over 70 percent of the requirements funded from this appropriation. 
Provision is made in this area for continued implementation of the 
BMEWS program and of other electronic systems associated with 
air defense, such as SAGE and its extension into Canada, the radar 
improvement program, and both fixed and mobile automatic weapon 
control equipment for air defense in oversea areas. 

Improved ground navigational aids are provided, as are the con- 
tinued extension and modernization of worldwide communications 
networks, and improved intelligence and cryptologic equipment. 
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VEHICULAR EQUIPMENT PROGRAM 


In the vehicular equipment program we provide for the third 
increment of a 4-year program to modernize our inventory of general 
yurpose vehicles and to replace losses due to age and obsolescence, 
Provision i is also made for a new family of firetrucks to replace older 
ones which do not meet operational needs, replacement of a number 
of passenger-carrying vehicles, and the procurement of commercial 
model trucks to replace those of military design. In addition to the 
operational needs which are satisfied by these procurements, we also 
benefit financially by avoiding the ret ention of equipment beyond its 
economically useful life sp: in. 

Also provided for in this appropriation are certain weapons and 
ammunition, and the many items of centrally procured equipment, 
materials, and supplies which are essential to normal base operations 
and logistical support activities of the Air Force. 


RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST, AND EVALUATION 


{In millions] 





Fise il vear Fiscal year 
1960 1961 
I GG i iis ccc cat tbndcinsecdsiemecsawnewsmaspeenaex $1, 435. 2 $1, 334.0 
Gt Lecncw aan sks Sa ssa ok se cl WS ce tn Ws fs wa ans ios = 1,519.4 1, 449.0 
a I a a el eas wa Caen ee awe 1,601.8 1, 393. 5 
De ION Joon nics idinccacacdaunseeeunes ialecks ic caiatar atu eae ae ee 1,161.5 1, 261.0 


Our NOA requirement for research, development, test, and evalua- 
tion for fiscal year 1961 is $1,334 million which is $82 million less than 
fiscal year 1960 on an adjusted appropriation basis, and $101 million 
less than fiscal year 1960 on a comparability adjusted basis. 

The program amount for fiscal year 1961—$1,449 million—includes 
the appropriation requested, $59 million in prior year funds and $56 
million in anticipated reimbursements. 

Obligations decline by $208 million—from $1,602 million in fiscal 
year 1960 to $1,394 million in fiscal year 1961—with decreases reflected 
in all budget activities except missiles and related equipment. 

As I mentioned earlier, the fiscal year 1961 NOA request includes 
$166.3 million for development, test, and evaluation items previously 
funded under procurement accounts—which includes $100 million for 
space projects—another $156 million for space projects transferred to 
the Air Force in 1960, and nearly $17 million for operation and main- 
tenance of ARDC headquarters, previously financed from the opera- 
tion and maintenance appropriation. 

Funds are included to continue the fiscal year 1960 propulsion de- 
velopment effort for a nuclear-powered aircraft; an increased effort 
on development of a short vertical takeoff and landing aircraft; and 
continued work on the X-15, which is now undergoing initial flight 
tests. 

Research and development will continue on the DYNASOAR and 


an air-launched ballistic missile. 
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CONCLUSION 


Other than for the military construction requests, which will be 
presented separately, I have summarized for you the principal fiscal 
aspects of the Air Force budget estimates and the highlights of the 
several appropriation programs. 

The details of these programs and related budget estimates will be 
developed fully as the various appropriations come on for hearing be- 
fore this committee. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, General. 

I have a series of tables prepared by the Financial Analysis Group, 
Directorate of the Budget, Comptroller, Department of the Air 
Force, which I will insert in the record at this point. 


(The tables follow :) 


Taste No. 1.—Actual and estimated expenditures and amounts available for 
expenditure, fiscal years 1959, 1960, and 1961 


{In millions of dollars] 








Item | Fiscal year | Fiseal year | Fiscal year 
| 1959, actual |1960, estimate | 1961, estimate 
| | 
(0) (1) | (2) (3) 
Unexpended balance brought forward._........--------------- 16, 406. 0 115, 654. 2 | 115, 063.3 
Add new expenditure authority_____--- Raiicieiaadsawuketa = 18, 767.3 | 18, 270. 0 17, 737.0 
PeNDONOd. SUDDMINCH TO). 5 2.60240. cneeo ses scsensene cod acelin | SOc ckcctdaemune 
Net transfers__ _- ee: ‘ S ccahehaee ae Kak) —94.0 | Ws tentece a 
Net change in undelivered MAP-CIO_____..-_.---------- —309. 2 | —243.1 —323. 0 
Total available for expenditure during year_-.......---- 34, 770. 1 33, 888. 7 | 32, 477.3 
Deduct expenditures _ ......-- oe Z ae al 19, O84. 2 18, 823. 0 18, 614.0 
Withdrawals under Publie Law 798, 84th Cong__._....__-_- 31.7 |} Na i ee 
Unexpended balance carried forward_.........---------------- 115, 654. 2 | 115, 063. 3 1 13, 863. 3 
Wanatidated OpleatiOns. . ........<<ccccneccacncoccus = 11, 880. 1 11, 459. 6 | 11, 523. 6 
UR UIRRMOR TRICE UDINE ns ni us dime @armieaneieles -| 1 3,774.1 | 13, 603. 7 1 2, 339.7 


1 Reflects a deficiency of $58,400,000 in the military personnel appropriation for the fiscal year 1958 and 
fiscal year 1959 programs. 
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COMMITTEE RECESS 


Senator Cuavez. We will stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. / 

(Whereupon, at 12:55 p.m., Thursday, February 18, 1960, the com- 
mittee recessed, to reconvene at 10 a.m., Friday, February 19, 1960.) 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
1961 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 
1224, New Senate Office Building, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Chavez, Ellender, and Stennis. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
MANPOWER PROGRAMS 


STATEMENT OF STEPHEN S. JACKSON, DEPUTY ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (MANPOWER, PERSONNEL, AND RE- 
SERVE); GUS C. LEE, DIRECTOR OF MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 
AND UTILIZATION; MAJ. GEN. R. S. MOORE, OFFICE OF THE 
COMPTROLLER, OSD; REAR ADM. B. A. CLAREY, DIRECTOR OF 
MILITARY PERSONNEL POLICY DIVISION, OFFICE OF PER- 
SONNEL POLICY; COL. GEORGE A. McGEE, JR., OFFICE OF 
MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS AND UTILIZATION; COL. G. G. 
ISENHOWER, OFFICE OF MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS AND 
UTILIZATION, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator CHAavez. The committee will please come to order. 

Mr. Lee, I understand Mr. Jackson will not be here this morning. 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. Mr. Jackson is before another committee. 

Senator CHavez. Are you going to read Mr. Jackson’s statement? 

Mr. Lex. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHavez. You may proceed. 

Mr. Ler. I feel privileged to appear here today in support of the 
manpower and personnel aspects of the President’s budget for fiscal 
year 1961. My statement will summarize the Department of Defense 
manpower programs. ‘These programs cover both military personnel 
and civilian personnel, and, as proposed within this budget, would 
expend over 17 billion during fiscal year 1961 and would provide, we 
believe, the manpower resources to man the military structure needed 
for attainment of our national objectives in fiscal year 1961. 
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382 DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS, 1961 


ACTIVE MILITARY MANPOWER STRENGTHS 


We plan to support a total military strength of 2,489,000 at end 
fiscal year 1960, and to maintain that force level during fiscal year 
1961. 

The Army and Marine Corps will hold their strength levels gt 
870,000 and 175,000, respectively, while the Navy will decrease from 
a programed strength of 630 000 at the end of fiscal year 1959 to 
619,000 by the end of this fiscal year. Air Force military personnel 
will deer rease from an end fiscal year — program strength of 845,000 
to 825,000 by the end of this fiscal yea Current strengths of Navy 
and ie Force are now at about 617 ‘000 and 833,000, respectively, 


FORCE STRUCTURE OF ARMY 


The force structure of the Army, at its 870,000 strength, will con- 
tinue to have as its nucleus 14 combat divisions. Of these, 8 will be 
deployed overseas and 6 stationed in the continental United States, 
Overall, an increase in the number of men in the combat category is 
planned. The percentage of personnel in operating forces will in- 
crease to 65.8 percent in fiscal year 1961 as compared to 62.5 percent 
in fiscal year 1958. With no increase in total numbers, the Army 
during fiscal year 1961 will increase its combat forces overseas by the 
addition of missile units in Kore a, Okinawa, and Europe and an air- 
borne battle group in the Pacific area. 


NAVY MILITARY STRENGTH 


The Navy military strength of 619,000 will man and support a fleet 
of 817 ships in fiscal year 1961, a decrease of 43 from 1959. However, 
the number of warships planned for the end of fiscal year 1961 is 382, 
which is 4 less than the number in commission at end fiscal year 1959. 
The manning level in fiscal year 1961 corresponds to the average man- 
ning level over the 5-year period from fiscal year 1957 to fiscal year 
1961. 


MARINE CORPS STRENGTH 


The Marine Corps will continue to maintain three divisions and 
three air wings, combat ready, equipped, and prepared to deploy 
anywhere in the world. In fact, during fiscal year 1961, through 
improved personnel management, it will “allocate 64.8 percent of its 
strength into the operating forces, a larger percentage than ever 
before. Jt is also significant to note that the Marine C orps will add 
two battalion landing teams and two Hawk missile battalions to its 
combat power with no increase in overall numerical strength. 


AIR FORCE STRENGTH 


At its planned strength level of 825,000, the Air Force will support 
91 combat wings at the end of fisc ‘al year 1961, 4 fewer than at 
the end of the current fiscal year. The reduction of two strategic 
wings reflects a phaseout of older B-47 medium bombers, and is 
offset by the delivery of the first wing of the new supersonic B-58 
medium bombers and additional quantities of an improved version of 
the B-52. The missile strength of the Air Force will also be substan- 
tially increased within this proposed budget. 
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RESERVE FORCES 


Our Reserve Forces during the past year have again steadily ad- 
yanced their mobilization readiness, thereby increasing their con- 
tribution as an important member of the national defense team. Our 
Reserve Forces are today better trained and better equipped than at 
any time in our Nation’s history. The Congress has consistently 
made important contributions to this steady rise in mobilization 
readiness by its work in enacting sound Reserve legislation. 

The annual report of the Secretary of Defense on Reserve Forces 
has been forwarded to this committee. I have a copy here today. 
It contains detailed information concerning the status of the Reserves 
and also has charts which show at a glance the training status com- 
pared with previous years. I propose to point out significant items 
from this report, together with more recent information. 


ROLES AND MISSIONS 


The Ready Reserve is now participating as an active member of 
the defense team. The Army National Guard now mans antiaircraft 
missile battalions as an integral part of the active air defense of the 
United States. Similarly, the Air National Guard provides fighter 
interception crews and aircraft on runway alert status. The Navy 
Reserve now offers the active fleet an added antisubmarine warfare 
capability in both ships and aircraft. 


STRENGTH CONSIDERATIONS 


The total strength of the Reserves is 4.6 million. Of this number, 
2.7 million are in the Ready Reserve; 242,000 of those in the Ready 
Reserve are on active duty, leaving 2.5 million not on active duty. 

It is significant to point out that, of the 2.5 million ready reservists 
not on active duty, 95.4 percent are now considered basically trained, 
compared with 91.2 percent for fiscal year 1958 and 85.4 percent for 
fiscal year 1957. In the Ready Reserve today, 70.1 percent of its 
members have had 2 or more years of active duty, 9.8 percent have 
finished the 6-month program, and 15.5 percent have had the equiva- 
lent of basic training by virtue of long participation in the Reserves, 
including attendance at annual summer camps. The remaining 4.6 
percent of the force are now undergoing training or awaiting entry 
into active duty for training. 


STATUS BY SERVICE 


Of the 34 anti-aircraft-missile battalions currently organized in the 
Army National Guard, 7 have taken over operational control of 
NIKE sites for the Active Army. The reorganization to the new pen- 
tomic divisions in the Army’s Reserve components is actually ahead 
ofplan. The majority of the units made the conversion before last 
year’s summer training periods. Completion of the reorganization 
of the Army’s military districts into 14 Army corps (Reserve) has 
also been accomplished. 
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SELECTED RESERVE OF NAVY 


The Navy established a Selected Reserve within its Ready Reserve 
in February 1958. The concept of the Selected Reserve is to make 
the fullest utilization of the potential in the Naval Reserve for its 
immediate addition to the active fleet when needed. The Selected 
Reserve consists of units and individuals designated as so essential] 
to initial wartime missions as to require priority treatment. The 
force composition includes personnel, ships, and aircraft, including 45 
anti-submarine-warfare ships and 36 fleet size anti-submarine-warfare 
air squadrons now manned by reservists. Other components formed 
or being activated include mine warfare, active fleet augmentation 
fleet support, Shore Establishment, and Reserve fleet activation, 
The careful screening of those assigned to the Selected Reserve has 
resulted in a force that will be even more responsive than heretofore 
in an emergency. Only members of the Selected Reserve are in q 
drill pay status. 

Naval reservists with their ships and aircraft now participate in 
actual fleet operations. In fact, it was just over a year ago that, 
for the first time in years, two Naval Reserve training ships of the 
anti-submarine-warfare component participated for 2 weeks in fleet 
operations, manned primarily by Naval Reserve officers and enlisted 
personnel. The readiness and capabilities of these units were most 
satisfactory. As the force commander expressed it, ““They joined up 
like vets and performed like real pros.” 


MARINE CORPS RESERVE 


In the Marine Corps Reserve the state of training is such that all 
units participating in 48 annual drills are now conducting unit training 
using multiple drills, two drill periods being conducted during 1 day, 
and the training is usually accomplished under field conditions. The 
ground components now have their full allowance of the same type 
medium tanks that are used by the Fleet Marine Force. The majority 
of the fighter and attack squadrons are equipped with jet aircraft. 


AIR FORCE RESERVE COMPONENTS 


In the Reserve components of the Air Force, the National Guard 
tactical squadrons have completed their conversion to an all-jet force. | 
Last month the Air National Guard was authorized to form six | 
transport-type squadrons. Delivery of C-—97 aircraft for these 
squadrons has commenced and aircrews and technicians are now being 
trained under the supervision of MATS personnel. These squadrons | 
will augment the MATS airlift capability. | 

In the Air Force Reserve all troop carrier wings have been reorgan- 
ized to conform to the structure and strengths of the Tactical Air 
Command’s troop carrier wings. Trained readiness of these units 
has been greatly increased by the allocation of more short-range 
aircraft to the alert augmentation of the active force continental 
airlift requirements, “Operation Swiftlift.”’ 


PAID TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Of the 2.5 million Ready Reserves not on active duty, about) 
1,002,000 will be on a paid training status at end of fiscal year 1961} 
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compared with a total of about 1,083,000 programed for end of fiscal 

ear 1960. The smaller paid program for fiscal year 1961 will result 
chiefly from a reduction in the Army Reserve and the Army National 
Guard paid drill programs of 30,000 and 40,000 respectively. 

The paid drill strengths of the Army Reserve components are 
essentially the same as those included in the President’s fiscal year 
1959 budget. They were reevaluated in the light of the overall 
military requirements and the views of Congress and resubmitted in 
fiscal year 1960, and they are now again proposed in the fiscal year 
1961 budget. These strengths are the direct result of a careful con- 
sideration of the total defense program by responsible officials of the 
executive branch. They were approved by the Secretary of Defense, 
the National Security Council, and, of course, the President. In this 
evaluation consideration was given to the impact technological 
progress has made on the requirement for military manpower; and, 
further, continued improvement in the quality of our manpower and 
the continued increase in our state of mobilization readiness were 
also considered. 

The proposed slight reduction in numbers will be more than offset 
by the increased mobilization potential and striking power of our 
Reserves. It is felt, however, that the whole Reserve program should 
be reviewed in the light of possible future changes in concepts of war- 
fare. Accordingly, the Secretary of Defense has directed the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to conduct a comprehensive reappraisal of the mission, 
strength, organization, and composition of the Reserve Forces. We 
will, of course, report to you the results of this reappraisal. Inci- 
dentally, the cost of these programs is now estimated at over a billion 
dollars a year. 

CIVILIAN MANPOWER 


In the area of civilian manpower we have steadily reduced the num- 
bers of personnel on our payroll. The President set minimum civilian 
employment objectives for fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 1960. Also, 
this committee in fiscal year 1960 adjusted operation and maintenance 
appropriation requests in amounts equivalent to a 1-percent reduction 
in civilians paid from these accounts. These objectives have been 
met and our civilian work force is now planned for 1,061,000 by the 
end of fiscal year 1960 and 1,048,000 by the end of fiscal year 1961. 
This will amount to a reduction of nearly 50,000 in direct-hire total 
strength since the beginning of fiscal year 1959. 


CIVILIAN STRENGTHS 


The reductions are achieved in the main by attrition, by not filling 
vacancies, and without the substitution of contractual operations. 
The civilian strengths in the military departments for end fiscal year 
1961 are proposed as follows: 


Direct-hire civilians, end fiscal year 1961 (proposed) 


a iter aad dots 605 ee Rit alec Ee ab ieee ss eet 392, 909 
ae. 5 iis mae teomaueksanuisanmairaandetieliadacsalmene 348, 906 
SIN, a ic clusw wk eo dclet ie itcawednte ee Mies oe tcl eee ee 
ao win ald bili deo duds LO silt ee Sort eh Seite geet he 1, 839 

a a a 1, 048, 347 
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At these planned strengths for fiscal year 1960 and fiscal year 1961, 
we are at a point where our civilian manpower levels are most austere. 
Even under existing circumstances, it has been necessary to resort to 
some reductions in force. 


ELIMINATION OF LIMITATION ON CIVILIANS 


Through the action of this subcommittee, the limitation on the 
number of full-time graded civilians in the Department of Defense 
was eliminated from the 1960 Appropriations Act. As a result, we 
now have only one ceiling—an overall direct-hire ceiling. This assists 
the departments in the management of their manpower programs and 
in making adjustments to changing trends. 

There has been no major change in the ratio of graded employees 
to wage board employees and none is anticipated. However, we shall 
continue to monitor closely the distribution of civilian employees 
between these two categories. 

We have been very ‘much concerned in recent years over the pro- 
gressive increase in the number of civilians in gr ades GS-11 through 
GS-15. This increase has been running at about 9 ,000 per year since 
1955 for the Department of Defense as a whole. ‘Although some of 
this increase is justified because of increased complexity of jobs in 
research and development and related fields, the trend is indicative 
of some undesirable dilution of the civilian grade structure. We 
have asked the military departments to give this situation careful 
attention in the administration of their civilian manpower programs 
in order to prevent unjustified increases. 

Senator Cuavez. Are they technical people? 

Mr. Ler. Roughly 40 percent of them are in the research area. 


INDIRECT-HIRE PERSONNEL 


Supplementing our military and direct-hire civilian personnel are 
the indirect-hire personnel—the foreign nationals who perform 
services under agreements with foreign governments. The number 
of these personnel planned for fiscal year 1961 is 184,000, about the 
same level as during the past 2 years. 

Senator CHAvez. How do you pay them? 

Mr. Ler. A great majority of them are hired through master labor 
contracts, which would be use of 07-category funds with the host 
government. There is asmall portion, perhaps on the order of 20,000, 
on a direct-hire basis. 

Senator CHavez. What types of work do they do? 

Mr. Lex. Last year I was able to observe this very well in a trip 
throughout Japan where they work as post, camp, and station care- 

takers, maintenance of the roads and construction, painting of the 
buildings and that type of thing; and some of the girls, if they have an 
English facility, can do clerical work. 

Senator Cuavez. Is their pay in keeping with the local wage 
structure? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir; and it would vary from country to country. 

Senator Cuavez. Are they satisfied with their setup? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. We feel this is very beneficial to us because it 
gives us a work force we need, avoids the cost of transportation of U.S. 
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civilians overseas, or avoids the use of military personnel for this kind 
of job that the indigenous personnel can do. 


SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS 


As warfare has become progressively more complex, it has become 
necessary to qualify more and more of our military people in scientific 
matters. However, civilian employees still constitute the greater 
portion of our scientists and engineers. 

We have reported to Congress and to this committee in past years 
on our programs for recruiting and maintaining adequate numbers of 

civilian scientists and engineers. The Department of Defense is the 
Nation’s largest employer of these scientific personnel with over 52,000 
civilian scientists and engineers now on our rolls. This total repre- 
sents about one-half of the total Federal resources of this important 
manpower category. 

Senator ELLENDER. Are you including the college scientists who do 
some of this work on a contract basis in | that 52 2.000 figure? 

Mr. Ler. No, sir; this does not include them because these are our 
direct-hire employees. These are on the Government’s payroll and 
not the contractor’s payroll. 

Senator ELLENDER. Where do most of these people work? 


LOCATION OF INDIRECT-HIRE PERSONNEL 


Mr. Ler. Roughly half of these people work in our Government- 
owned, Government managed and operated research and development 
centers such as Edgewood Chemical Research Center and such as 
Naval Ordnance Laboratory and the Air Forces’ Electronics Center 
at Rome. The other half of them are primarily engineers and many 
of them work as civilians in the Army Corps of Engineers , and they 
are at posts, camps, and stations for engineering duties at that level. 

Senator ELLENDER. Are these engineers primarily employed for 
maintenance and construction purposes? 

Mr. Ler. It would not primarily be for construction, but perhaps 
for planning in connection with road layout and facilities layout and 
that type of work. The field of civil engineering would be the best 
way to express it. 

Senator ELLENDER. How many of them are engaged in research? 


PERSONNEL IN RESEARCH 


Mr. Ler. Of this total of 52,000 that I mention here now on our 
rolls, I would estimate that roughly one-half of them work in research 
and development activities. r may be one or two thousand off—I 
will put the precise number in the record, but one-half of them, 
roughly, work in our research and development centers as project 
chiefs on the research benches of research and development projects. 

Senator Cuavez. Your projects are limited in number. Can you 
give us a breakdown of where they are located? 

Mr. Ler. Yes. I would not trust my memory on all of them. If 
Imay, I will file that. 

Senator Cuavez. You can furnish that. 

(The information requested follows) : 
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LOCATION OF PROJECTS 


Of the 52,039 scientists and engineers on the rolls of DOD, a total of 24,033 
S. & E. are engaged in research work, or 46.2 percent, as follows: 


Army Pi eee eee a ee he ee os ee ee eee ewes bbe ae ews bees 10, 337 
: we ane Cheat wate iRndete hae ies eke aiina male cmdinke Ramen manadacebiit 10, 042 
Eon t eee eek aee kh eh dee lee a ubeubivk ie awad edd wecws 3, 600 
ais Ari letceut ieee le te secs bcs cere ulstiat. OB kid Wa db ka weds 54 
a a a Nn 24, 033 


The great majority of these scientists and engineers in research are employed 
in 69 DOD activities, bureaus, and installations (Army, 14; Navy, 37; and 18, 
Air Force). 


Work ASSIGNMENTS FOR DOD SclrEentTists AND ENGINEERS ENGAGED IN 
RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
CONARC Board No. 4. 
Army Chemical Center. 
Fort Detrick. 
Dugway Proving Ground. 
Engineer Research and Development Laboratories.’ 
Aberdeen Proving Ground. 
White Sands Proving Ground. 
Diamond Ordnance Fuze Laboratory. 
Fort Monmouth. 
Army Ballistic Missile Agency. 
Redstone Arsenal. 
Fort Huachuca. 
Quartermaster Research and Development Command. 
Frankford Arsenal. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


The Department of the Navy employs research scientists and engineers in many 
different types of activities, some of which are not research activities insofar as 
the installation’s primary mission is concerned. 

The following Bureaus, Offices, and activities employ the majority of the Navy’s 
scientists and engineers engaged in research and development work, 


Bureau of Naval Weapons, Washington, D.C. 

Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, Washington, D.C. 

Bureau of Ships, Washington, D.C. 

Office of Naval Research, Washington, D.C. 

Naval Research Laboratory, Washington, D.C. 

Naval Training Devices Center, Port Washington, N.Y. 

Naval Underwater Sound Reference Center, Orlando, Fla. 

Naval Air Defense Center, Johnsville, Pa. 

Naval Air Rocket Test Station, Lake Denmark, Dover, N.J. 

Naval Air Test Center, Riverdale, Md. 

Naval Air Missile Test Center, Point Mugu, Calif. 

Naval Air Turbine Test Center, Trenton, N.J. 

National Naval Medical Center, Bethesda, Md. 

Naval Medical Research Laboratory, New London, Conn. 

Naval Medical Research Unit No. 4, Great Lakes, Ill. 

Naval Avionies Facility, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Naval Ordnance Laboratory, Corona, Calif. 

Naval Underwater Ordnance Unit, Key West, Fla. 

Naval Ordnance Test Station, China Lake, Calif. 

Naval Weapons Laboratory, Dahlgren, Va. 

Naval Ordinance Laboratory, White Oak, Md. 

Pareto Missile Test Facilities, White Sands Proving Ground, La Cruces, 
N. Mex. 

Naval Underwater Ordnance Station, Newport, R.1. 

Naval Propellent Plant, Indian Head, Md. 

Naval Electronics Laboratory, San Francisco, Calif. 

Naval Engineering Experimental Center, Annapolis, Md. 

Naval Underwater Sound Laboratory, New London, Conn. 
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Naval Air Material Center, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Radiological Defense Laboratory, San Hueneme, Calif. 
Hydrographic Office, Suitland, Md. 

Naval Boiler and Turbine Laboratory, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Naval Mine Defense Laboratory, Panama City, Fla. 

David Taylor Model Basin, Carderock, Md. 

Naval Observatory, Washington, D.C. 

Naval Aviation Medical Laboratory, Pensacola, Fla. 

Naval Medical Field Research Laboratory, Camp Lejeune, N.C. 
Naval Weapons Plant, Washington, D.C. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Air Research and Development Command. 
Air Material Command. 

Military Air Transport Service. 

Strategic Air Command. 

Headquarters U.S. Air Force. 

Air Defense Command. 

Air Training Command. 

Headquarters Command. 

Air Force, Europe. 

Tactical Air Command. 

Air Force, Pacific. 

Alaskan Air Command. 

Air University. 

Continental Air Command. 

Security Service. 

Office, Secretary of the Air Force. 

North American Air Defense Command. 
Aerospace Technical Intelligence Center. 


WASHINGTON AREA FACILITIES 


Mr. Ler. We have two fine facilities here in the Washington area 
with which I am sure you are familiar. The Naval Research Labora- 
tory, for example, has on the order of 1,000 of these people to whom 
I refer here; and I will, for the record, furnish that information. 

Senator Cuavez. I know that you have research and development 
at Holloman Air Force Base in New Mexico, and you have your 
special weapons center at Kirtland. 


PERSONNEL IN SIMILAR WORK 


Senator ELLeNpeR. Mr. Chairman, could we also get the number of 
men in the armed services who do work similar to that being done by 
these civilians? 

Mr. Ler. The number of military is considerably smaller than this 
number I have given you. It would be on the order of 5,000, but I 
would rather make it accurate, and we will get that information for 
you. 

(The information requested follows:) 
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MiILiTaRY PERSONNEL IN RESEARCH WorRK 


There are a total of 3,010 officers and enlisted men who perform research ang 
development work in the Army. In the Air Force, 4,381 military personnel are 
engaged in research and development duties. Data on Navy personnel is not 
available. 

a | 








Army Navy Air Force 
MUD ociccccnnsccncesecciecacsesesnaasasacenensneeccs= 3, 010 1) 4, 38] 
b Pe ee ee 
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1 Not available. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS PERSONNEL 


Senator Cuavez. The civil engineers in the regular Corps of Engi- 
neers under General Itschner are not included in the ones that you are 
talking about. 

Mr. Les. That is correct. I have been talking about civilians, 
This number that I have mentioned includes our physicists, our 
chemists, our mathematicians as well as our various engineers— 
mechanical, civil, aeronautical and so on. 


RECRUITING 


During the past year the military departments have been much more 
successful in recruiting in the scientific and engineering field than 
previously, having hired 8,000 scientists and engineers in 1959 versus 
5,006 in 1958. This improvement was due largely to legislative aids 
provided by Congress, notably the pay increase of 1958. Even in this 
generally favorable picture, however, we found that about 2,000 scien- 
tist and engineer positions had been vacant in excess of 30 days and 
classed as “hard to fill” as of last December 1. 

While our recruiting efforts were more productive in 1959 than in 
1958, our retention programs were less successful. About 4,000 scien- 
tific and engineering employees left our employ in 1958, but turnover 
in 1959 increased, and over 5,000 of these employees were lost. 

We are continuing our efforts to improve the utilization of our scien- 
tific and engineering personnel in order to obtain maximum return from 
these manpower resources; and, further, we are endeavoring to improve 
the career development programs in this personnel area so that im- 
proved retention may be achieved. 


CAREER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


With regard to our career development program, Public Law 
86-377, signed by the President on September 23, 1959, offers us oppor- 
tunities to make the scientific career more attractive. This law in- 
creased allocations of Department of Defense Public Law 313 post 
tions—with a salary range from $12,500 to $19,000—from 292 to4 
new total of 450. Of these additional 158 positions we plan to set 


up 54 jobs in fiscal year 1960—of which 48 have been authorized to | 


Re 


date—52 more in fiscal year 1961, and the final 52 during fiscal year 
1962. We are proceeding carefully in order to make the wisest po 
sible use of these additional authorized positions. 
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REASON FOR LOSS OF SCIENTISTS 


Senator Cuavez. With reference to the scientists that you lose, 
do they go to work for some private company that has been awarded 
a contract and do the same type of work? 

Mr. Les. They either go to work for private enterprise, or a uni- 
versity, or they may transfer to some other Government agency. As 
I recall the figures, approximately 60 percent go to work for private 
industry. 

Senator CHavez. Do you hire them again as consultants? 

Mr. Ler. That would not be done; no, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Are you positive of that? 

Mr. Lez. I am not positive that one might not have been hired, 
but I am positive that that is not the general rule or policy. 


OFFICER PERCENTAGES 


We are continuing the management controls over officer grade struc- 
tures which we have exercised in past years. The percentage of 
officers to total strength has been carefully controlled by the Secretary 
of Defense. 

Each of the services has a different command and management 
problem and requires a different officer structure. The Army con- 
tinues in fiscal year 1961 to have 11.5 percent of officers. The Navy, 
because of additional officer requirements in such areas as POLARIS 
submarines, atomic-powered vessels, and research projects, was 
authorized an increase in officer percentage from 11.05 percent to 
11.26 percent for fiscal year 1960 and fiscal year 1961. The Marine 
Corps will continue at 9.26 percent. 

Air Force was authorized an increase for fiscal year 1960 and fiscal 
year 1961 from 15.4 percent to 15.6 percent when an analysis of its 
programed reduction of 20,000 personnel in the current year—about 
3,000 officers and 17,000 enlisted men—determined that this strength 
adjustment would impose an undesirable shock effect upon the officer 
structure under the lower percentage level. 


ENLISTED GRADE STRUCTURES 


It is important that our enlisted grade structure be controlled by the 
services in much the same manner as officer grades are controlled by 
law. Our management control is exercised through control of the 
numbers of men serving in the higher grades of E-4 through E-9. 

While requirements for enlisted supervisors have increased as the 
duties of our men become more complex and demanding, we have held 
the percentage of these supervisors to total enlisted strengths within 
reasonable bounds, as indicated in this chart: 


E-4 through E-9 percentage to total enlisted strength guidelines 


[In percent] 





Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 





1959 1960 1961 
Nh, S82 Se} oe ok eo tl ee ee 51.2 52.0 53.0 
ae 53.3 54.5 55.5 
INI tia nee 3okaninbsia tegen onsingunnacbboseeasiene 37.4 37.4 40.0 
NUR Fda dnccss adaded Semmiitennbeudsdehbbbebebwdie eneee 56.0 57.5 58.5 
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These slight increases, however, have permitted a better flow of 
promotions and improvements in grade structure. 


E-8 AND E-9 PROMOTIONS 


The expansion of our enlisted grade structure to include the E-8 
and E-9 grades authorized under the Military Pay Act of 1958 has 
been progressing satisfactorily, and we feel that this provision of the 
law bas done much to improve the morale and performance of our 
senior enlisted men. 

Plans of the military departments were approved to provide for a 
gradual increase in personnel in these new grades over a 4-year period 
in order to avoid the problem of “humping” which might otherwise 
be created. 

At end fiscal year 1961 a total of over 27,000 personnel will be sery- 
ing in grade E-8, and nearly 9,000 in grade E-9. These strengths 
will total 0.4 percent and about 1.3 percent of total enlisted strengths 
in grades E-9 and E-8, respectively, as compared to the 1 percent 
and 2 percent provided for in the law. By services, the totals are ag 


follows: 
E-8 and E-9 strengths, fiscal year 1961 (proposed) 








E-8 E-9 
Se cate rede ooh een ghbech db bebe se aadsueataatedbsobebae 8, 900 , 
RU ies Sind unl a debe ea ne uinenbadpiaebbasesaueinsonianguiacamncishewesd 6, 325 1, 372 
Been OOS. Gore DU ieee ee ee 2, 375 
Fe adiniith cnttdsdhtinteentlin aninish beter etapa enTa gh hs mpapeire 9, 900 3, 600 





Senator ELLENDER. What are the pay rates for the E-8 and E-9 
grades? 

Mr. Lez. I would like to refer that question to Admiral Clarey 

Admiral CLarey. I do not know them from memory. 

Senator ELtenpErR. Put them in the record then. 

Mr. Ler. Of course, it varies by years of service. 

Senator ELLENpDER. What is the pay range in grade E-8? 

Admiral CLarry. The E-8 grade is $310 minimum, the lowest; and 
the highest is $380 per month. 

Senator ELLENDER. What do men in that category usually do? 

Admiral CLarey. They are generally technicians or very outstand- 
ing enlisted, senior petty officer grades, supervisors of other personnel 
in their work. 

Senator Cuavez. Are they persons who have been in the service 
for a number of years? 

Admiral Ciarey. Yes, sir. There is a minimum service require- 
ment for promotion to E-8. 

Senator Cuavez. What is that requirement? 

Admiral Cuarery. I do not believe I can quote that to you right 
offhand, but I can get it (referring to table). It is 8 years. 


AIRCRAFT REPAIR WORK 


Mr. Ler. A good example, Senator Ellender, of the type of job 
these men might have: if you went out to a bomber wing in the Air 
Force, on its maintenance line, where the aircraft are repaired, this 
technician might be supervising a number of enlisted men of lower 
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ades in the unit, perhaps 20 or 30, in the overall aircraft repair work 
that can be done right there on the line. 

Senator ELLENDER. On page 12 of your statement you point out 
that 52 percent of the Army’s enlisted men are in grades E-4 through 
E-9. 

Mr. Lee. Yes, E-4 through E-9. 

E-4 may be a squad leader. The soldier can reach that grade— 
which is corporal—lI guess, after 18 to 24 months of service. If he is 
qualified and does his job well, be reaches that level. 

Then they go on up to E—-5, E-6, E-7, E-8, and E-9. 

This percentage includes from the E-4 on up. They are both 
supervisors and technicians, technical people. 

Senator ELLENDER. Then there are very few soldiers remaining? 

Mr. Ler. Yes. Half the force approximately, a little over half the 
force, is in this category. We have found that we have had to increase 
this slightly—by 1 or 2 percent—mostly on account of the increasing 
percentage of persons in the electronics segment of the force and other 
critical specialties, rather than the supervisory structure—rather than 
your corporals and your squad leaders. 


QUALITY OF THE FORCE 


Closely associated with the subject of manpower strengths is man- 
power quality. Since 1955 one of our major objectives has been the 
improvement of the quality of our force. As new weapons were in- 
troduced and as the skill structure of the force became more technical, 
it became our firm judgment that mere numbers of men are a less im- 
portant measure of the effectiveness of the forces than was true in the 
past. We, therefore, now emphasize the importance of trained, 
experienced, skilled and productive personnel in all our programs. 


CAREER IMPROVEMENT LEGISLATION 


With the full support of the Congress, we sponsored a comprehensive 
legislative program with the objective of reduced turnover and better 
retention of experienced personnel. The reenlistment bonus, depend- 
ents’ medical care, additional family housing, and the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1955 are among major elements of this program. 
This drive was intensified in fiscal years 1957 and 1958 through the 
work of the Cordiner Committee, many of the recommendations of 
this study having been incorporated in the military pay bill enacted 
in June of 1958. The Universal Military Training and Service Act 
was also amended by Congress in 1958 to provide the Secretary of 
Defense with the authority to raise induction standards during peace- 
time. These laws have been implemented, and, in addition, the mili- 
tary departments have undertaken a variety of administrative meas- 
ures Which increase selectivity in personnel procurement and retention, 
strengthen technical competence and retrain available manpower re- 
sources in order that we may meet our changing manpower require- 
ments. 

Senator ELLENDER. I presume all the laws to which you refer have 
been enacted by the Congress to make it more attractive to a service- 
man. 

Mr. Lez. Yes, sir. 
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ARMY AS A CAREER 


Senator ELuenpER. Do you not feel that the laws passed by Con- 
gress have had the effect of making more people look to the Army for 
a career and a way to earn a living rather than being motivated by g 
patriotic desire to serve our country? 

I said the other day that if we provide too many fringe benefits 
we may kill the patriotic motivation for serving in our Armed Forces, 

Mr. Les. We think it does increase the attractiveness of the milj- 
tary career. We think our best people are motivated by something 
else, too, as you are suggesting here; but career attractiveness cer- 
tainly has increased. 

Senator ELLenpeER. It sure has and I believe it has a tendency to 
kill patriotism. Not a day passes but that I do not have a letter 
from some member of our Armed Forces who requests that I help 
him to remain in service for 3 or 5 more years so that he may qualify 
for retirement. In many cases that is all they think about. 

Senator Cuavez. Unless they have some of those benefits, the 
services would lose them because they would go to work for private 
enterprise, for probably twice the salary, and that also has to be 
considered. I would not like to believe that the only interest that 
they have is to receive their pay. 

Senator ELtenper. I am not saying that. But the tendency, as 
I have said, is to take the patriotism out of service and in a great 
many cases they want to remain in service only for retirement and 
other benefits. We have made service very attractive. 


TABULATION BY GRADE, PAY, AND ALLOWANCE 


Senator Cuavez. There is a lot of interest in what you are discussing, 
I wish you would place in the record a complete tabulation for officer 
and enlisted personnel by grade, pay, and allowances, including 
whatever fringe benefits they get. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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Summary Data ON MILITARY Pay, ALLOWANCES AND BENEFITS, JANUARY 1, 1959 


1961 


Prepared by Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower, Personnel 


and Reserve) 


Pay grades and equivalent ranks of the 4 services 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


ee 

















Army Navy Marine Corps Air Force 
Si 
General of the Army. Fleet admiral. |-enewzneonnnenenwenwnnee Coe of the Air 
orce. 
0-10 | General. Admiral. General. General. 
0-9 | Lieutenant general. Vice admiral. Lieutenant general. Lieutenant general. 
0-8 | Major general. Rear admiral (upper Major general. Major general. 
half). 
0-7 | Brigadier general. Rear admiral (lower Brigadier general. Brigadier general. 
half); commodore. 
0-6 | Colonel. Captain. Colonel. Colonel. 
0-5 | Lieutenant colonel. Commander. Lieutenant colonel. Lieutenant colonel. 
0-4 | Major. Lieutenant com- Major, Major, 
mander. n 
0-3 | Captain. Lieutenant. __ Captain. Captain. 
0-2 | Ist lieutenant. Lieutenant (junior 1st lieutenant. Ist lieutenant. 
grade). 
QO-1 | 2d lieutenant............ Ensign. 2d lieutenant. 2d lieutenant. 
WARRANT OFFICERS 
W-4 | Chief warrant. Commissioned war- Commissioned war- Chief warrant. 
rant officer. rant officer. 
W-3 | Chief warrant. Commissioned war- Commissioned war- Chief warrant. 
rant officer. rant officer. ‘ 
W-2 | Chief warrant. Commissicned war- Commissioned war- Chief warrant. 
rant officer. | rant officer. 
W-1 | Warrant officer. Warrant officer. | Warrant officer. Warrant officer. 
ENLISTED PERSONNEL 
E-9 | Sergeant major. Master chief petty Sergeant major or Chief master sergeant. 
officer. master gunnery 
. i sergeant. y 
E-8 | Master or first sergeant. | Senior chief petty lst or master Senior master sergeant. 
officer. sergeant. 
E-7 | Platoon sergeant or Chief petty officer. Gunnery sergeant. Master sergeant. 
sergeant, Ist class. 
E-6 | Staff sergeant. Petty officer, 1st class. | Staff sergeant. Technical sergeant. 
E-5 | Sergeant. Petty officer, 2d class. | Sergeant. Staff sergeant. 
E-4 | Corporal. Petty officer, 3d class. | Corporal. Airman, Ist class. 
E-3 | Private, Ist class. Seaman. é Lance corporal. Airman, 2d class. 
E-2 | Private. Seaman apprentice. Private, Ist class. Airman, 3d class, 
E-1 | Recruit. Seaman recruit. Private, Airman basic. 





The table on page 396 shows basic pay for commissioned and warrant officers for 
various years of service. 


The table also shows the specific monetary allowance for quarters which is paid 


only when Government quarters are not available. 


vary with rank and are less for those without dependents. 

Subsistence (food) allowance of $47.88 is paid to all officers regardless of rank. 
This allowance, the quarters allowance, and any other allowance are not subject 
to income tax. 

In addition to the pay rates shown in the table, certain special or personal 
money allowances are authorized as follows: 
1. Four-star general or admiral: Personal money allowances of $2,200 per 


Officers receive no additional pay for oversea or sea duty. 


It will be noted that rates 


annum, or $4,000 if Chief of Staff or Chief of Naval Operations. 


2. Three-star general or admiral: Personal money allowance of $500 per 


annum. 


3. A senior member of the United Nations staff (while so serving) receives 


pay and allowances of a three-star general or admiral plus $2,200 personal 
money allowance. 


am 


Incentive pay for hazardous duty, which is in addition to these rates, is shown 
separately on succeeding pages. 
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This table shows basic pay for enlisted personnel of all services. It also shows 
the rates of extra pay for sea and foreign duty and the variable allowances paid 
to enlisted personnel when Government quarters are not furnished. 

Quarters allowances are graduated according to pay grade and numbers of de- 
pendents from a minimum of $51.30 to a maximum of $96.90 per month. These 
allowances are paid by check directly to the dependent but are payable only 
when the serviceman authorizes the deduction of a specified amount from his 
basic pay to be added to the quarters allowance ($40 to $80 depending on grade 
as shown in the table on page 399). 

Subsistence allowances paid to enlisted men under the various circumstances 
when they do not eat in Government messes are as follows: 

1. When granted permission to mess separately (usually with family): 
Currently $1.10 per day (this amount varies slightly from time to time ace 
cording to cost of rations). 

2. When rations in kind are not available (usually when the enlisted man 
is located away from military facility): $2.57 per day. 

3. When assigned to duty under emergency conditions where no Govern- 
ment mess is available: Up to $3.42 per day. (This would normally be paid 
only when enlisted man is assigned to a high cost area under extreme con- 
ditions.) 

Enlisted personnel receive an initial uniform allowance valued at $164 to $285, 
with variations between services. After 6 months service and up to the 36th 
month, a monthly maintenance allowance of $4.20 is paid. After 36 months the 
monthly allowance varies between $5.40 and $6. 

Quarters, subsistence, and clothing allowances are not subject to income tax, 


Basic pay and allowances, enlisted personnel 
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The table on page 401 shows the rates of incentive pay for hazardous duty for 
all categories of personnel who perform duty as a crew member in aircraft or 
submarines. These rates generally follow the same pattern with increased years 
of service as does basic pay, except that no further increases occur after 18 years 
for commissioned and warrant officers and after 14 years for enlisted personnel, 

In addition to these crew member incentive pays, other types of hazardous 
duty are compensated at flat rates of $110 per month for officers and $55 per 
month for enlisted personnel. The following types of duties are those for which 
these flat rates are payable. 

1. Frequent and regular aerial flights not as a crew member. 
2. Parachute jumping as a part of military duty. 

3. Duty involving exposure to lepers. 

4. Duty involving demolition of explosives. 

5. Submarine escape training tank duty. 

6. Deep-sea diving duty (including helium-oxygen diving). 
7. Human acceleration or deceleration duty. 

8. Low pressure chamber duty. 

9. Thermal stress duty. 

Not shown on this table are the rates of special incentive pay for medical and 
dental officers. The pay is not based upon hazardous duty, but was established 
to attract more doctors and dentists into career military service. The monthly 
returns are based on cumulative years of service as follows: Zero to 2 years, 
$100; 2 to 6 years, $150; 6 to 10 years, $200; over 10 years, $250. These rates of 
special pay are in addition to basic pay and allowances. 
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Reenlistment bonuses are paid to enlisted personnel in amounts computed 
under the formula shown on the opposite page. 
These bonuses are weighted in favor of the man reenlisting for the first time 


as shown by the comparison: Amount 

of bonus 

Sergeant (E-—5): 1st reenlistment for 4 years (after 4 years service) ______ $820 
Sergeant, Ist class (E-7): 3d reenlistment for 4 years (after 12 years 

Son oo SE coe a Sewe swe nwee ator ees ee cee Ser ss ez 400 


The same amount of bonus is paid to all individuals who reenlist under identica] 
circumstances (years of service, pay grade, etc.) regardless of skill. An elec. 
tronics technician or a vehicle driver would receive the same bonus in the example 
shown above. 

Reenlistment bonus is paid to draftees if they enlist in the Regular component 
after completion of basic recruit training. 

No reenlistment bonus payable for service after 20 years. Maximum cumula. 
tive bonus $2,000. These limitations are based on the fact that enlisted men 
become eligible for retirement after 20 years’ service. It is possible for an indi. 
vidual to receive the full $2,000 bonus in approximately 10 years, or at the half. 
way point toward 20-year retirement. At this point, the value and significance 
of the prospective 20-year retirement begins to increase sharply. 


Reenlistment bonus formula 








Reenlistment involved ! Col. (1) Col. (2) 
Take— Multiply by— 

Ist. .-..----------------- Monthly basic pay to which the mem- | Number of years specified in reenlist- 
7 was entitled at the time of dis- ment contract, or 6, if none specified, 
charge.2 

cA decane eaeee 24 of the monthly basic pay to which Do.3 


the member was entitled at the time 
of discharge. 

i i aa re as .--| 4 of the monthly basic pay to which Do.3 
the member was entitled at the time 
of discharge. 

4th (and subsequent)....| 4% of the monthly basic pay to which Do. 
the member was entitled at the time 
of discharge.’ 





1 Any reenlistment when a bonus was not authorized is not counted. 

2 Two-thirds of the monthly basic pay in the case of a member in pay grade E-1 at the time of discharge, 

3 On the 6th anniversary of an indefinite reenlistment, and on each anniversary thereafter, the member 
is entitled to a bonus equal to 44 of the monthly basic pay to which he is entitled on that anniversary date, 

4 No bonus may be paid to a member in pay grade E-1 or E-2 at the time of discharge. 

5’ No bonus may be paid to a member in pay grade E-1, E-2, or E-3 at the time of discharge, 


The table on page 403 shows the rates of death compensation payable by the 
Veterans’ Administration to surviving widows of individuals who die in active 
service or of a service-connected cause after return to civil life. These compen- 
sation rates are related to basic pay and are calculated under the formula of $112 
plus 12 percent of such pay. They are payable throughout the unremarried life- 
time of the widow. 

The Veterans’ ACministration also pays variable amounts to surviving parents 
according to the income bracket in which they fall. These rates vary from $15 to 
$75 per month for a single parent and from $20 to $100 per month for two parents 
(living together). 

Orphaned minor children survivors receive Veterans’ Administration compensa- 
tion as follows: $70 for the first child; $100 for two children; $130 for three children 
and $25 for each additional child. 

In addition to the VA compensation outlined in brief above, widows and children 
of decessed servicemen will receive social security survivor benefits in all cases 
where there are minor children and after the widow reaches age 65. These 
benefits are also related to basic pay and vary according to the average wage 
credits of the deceased. Contributions and benefits under social security are on 
the same basis for military personnel as for civilians, except that the tax is com- 
puted on basie pay alone. 

Lump-sum Ceath gratuity payments are made to widows and certain other 
survivor categories in addition to the foregoing. This payment is computed on 
the basis of 6 months’ basic pay with a minimum payment of $800 and a maximum 


of $3,000. 


Survivor benefits—Dependency and indemnity compensation monthly amaunt naaahlo te entdnan 
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As shown on the chart below, there are approximately 3.3 million dependents 
of military personnel, 500,000 of them located overseas. 

Medical care is provided for dependents of military personnel as follows: 

1. Outpatient care and hospitalization in military medical facilities when 
the facility is accessible to and capable of caring for the dependent. 

2. Hospitalization in civilian medical facilities for wives and children of 
active duty personnel when military hospitals are inaccessible or are unable 
to provide for dependents. 

Utilization of civilian medical facilities is necessary as only about 60 percent of 
the dependents can be cared for at military facilities under existing circumstances. 
The law provides for care in civilian medical facilities as follows: 

1. Hospitalization for medical and surgical treatment: Patient pays $25 
of the cost, or $1.75 per day of hospitalization, whichever is greater. 


2. Hospitalization for a maximum of 365 days for each admission. 
3. All required medical and surgical care incident to hospitalization. 
4. Obstetrical and maternity care, including prenatal and postnatal care. 
5. All diagnostic tests incident to hospitalization. willl 
military dependent population 
Millions 
3.3 





OUTSIDE CONTINENTAL U.S. 


@ CONTINENTAL U.S. 


TOTAL CHILDREN WIVES OTHERS 
31 MARCH 1958 
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Enlisted personnel will be retired upon their own request after completion of 29 
years of service. 

Officers may be retired after completion of 20 years of service (at least 10 of 
which was commissioned service), if their request is approved by the service 
Secretary (or the President). Officers with 40 years of service will be retired 
upon their own request. 

The laws provide for statutory age limitations on officers, requiring they be 
retired at ages varying from 60 to 64 in the different services. In addition, the 
laws establish specific criteria for mandatory separation of Regular officers below 
the rank of lieutenant colonel (commander) if they fail twice of selection for 
permanent promotion. Higher ranking officers must retire upon completing 
cumulative years of service as shown below: ; 


Lieutenant colonel and commander: 28 years (26 years, Navy and Marine Corps), 
Colonel and captain: 30 years (or 5 years in grade). 

Brigadier general: 30 years (or 5 years in grade). 

Major general: 35 years (or 5 years in grade). 


Regular officers who are twice passed over for permanent promotion receive 
severance pay amounting to 2 months’ pay for each year of active service (not to 
exceed 2 years’ pay), if they are not eligible for retired pay. 

Retirement for disability is authorized upon proper medical finding that the 
individual is no longer fit to perform military service. There is no minimum 
service requirement for disability retirement if the disability is service connected 
and is more than 30 percent. If the disability is adjudged to be of temporary 
nature, the individual may be placed on the temporary retired list and retained 
thereon for not more than 5 years. After 5 years, the individual may be perma- 
nently retired, discharged, or returned to duty depending on the circumstances, 
Those who do not qualify for retirement but who are physically unfit for active 
service may receive lump-sum severance pay at the rate of 2 months’ pay for 
each year of active service (not to exceed 2 years’ pay). 


RETIREMENT PAY 
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OTHER MILITARY ALLOWANCES AND BENEFITS 


Reserve readjustment pay: Reservists who are involuntarily released from 
active duty after completion of at least 5 years of continuous active duty receive 
one-half month’s basic pay for each year of active service through the 18th year 

Medical and dental care: Complete medical and dental care for active service 
personnel also for retired members, subject to capability of medical facilities to 
provide it. 

Contingency option benefit: Serviceman can elect to receive a reduced amount 
of retirement pay, and thus have a part of the retirement pay continued to the 
widow and/or children if death occurs after retirement. 

“‘Dislocation”’ allowance: One month’s quarters allowance for each move when 
dependents are moved pursuant to serviceman’s official transfer orders. 

railer movement allowance: Up to 20 cents per mile for movement of house 
trailers (in lieu of dislocation allowance). 

Station allowance: Military personnel in oversea areas are provided an allow- 
ance where necessary to defray the average excess costs, as compared with average 
U.S. costs, for housing and for other costs of living. Allowances vary according 
to the grade of the member, the number of dependents, local housing costs expe- 
rienced, and the local cost-of-living index. 

Off duty education: Government pays up to 75 percent of tuition cost for certain 
types of off duty education. 

Dependent schooling: Services operate schools in isolated areas or pay for 
dependents primary or secondary schooling up to specified limits where public 
schools are not available or are inadequate. 

Commissaries and post exchanges: Services operate commissary sales stores 
and post exchanges as a convenience to military personnel. Profits from post 
exchange operation go into services’ nonappropriated funds for support of 
recreational activities. 

Recreation: Libraries, clubs, athletic facilities, swimming pools, hobby shops, 
etc., are operated by the services generally out of nonappropriated funds, as a 
part of the morale program. 

Home loans: Active service personnel may purchase homes under loans insured 
by the Government up to 95 percent of $22,500 maximum. Repeat purchases 
can be made under certain circumstances. 

Leave and liberty: Thirty calendar days of leave authorized for all military 
personnel. Liberty up to 3 days in duration also authorized (on a limited basis, 
generally over weekends). No more than 60 days’ leave may be accrued; however, 
an individual who has not taken all of his authorized leave at the time of separation 
from the service receives a cash settlement for the number of days of unused leave. 
This is a recurring benefit with each enlistment cycle for enlisted men who do not 
take all leave authorized. 

Travel and transportation: Per diem allowance up to $12 or specified mileage 
allowance authorized for temporary duty travel in the United States. Mileage 
allowance of 6 cents for serviceman but not more than 24 cents per mile per 
military family authorized for permanent travel. Household effects moved at 
Government expense up to specified weight limitations for each pay grade. 


HIGHER QUALITY ENLISTEE 


Mr. Ler. We are pleased to report that the results of this concerted 
effort to strengthen the quality of our force have been highly produc- 
tive. In this regard, I should like to mention a few indicators of 
this higher quality enlisted force. This material is covered in detail 
in the pamphlet ‘‘Recent Enlisted Personnel Trends’’ which I have 
furnished to the subcommittee. 

I wish to make brief mention of the main points of this pamphlet 
as they bear upon the quality status of our enlisted personnel. First, 
recruiting capability has improved. New regular enlistments into 
the Army rose by more than 60 percent between fiscal year 1957 and 
fiscal year 1959, and draft calls have been correspondingly reduced 
and are currently at minimal levels. The other services have con- 
tinued to meet all their requirements for new personnel without 
resort to the draft. All services have reported improvements in the 
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uality of new recruits, under revised selection standards now in 
effect, and have procured an increased percentage of personnel under 
Jonger term enlistment contracts. 


REENLISTMENT IMPROVED 


Further, reenlistment rates have generally increased in the past 
3 years. For the Department of Defense as a whole, the adjusted 
first-term reenlistment rate rose from 21 percent in fiscal year 1957 
to 30 percent in fiscal year 1959, with significant increases in the 
more critical technical and combat leadership skills, as well as in 
other occupational categories. Preliminary reports point to a small 
decline in the overall first-termer reenlistment rate in the current 
fiscal year from the fiscal year 1959 levels, probably due to the upswing 
in civilian job opportunities. However, our current experience con- 
tinues to compare favorably with fiscal year 1958 and earlier years, 


RETENTION HIGHER 


Improved retention, in turn, has contributed to a substantial re- 
duction in enlisted personnel turnover, and has raised the overall 
experience level of the force. About 46 percent of all enlisted per- 
sonnel on active duty are now career personnel with 4 years or more 
of service, as contrasted with only 34 percent in the career category 
at the beginning of fiscal year 1957. 


GENERAL ABILITIES INCREASED 


The mental quality and educational level of our enlisted personnel 
has also been significantly improved as a result of the higher selection 
and retention standards. Since 1956, for example, the percentage of 
high school graduates in the enlisted force has increased from 55 
to 62 percent. 

Senator CHAvez. Considering all factors, is it not better to try to 
get the men to reenlist because that keeps you from having to train 
new ones who would have to take their place? 

Mr. Ler. That is definitely so. Our studies have indicated that. 
We are further trying to determine what the optimum reenlistment 
rate should be and what the ideal size of the career force should be— 
the relationship between first term and career personnel. 

Due to this improvement in most of our skills, except electronics and 
the more technical skills, we are approaching that optimum rate, and 
this enables us to save our costs or avoid higher costs in our training 
programs. 

Senator Cuavez. I presume you take into consideration the apti- 
tude of the person. Do you have some method of culling them out if 
they do not have a minimum aptitude? 

Mr. Ler. I do not think I mentioned it in my remarks, but the 
detail in the pamphlet, “‘Recent Enlisted Personnel Trends,’ reports 
that the services have screened out people who do not have the mini- 
mum aptitudes. 

DISCIPLINARY RATES REDUCED 


_ Finally, there has been a gratifying reduction in disciplinary rates 
in the past few years, including fewer courts-martial and unauthorized 
absences, and a sharp reduction in the military prisoner population. 
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Senator CHavez. Can you give us some information on that for 
the record? 

Mr. Ler. Yes. We will file it for the record. 

Just one example: The number of prisoners at the end of 1956 was 
19,891, or a ratio of 7.1 prisoners per thousand strength. 

Senator Cuavez. For all services? 

Mr. Ler. For all services; yes, sir. And at the end of 1959 it was 
about half that—9,254 for a ratio of 3.7 per thousand strength, 
And, as a result of these improvements, some of the services have 
actually reduced the number of disciplinary barracks that they have 
had to maintain. 

(The additional information referred to follows:) 


Disciplinary statistics, fiscal years 1956-59, Department of Defense 


a, 
| 


Fiscal year 1956 Fiscal year 1957 Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 








Rate Rate Rate | Rate 
Number per Number per Number | per | Number | per 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 


| 
| 


1. Average strength 
thousands-.-.| 2,887.8 |...---.. RTGS je csemece 2,674.2 |....-...| 2,565.4 

Average strength, exclud- 
ing Marine Corps 





thousands.-} 2,687.2 |....-.-- 2 2 — —eEE Sad ae 

2. Absentees (A WOL’s), ex- | 
cluding Marine Corps 92,567 | 34.4 85, 620 33. 0 74, 269 29.9 62,901 | 245 
3. Courts-martial, total..-...| 185, 586 64. 3 186, 928 66. 9 166, 604 | 62.3 137, 613 | 53.7 
a 107,015 37.1 112,432 | 40.2 103, 992 | 38.9 91, 006 35.5 
Oe OS ee 66, 423 23.0 65, 190 | 23.3 55, 987 20.9 42, 052 16.4 
SSRN bnauneeceae 12, 148 4.2 9, 306 3.4 6, 625 | 2.5 4, 555 1,8 

4. Strength, June 30 

thousands..| 2,806.4 |-...---- YS} ) ae 2, 600. 6 | Lemeweas 2,0043 1,.285 
5. Prisoners, total, June 30_.. 19, 891 wat 18, 315 6.5 11, 939 4.6 9, 254 3.7 





a. In stockades, brigs, 
on post_ 12, 193 4.4 11, 850 4.2 7, 784 3.0 6, 572 2.6 
b. In disciplin: iry bar- 
racks and special 
commands.-.------ 7, 698 2.7 6, 465 2.3 4,155 


























JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL’S CORPS PERSONNEL 


Senator ELLENDER. Because of the reduction in courts-martial, 
have you been able to reduce the force who are charged with the 
responsibility of trying these people? Do you have the same force 
on hand or have you reduced them? 

Mr. Leg. No, sir, we would not have them. 

If you are referring to people in the Judge Advocate General’s 
corps and the size of that corps, I do not have those numbers at hand. 

Senator ELLENDER. Would you check to see if there has been a 
reduction? I do not believe there has been. 

If the record is as good as you say, there certainly should have 
been a reduction in the total number of ‘people needed to do this type 


of work. 
REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF LAWYERS 


Mr. Ler. We will furnish that information for you. 

I think the number of individuals who could be used elsewhere or 
the number associated with the disciplinary barracks is perhaps on 
the order of 1,000 people, but these are not lawyers and what you are 
talking about. 
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Senator ELLENDER. I have in mind the lawyers. 

Because of the fine showing you have just indicated to us, there 
certainly should have been a reduction in this area. Will you let us 
have those figures? 

(The information referred to follows:) 

FEBRUARY 2, 1960. 


Department of Defense—Legal officers as of 30 June 








| 1956 | 1957 1958 1959 
re ee 
iia ue hace bepetsteetaastaumeken 1, 155 1, 109 1, 003 1,004 
on TAIN A OT EDEL | 423 414 417 1 444 
SA itiatinieeeshiicmeniienananidsinaald 1, 243 1,272 1, 193 1, 220 
a dlc aleiesscle baoieatiaadls | 2, 821 2, 795 | 2,613 2, 668 





1 Approximately 60 short-term personnel recently converted to this designation are not included for 
purposes of comparison. 


OFFICER RETENTION 


Mr. Lex. Our studies of the officer programs indicate that the 
proportion of junior officers electing to continue on active duty 
beyond their obligated period of service has generally increased. In 
Army, for example, the retention rate for these junior officers rose 
from 18.2 percent in fiscal year 1957 to 25.4 percent in fiscal year 
1959. We have found further that resignation rates of service acad- 
emy graduates have declined and that the increase in officer retention 
has, in turn, resulted in a more balanced officer force, in terms of 
experience level. In 1956, at the time of the Cordiner study, a deficit 
of qualified officers was noted in the 3 to 12 years of service category. 
Between 1956 and 1959 the proportion of officers in this service bracket 
was increased from 28.4 percent to 32.6 percent. 


ENLISTED PROFICIENCY PAY PROGRAM 


Enlisted proficiency pay was authorized in the military pay bill 
of 1958. 

Senator ELLENDER. Do you have the rate of resignations from serv- 
ice by the service academy graduates? As I understand it, they 
must serve for a certain length of time. 

Mr. Lez. Yes, sir. I think the obligated tour is 4 years in all 
services, or it may be longer in one service than in another. I will 
get the right years for you. 

Senator ELLENDER. After how many years do they start resigning? 

Mr. Ler. These figures would refer to the end of the obligated tour, 
which I believe is 4 years in all services, but, if it is not, I will correct 
that figure, so that at the end of the 4 years—these are not large num- 
bers, but, for example, to give you some idea of the improvement— 
and I will give you totals for all services—we had resignations of 552 
after their obligated tour. That is after 4 years. 

Senator ELLENDER. Out of how many? 

Mr. Lez. I don’t have that. That would be out of an estimated 
total of on the order of 4,000. But I will have to check this for you to 
make sure. It may be larger than that. It would probably be larger. 
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— (The following information was furnished for the record:) 

The service academies produce about 1,800 officers a year; however, any gradu- 
ate may resign at any time after he completes his obligated tour and prior to the 
time he completes 20 years’ service, at which time he is eligible for retirement 
The total number of these officers qualified for resignation is not now available 
from the services. 

REASONS FOR RESIGNATIONS 


Senator ELLeNnpER. It would be around 12 percent? 

Mr. Ler. It may be lerger than that. For example, there were 
552 resignations in 1955 after 4 years whereas this last year there 
were 342. From these numbers you can tell that the total number of 
resignations is being reduced. 

Senator ELLENpDER. What is the chief reason assigned to these 
resignations? 

Mr. Lez. As to service academy graduate resignations, I think it 
would be the general weighing of what they want to do in the civilian 
economy. 

Senator ELLENpDER. They ought to decide that before they go to the 
academies. 

In my judgment, the obligatory tour of duty should be lengthened, 
The cost of educating the cadets and midshipmen is tremendous, 
Something ought to be done to lengthen their service. 

Senator Cuavez. I think so, too. There are a great many boys who 
want to make the service a career, and they are the ones that should 
receive the appointments to the Academies. 

Mr. Les. My Assistant Secretary certainly agrees with the princi- 
ple you have announced here, and indeed the services have raised the 
obligated tours over the past several years. For instance, the obli- 
gated tour for pilots has gone up, and on many of their personnel pro- 
grams where they invest time and education, they have raised the 
obligated tours for the very reasons that you suggest here. 

There has to be a pretty careful balancing of the numbers they 
need and the length of the tour, and whether it would be 4 or 5 or 6 
years—it, would be a very close question of judgment. But we cer- 
tainly agree with the point of view you are expressing here, and we 
ought to strive to get people in who are committed to a career before 
they make this investment. 


PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT OF YOUNGER RETIREES 


Senator ELuenpER. Here is another thing that should be looked 
into. I know of many officers who are more or less in their prime who 
resign and go on pension and then employ themselves in private indus- 
try. No effort is made to lengthen their service. On the contrary, 
the effort seems to be directed toward filling our academies. 

Whenever I appoint a boy to one of the academies I endeavor to 
instill in them that they should make the service their career and 
remain as long as they are able. 

Mr. Ler. We are very much in favor of that, and hope you will 
continue to do so. 

Senator CHavez. There is only one reason for the service academies, 
and that is to train the students to be military officers. 

Mr. Lez. Yes, sir. 
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ENTITLEMENT TO BENEFITS 


Senator ELLENDER. Are the boys who resign after completing their 
obligated tour entitled to any pension from the Government? 

Mr. Ler. After the completion of their obligated tour, I doubt that 
they would have any entitlements. 

Admiral Cirarey. Not in the 500 group if they resign after 4 years. 
They have no equity whatsoever in any retirement features that we 
have in our system. 

Senator ELLENDER. I remember appointing a boy whose eyesight 
became defective and he resigned. Within a year or so after his re- 
signation, he wanted me to get a pension of some kind, and I believe 
something was awarded to him. 

Senator CHavez. You are a good Senator. 

Senator ELLENDER. One of the committee staff members just 
stated that this was probably the result of a service-connected dis- 
ability. 

Admiral CLrarty. That would be the only thing he could get. It 
would only be if he became qualified for disability retirement after he 
was commissioned. ‘That would not apply to a cadet or midshipman. 

Senator ELLENDER. Officers must serve a minimum period of time 
before they can become eligible for retirement? 

General Moore. If he is able-bodied and wants to get a pension out 
and start drawing it, he has to serve on active duty for 20 years. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is the minimum? 

General Moore. Yes, sir. 

(The detailed information referred to follows:) 


Fesruary 24, 1960. 
RESIGNATION RATE OF ACADEMY GRADUATES 


Academy graduates are eligible to request resignation from the Regular service 
after 4 years of commissioned service for Naval Academy graduates and after 3 
years for Military Academy graduates. Commencing with the class graduating 
in 1962 the minimum required service for Military Academy graduates will also be 
4years. Additional obligated service is incurred by Academy graduates when 
they complete special training or an advanced educational program such as flight 
training or a postgraduate college course. 

Since the total number of Academy graduates in each Regular service does not 
vary appreciably from year to year it is considered that the total number of 
Academy graduate resignations for successive fiscal years gives the best indication 
of the trend in losses in the Regular officer components through voluntary resig- 
nations. 

As indicated in the following tabulation there has been a marked decrease in 
total resignations of service academy graduates since 1957. 





Fiscal year Total Army Navy Marine Air 
Corps Force 
en a AS a 552 140 283 7 113 
nn 8 eae ae gee 472 154 200 12 105 
a sa Bag ek A os a ae 517 177 192 15 129: 
RR iA cee Me ek ee 438 129 180 25 104 
1959 


ME Mbhibdokiaubnihnidscaewadacbhudeansemesionwsalwned 342 | 77 148 21 96 
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Partial information is also available on the percentages of service Acade omy 
graduates, of particular classes, who resigned within 1 year after becoming eligible 
to resign. These percentages are presented below: 


TT 
Fiscal year commissioned Army Navy Marine Air Force 
Corps 
amined ection 
Percent Percent Percent Percent 
FR 5nt0hGesecmeioatnnaeacebamignebencaspunndinain 23.1 21.4 12.1 17.7 
WORN: hihi nck bg rete Sei ch ase cbdadddeetuae 22.7 14.6 35.9 15.8 
W9GG ...nonwccecoceccceenscecccececsnncescecesescssecsoce 15.1 10.5 14.3 () 


1 Not available. 
PHASING-IN PROFICIENCY PAYMENTS 


Mr. Leg. A plan to gradually phase-in proficiency payments over 
a 4-year period was adopted. Under this program the total number 
of enlisted personnel who received proficiency payments has increased 
from 8,000 in November of 1958 to nearly 70,000 in October of 1959, 
and it is planned to reach about 160,000 by June of 1960. The pro- 
posed program includes about 230, 000 enlisted personnel by June of 
1961 at a cost of about $74 million. 

Under the proficiency pay plan, the amount of supplementary pay 
has been initially established at $30 per month for a P-1 rating. The 
fiscal year 1961 budget estimate also includes an allowance for award 
of a limited number of payments, in the most critical skills, at a P-2 
rate of $60 per month. 

Since a major objective of proficiency pay is to improve retention 
of critically needed specialists, actual reenlistment experience in 
critical skills will — a basic indicator of the effectiveness of the 
program. However, the available statistical experience is as yet 
inconclusive. 

In fiscal year 1959, the first year of proficiency payments, reenlist- 
ment rates in the critical skills improved at about the same rate as in 
other specialties. The latest reports, which cover the first quarter 
of fiscal year 1960, indicate a slight decline in overall reenlistment 
rates. However, the decline was consistently smaller in critical 
skills, such as electronics maintenance, than in other fields. This 
indicator is encouraging, but far from conclusive. We shall continue 
to watch these and related trends closely and report to you as definitive 
information becomes available. 


CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


During the past year we have made close examination within the 
Department of Defense of the practice by the services of procurement 
of material and services by means of contract with private industry. 

In connection with the reduction of civilian employment levels, 
we have instructed the military departments not to resort to contracts 
for work formerly done in-service by direct-hire civilians. We have 
also requested the military departments to report any instances 
where our manpower ceilings would cause any uneconomical contracts 
and, if necessary, to request adjustment in the ceiling to permit the 
work to be done by Government personnel. To date no report of 
uneconomical contract operations resulting from our administrative 
controls has been submitted. 
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ENLISTED PERSONAL STAFFS 


Interest was expressed by Congress last year, and specifically by a 
subcommittee of the House Armed Services Committee, in the numbers 
of enlisted personnel assigned to the personal staff of senior military 
oficers. Less than 2,100 enlisted personnel, worldwide, are so 
assigned. ‘This includes 1,567 orderlies or stewards and 503 drivers. 

In answer to questions on this subject, we stated that undoubtedly 
jn an organization as vast and complex as the worldwide Military 
Establishment of 2,500,000 people in uniform, there are instances of 
personnel malutilization. However, we have further stated that 
immediate action, including penalties as determined warranted, 
would be taken in every case uncovered by command inspection o1 
otherwise brought to the attention of proper authorities. We do not 
consider now that such violations are widespread. 

At our request, the House Armed Services Subcommittee has 
forwarded a file of sample allegations received by the subcommittee 
for our review and investigation. The military de ‘partments made a 
very thorough effort to determine the validity of these allegations. 


DEROGATORY PUBLICITY 


As a matter of interest, a review cf some 10 allegations that were 
also reported in articles by True magazine and the Reader’s Digest 
indicated that only 2 were considered valid, and these included 
extenuating circumstances. These findings are generally representa- 
tive of the complete findings of the military departments on the files 
referred to us by Chairman Price. 

We regret the untimely publication of these articles and their indict- 
ment of our many fine commanders prior to completion of the in- 
vestigation. The files and our reports of the findings produced by 
the investigation of these approximately 100 cases were recently re- 
turned to the subcommittee. 


DUTIES OF ORDERLIES 


Senator ELLENDER. Are there not some rules and regulations per- 
mitting officers to have some orderlies? 

Mr. Ler. These 1,567 orderlies are authorized and they are re- 
quired to do duties and perform those duties which relate to the official 
responsibilities of the officers concerned, and they are not supposed 
todo duties that are merely for his personal benefit. 

Senator ELLENDER. Are they not assigned to him? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir, at public quarters. 

Senator ELLENDER. But not at his home? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

In consideration of the general misunderstanding which exists on 
this subject, and to further clarify the situation, the Secretary of 
Defense has issued a policy statement to clarify the use of enlisted 
personnel assigned to the personal staff of senior military officers. 
The propriety of such assignments is governed by their relation to 
official duties. The assignment of enlisted personnel to duties which 
contribute only to the personal benefit of officers and which have no 


91184—60——_27 
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reasonable connection with the officer’s official responsibilities is, of 
course, prohibited. 

In a broader context it must be remembered that in our Armed 
Forces a portion of our military manpower must be utilized to perform 
services normally provided in civilian life by chauffeurs, cooks, and 
other service occupations. For example, over 1,500 vehicle drivers 
and over 500 food service personnel are needed in a full-strength 
infantry division. Many individuals choose these service-type occu- 
pations, both in the military service and in civilian life. In no sense 
are these enlisted men “‘servants,” ‘‘slaves” or ‘‘lackeys’”’ any more 
than employees in restaurants, hotels, taxi drivers, and stewardesses 
on airplanes could be so characterized. 

Aside from these normal duty assignments, many enlisted person- 
nel supplement their income with after-hours employment. Fre- 
quently, these personnel volunteer for such employment with military 
officers. The duties they perform and the wages they receive are 
mutually decided by the parties concerned. 

In general, this is the overall situation concerning the use of enlisted 
men in these various types of “service occupations.” 


PROFICIENCY FLYING 


Another area of management interest within the Department of 
Defense is proficiency flying. Last year, in response to a request of 
the House Department of Defense Appropriations Subcommittee, 
we reported in detail on actions taken in the services to improve the 
efficiency and effectiveness of their proficiency flying programs. 

In our testimony last vear before this committee, we stated that 
an extensive study of this problem was underway. We can now report 
that the Secretary of Defense has issued new directives to the services 
on this subject which should effect substantial improvements in these 
flying programs. 

ae services have been directed to accomplish the following: (1) 
requirements for rated officers will be reviewed and validated annually; 
(2) only the minimum necessary proficiency flying will be permitted; 
(3) proficiency flying will be performed only by those who need to 
maintain flying skills for current or future assignments; and, (4) 
provisions permitting payment of flight pay without flying for selected 
individuals who have held aeronautical ratings for 20 or more years 
will be implemented. 

Senator ELtenpgeR. We were told sometime ago that flight pay 
was being denied some officers because we were going from the 
manned bomber to missiles, and a study of this problem was being 
undertaken. As I understand, that study is still going on. 

Mr. Lez. If my memory is correct, I think you are referring to 
testimony by General White, the Chief of Staff of the Air Force. 


REVIEW OF ASSIGNMENT PRACTICE 


I am familiar with the fact that they have a board of officers which 
is rsviewing their assignment practices as between men who are rated 
and those who are not rated but who would be qualified for sueh 
occupations as are now found in the missile field. 

Senator ELLENDER. This is one of the reasons I was prompted a 
while ago to make the statement about patriotism. Because of the 
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advent of the missile age some officers will lose flight pay and now 
they are squawking. ; 

Mr. Ler. There has been some thought given to the fact that there 
might be merit in the idea of some sort of an amortized or accruai 
pay for the pilots whereby, when they were removed from flying, 
their pay would become considerably less but not denied altogether. 
That also has been under some study. 

The services are now implementing this program for management of 
proficiency flying and we are also examining service requirements for 
fying officers with a view of balancing our inventory of flying personnel 
with our future needs. 

In this connection, we have pending a bill, H.R. 7890, which was 
introduced at the last session, which would make permanent that 
authority now contained in a rider to the Appropriation Act to pay 
fight pay without regard to minimum flight requirements under 
certain conditions. 

OFFICER CAREER MANAGEMENT 


We are still aware of some problem areas remaining in the officer 
erps. We continue to work at their solution. 

Progress is now being made in elimination of senior officer hump in 
the Navy and Marine Corps. ‘To assist us in this matter, Congress 
enacted legislation—Public Law 86—155—last year which provides 
authority for the Navy, until 1965, to prescribe the early retirement of 
certain designated officers in the grades of captain and commander 
colonel and lieutenant colonel in the Marine Corps—who have com- 
pleted at least 20 years of service and 5 vearsin grade. Approximately 
1100 Navy and Marine Corps officers are scheduled for retirement 
under provisions of this law in fiscal year 1960, and it is planned that 
about 560 additional officers will be selected for early retirement in 
fiscal year 1961. 

Senator ELLENDER. What would be the approximate age of those 
men? 

Mr. Ler. I would like to refer that to Admiral Clarey. 





AGE OF MEN ELIMINATED 


Admiral CLarney. The age of the captains in the Navy who were 
diminated under this provision of law, I would guess, sir, would be 
close to 45. 

Senator ELLENDER. Forty-five? 

Admiral CLarzy. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Has thought been given to keeping those men 
inand reducing the intake at the Academy? 

Admiral CLarny. The implications of this were studied when the 
hw was being considered last year, and it was decided that, in order 
o provide a career opportunity for the younger officers coming up, it 
was necessary to eliminate some of the officers in the higher grades. 

Senator ELLENDER. I understand that, but, instead of eliminating 
those officers perhaps we should have less graduates from the Academy. 

Many argue that when a man enlists we ought to keep hin in service. 
They contend it is better and cheaper to keep him in than to obtain 
teruits, who must be trained all over again. Why would not the 
ame thing apply with respect to students at the Academy? Why 
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educate so many at Government expense if you have to retire them 
at age 45? 

Admiral CLarey. When this was considered last year, the main 
purpose of the hump bill as passed for the Navy was to permit the 
promotion flow of officers and to stop the stagnation of promotion in 
the middle years. 

CUTOFF OF TRAINEES 


Senator ELLENDER. I understand the reason for it, but you did not 
quite answer my question about cutting off the other end. 

Admiral Ciarey. I believe that has been taken care of now. This 
hump is the result of World War ILI, and provision has been made to 
take care of what you asked about, the flow of people in and out. It 
has actually been provided for, but this 

Senator ELLeNpER. Do you know to what extent the number of 
applicants to the Academy and the number of people employed there 
have been reduced? 

Admiral Cuarry. I don’t believe actually it has been reduced, 

Senator ELLeNpER. I did not think so. But it ought to be if you 
are getting too many officers. ; 

Admiral CLarny. We are not getting too many of them in at the 
bottom. 

Senator ELLENDER. A man should not be permitted to retire at 
age 45 when he gets educated at Government expense. He is just in 
his prime, when he leaves the service. 

Mr. Ler. We do need new blood. However, as the admiral said, 
this was all gone into when it was presented to the Congress last year, 

Senator CHAavrez. You may proceed, Mr. Lee. 


AIR FORCE RETIREMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Leer. A similar although not identical problem exists in the Air 
Force and is being solved in part by administrative measures and by 
legislative authority contained in Public Law 86-335. The Air Force 
has announced a program for the retirement from active duty of 
selected senior Reserve officers. The program was made necessary 
by the large numbers of officers on active duty who are of approx- 
mately the same length of service. These officers entered the service 
in the period 1940-44. Those who could be offered a full career have 
been appointed in the Regular Air Force. 

To avoid the adverse effect on the experience level of junior officers 
and to accommodate them in the career segment of the force, the 
selective retirement of between 1,500 and 2,500 Reserve officers will 
be required each vear until the force is brought into balance. 

Public Law 86-335 further assisted the Air Force by increasing the 
legally authorized grade distribution in order to promote 3,000 
captains to major over the next 3 years. Most of these captains will 
have about 14 vears of commissioned service when they are promoted. 

Senator Cuavez. On page 21, the last paragraph: 

The Air Force has announced a program for the retirement from active duty 
of selected senior Reserve officers. The program was made necessary by thi 
large numbers of officers on active duty * * *, These officers entered th 
service in the period 1940—44, 

That is the period of impact that vou were talking about because 
of the Korean incident; is that right? 
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Mr. Lex. World War II. 

Senator CHAvVrEz. You may proceed. 

Mr. Ler. Two additional problems in the officer personnel area 
yow confronting us are quality control in the senior grades of the 
Regular service, and increased retention of Reserve officers in the 
lower grades. Much of the solution to both problems lies in legisla- 
tion which is now before the C ongress. 


CAREER OFFICER MANAGEMENT BILL 


One of these bills, the career officer management bill, designed to 
offer us improved quality control of the Regular officer structure, 
passed the Senate in the last session and now is pending before the 
House Armed Services Committee. This bill would authorize the 
grvices, by broad action, to select certain of their officers in the 
grades of colonel and lieutenant colonel—and the Nav y equivalent 
mrades— for early retirement provided they have over 20 years’ serv- 
ve and have been twice passed over for promotion. It would further 
accord increased recognition and incentive for outstanding ability 
and competence by requiring that promotion to the permanent grades 
of major and lieutenant colonel be on a ‘‘best qualified” basis. It 
would permit up to 5 percent of such officers to be selected from below 
the primary promotion zone. 


RESERVE OFFICERS INCENTIVE BILL 


The second major proposal is the Reserve officers incentive bill 
passed by the House in the last session. This bill, by giving the 
Reserve officer on active duty increased security, would i improve his 
tatus and enable us to attract and retain Reserve officers in the 
lower grades for periods of service beyond their obligated tours of 
duty. ~Briefly stated, the bill would require contracts for Reserve 
ificers on active duty after their first 2 years. Upon completion 
ofa contract and release from active duty, the bill would provide 
limp-sum payment of 2 months’ basic pay for each year served under 
wntract. In addition to the 2 months’ basic pay for each year of 
wntractual service, a Reserve officer involuntarily released prior to 
wmpletion of his contract would receive 1 month’s basic pay and 
illowances for each year by which his contract is cut short. 

We are urging the Congress to take early action on these two im- 
portant measures. They will further increase the professional stature 
four officer corps, both Regular and Reserve. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
lave discussed with you in some detail the Department of Defense 
manpower resources now existing and proposed for the coming fiscal 
year Which we consider to be both adequate and appropriate for the 
weomplishment of our military objectives. 

With regard to the military and civilian manpower provided for in 
this fiscal year 1961 budget, we believe that the quality and morale 
if the individual military man—and his civilian counterpart, as 

vll—are fundamental factors in the overall effectiveness of our 
lefense forces. We feel, further, that the high level of personnel 
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efficiency now demanded by the awesome potential of our weaponry 
aad the grave challenge of our mission can be achieved only with 4 
relatively stable force structure. And, finally, in the \dministration 
of these programs, we believe that emphasis must be shifted from the 
retention of mere numbers of men to the retention of quality perform. 
ance. Our military strength posture, as reflected by the manpower 
program discussed here today, is geared to this concept. 

It is a pleasure to appear again before this committee. We are 
now prepared to answer any questions which you may have. 

Senator Cuavez. I want to compliment you on making a clear and 
understandable statement. 

Do you have any further questions, Senator Ellender? 

Senator ELLENDER. No, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you very much for appearing before us, 

You may proceed, Gene ral Collins. 
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ha 
tion STATEMENT OF LT. GEN. JAMES F. COLLINS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
the STAFF FOR PERSONNEL 
r'm- 7 
wer Minirary PrersonNNEL, ARMY 
Program and financing 
are 
Ss ':')"—" ss _ SS Pe om — a a on = j ae — 
| 
and |} 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
| 
Program by activities | | 
Direct obl ig tions: | } 
PSY .GRG GUO CWOMCOR nas < cninia cic ac ccemndas $3, 037, 744, 239 | $3,034, 763,000 | $3,081, 851, 000 
IS, ry Subsistence in kind , 212, 306, 625 , 494, 000 | 193, 021, 000 
3. Movements, permanent change of station 247, 086, 347 | 237, 431, 000 | 241, 010, 000 
4, Other costs. $, 466, 105 4, 982, OOO 5, 118, 000 
Total direct obligations Zs 3, 501, 603, 3 3, 470, 670, 000 3, 521, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: 
3. P y nd allowances -- ; ee 23, 870, 000 | 18, 437. 000 | 21, 349, 000 
2. Subsistence in kind ait 153, 250, 920 148, 506, 000 | 145, 2€4, 000 
3. Movements, permanent cl 1ange of station .-._-_| 2, 241, 525 | 2 169, 000 | 2, 169, 000 
. Other costs_-- 304, 000 | 218, 000 | 218, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations 179, 666, 445 169, 330, 000 | 169, 000, 000 
Total obligations. aad 3, 681, 269, 761 | 3, 640, 000, 000 3, 690, 000, 000 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance transferred from ‘‘Army stock | | 
fund” (72 Stat. 714; 73 Stat. 366; 1961 appropria- | 
tion act) -- , | —375,000,000 | —281,000,000 | —260, 000, 000 
Advances and reimbursements from— } 
Other accounts — 59, 006, 958 — 58, 830, 000 | — 58, 942, 000 
Non-Federal sources (10 U.S.C. 4621) —120, 659,487 | —110, 500,000 — 110, 058, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available -_.----.----| 49, 357, 684 | 37, 893, 000 
New obligational authority --...----- 3, 175, 961,000 | 3, 227, 563, 000 rr 261, 000, 000 
New obligational authority: 
Appropriation ......| $3,175, 961,000 | $3, 233,063,000 | $3, 261,000, 000 
Transferred to ‘‘Emerge ney fund, Department of 
Defense’”’ (73 Stat. 383)....--..-..------ snedds baat aioe a ee ee 
Appropriation (adjusted) --.....--..---..-..-.- 3, 175, 961,090 | 3, 227, 563, 000 3, 261, 000, 000 








Object classification 























1959 actual | 1960 estimate 1961 estimate 
Direct obligations: 
@i Personal services: Military... ...............-.--. | $2,925, 965,875 | $2, 916, 038, 100 $2, 948, 806, 800 
I are Dees ete a Bs ee 168, ! 539, 084 159, 446, 000 165, 520, 000 
ie) Pe ME IPERLION C0 DRITO Soo oc eis co ccbaecaenen 68, 219, 918 67, 868, 000 65, 472, 000 
07 Other contractual services -_...........-.....--- 13, 479, 721 12, 905, 600 12, 983, 600 
@ Supplies and materials......-................... 266, 369, 718 236, 939, 100 236, 585, 100 
OG OPS Os es a ee 2, 788, 700 6, 179, 900 8, 988, 700 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions___-....---- 7, 000 7, 000 7, 000 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims_------ 2, 055, 000 2, 282, 000 2, 293, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities__.......----- 557, 600 75, 000 75, 000 
CI tages. SO ee) a ere te alia eee 7, 305, 100 13, 871, 290 19, 738, 300 
15 Taxes and assessments........-.---------------- 46, 315, 600 55, 058, 100 60, 530, 500 
Total direct obligations. ..................-..- 3. 501, 603, 316 3 470, 670, 000 3, 521, 000, 000 
a “yo obligations: 

Personal services: Military. ....-.-..-.--------.- 4, 872, 000 4, 995, 100 6, 120, 600 

2 eee ded. 15351 20 Io. dh ae bonahasbinee 2, 500, 525 2, 350, 000 2, 350, 000 
08 Supplies and materials....................------ 172, 190, 920 161, 783, 000 160, 277, 000 
REE EE te. NaS 29, 600 41, 700 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities.___....-..--- 45, 000 37, 000 37, 000 
a kik id ciennw dda ab ad om ae sah ake Masten 53, 700 71, 000 
oe ee | Se oe ee ee ee see 58, 000 81, 600 102, 700 
Total reimbursable obligations.............--- 179, 666, 445 169, 330, 000 169, 000, 000 
IE os dn iciecicswneciasiceuall 3 681, 269, 761 | 3,640, 000, 000 3, 690, 000, 000 
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ARMY MILITARY PERSONNEL 


General Cotuns. Mr. Chairman and members of the comunittee, 
today I shall present for your consideration the Army’s budget esti. 
mate for the “Military personnel” appropriation in fiscal year 196]. 
You are familiar, I am sure, with the structure of this appropriation 
which includes numerous items falling within the principal categories 
of pay and allowances, clothing and subsistence, and permanent change 
of station travel. All det ailed items are listed on the MPA budget 
justification sheets in your possession. The budget estimate supports 
the force structure and deployments presented earlier to you by the 
Secretary of the Army and the Chief of Staff. 

In justifvi ing this fund re quest I will discuss first the Army’s m; ajor 
personnel programs which support the budget estimate, and, second, 
the fund requireme nts by budget activity for fiscal vear 1961 comp: red 
with those for fiscal year 1960. 


MaJorn PERSONNEL PROGRAMS 


The Army’s program for fiscal year 1961 is based on a beginning and 
ending strength of 870,000. Planned composition on June 30, 1961, 
is 89,900 commissioned officers, 10,200 warrant officers, 768,100 en- 
listed men and 1,800 Military Academy cadets. 

The Army is in a better position to plan for fiscal year 1961 by havy- 
ing a stabilized strength for 2 consecutive years. With strength 
reductions totaling 726,000 since 1952, personnel planning was 
naturally more difficult. 


PERSONNEL OBJECTIVES 


As in the past, our primary personnel objective is to attract and re- 
tain the best-qualified individuals for Army positions of leadership 
and for combat and technical skills. In protecting our manpower 
investment through retention of well-trained professional soldiers, we 
constantly strive to fulfill three complementary aims. These are 
proper distribution of available personnel, best utilization of man- 
power for the efficient performance of assigned Army missions, and 
maintenance of high morale and esprit of all militar y individuals 


ENLISTMENT AND REENLISTMENT 


Partial attainment of our primary objective is apparent from analy- 
sis of current enlistment and reenlistment performance factors. Dur- 
ing the first 6 months of fiscal year 1960 the number of voluntary 
enlistments continued to be favorable. I expect our recruiting serv- 
ice to obtain at least 90,000 enlistees during the 12 months ending 
June 30, and in excess of this number in fise: ‘all year 1961. Although 
this is a lesser input than the 113,100 enlistments in fiscal year 1959, 
it must be recognized that we now enlist no mental group LV person- 
nel, and that we are competing against a stronger economy than 
that experienced during the first half of fiscal year 1959. However, 
the fact remains that our present and projected voluntary enlistment 
attainments represent an intake of approximately 1,000 per month 


greater than in fiscal year 1958, and almost 2,000 per month greater 


than in fiscal year 1957. 
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With respect to Regular Army reenlistments, we did not experience 
similar success during the first 3 months of the current fiscal year. 
However, there was a heartening and very significant increase during 
October and November when the Regular ‘Army reenlistment rate 
reached an average of 55.7 percent as compared to a previous 3-month 
average of 47.1 percent. 

In the meantime the Army is obtaining a higher draftee reenlist- 
ment rate than at any time in the last 6 years. In fiscal year 1958 
this rate was 4.7 percent, in 1959 5.1 percent, and for the first 5 
months of the current fiscal year it has been 9.8 percent. 

Despite our modest start this fiscal year, I anticipate that current 
full-year results will at least equal the overall Regular Army and 
frst-term reenlistment rates experienced in fiscal year 1959. Addi- 
tionally, I expect 1961 results to be even higher. I base my con- 
fidence on the significant upswing in October and November, and a 
greater distribution of proficiency payments. 


PROFICIENCY PAY 


A major personnel program authorized by Congress in the Military 
Pay Act of 1958 was the provision for ‘proficiency pay. As you 
know, it is designed to award incentive pay to enlisted personnel in 
key occupational areas where we must reduce turnover of the skilled 
individuals who represent a large training investment. It also awards 
incentive pay to personnel who demonstrate outstanding effectiveness 
in their particular occupational skills. The program is phased over 
a 4-vear period and will eventually result in proficiency payments to 
about 15 percent of the enlisted strength of the Army. 

During the past 12 months, 115,000 personnel were tested to deter- 
mine qualification for proficiency pay under the provisions of our 
enlisted evaluation system. Of this number, approximately 30,000 
personnel were receiving proficiency payments as of December 31, 
1959. This number should exceed 56,000 by the end of this fiscal 
year and 86,000 by the end of 1961. 

Of paramount importance, of course, is the impact that proficiency 
payments have had in retaining critical specialists and other trained 
personnel. A continuing effort is being made to evaluate this impact, 
and the initial definitive figures embrace the first 3 months of this 
current fiscal year. Since this short period of time will involve a 
relatively small number of separations, I do not want to imply that 
we have sufficient basis yet for a true and complete evaluation. 
Nevertheless, in our major reenlistment problem area, retention of the 
first-term soldier, personnel drawing proficiency pay reenlisted at a 
rate 5.2 percent higher than those not receiving this pay. 

More time is needed to determine the true impact. However, 
proficiency pay has engendered study and competition among our 
enlisted personnel. This has resulted in increased effectiveness of 
individuals and units. 

E-8 AND E—-9 PROGRAM 


Implementation of our E-8 and E-9 promotion program, also 
authorized by Congress in the Military Pay Act of 1958, has been 
deliberate. Based on the principle that the new grades must repre- 
sent the highest levels of enlisted leadership and technical competence, 
Department of the Army conducted careful job analyses and thor- 
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oughly reviewed all manning tables. Then and only then did Wwe 
identify occupational specialties which warrant positions in the new | ree 
grades. To provide for maximum utilization of personnel in these | of 
grades and to enhance their prestige, they are assigned to selected | 
positions on a name basis. te 
As of December 31 there were 4,303 enlisted men in grade E-8 and | pu 
1,139 in grade E-9. Promotions are on schedule and will be phased 
over a 4-year period through fiscal year 1962. As in the case of 
proficiency pay, it is too early to assess the effect of the program on 
retention. It can, however, be presumed that the program will be | 
beneficial since it surely offers increased career attractiveness and | Y 
channels the best of the Army’s noncommissioned officers into positions | {é 


of enlisted leadership and responsibility. co 
to 
MPA FUND REQUIREMENTS th 


I would now like to discuss the MPA fund requirements for fiscal 
year 1961. The budget estimate for this appropriation request is 
$3,521 million in direct obligational authority. It is planned that | 
$260 million will be derived by transfer from unobligated balances | st 
of the Army stock fund. This will leave a requirement for new obli- | 
gational authority in the amount of $3,261 million. The 1961 fiscal 
estimate is $50.3 million higher than the amount we now estimate | 
the Army will obligate in fiscal year 1960. I shall explain the major | 
causes for this increase during my discussion of individual budget | {0 
programs. mi 

BUDGET PROGRAM 1000 (PAY AND ALLOWANCES) 


Budget program 1000, containing 87.5 percent of our military per- | ne 
sonnel cost requirement, provides pay and allowances at statutory | pa 
rates for all military personnel in the Active Army. It includes | tr 
basic pay, basic allowances for quarters and subsistence, oversea 
station allowance, special and incentive pays, lump-sum terminal | res 
leave pay, reenlistment bonus, readjustment pay, Government’s | an 
social security contributions, and the cost of clothing. The fiscal 
year 1961 estimate of $3,081 million reflects an increase of $47.1 de 
million over fiscal year 1960. This results primarily from five major 
cost increases in pay and allowances for enlisted personnel. on 

First, an increase of $4.3 million in social security contributions due | the 
to enactment of Public Law 85-840, which provided for a 20-percent | nu 
increase in rates effective January 1, 1960. Thus, the higher rate | Mi 
will be in effect for a full year in fiscal year 1961 as compared to6 | im 
months in 1960. thr 

Second, a $12.5 million increase in the amount of our proficiency | suf 
pay program which was authorized by Public Law 85-422. The | fur 
third phase of this 4-year program provides for an increase in the | ope 
average number receiving this incentive pay from 40,262 to 73,200, | pre 

Third, an increase from 52 to 53 percent in the ratio of enlisted | pas 
personnel in grades E-4 and above which amounts to $17.9 million. | the 
The major portion of this change is in grades E-8 and E-9 in accord- | thr 
ance with a 4-year phased plan for implementing Public Law 85-422. | tra: 
This third step of the plan provides for an increase in the average 
number of E-8’s from 4,267 to 7,575 and E—9’s from 1,261 to 2,600. | 


| req 
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Fourth, an increase of $8.6 million attributable to 14,000 more 
reenlistment bonus payments in fiscal year 1961. The higher number 
of payments results from a greater number eligible to reenlist. 

Fifth, an increase of $3.5 million for 21,845 additional lump-sum, 
terminal-leave payments in 1961. This is attributable to the higher 
number of personnel separations in fiscal year 1961. 


BUDGET PROGRAM 1200 (SUBSISTENCE) 


Budget program 1200 provides funds to purchase food consumed 
by enlisted personnel of the Active Army. The daily per capita 
feeding costs upon which this estimate is computed are $1.07 for the 
continental United States and $1.12 for oversea commands. The 
total cost requirement for $193 million in fiscal year 1961 is essentially 
the same as in 1960. 


BUDGET PROGRAM 1300 (PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION TRAVEL) 


Budget program 1300 provides funds for the permanent change of 
station movement of military personnel, dependents, and household 
goods. Such movement involves travel to the first duty station, 
travel required to train personnel to perform military duties, travel 
to support our worldwide commitments and travel to separate per- 
sonnel upon completion of tours of duty. The estimate of $241 million 
for permanent change of station travel in fiscal year 1961 is $3.6 
nillion higher than the requirement in fiscal year 1960. 

The cost increase occurs primarily from three factors: higher number 
of accessions and separations, more unit moves overseas to include 
new type missile units, and a change in the general pattern of oversea 
passenger movements wherein more personnel will travel by air 
transportation than in the previous year. 

The first factor, higher number of accessions and separations, 
results from 8,884 more individuals traveling to first duty stations 
and 26,296 more personnel entitled to travel upon separation. 

The second factor, more unit moves, results from increased oversea 
deployments to include the classified movement of missile units. 

he third factor in our PCS cost increase is the greater emphasis 
on air transportation to oversea commands. Effective January 1, 
the Army revised policies to provide for movement of the maximum 
number of personnel by airlift consistent with a requirement that the 
Military Sea Transportation Service nucleus fleet would be maintained 
inoperation as a mobilization base. In order to avoid additional costs 
through underemployment of MSTS vessels, the Army will schedule 
sufficient passenger movements by this mode of transportation to 
fumish our proportionate share of the revenue necessary to meet the 
operational costs of the nucleus fleet. This will enable the Army to 
program for air movement, in fiscal year 1961, 48,000 more troop-class 
passengers than in 1960. Of particular significance is the change in 
the general pattern of passenger movements from fiscal year 1959 
through 1961. Movement by air increases from 37 percent of all 
traffic to 58 percent while MSTS travel decreases from 63 to 42 percent. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, this appropriation request represents the Army’s 
requirement for direct obligational authority based upon approved 
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deployments and the current authorized strength objective for fiscal 
vear 1961. Thus the budget estimate is $3, 521 million. 

Mr. Chairman, the Army is appreciative of the keen interest shown 
by the members of this committee in our personnel and in the support 
provided to make the Army better prepared to cope with the moderp 
requirements of national security. 

Senator CHavez. General Collins, do you have any statistics that 
would indicate the number of personnel that receive proficiency pay 
and then drop out of the service? 

General Cotuiins. We can furnish that for the record. We have 
tried to keep track of that. 

Senator Cuavez. I wish you would. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Status of proficiency payments, Nov. 1, 1958, through Dec. 31, 1959 


Personnel tested____- oe eS ae a Bae 114, 239 
Number awarded proficiency payments_-_- = 11, 22) 
TN | Manele ree eR Aer ee geet, CUE 2S AGL , es 10, 135 
Number receiving professional payments, Dee. 31, 1959_ - - - ee ee 086 


1 Losses include those personnel leaving the service and those removed from proficiency pay status as no 
longer qualified. 


Senator Cuavez. Thank you, General Collins. 
You may proceed, General Warren. 


RESERVE PERSONNEL, ARMY 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. FREDERICK M. WARREN, CHIEF, 
U.S. ARMY RESERVE AND ROTC AFFAIRS; MAJ. GEN. DAVID 
W. TRAUB, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET, OCA; MAJ. GEN 
ROBERT S. MOORE, OFFICE, SECRETARY OF DEFENSE ; 


Program and financing 


’ 
} 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


» oo | 

Program by activities: | 

eet obligations: | 
Reserve personnel. ...................- .----------| $198, 401, 756 | $2 


| 
13, 927, 000 $185, 155, 000 
2 Reserve Officers’ Training C orps Wis ee csc cans | 15, 094, 531 | 17, 773, 000 | 14, 845, 000 
Total direct obligations_......-- a ___......| 213, 496, 287 | 231,700,000 | 200, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: | 
Sy Re Ee Pe ee ee Yee 607, 800 840, 000 840, 000 
2. Reserve Officers’ Training Corps..........--.------ 106, 082 | 160, 000 | 160, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations. .............--..-- 713, 882 | 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 


Tete CUE. {. 5 a5 ce ddcdienecdideicecckiz | 214, 210, 169 232, 700,000 | 201, 000,000 
Financing: 
Advances and reimbursements from— | 


Other accounts_._... ‘ ‘ idk bd Shien —451, 464 | —715, 000 | —715, 000 
Non-Federal sources (10 U.S.C. 4621)... ‘ait ie 262, 418 —285, 000 | — 285, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available... .....---------- | 9, 262, 713 b dab wnweau oewecenanee 
Appropriation (new obligational authority)_.....----..-| 222, 759, 000 | 231, 700, 000 200, 000, 000 


| | 
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ce 


Object classification 


} } 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


——— 


Direct obligations: 





01 Personal services: Military- Peed g $173, 134, 005 | $177, 389, 000 $158, 446, 000 
02 Travel----- i — P — aa 16, 543, 321 20, 700, 000 18, 850, 000 
03 Transports ition of ‘things pada eile a, an ll _3, 942 : 6, 000 3, 000 
07 Other contractual services. -.~----- 279, 397 __ 200, 000 130, 000 
08 Supplies and materials--__- 22, 521, 832 30, 979, 000 20, 279, 000 

12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims..--..------ 154, 043 170, 000 145, 000 

3 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_ - sad) oo ge |-nn- 2-225" |-----=-------- 

i. "Taxes and assessments... ..............-. staat laid 859, 741 2, 256, 000 2, 147, 000 
Total direct obligations_-_...-.--.-- _..-.--.----| 213, 496,287 | 231, 700, 000 200, 000, 000 

eimbursable obligations: tes ees 

08 Supplies and materials_......-- a 713, 882 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
Total obligations....................:...............| 214 210,160 | 232, 700,000 201, 000, 000 

ie i == shied besa Steisiici peeteeae =i . alia 


ArMy RESERVE 


General Warren. Mr. Chairman, I am Maj. Gen. Frederick M. 
Warren, Chief of the U.S. Army Reserve and Reserve Officers Training 
Corps Affairs. My very able predecessor, Maj. Gen. Ralph A. 
Palladino, who appeared before vou the past 2 vears, is now the militar Vv 
executive of the Reserve Forces Policy Board, Department of Defense. 

Although I have been associated with Army Reserve components 
for some 35 years, this is my first official appearance before a com- 
mittee of the Senate. I feel somewhat comforted in this initial 
appearance before such a distinguished committee with the realization 
that you already understand many of our problems. 

[ have with me today Col. Justin Stoll, my deputy; Lt. Col. Edward 
Owsley, our executive officer; and Mr. Burnell E. Pethtal, our comp- 
troller. 

It is our sincere desire to be of service to you, and we hope that we 
may be useful to you in your deliberations concerning our budget. 

Our office is responsible for the implementation and execution of 
approved plans, policies, and programs pertaining to the U.S. Army 
Reserve and the ROTC. One of our most important duties is the 
preparation, justification, and execution of that portion of the budget 
under which we operate, and the purpose of our appearance today is to 
justify the funds requested to support the Army Reserve and ROTC 
programs for fiscal year 1961. 


CITIZEN SOLDIER STILL IMPORTANT 


It is my firm conviction that the importance of the citizen soldier has 
inno way diminished despite the compression of time-space factors, 
the introduction of present-day sophisticated weapons and equipment, 
the application of increasingly complex weapons systems and the mod- 
em concept of total war, among other considerations. Contrariwise, 
| believe their importance has been materially enhanced. Today, in 
greater degree than ever before, the Army Reserve is more nearly 
ready to accomplish its assigned mission. ‘That mission is to furnish, 
in the event of war or national emergency, and at such other times as 
national security may require, “units effec ‘tively organized, trained and 
equipped in time of peace for rapid mobilization, expansion and 
deployment; such units to be of the types and numbers to meet the 
requirements of the Army,” and also ‘‘additional qualified personnel for 
hecessary replacement and expansion of the Army.” 
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Our immediate objective is to bring these units and individuals 
to the highest state of readiness possible, a state of readiness that 
will insure a minimum requirement of postmobilization training 
and permit their immediate commitment to action if necessary. 
For we recognize that now as never before time is of the essence. ~~ 

Certainly, of no less impcrtance to our entire military posture jg 
our Army Reserve Officers Training Corps program. The purpoge 
of the senior division of this program is to procure and train college 
students so that they may qualify upon graduation as commissioned 
officers in the Army of the United States. Today this is a major 
source of junior officers for the Regular Army, it annually furnishes 
substantial numbers for our Active Army, and Reserve component 
units. In addition thereto, this program provides the trained ip. 
dividual officer reinforcements necessary to fulfill initial meobilization 
requirements upon declaration of an emergency, and a pool for in- 
dividual replacements. ; 

Since World War II the Army Reserve has made tremendous 
progress. Starting with officer units only, we advanced to cadre- 
type units, and ultimately emerged to limited strength T.O. & Rf, 
units—the first such crganization in the peacetime history of our 
Army Reserve. This development and progress is a continuing 
thing, and must continue, toward a mobilization readiness which wil] 
culminate in the complete fulfillment of our assigned mission, if ever 
again called upon. Improvement continues in the areas of organiza- 
tion, training, construction of facilities, and, to a lesser degree, in 
the procurement of supplies and equipment. 


ACCELERATION OF REORGANIZATION PROGRAM 


Last year you were informed of a comprehensive reorganization 
then being contemplated. It was planned to realine the organiza- 
tional structure of the Army Reserve with that of the Active Army 
under the pentomic concept; and it was anticipated that such re- 
organization would be phased over a 2-year period, being completed 
by December 31, 1960. However, this entire operation was accom- 
plished, essentially, by December 31, 1959. 

The principal reasons for acceleration of the program were (1) the 
general acceptance of the plan by the reservists themselves, and their 
ageressive desire to reorganize their units in consonance with the most 
modern concepts; (2) to permit attendance at annual active duty 
for training during the summer of 1959 under the new organizational 
structure; and (3), and most important, to enhance the mobilization 
readiness of Army Reserve units at the earliest practicable date. 

We are gratified to report that the results of the accelerated reorgan- 
ization exceeded all optimistic expectations. Reserve units, re 
organized to parallel the existing Army organization, in the opinion 
of most observers and inspectors, conducted the best summer training 
we have ever experienced. This included intensive unit training, and 
also increased self-support. The readiness of units was materially 
improved and the basis has been provided for steadily improving 
performance in the future accomplishments of the Army Reserve as 4 
vital member of the one-Army team. 

In order to present more effectively the position of the Army 
Reserve, and relate that position to the immediate past year and next 
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pudget year—fiscal year 1961—we have included in this statement 


di 
luals several charts and tabulations which we desire, with your permission, 





d next 


wa to discuss during this presentation. 
Sary. ARMY RESERVE TROOP STRUCTURE 
ire is This first chart reflects the Army Reserve troop structure, by num- 
rDOose ber and type of major units within the 300,000 paid authorized objec 
rllege tive strength of the Army Reserve. 
ioned | (The chart referred to follows:) 
najor 
Lishes cc — 
nent | rei 
d in- a w Si Aa ‘ 
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rin | 
an TROOP BASIS - FY 1960 
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. a ETRE RRR 
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Tora, ComMPpANyY-sizE UNITs 


General WarrEN. You will note the total number of company-size 
units included in the troop structure is 4,353. These units are grouped 
into three priorities in accordance with initial mobilization require- 
ments in support of planned deployment schedules. 

Units in priority I have an initial reinforcement mission for existing 
Army Forces in the event of mobilization. These units have ap 
average objective strength of 78 percent of full TOE strength, and 
receive priority consideration in the assignment of personnel and 
equipment. Some of our Army Reserve divisions (training) are in 
priority I, and have a mission of establishing mobilization training 
bases at the outset of an emergency. 

Priority II units also are authorized an average objective strength 
of 78 percent of full TOE strength. ‘These units have a mission of 
early mobilization in support of strategic Army Forces. Again, some 
of our Army Reserve divisions (training) are in this priority and haye 
the same mission as those in priority I. 

The remainder of units included in the Army Reserve troop basis 
are placed in priority II], with a lower objective strength level, 
generally at 53 percent of full authorized strength. The 10 combat 
infantry divisions of the Army Reserve are included within. this 
priority and are authorized an objective strength of from 52 percent 
to 60 percent of full strength. Units in priority III are required for 
the subsequent steps of a phased mobilization. 

In summary, may I repeat that all of these 4,353 company-size 
units contained in the Army Reserve troop structure are a require- 
ment of Army plans for the early phase of mobilization. 


OVERALL RESERVE STRENGTH MAINTAINED 


While the number of company-size units in the troop structure was 
reduced from approximately 5,400 to some 4,300 as a result of this 
reorganization, the overall strength of the Army Reserve remains 
about the same. The present units, therefore, are able to reach a 
higher state of mobilization readiness, personnelwise, since individual 
units are thus authorized a greater pay drill strength. Further, 
available organizational supplies and equipment have been redis- 
tributed to provide additional equipment support for training purposes 
in units of the current troop basis. 

As a result of the inactivation, relocation, or consolidation of units 
occasioned by this reorganization, some reservists were, very under- 
standably, left without a troop program unit assignment. Many of 
these dedicated reservists have organized training units in a nonpay 
status in order that they may retain and further improve their military 
proficiency, and keep up with new developments. Other members 
of the Ready Reserve are continuing their partic Ts by serving 
as mobilization designees, students in USAR schools, or by taking 
Army extension courses. While such training is in a cicaie drill 
basis, these reservists are, within the availability of funds, authorized 
15 days annual active duty for training. 
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TOTAL ARMY RESERVE STRENGTH 


This next chart depicts the total strength of the Army Reserve as 
of November 30, 1959, the latest report available. This indicates our 
total strength was 2, 288,000, consisting of 1,018,000 in the Ready 
Reserve, of which an average strength of 300,000 are authorized pay; 
1,199,000 in the Standby Reserve, and 71,000 in the Retired Reserve. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 
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Rrapy RESERVE 


General WarREN. The Ready Reserve, as you may recall, consists 
of those units and individuals available for immediate employment 
in the expansion of the active forces in the event of mobilization, 
Members of Ready Reserve troop units participate in 48 paid drills 
annually, and attend a 15-day period of annual field training. Indi- 
vidual reinforcements are eligible for 15 days’ active duty for training. 
Members of the Ready Reserve may be called to active duty, involun- 
tarily, upon order of the President. 


STANDBY RESERVE 


The Standby Reserve consists of individuals only, who generally 
have completed their primary Reserve obligation, consisting of a tour 
of active duty or active duty for training, and required service in the 
Ready Reserve. ‘These individuals can be recalled to active duty, 
involuntarily, only upon declaration of war or national emergency by 


the Congress. 
RETIRED RESERVE 


The Retired Reserve consists of those individuals who, upon appli- 
cation, are placed on the retired list by competent authority in 
accordance with existing law or appropriate regulations. Members 
of the Retired Reserve may, if qualified, be involuntarily ordered to 
active duty, also only in time of war or national emergency declared 
by Congress. 

In terms of the 300,000 strength with which this committee is quite 
familiar, we are now required to include all persons receiving paid drill 
training, and both officers and enlisted men who are participating in 
6 months’ active duty for training. This third chart shows the com- 
parable strength flow since the post-Korea low in June 1953. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 
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AGS ARAB. ada: 






DRILL PAY STRENGTH - 6 MONTH TRAINEES 


Thousands Thousands 
375 - apeosccsvesevcenepeccsesccseconoppeccsooencconepeccceme 37S 


15 O pevensseresseefesssrersnsnesaif : scosnsnensecredioreeedter] 50) 


13 . “75 


‘54 55 56 57 58 59 + 31 Dec 
Fiscal -Year — FY 60 


Resutts or 1955 Reserve Forces Act 


General WarrEN. Based on preliminary reports, our strength on 
December 31, 1959, was 304,200, and the average for the first 6 months 
of this fiscal year was 303,000. This remarkable progress during 
recent years is directly attributable to the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 
This act has been a vital factor in the improvement of our posture, and 
has provided a stability hitherto unknown in the Army Reserve. 

Individuals enlisted under the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 are re- 
quired to serve their 3 years in the Ready Reserve after completion 
of their 6 months’ active duty for training. Further, having been 
enlisted for a specific position in a Reserve unit, they normally may 
be expected to return to that unit after completion of their active 
duty for training. This provides a reliable source of relatively sta- 
bilized personnel that cannot be obtained in any other manner. There 
can be no doubt that the continued input to the Army Reserve of 
individuals trained under the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 will steadily 
increase our stability and greatly enhance our ability to further the 
mobilization readiness of the Army Reserve. 

In addition to the 6-month trainees, the Army Reserve continues 
to utilize, to the very maximum, the 2-year obligors. 
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SIX MONTHS’ TRAINING 


The next chart shows the enlistment, input to 6-month training, 
and the completion of such training for the past 3 years. The lower 
portion of this chart shows the number of enlisted personnel released 
from 2 years of active military service, the number assigned to Army 
Reserve units, and the percentages of such assignment. These are 
the two major sources of participating enlisted personnel, and both 
are extremely essential to the maintenance of our strength. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 


U.S. Army Reserve 
ENLISTED 6-MONTH TRAINING 


| Actual, Actual, Estimate, Budget, 
| fiscal year | fiscal year | fiscal year | fiscal year 
1958 1959 1960 1961 
a ee ee as 28, 240 | 21, 054 39, 800 20, 000 
Input to tre 1ining- > 45, 268 27, 186 35, 800 20. 000 
Completions. - ~~~ / é 63, 124 32, 196 28, 188 28, (79 


ENLISTED OBLIGORS 


Released from active duty sain ‘ 104, 031 | 163, 716 98, 532 95, 800 
Number assigned to U Army Reserve » units... __- | 50, 288 66, 716 48, 900 53, 900 


Percent assigned to U. Ss. “Army Reserve units- -- seual 48. 33 40). 75 49.6 56.3 


COST PER MAN OF TRAINING PROGRAM 


General WarkEN. While for fiscal year 1960 a 300,000 strength was 
approved, much discussion has ensued as to the magnitude of the 
enlisted 6-month training program necessary to sustain such strength, 
This is understandable since in this appropriation it costs approxi- 
mately $1,000 to put one enlisted man through the 6-month training 
program. 

| cannot overemphasize the importance of the RFA 6-month trainee 
program in the maintenance of Army Reserve strength and the stabili- 
zation of our trained unit personnel. These young men are enlisted 
for a position vacancy in the troop unit, take their 6 months of active 
duty for training, then return to the unit as individually trained 
soldiers, ready to take their place in unit training. The Reserve 
Forces Act of 1955, with its provisions for participation in the program, 
has provided the Army Reserve with a source of trained manpower, 
physically and mentally qualified to immediately accept their re- 
sponsible mission with their unit in support of the Active Army. 

It is with justifiable pride that we can tell you today that over 98.5 
percent of the Ready Reserve are well trained soldiers, having had a 
minimum of 6 months’ active duty training, or 2 years or more of 
active duty service. 

While the Congress provided sufficient funds to support an input 
of 44,000 enlisted men, the presently approved program is for an 
input of 35,800. As indicated previously, our December 31 prelimi- 
nary strength was 304,200. However, anticipated heavy last half 
vear losses “from termination of required period of unit participation 
may require an increase in the 35,800 program. We will request an 
increase at any date that it appears necessary in order to sustain tlie 
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300,000 strength. It is anticipated that any such justified request 
would be approved. 


RESERVE AND ROTC FinancinG 
Our next chart highlights the Army Reserve and ROTC financial 


picture over the pertinent 3 years. 
(The chart referred to follows:) 
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323.0 333.4 

300 ---////._---- ~~~. 294.3 ___ 399 
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FY 99 FY 60 FY 61 
ACTUAL AVAILABLE BUDGET 


Direct Bupartr OBLIGATIONS 





General Warren. The chart shows not only the ‘Reserve person- 
nel, Army’ appropriation, which we are discussing today, but also 
“Operation and maintenance” and “Construction” in order to refresh 
you on the overall scope of direct financing of the program. 

For all three budgets combined, direct obligations during fiscal years 
1959, 1960, and 1961 are $323 million, $333.4 million and $294.3 mil- 
lion respectively. ‘Reserve personnel, Army’? amounts for the 3 
years are $213.5 million, $231.7 million and $200 million respectively. 
The fiscal vear 1961 decrease results primarily from the lower Army 
Reserve strength budgeted. 

The appropriation ‘Reserve personnel, Army” includes $185.2 
million for Army Reserve costs of pay, travel, subsistence, and cloth- 
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ing. This is a decrease of $28.8 million below the estimated fisea] 
year 1960 obligations shown in the budget; $26 million thereof results 
from the reduced strength and resultant reduced enlisted 6-month 
training program, and $2.8 million results from completion of the one- 
time conversion to the new Army green uniform in fiscal year 1960, 

This next chart shows the strength and significant active duty for 
training programs for fiscal year 1961. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 


U.S. Army Reserve, fiscal year 1961 














STRENGTH 
Paid drills Paid days of active duty for training Begin End 
Rae TY Wh nncns RAR SEE TS ee Se eric 278, 717 258, 690 
0-180 6-month training: 
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AcTIVE Duty AND RESERVE Doty TRAINING 


General WARREN. For the Army Reserve this estimate provides 
active duty and Reserve duty training for a beginning strength of 
300,000 persons, including 18,190 enlisted and 3,093 officers in the 
6-month training program, and an ending strength of 270,000 per- 
sons, including 9,220 enlisted and 2,090 officers in the 6-month train- 
ing program. 

Service and Army area school training will be provided for 8,400 
officers and 4,200 enlisted persons. 

Individual reinforcement training is included for 12,000 officers and 
20,000 enlisted persons. 

Active duty for training is included for 13,000 officer students in 
USAR schools and 9,340 officer mobilization designees. 

It is estimated that 4,610 commissioned ROTC graduates and 
20,000 enlisted persons will enter on a 6-month tour of active duty 
for training. 

The Army Reserve Officers Training Corps produces junior officers 
for the Army Reserve and the Active Army, and provides some junior 
officers for the Army National Guard. The program is operated at 
selected civilian colleges, military colleges, military schools, and at 
high schools. 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF ROTC GrapvUATES 


Senator ELLENDER. General Warren, are you in a position to tell 
us what is the difference in qualifications, say, of a West Point graduate 
and an ROTC graduate in serving the country? 

General WarrEN. All officers after commissioning, whether through 
the Academy or through the ROTC program, are required to take 
basic training at a Regular Army service school. We feel that the 
ROTC graduate compares very favorably with the Academy graduate. 
Before becoming commissioned from the ROTC he has to have a 
baccalaureate degree, having completed some 480 hours of military 
subjects in the ROTC program. 

Senator ELLENDER. How many of our Army officers are products 
of the ROTC program and the Military Academy? 

General WARREN. We have an annual input from the Academy of 
about 500 per year. And from ROTC, the distinguished military 
graduates, the average is about 900 per year. 

Senator ELLENDER. Almost twice as much. 

General WARREN. Yes, sir. 


Cost or ROTC Commission 


Senator ELLENDER. What is the cost of training an officer in the 
ROTC program? 

General WarrEN. I think the cost is approximately $3,400. 

Senator ELLENDER. $3,400? 

General WARREN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Is that for a year? 

General WarREN. Per commission. However, I believe you are 
speaking of the cost per cadet man-year. That cost is about $300 
for the senior division Army ROTC. 

Senator ELLENDER. What does it cost at the Academy? 

General WarrEN. The cost for fiscal year 1959 was approximately 
$11,000. 

General Moore. I would be happy to have inserted in the record 
the cost of the three services because they are all different. 

Senator ELLENDER. This is $11,000 per year? 

General Moore. In the neighborhood of that, up to a higher 
figure for the Air Force. 

Senator ELLENDER. As I understand, for the Air Force it is over 
$100,000 for the 4 years. 

General Moore. No, sir; that is too high. 

Senator ELtenpeErR. Let’s get it and put it in the record. I know 
the cost of ROTC is just a pittance compared to the cost of operating 
the Academy. 

Cost or Service ACADEMIES 


Senator Cuavez. Let’s have the cost at each one of the service 
academies and the cost for ROTC, and furnish it for the record. 
(The information referred to follows:) 
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Average cost per man-year for cadets in the service academies as estimated for fiscal 
year 1960 


tacit escalate Sicilia tsclilapnstinldhreclaincebainilesctiidt wd lee 
Total cost Army Navy Air Force 

Operations and maintenance-._-.- ‘ad al ; $15, 788, 500 | $11,949,000 | 1 $15, 863, 000 
Military personnel______- a <a hianes $7, 876, 800 $9, 108, 000 $11, 745, 000 
Pay and allowance of cadets_ _- 3 tana pad : $4, 473, 000 $6, 383, 000 $2, 860, 000 

Total. .......- ane : $28, 138, 300 | $27, 440,000 | $30, 468, 000 
Average number of cadets ‘ : ‘ 2, 399 3, 590 1, 43 
Average cost per cadet man-year aa ae Me $11, 730 $7, 644 | $19, 842 


ppt ba sss sessed 
Note.—It will be recognized that average costs fluctuate with the amount of operations and mainte” 

nance funds required in any given year and with increases for civilian and military personnel resulting 

from pay increases. : | 
1 Figure included in President’s budget. Funding changes subsequent to submission of the President's 

budget have reduced amount to $15,840,000. 


Based on the above data as being typical of normal costs, the cost of training | 
a cadet until graduation would be as follows: Army, $46,920; Navy, $30,576: 
Air Force, $79,448. i 

The Air Force is discontinuing the navigator program in favor of a pilot 
indoctrination program. This change together with the attainment of full cadet ; 
strength in fiscal year 1963, will result in an annual cost of $12,000 to $13,000 : 
per cadet man-year at that time, with a graduating cost of from $48,000 to | = & 
$52,000. Cadets not qualified for flying duty will graduate at a lesser cost. 

i oJ 
AVERAGE COST PER MAN-YEAR IN THE ARMY ROTC AS ESTIMATED FOR FISCAL a 
YEAR 1960 

On the basis of the fiscal year 1960 comparative cost of service academies per 
cadet man-year, comparable cost would be $327 per senior division Army ROTC A 
cadet man-year. This is the result of dividing the fiscal vear 1960 estimated n 
cost of $49 million by the average senior division enrollment of 149,830. ¢: 

However, the multitude of factors and considerations of Academy versus Army a 
ROTC are so different that it is believed no valid comparison can be made of fs 
one with the other. Some of the reasons for this are the following: tl 

1. Difference in use of officers —The Army ROTC is providing approximately 
12,000 second lieutenants each fiscal year. Approximately 900 of the distinguished Ci 
military graduates will receive a Regular Army commission upon graduation; b 
some 200 others receive a Regular Army commission during the 2-year active tr 
duty or 6-month active duty for training tour; about 5,000 will serve on 2 years | ps 
of active duty with the Army and then revert to Army Reserve service; and 
some 5,900 will serve 6 months on active duty for training as a part of their 
Army Reserve training and service. 

Conversely, the Military Academy graduate has only one type of service and 
that is as a career officer in the Regular Army. 

2. Difference in mission of Academy versus ROTC.—The mission of the Army | ol 
ROTC is to procure and train college students so that they may qualify upon $1 
graduation as commissioned officers in the Army of the United States. OU 

Conversely, the mission of the Military Academy is to prepare graduates for a 
lifetime career as an officer of the Regular Army. This includes mental develop- 
ment through a broad collegiate education leading to a bachelor of science degree; 
moral development to insure a high sense of duty and attributes of character; 
physical development essential to a lifetime career as an officer; and military 
training to provide a broad basic military education. 

Thus, the Military Academy is a comprehensive educational plant designed to 
educate, motivate and prepare graduates for a lifelong career with the Regular en 
Army; while the senior division Army ROTC program is designed to provide mili- for 


tary training only, to selected college students in order to qualify them upon 
graduation as commissioned officers for the Reserve components of the Army and | 
for the Active Army. 

3. Difference in concept of program and altritional loss during 4-year course. 
The ROTC program is presented at selected universities and colleges, on an 
elective or required basis, for all male students meeting enrollment criteria of the 
sponsoring educational institution. Arny seeks maximum basic course sent | 
division enrollment in order to have broadest possible base for observation and | 
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selectivity into the officer producing pipreneen course. While far fewer commis- 
sions are required than the level of basic course enrollment, the fundamental 
objective of broad selectivity is served. Also served is the most import unt 
national advantage of inculcating in American young men the principles of citizen- 
ship, loyalty, discipline; and rudimental but valuable understanding and training 
jn military subje cts. 

This is an Operating principal of the Army ROTC program, in which, for fiscal 
year 1960, an entering ae in or military science I class of 82,000 will pro- 
gressively reduce during the 4 years of college to the 12,000 junior officers com- 
missioned each year. The santa il loss of 70,000, or 85 percent, is long estab- 
lished experience in the Army ROTC program. Howe ‘ver, it is the large number 
of students enrolled in the basic course for a relatively nominal cadet man-year 
cost that greatly influences the cost per total senior division cadet man-year and 
reduces it to only $327. In effect, of the fiscal year 1960 senior division ROTC 
opening enrollment of 161,000, only 13,200 or 8 percent are in the senior or military 
science IV class. 

Conversely, as a Government service operated educational and training plant 
for lifelong career officers, the Military Academy controls its enrollments through 
the application of high standards of mental, moral, and physical qualifications 
which are rigidly enforced. Having attracted youth of outstanding qualifications 
from the Nation at large, sul sequent attrition is appreciably less. Of an entering 
Military Academy class opening enrollme nt of 765, 550 will be commissioned 4 
years later. The attritional loss is 215 5, or 27 percent. Additionally, in contrast 
to the ROTC, in fiseal year 1960 the Military Academy’s senior class represents 
about 22 percent (556) of the opening enrollment of 2,566. 

It is fundamental differences in the basie concepts of the two programs that 
result in 85 percent attritional loss during 4 years of Army ROTC, and 27 percent 
attritional loss during 4 years of Military Academy instruction. The two 
different percentages of attrition contribute to the marked difference in the 
Army ROTC and Military Academy cost per cadet man-year. 

4. Difference in elements of cost—The Army ROTC cadet is not a member of the 
Army. Therefore, Federal Government support is related only to the studies of 
military science and tactics. The ROTC cost of pay to cadets is about $10 per 
cadet man-year; the educational institution provides the physical plant for both 
academic and military study; the educational institution provides all staff and 
faculty except for military subjects; and the student himself pays the necessary 
tuition and other expenses of college attendance. 

Conversely, the Military Academy cadet is a member of the Army. Pay to 
cadets is $1,3 34 per cadet man-year; the physical plant is provided and operated 
by the Army; all staff and faculty, both for normal academic and military adminis- 
tration and study, are provided by the Army; and the Military Academy cadet 
pays no tuition or other expenses of college attendance. 


PROPORTION OF ROTC OFFICERS 


Senator ELLENDER. We have almost twice as many officers coming 
out of the ROTC program and the cost per man is $300 as against 


$11,000 per year for the Academy students. That is something we 
ought to look into. 


Senator CHavez. That is why we want those figures. 
You may proceed, General. 


SENIOR Division ENTERING ENROLLMENT 


General Warren. My last chart shows the senior division ROTC 
entering enrollment for the 3 years, and the number of commissions 
for each year. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 
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U.S. Army ROTC 


— 


Actual, hecin)Actual, hezin| Estimated 
ROTC fiscal vear fiscal vear bevin fice 

1959 1960 year 19¢ 1 
ee ne eC an ‘ Be oe ' 77, 441 82, 387 R4, 200 
2d year ba: ie bee ae : Seaibeeie bint 46, 872 50, 892 | 54, 090 
Ist year ar ea ed Se ts é Clas i Juda 14. 558 | 14, 433 | 14, 600 
Se I Rn on oe nw bid beset eae oie bcku wen 13, 5% 13, 217 13, 080 
ent eet) ort Pts Pept 25ST L Lf 152,461 | 160, 929 166, 0F0 
Estimated commissions..............----- a ee gee esas 12, 150 12,110 | 11, 990 


TRAINING FOR Fiscat YEAR 1961 


General WarreEeN. This budget estimate provides training for 
fiscal year 1961 entering enrollment of 166,000, which is an increase of 
about 5,000 over fiscal year 1960. All course years shown represent 
our best estimate of enrollment based on past experience and future 
projection, except the first year advanced course of 14,600, which has 
been limited to the fiscal year 1959 actual enrollment. It is estimated 
that 11,990 second lieutenants will be commissioned from the program 
in fiscal year 1961. 

This estimate includes summer camp training for 13,500 in July 1960, 
and 13,650 in June 1961. 
Provided also is training for 72,400 students in the junior division. 

Mr. Chairman, this completes my opening statement, and I appreci- 
ate your courtesy and attention. 


COMPLIANCE WITH CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTIVE 


Senator Cuavez. General, as you know, Congress has insisted that 
the Army Reserve be maintained at 300,000. Would you describe to 
the committee such changes as you have made in procedure so as to 
comply with the congressional directive. 

General Warren. I don’t believe any changes were necessary. 
However, the Department of Defense requirement that we include in 
the fiscal year 1960 strength those commissioned ROTC graduates 
taking 6-month training does operate to reduce the enlisted 6-month 
training program. We have continued to maintain the 300,000 
strength. 

Senator Cuavez. It is your purpose to try to keep it that way? 


REVISED COST OF TRAINING PROGRAM 


General WARREN. Yes, sir. 

I would like permission to confirm or correct the cost figure which 
I gave for ROTC. 

Senator CHavez. You certainly may do so. 

During last year’s hearings, General Warren, we were informed that 
the average cost per cadet man-year at the service academies was as 
follows: 1. West Point, $13,078; 2. Annapolis, $7,115; 3. Air Force 
Academy, $28,600. 

Using these figures, the cost of training a student at the Air Force 
Academy for 4 years would be $114,400. The cost at Annapolis would 
be $28,460, and at West Point the figure is $52,312. 

General WarrEN. That is the academy figure you are referring to? 
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Senator Cuavez. Yes, sir. General, on page 8 of your statement 
you indicate that Congress provided funds for an input of 44,000 
enlisted men, but that the presently approved program Is for an input 
of 35,800. How will that affect your program? 

General Warren. It has not thus far adversely affected the pro- 
gram since we have been able to maintain a strength a little over 
300,000 on the 35,800 program. We feel confident that we will be 
able to obtain an inerease in the 35,800 program if strength develop- 
ments in the last 6 months justify it as necessary to maintain the 
300,000 strength. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you very much, General. 

General McGowan, you are next. 


NATIONAL GUARD PERSONNEL, ARMY 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. DONALD W. McGOWAN, CHIEF, NA- 
TIONAL GUARD BUREAU; MAJ. GEN. CLAYTON P. KERR, 
ASSISTANT CHIEF, ARMY NATIONAL GUARD; MAJ. GEN. D. W. 
TRAUB, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET, OFFICE, COMPTROLLER 
OF THE ARMY; BRIG. GEN. M. W. SCHEWE, DEPUTY ASSISTANT 
CHIEF OF STAFF FOR RESERVE COMPONENTS; COL. C. G. MET- 
CALFE, CHIEF, COMPTROLLER DIVISION, ARMY NATIONAL 
GUARD; COL. WILLIAM A. SUSSMANN, OFFICE, COMPTROLLER 
OF THE ARMY; CHARLES F. STIER, ARMY COMPTROLLER DIVI- 
SION, NGB; GEORGE E. FRAZER, CHIEF, PROGRAM AND MAN- 
AGEMENT BRANCH, ARMY COMPTROLLER DIVISION, NGB. 


Program and financing 


























1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
Program by activities: 
Direct obligations: Military personnel costs- - ..----| $208, 872, 835 | $234, 961,000 | $199,000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: Military pe rsonnel costs... ---- 896, 006 840, 000 1, 100, 000 
SI COM MRIIIEININI  cnscas bs sss sgriinmyrateincricitnenealninin chaise tem nail 209, 768, 841 235, 801, 000 200, 100, 000 
Financing: 
Comparative transfers to other accounts-..-............---- BA OO ih iieinnewtcsgsd Ligne donne 
Advances and reimbursements from— 
TEINS b. 3 ewe lohcndacan a deneebedeaekcnbio’ —916, 354 — 280, 000 —380, 000 
Non-Federal sources ‘10 U.S.C. EES a —511, 581 — 560, 000 —720, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available-__..........--..-- Oi GE OS lon scante ddone cient aees 
Appropriation (new obligational authority)_.--.-...-_- 353, 093,000 | 234, 961, 000 199, 000, 000 
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Object classification 


—_—_ 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 





——. 
| 


Direct obligations: | | 


01 Personal services: Military..........--- -.--------| $175, 157, 422 | $191, 256,000 | $171, 267,009 
02 Travel.- is — ‘ 8,179,721 | 10, 399, 000 7, 972, 000 
03 Transportation of things eae bieas e 23, 797 25, 000 25, 000 
07 Other contractual services - - Saaaicucnks stl 34, 344 35, 000 35, 000 
08 Supplies and materials_- ’ ; ..| 23,973,856 | 31, 120, 000 | 17, 851, 000 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims- | 35, 742 | 38, 000 47, 000 
ee ee ee eee see ae 1, 467, ' 953 | 2, 088, 000 1, 803, 000 
aes é A - Le 

Total direct obligations...................... | "208, 872, 835 | 234, 961, 000 199, 000, 000 

Reimbursable obligations: 

01 Personal services: Military--- eek aaa 113, 714 | 120, 000 120, 000 
08 Supplies and materials. _782, 292 | 720, 000 980, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations.._-------- Seesee el " 896, 006 840, 000 . 100, 000 
Total obligations - - - 5 dB a ha clr | 209, 768, 841 235, 801, 000 200, 100, 000 


ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


General McGowan. I would like to take this opportunity to 
present General Kerr, who succeeded me as Assistant Chief, Army 
National Guard. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I welcome this 
opportunity to again appear before you to report the activities of the 
Army National Guard. We are here today to request funds in support 
of National Guard personnel, Army, during fiscal 1961. 

We are presenting a fiscal 1961 budget for National Guard person- 
nel, Army, of $199 million to support a beginning strength of 400,000 
and an ending strength of 360,000 contained in 4,500 units and 
including an input of 28,000 recruits into the 6-month training program 

The National Guard personnel, Army, justification is submitted in 
accordance with the Department of Defense military personnel costs 
project structure, consistent w ith the presentation of other service 
Reserve components. It presents pay, allowances, and other support- 
ing requirements by training activity such as annual field training, 
active duty for training, and inactive duty armory training each 
separately for officers and for enlisted personnel. 

Before proceeding with fiscal year 1961 budget for National Guard 
personnel, Army, I would like to review for you certain accomplish- 
ments during fiscal 1959, our major programing for fiscal 1960, and 
to state the Federal and State missions assigned the Army National 
Guard in its dual status as a Federal and as a State force. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS, 1959 


FEDERAL MISSION 


In accordance with the traditional military policy of the United 
States, it is essential that the strength and organization of the Army 
National Guard and the Air National Guard as an integral part of the 
first line defenses of the United States be maintained and assured at 
all times. Whenever Congress determines that more units and organi- 
zations are needed for the national security than are in the regular 
components of the ground and air forces, the Army National Guard 
of the United States and the Air National Guard of the United States, 
or such parts of them as are needed, together with such units of other 
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Reserve components as are necessary for a balanced force, shall be 
ordered to active Federal duty and retained as long as so needed. 

Pursuant to this statutory Federal mission, the Army National 
Guard is “‘an integral part of the first line defense.”’ 


STATE MISSION 


To provide sufficient organizations in each State, so trained and 
equipped as to enable them to function efficiently at existing strength 
in protection of life and property and preservation of the peace, order, 
and public safety, under competent orders of the State authorities. 


STRENGTH 
The Army National Guard program is keyed to strength. This 
first chart depicts a 5-year strength summary: the solid blue bars 


depict the authorized end strength by fiscal years, the red line actual. 
(The chart referred to follows: ) 


ARMY NATIONAL GUARD STRENGTH 


THOU. 
450 


AUTHORIZED 
_———- END STRENGTH 
425; ! 


ACTUAL 


FY 58 FY 59 i  FY60 


CHANGES IN STRENGTH 


General McGowan. Strength in fiscal 1957 opened at 404,000, 
progressed to an all-time high of 484,000 on March 31, and was 
reduced to 422,000 in June to come within the authorized end strength 
for fiseal 1957. In fiscal 1958 strength was again reduced to meet the 
authorized end strength of 400,000. 

Throughout fiscal 1959 strength declined steadily due largely to the 
limitation on procurement of 6-month trainees. By May 31, 1959, 
we had only 383,000 on board, but by June 30, 1959, because funds 
were released, we again reached 400,000. Our December 31, 1959, 
strength was 395,700. We expect it to go above 400,000 early in the 
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second half of this fiscal year, and we expect to maintain a strength in 
excess of 400,000 for the balance of the fiscal year. 

Next shown, by the hachured blue bar, is the budgetary end 
strength for fiscal 1961. As indicated by the broken blue line, the 
budget supports a beginning strength of 400,000 and an end stre ngth of 
360, 000. The reduction of 40,000 will be accomplished by e urtailing 
recruitme nt of 6-month trainees during fiscal 1961. 


RECRUITMENT 


This next chart shows the fiscal 1961 recruitment program for the 
Army National Guard. 
(The chart referred to follows:) 


Budgeted fiscal year 1961 procurement program 


Opening strength_-_-_-_--- Sidvaort deed od kere oa tebe tr usuieeeiiren baie 100, 000: 
eee ee RENTS ae ES é x sn hcmicass, Le CO 
Gains: 


1. Take 6 in fiscal year 1961___..._._....-.--.-- SIS) AY6,. 000 
2. 6-month training deferred to fiscal year 1962 . 18, 000 
3. Veterans. ....-...- ; Poca oe 8, 000 
4. RFA obligors_ : isc eared iciedvcz ca sia 
5. Transfer from inactive National Guard______- Pen 3, 000 
‘ 
3 


6. Enlisted from other Reserve components , 000 


ay Ae Soe Swit e sew Sa 3, 000 

‘Total S818... .<<..- ; : | 61, 000 
Reduction to reach budget strength____________~- a : | ‘ 40, 000 
Closing strength__--- Den ras Ste ae 8 ee BS 2 iy is re ae -" 360, 000 


BEGINNING STRENGTH 


General McGowan. The beginning strength is 400,000 and the 
ending strength is 360,000, a net loss of 40,000. Seven sources of 
enlisted gains are shown. First, 6-month trainees enlisted in fiscal 
1961 who will take training in fiscal 1961; second, 6-month trainees 
enlisted in fiscal 1961 but who must take training in fiscal 1962; 
third, veterans; fourth, Reserve Forces Act obligors; fifth, transfers to 
an active status from the inactive National Guard; sixth, enlistees 
from other Reserve components; and, seventh, miscellaneous sources 
such as personnel with special technical skills and Alaskan scouts. 

With respect to the first category, those men who enlist in and take 
their 6-month training in the same fiscal year. We procured 22,000 
of these in fiscal 1957, increasing successively to 52,600 programed 
for this fiscal year. The fiscal 1961 budget will permit the procure- 
ment of 15,000 such 6-month trainees. 

I have presented strength and 6-month training in some detail 
because I am sure you realize their key importance to our roles and 
missions, as well as to the mobilization readiness of the Army National 


Guard. 


REORGANIZATION OF NATIONAL GUARD 


I will now cover the reorganization of the Army National Guard 
under the pentomic structure. 
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ORGANIZATION 


The past year witnessed the most extensive reorganization of the 
Army National Guard in its history. Originally expected to require 
a period of 2 years, it was completed by October 21, 1959, in 10 months. 
This conversion of its divisions and supporting units to the pentomic 
structure has greatly strengthened the posture of the Army National 
Guard in all aspects of organization, training, and mobilization 
potential. = ha re 

Twenty-six of the twenty-seven Army National Guard divisions 
reorganized prior to annual field training in 1959 as well as 76 percent 
of the nondivisional supporting units. 

The reorganized Army National Guard retains 21 infantry divisions 
and 6 armored divisions plus 2,066 units of nondivisional combat and 
service support units. The number of company-size units has been 
reduced by 800 to the present total of 4,500. 


ORGANIZATIONS OF SERVICES 


This chart shows the infantry organization in blue, artillery in red, 
armor in yellow, and in green all others. 
(The chart referred to follows:) 


, ' ARMY NATIONAL GUARD ORGANIZATION © 
400,000 STRENGTH AND 4500 UNITS 
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New MOsBILIzATION CONCEPT 


General McGowan. A new concept in mobilization planning was 
initiated as a part of the reorganization. Under this new concept 
Army National Guard organizations are designated to three priorities 
based on the phased mobilization requirements of the Active Army 
as required to meet its deployment schedules. Organizations and 
units assigned to the highest mobilization priority are given the 
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highest manning levels thus permitting them to achieve that degree 
of mobilization readiness required by their mobilization missions. 


Priorities are defined as follows. | ( 
| ful 
PRIORITY I she 
(a) Those Army National Guard missile units participating in the cat 
active air defense of the United States. at | 
(6) Battle groups and combat and service support battalions re- 71) 
quired to round out Active Army Forces. II 
anc 
PRIORITY II unl 
‘ eit ‘ fp eis ‘ i and 
Those Army National Guard divisions and supporting units com- 
prising the Re ady Reserve Strategic Force designed for early deploy- 
ment in back of the divisions of the Active Army. 
PRIORITY III 
. 
The remaining divisions and supporting units of the Army National Nat 
Guard necessary to accomplish the subsequent steps in the expansion T 


of the wartime Army. Selected divisions and units in priority II] 
are further identified as the Reserve components contingency forces 
with priority of strength and materiel support to reconstitute the 
Ready Reserve STRAF when those priority II forces have been 
deployed. 

STRENGTH OF GUARD BY PRIORITIES 


This chart shows the breakout of the strength of the Army National 


Guard by pr‘orities. 
(The chart referred to follows:) 


ARNG TROOP STRUCTURE 
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STRENGTH ALLOCATION 


General McGowan. The height of each bar reflects the percent of 
full TOE authorized for each priority. Air defense missile units are 
shown in green, nondivisional units in red, and divisions in blue. 

The strength allocation in each priority is as follows: 56,000 allo- 
cated to priority I units, 34 air defense NIKE battalions organized 
at 84 percent full TOE, 484 nondivisional support units organized at 
71 percent, and at 52 percent of full TOE; 133,000 allocated to priority 
II units, 6 divisions and 764 nondivisional support units at 71 percent, 
and at 52 percent of TOE strength; 216,000 allocated to priority III 
units, 1 division at 71 percent, 20 divisions at 65 percent, 60 percent, 
and 55 percent; and 652 nondivisional units at 52 percent. 


INDIVIDUAL TRAINING PROGRESS 
TRAINING 


This next chart shows the individual training progress of the Army 
National Guard. 
The chart referred to follows:) 


' ARMY NAT'L GUARD 
INDIVIDUAL TRAINING PROGRESS 
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General McGowan. It shows that by virtue of (1) prior service 
with the Active Forces, (2) 6-month training with the Active Army, 
and (3) by nearly 3 years basic training with the National Guard, 


almost 100 percent of Army National Guardsmen have completed 
individual basic training. 


51184—60-——29 
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RESULTS OF INCREASING NUMBER OF 6-MONTH TRAINEES 


As you can see, the increasing number of 6-month trainees, in red, 
are the primary reason for the total individual training progress of 
the guard. Being individually basically trained, the Army National 
Guard has been devoting its training effort to unit training for over g 
year, which gives assurance that it can produce mobilization ready 
units fully prepared to meet deployment schedules in the discharge of 
their assigned missions. This condition will not change in fiscal 196} 
except as the number of longer servicemen basically “trained by the 
National Guard declines, w hile at the same time the number of mep 
with prior service and 6-month training with the Active Army will 
increase. 

This budget provides for a minimum of 15 days field training, with 
emphasis on unit tactical training. It also provides for 48 armory 
drills, with greater numbers being devoted to weekend training based 
on all day drills and multiple drill for which we provide subsistence 
for enlisted men. A high level of attendance is expected to continue. 


SCHOOLS 


The Army National Guard will continue to conduct an extensive 
school program supporting attendance of 9,000 offcers and men at 
Active Army service schools and at Army area schools. Army service 
schools are the principal school activity, to which approximately 
85 percent of the funds in the school program are allotted. 

Army National Guardsmen attend the same courses as Active Army 
personnel. The courses vary in length, the average being 3 months, 
They consist primarily of basic and advanced training ‘for officers, 
and specialized and technical courses for enlisted men to qualify them 
to perform effectively in their current military assignments, and to 
qualify for advanced ranks. A considerable number of officers and 
enlisted men were required to be retrained by reason of change of 
branch under the recent reorganization thereby increasing the require- 
ment for Army service school attendance. 

Army area schools primarily provide basic enlisted specialist courses 
such as those for auto mechanics, clerks, and cooks. 


That part of our school program of which the Army National Guard 


is most proud is the officer candidate schools. The Army National 
Guard has three officer candidate programs. An enlisted man may 
attend (1) the 22-week active Army candidate course, or (2) special 
11-week officer candidate courses conducted by the Active Armyat 
Fort Benning, Ga. and Fort Sill, Okla., and (3) he may attend a De- 
partment of Army accredited State officer candidate school, now 
established in 43 States. The U.S. Army Infantry School prescribes 
the standards and provides the lesson material for these State officer 
candidate schools, and it also grades all examinations. Calendar year 
1960 enrollment in these State officer candidate schools will approx 
mate 3,000 cadets. 


FiscaL YEAR 1961 BupGretT EsTIMATE 


I have covered the major activities of our National Guard program | 
in fiscal 1959 and 1960. I would now like to proceed with the budget 
estimate for fiscal 1961. The $199 million request providing for 8 
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360,000 end strength for fiscal 1961 is a $36 million reduction below 
the fiscal 1960 appropriation of $235 million which supports an average 
strength of 400,000. In comparison with fiscal 1960, the fiscal 1961 
budget reflects armory drill and field training support for the reduced 
strength at the same high rates of attendance. It further provides 
for a decrease of 35,000 trainee input into the 6-month training pro- 

am below the fiscal 1960 program. I will now present to you the 
objectives of our program as they relate to the request for funds. | 

The request for $199 million provides funds for clothing, including 
uniform allowances for officers; pay and allowances, subsistence, 
travel and transportation for 345,100 personnel attending annual field 
training; 321,100 man-years of weekly drill attendance; 8,600 guards- 
men attending Army service schools, and 400 at Army area schools. 
It also provides for the input of 28,000 trainees to the 6-month training 
program. The decrease of $36 million below fiscal 1960 is reflected 
in the input of 35,000 less trainees during fiscal 1961 into the 6-month 
training program; and reduction of armory drill and field training 
support because of the decrease to a 360,000 end strength. 


SUMMARY 


That the Army National Guard today, reorganized to the pentomic 
concept and with training emphasis on unit training, is now at the 
highest state of mobilization readiness in the peacetime history of this 
Nation, reflects the sustained support over the years on the part of 
Congress, the Department of the Army, and the States. 

This trained force has been given mobilization roles based on ap- 
proved war plans, and on a phased mobilization with a view to prompt 
deployment overseas in support of the roles and mission assigned the 
Army of the United States. 

Senator ELLENDER. How many officers receive a commission per 
year from this school? 


OFFICER CANDIDATE SCHOOL 


General McGowan. We have an enrollment of 3,000 candidates in 
the State officer candidate school, and I would have to give you the 
precise figure for the record at this point, if that will be acceptable. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

As of July 1, 1959, during the field training phase of the 43 State officer candidate 
schools, 2,700 were enrolled. This total had been reduced by elimination on 
December 31, 1959, to an enrollment of approximately 1,620. 


CoMPARISON Witnh ROTC anp West Point 


Senator ELLENDER. How do those officers compare with the ROTC 
and the graduates of West Point? 

General McGowan. I feel that the officer candidate school gradu- 
ates, with the training they have had in the ranks, become very 
effective officers. I believe that the West Point graduate, upon 
joining the Active Army, is at that time the best qualified officer we 
have in the service. I believe as time goes on the gap is closed to a 
substantial degree by our OCS graduates. I am a very strong sup- 
porter of the officer candidate school program. 
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Cost or OCS TRAINEES 


Senator ELLtENDER. What does it cost the Government to com. 
mission one of these officers? 

General McGowan. We have not calculated that, but we can insert 
a valid figure at this point. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Cost of officer candidate school program 





Cost per student, fiscal year 1960 


Regular OCS | Special OCS | State OCS1 





a NI a eeshctianinirinnenesthlbdabinsbiny | $2, 006 $1, 143 $252 
Indirect costs, ARNG-_-.--------- ni ica esenenakac nes tases Pa ee el li 115 
ONE UES CACO ANTI bo nk orev idc ic eniinaddss-nnsncs | 4, 500 2, 100 0 
eh Oe ke ee ast ik 6, 506 3,243] 367 
—————— 


1 State officer candidate schools are operated by the State. Guard personnel attending these schools are 
furnished subsistence and instructional material at a cost of $27 per student. The candidate enrolled in 
the State OCS program participates in annua! field training in lieu of attending with his parent organization 
This cost of approximately $225 is included even though the individual would otherwise participate at 
field training with his parent organization. The estimated indirect cost of $115 includes $90 for the admin. 
istrative costs and $25 for trainor costs while at annual field training. 


Nore.—Army National Guard costs include pay and allowances, subsistence and travel costs, 


Indirect costs, Active Army include, pro rata share of facilities costs, instrue- 
tional and material costs, operation and maintenance of equipment. 
The courses consists of the following hours of instruction: 


Hours 
Paomine te ee. Bet oo U2. manger) ever Tl adeel “4% vert - ede ne ges 2 
Poesia ARNG OG 5 on 4 nisniwndincwesccnes ary a ae an 
RN lg 8 es Bi cell A Die ce MTR A 5 in As a ee _ 248 


COMMISSIONED OFFICERS RECEIVED IN GUARD 


Senator Etuenpver. I would like to make the comparison. 

General McGowan. We are very pleased with the fact that we are 
receiving commissioned officers in the guard now, an increasing 
number annually, of Reserve Officer Training Corps graduates. 
Four years ago, because of the requirement they all participate on 
active Federal service for 2 years, we received almost none, and | 
would like to put in the figures to show the gradual increase annually. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

The Army National Guard has received second lieutenants from the following 
sources: 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year | First half fis- 








1957 1958 1959 | cal year 1960 

' De 4 SDAUrE an a 74 heh eae 
ODE ACUVS ALY. 6 on a cncnncccccccssceiacsnsie= 209 227 | 322 17 
aa eemacgtneipnianh wereaenaetnnmints 318 620 1, 042 749 
eG iid din naderdaw nine ne sweannetesas | 110 300 482 | ll 
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Average annual cost per cadet fiscal year 1960, Active Army and Reserve components 


Regular Army: 
i OT SAID sera <rntcah gin vs bees qin dale dap ed tad bee Melle $11, 73 


Diicer CANGIGAE, PONOOS - 56:5 ane cauasalsa nid tive was wall sea ediabneloas 6, 500 
National Guard: 

meguiar Omcer, Candidate Sooo). .... .4 -.ccteuius cuwdaciens—b 6, 500 

Special Officer Candidate School................-4.4-.-52+-+--- 3, 243 

Btate Officer Candidate School... 2... cn ccccccance ates 367 
Reserve Officer Training Corps: Senior division ROTC._._...----_--- 327 


Cut IN NATIONAL GUARD 


Senator CHAavez. General, you have always been extremely frank 
with the committee. What do you think of the reduction in strength? 
Congress has insisted that we have a National Guard strength of 
400,000, and higher authority, as one general put it here yesterday, 
wants to cut your personnel by 40,000. What about this? I know 
you are a good soldier and that you will support the budget, but I 
would like to get your own views on the matter. 

General McGowan. | sought to explain in showing this chart 
(priorities I, II, and Id) that the units of the National Guard are 
phased into the mobilization structure of the Active Army in the event 
of an emergency and the strength within the individual units is highest 
in those units which go first. I can only say that any reduction in 
that strength will impair their mobilization readiness. We have 
under this proposed budget only two ways of effecting the reduction 
(1) by applying the reduction across the board or (2) by eliminating 
units which would entail the elimination in round figures of 400 units, 
the equivalent of 5 divisions. So, in either alternative—and all 
implications are now being studied, sir—I view the end result with 
apprehension. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you very much. 


Army NATIONAL GUARD STRENGTH 


Senator Cuavez. At this point in the record I shall insert a letter 
from Senator Hubert Humphrey, together with an enclosure from 
Major General Nelson, dealing with the strength of the Army National 


Guard. 


(The two letters referred to follow:) 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEB ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, 
February 29, 1960. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAveEz, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Defense of the Committee on Appropriations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CuHAvez: Enclosed is a letter from Maj. Gen. J. E. Nelson, the 
adjutant general of the Minnesota National Guard, which offers what I think 
a very lucid argument in favor of appropriations to maintain the Army National 
Guard at its present strength and effectiveness. 

I want the subcommittee to know that I oppose reduction of the Army National 
Guard from 400,000 to 360,000 men. I respectfully urge the subcommittee to 
recommend an increase in the administration’s fiscal 1961 budget to allow mainte- 
nance of a 400,000-man force. I strongly favor appropriation of necessary funds 
to sustain 62,000 6-month trainees annually. 

I feel strongly that the Army National Guard should not be reduced in its 
force, particularly because of reduction in forces in the Regulary Army. 

Best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Huspert H. HumpHrey. 
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FEBRUARY 17, 1960, 
Hon. Hupert H. HuMPHREY, 
U.S. Senator, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Senator Humpurey: With apologies for imposing on your busy time, | 
feel compelled to write you with reference to budgetary matters which pertain 
to the Army National Guard of Minnesota and of the United States, which we 
feel are of tremendous importance to the future effectiveness of this Reserve 
component in fulfilling its responsibilities as a ready reserve of the Army of the 
United States. 

As you know, the Army National Guard budget has for the past 2 years been 
presented to the Congress on the basis of reducing the strength of this force from 
an average of 400,000 to 360,000. Each year, the Congress, following full and 
complete hearings in connection therewith, has seen fit to increase the budget to 
the extent necessary to be assured that the Army National Guard would be 
maintained at a strength in the vicinity of 400,000. 

The fiscal year 1961 budget as presented to Congress again contemplates a 
reduction of the Army National Guard to 360,000 and as in the past 2 years, it 
also only provides funds for an input of 6-month trainee of 28,000. The Depart- 
ment of the Army and the Department of Defense, together with the National 
Guard Bureau, have concluded that if the National Guard is to remain effective 
and in the highest possible degree of readiness, it must be maintained at 400,000, 
Particularly is this true in view of previous heavy reductions which have been 
applied to the Regular Army. There is certainly sound logic in the proposition 
that we should not reduce the strength of our Reserve Forces of the Army con- 
currently with the reduction of the Regular Establishment but rather with the 
reductions of the Regular Establishment, increases should be effected in the Re- 
serve Forces. 

In the concern which Congress is currently demonstrating in connection with 
the missile program, I sincerely trust that you will not lose sight of the problem 
of the strength and effectiveness of the National Guard and the importance of its 
mission not only to our country but to the State as well. 

I can assure you that the Minnesota National Guard, organized as it is in 68 
communities in the State, has reached the highest degree of effectiveness in its 
history and that it is fully capable of fulfilling the services to which it is dedicated, 
Believing that you join me and scores of thousands of our people that we should 
keep it this way, I sincerely trust you will on every appropriate occasion support 
a National Guard budget which provides for an average annual strength of 
400,000 and the minimum number of 6-months trainees necessary to support 
a strength of 400,000, which is 62,000 annually. 

Yours very truly, 
J. E. NELson, 
Major General, MNG, The Adjutant General, 


CoMMITTEE RECESS 


Senator Cuavez. The committee will stand in recess until next 
Wednesday morning at 10 a.m. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p.m., Friday, February 19, 1960, the com- 
mittee adjourned until 10 a.m., Wednesday, February 24, 1960.) 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 1224, 
New Senate Office Building, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Chavez, Robertson, Saltonstall, Smith, and 


Dworshak. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


STATEMENTS OF VICE ADM. W. R. SMEDBERG III, USN, CHIEF OF 
NAVAL PERSONNEL; CAPT. JACOB A. LARK, USN, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF FOR EDUCATION AND TRAINING (BUPERS); AND CAPT. 
RICHARD B. LYNCH, USN, DIRECTOR, PLANS DIVISION (BUPERS) 


Program and financing 


| 


| 








| 1959actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
| 
: | 
Program by activities: 
Direct obligations: | | 
1. Pay and allowances... -.-...--.-- _..--| $2,277, 527,910 | $2, 281,516,000 | $2,326, 225, 000 
2. Subsistence in kind_ I 145, 789, 708 | 137, 415, 000 134, 488, 000 
3. Movements, permanent change of station... _. 128, 543, 740 | 130, 000, 000 124, 400, 000 
PE Oi cdticninvdtaunith abaawnwn ---| 3, 146, 507 2, 769, 000 2, 887, 000 
Total, direct obligations..-__- y oe 2,5 55: 55, 007, 865 2, 561, 700, 000 2, 588, 000, 000 
mateehermabie obligations: | 
Pay and allowances. .--.-...------- ee) 2. 133, 867 | 1, 979, 000 1, 979, 000 
2. Subsistence in kind... _-- i 24, 626, 242 30, 271, 000 29, 971, 000 
3. Movements, permanent change of station. ___| 28, 083 50, 000 50, 000 
Total, reimbursable obligations __-......---| 26, 788, 192 32, 300, 000 32, 000, 000 
Fetal, NOVY. «..-«-. dipeedbbueidls bacrka 2, 581, 796, 057 2. 584, 000, 000 2, 620, 000, 000 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance transferred from— 
“Navy stock fund”’ (72 Stat. 711; 73 Stat. 38, 366; 
1961 appropriation act) SS sap — 120, 000, 000 —75, 000, 000 — 60, 000, 000 
‘‘Navy industrial fund’’ (72 Stat. WM epcccanes ss ~~ BG, GOR OG hs cde cant rensacueh-domncdandeaceue 
Advances and reimbursements from— 
SNE 5 cance wctaasekocndnonnae —15, 098, 759 —19, 294, 000 —19, 165, 000 
Non-Federal sources (5 U.S.C. 171m-l, 172d, | 
172d-1; 10 U.S.C. 6086-7) - Reka e hee —11, 689, 433 —13, 006, 000 —12, 835, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available ___....---- GRAD bic ccaadaccasccccctsnedleacetcun 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) _------ | 2, 420, 618, 200 2, 476, 700, 000 2, 528, 000, 000 
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Object classification 


| 1959 actual 


. ; | 
1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
| 


eS 

Direct obligations: 
Q1 Personal services, military..............--.. ----| $2, 242, 745, 102 | $2, 235, 878,000 | $2. 271, 060, 009 
Oe WAGs dekc bh obecied chee deeds decbchocsceduied 57, 765, 975 61, 351, 000 | 59, 454, 000 


03 Transportation of I ee te 48, 503, 732 46, 863, 000 44, 236, 009 
05 Rents and utility services_..............--.--.- 1, 456, 356 | 17, 790, 000 | 23, 406, 000 
07 Other contractual services. -.....................] 9, 696, 159 11, 906, 000 11, 699, 000 
08 Supplies and materials... ...-.....--..---------- 146, 784, 403 | 136, 623, 000 | 133, 625, 000 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims.....-- | 13, 144, 929 | 2, 055, 000 1, 757, 000 
13. Refunds, awards, and SCROTTIIGIOS oc cincanccon= G01, O00 Iocncenna a lies deans: Sane 
14 Interest. eccinctaueeswnsnaeel 293, 096 271. 000 | 271, 000 
15 Taxes and asse ssments. a lec | 34, 010, v74 } 38, 963, 000 | 42, » 492, 000 
Total, direct obligations..............-- a lal 2, 555, 007, 865 | 51, 700, 000 2, 588, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: | | 
01 Personal services, military.......-......-.--..- 1, 504, 224 1, 979, 000 | 1, 979, 000 
02 Travel...--. a a ee 28. 083 50, 000 50, 000 
05 Rents and utili ty: services acer jem 629, 643 sa oie cea eee ons Se nena ee 
68 Banrméles and material.........<...-..-<...<..- 2 , 626, 242 30, 271, “000 29, 1, 971 000 
Total, reimbursable obligations.........-.-..-- 26, 788, 192 32, 300, 000 32, 000, 000 
Rn SRNR iid och a ei cdcadeerababuese 2, 581, 796, 057 2, 584,000,000 | = 2, 620, 000, 000 





GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator CHavez. The committee will come to order. 

Admiral Smedberg, you may proceed. 

Admiral SmMepsera. This is my first opportunity to discuss with 
vou the requirements for supporting the military personnel of the 
Department of the Navy. It is a distinct privilege and a pleasure. 

The Secretary of Defense, the Secretary of the Navy, the Chief of 
Naval Operations, and others have already testified concerning the 
general readiness of the Navy. [shall confine my statement to naval 
personnel matters and direct my remarks primarily to the funding 
considerations under the two military personnel appropri: itions: 
“Military personnel, Navy,” and ‘‘Reserve personnel, Navy.” 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, Navy 


The beginning and end strength of the Regular Navy for fiscal vear 
1961 is planned at 619,000. This includes an end-of-vear strength of 
69,700 officers, 543,300 enlisted personnel, and 6,000 officer candidates. 
That should give an average strength during the vear of 618,959 
(69,953 officers, 543,302 enlisted personnel, and 5,704 midshipmen 
and students in the various officer candidate programs of the Regular 
Navy). 

To support the average strength of the Regular Navy for fiscal 
year 1961, our budget request is for $2,588 million under the appro- 
priation ‘Military personnel, Navy.” Of this amount $60 million is 
proposed to be made available by transfer of an unobligated balance 
from the Navy stock fund. 

Senator Cuavez. How many midshipmen will graduate at the 
Academy? 

Admiral Smepserc. We will have about 800 graduates. 


INCREASED COSTS 


The increase in financial requirements from 1960 to 1961 is $36.3 
million. This rise in cost is due mainly to increased basic allowances 
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for quarters, commuted rations, and basic pay rates. Among the 
factors that increase the basic allowances for quarters and commuted 
rations is the steadily increasing dependent population. More of our 
people are married and the number of dependents per person is increas- 
ing each year. For instance, from September 1958 to September 1959, 
our dependent population increased approximately 2 percent. 


DISTRIBUTION OF STRENGTH 


Of the total Regular Navy strength, 11.26 percent will be officers, 
87.77 percent will be enlisted personnel on active duty with the fleet 
and in the Naval Establishment, 0.97 percent will be on duty under 
instruction as officer candidates. 

The ratio of officers and petty officers to total strength has been 
carefully developed. Maximum performance requires a well-balanced 
force, With sufficient officer personnel to provide leadership, adminis- 
tration, and supervision, and to man the vital new power-propelled 
equipment and sophisticated weapon systems so as to carry on our 
peacetime operations and at the same time to be ready to act in any 
emergency. The 11.26 percent applicable to the officer strength has 
been approved by the Secretary of Defense. Our authorized petty 
officer percentage is 55.5; the budget for 1961 is based on 55.2 percent. 
The percent budgeted for is an improvement over the 1960 ratio of 
53.3. 

The Navy is facing new and additional requirements for officer 
personnel for the National Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
POLARIS, Navy Tactical Data System, and for representation at the 
Department of Defense level. In order to attempt to provide these 
requirements, assignments in other essential areas must necessarily 
be restricted. 

Functionally, our strength will be deployed as follows: 62 percent 
to the operating forces, of which 57 percent are assigned directly 
to the fleet and fleet air units, and 5 percent to fleet operating bases; 
16 percent to support activities such as the airbases inside continental 
United States, the naval districts, and the industrial complex of the 
Shore Establishment; 16 percent to training; and 6 percent to non- 
availables, including transients, patients, and prisoners. 


MANNING LEVEL 


In fiscal year 1961, the active ships and aircraft of the Navy will be 
manned at approximately 81.5 percent of wartime complement. This 
is three-tenths percent higher than the fiscal year 1960 manning level, 
and is regarded as the minimum figure adequate for ship manning in 
view of our cold war deployment responsibilities. For comparison, 
it is below the manning level of 84 percent which was in effect prior 
to the Korean conflict, and even further below the level for best peace- 
time effectiveness, considered to be 87 percent. 

The new more complex ships, aircraft, and weapon systems demand 
officers and petty officers in greater numbers for administration, 
supervision, and operation. When we place modern, complex, effec- 
tive ships, aircraft, and weapon systems into operation, there is a 
requirement for more and better trained people. 
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RETENTION OF PERSONNEL 


Programs to encourage the retention of qualified personnel on active 
duty are being continued and expanded wherever feasible. There js 
a favorable upward trend. As you well know, we are bending every 
effort to minimize the costly loss of trained personnel before realizing 
full benefit of their training and invaluable experience. 

Even though we are experiencing an improvement in our first-term 
reenlistments, it will require some 89,000 new recruits in fiscal year 
1961 to maintain our enlisted strength. This reenlistment rate has 
increased from 9 percent in 1955 to 23.4 percent in 1959. The rate 
anticipated for 1960 is 23.7 percent and for 1961, 25.6 percent. Ip 
the career reenlistments, the percent has increased from 73.2 in 1955 
to an estimated high of 92.8 in 1960. 


CAREER REENLISTMENTS 


Senator CHAvEz. What is the average age of the career reenlist- 
ments? 

Admiral SmMepBrera. I do not believe I can give you that. May] 
refer that question to Captain Lynch? I suspect that is a hard one 
to get. 

Senator CHAvez. I am trying to find out the reenlistments of the 
career men, the average age, or how long they have been in the Navy, 

Captain Lyncu. We consider a man a career person when he re- 
enlists for the first time. His age at entry, then, is at about 19 years, 
with a 4-year enlistment, so he would reenlist at approximately 2 

vears. Thereafter, sir, this group from age 23 to a normal career, 
the average then w ‘ould be about 23 plus the remainder of the career, 
or in the late 20’s. 

Senator Cuavez. Do they get proficiency ratings after that? 

Captain Lyncu. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHavez. When do they start them? 

Captain Lyncn. Any time. 

Senator Cuavez. Before the fourth year? 

Captain Lyncu. Yes, sir; as soon as they become petty officers— 
and some become petty officers within 2 years. From then on they 
are eligible for proficiency pay. 

Senator Cuavez. Giving them the proficiency pay would make 
them try to make the Navy a career? 

Captain Lyncu. Yes, sir; it is definitely an incentive. 

Senator Cuavez. Proceed, Admiral. 


EFFECT OF PAY INCREASES AND AWARDS 


Admiral SmepBerG. These encouraging increases in first-term and 
career reenlistments are attributed largely to the pay increases, 
additions of the new pay grades E-8 and E-9, and proficiency pay 
awards. 

We are encouraging personnel to reenlist by offering opportunities 
for advanced schooling, reenlisting 1 year early, preference for reas- 
signment whenever feasible, and participating in the proficiency pay 
awards. Our improved sea-to-shore rotation plan also encourages 
reenlistment. Career appraisal teams have been successful in 
acquainting personnel with these opportunities and with infor mation 
concerning the benefits accruing from a naval career. 
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QUALITY OF PERSONNEL 


The Navy will continue to plan to obtain personnel through volun- 
tary enlistments. The bulk of our enlistments is for 4 years. In 
interviewing and testing applicants, intensive efforts are made to 
select personnel with potential for training and performance in 
required military skills. This screening at the induction point raises 
the mental ability of personnel in the Navy and reduces attrition 
during periods of training and instruction. It, therefore, saves 
money 

A steady decrease in the number of courts-martial from 44,012 in 
fiscal year 1957 to 35,832 in fiscal vear 1959 indicates that the overall 
quality of naval personnel is improving. Among other things, this 
trend is related to more careful selection of recruits and reenlistees, 
early elimination of marginal performers, improved disciplinary 
methods, and increased emphasis on better leadership. 


TRAINING AND EDUCATION 


The training and educational efforts of the Navy continue to stress 
technical and scientific studies within both service schools and civilian 
institutions. The new developments in nuclear propulsion, missiles, 
other weapon systems, ships, aircraft, and submarines require ever 
greater emphasis. The improved tre ind in service education is shown 
in increased assignments of personnel to postgraduate technical and 
management courses. 

In order to assure an adequate flow of technically qualified officers 
to the fleet, enlisted personnel with the necessary potentials are 
selected for the Navy enlisted scientific education program (NESEP). 
Academic achievement and the performance of personnel now in this 

rogram are consistently high—in the upper quarter of their classes. 
heir attrition is negligible. Approximately 700 enlisted personnel 
will be in this program in fiscal year 1961. 


PERMANENT CHANGES OF STATION 


For the past several years, this committee and the Navy have been 
concerned over the cost of transportation of naval personnel, their 
dependents, and their household effects, related to changes in station. 

Much of the movement of personnel must be accomplished in order 
to maintain the strength of the Navy, permit a flow of trained per- 
sonnel to the operating forces, and provide for the return of personnel 
to civil life upon termination of their naval careers. These types of 
moves account for 61 percent of all of the moves made. Other moves 
which are difficult to control account for 7 percent of the total and 
are for administrative purposes, such as changes in home port and 
for medical and disciplinary reasons. Movement of personnel neces- 
sary for career rotation purposes and to man new ships and newly 
activated ships accounts for another 24 percent. The balance of the 
moves, 8 percent, are for school and training assignments. 

Our ‘funding requirements for fiscal year 1961 for these movements 
is $124 million. This is roughly $6 million lower than our 1960 
request ; a decrease due, primarily, to the fact that personnel turnover 
in 1961 is comparatively lower than in 1960. 

Expenditures in this area will continue to be watched carefully. 
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RESERVE PERSONNEL, NAvy 


The total strength authorized for the Naval Reserve is 530,000, 
Of this number, 129,082 are planned to be in a drill-pay status as of 
the end of fiscal year 1961, with an average of 127,812 during the 
year. In addition, there will be an average of 5,145 regular and 
6,508 contract students in the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
program and 600 students under instruction during the summer ip 
the Reserve officer candidate program. 

Senator SaLTonsTALu. I read in the paper recently about a change, 
as near as I can figure it. I did not quite understand. It is with 
respect to the Reserve training program in the colleges. I think that 
was applied directly to the Army and what Secretary Brucker said, 
Has there been any change in the naval program? 


ANTICIPATED CHANGE IN NAVY PROGRAM 


Admiral SMEpBERG. We have a change coming up, Senator Salton. 
stall. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Have the Army and Navy agreed on a 
program? 

Admiral SmMepBerG. No, sir; not on the program I think you are 
referring to; but in partial answer to your question, our regular Naval 
Reserve student is now going to be required to serve 4 years obligated 
service after graduation in 1961. At the present time they are re- 
quired to serve only 3 years. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That is good. Iam in favor of that. Iam 
referring to something to do with their college courses. The Army 
has changed its course requirements. Has the Navy? 

Admiral SMepBerG. The Navy is continually improving its courses, 
Senator Saltonstall, but we are not in consonance with the Army on 
these course changes. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. When you say you are improving them—as 
I understand, there was a change in requirements. 

Admiral SMepBERG. May I refer that question to Captain Lark, 
who is best qualified to answer that question. 


CHANGES IN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


Captain Lark. I read an article, if we are referring to the same 
article, where the Army is going to have civilians teaching the mili- 
tary. The Navy is not planning to do that. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That was not what I understood. I under- 
stood that in certain colleges in order to be in the Reserve, one would 
not be required to do certain military training or something of that 
character. 

Captain Lark. As I understand it, their drill periods remain the 
same, but instead of taking as many military subjects, they are going 
to take more regular college subjects. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Is the Navy doing anything like that? 

Captain Lark. No, sir. Not in precisely the same manner as that 
planned by the Army. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Should not the program, so far as that sort 
of thing is concerned, be the same? That would mean if the Arm 
took more humanities than the Navy did, then a boy who went throug 
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college under the naval program would have fewer opportunities for a 
fully “rounded education than those in the Army. 

Captain Lark. In general, the NROTC subjects are to a large 
extent overload on top of the basic college education courses. The 
graduates of our program are sent to sea immediately, and they must, 
Sherofore, be trained in the naval science subjects in addition to the 
fundamental educational courses taken by other college students. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I realize that. I will not bother the chair- 
man with it now, but it would— 

Senator Cuavez. I wish you would follow it up. 

Admiral SMepBerac. May we do a little research on that and submit 
it for the record? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You may investigate it, but when you use 
the word “research,”’ I fear you misuse that word so much. The 
chairman and Senator Smith and I will probably be inclined to cut 
the research appropriations, if you are going to do research, as such, 
on this. 

Admiral SMepserc. I stand corrected. We will investigate it. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. It seems to me it is very important, we will 

ay, if my boy or my grandson or the Senator’s grandson, if he goes 
into college today, and he wants to go into the Naval Reserve, 
should have a different. set of requirements for him, so far as his 
overall college training is concerned, as contrasted with the boy who 
goes into the Army. I would think it would hurt you from the 
Navy point of view if there was a different method of instruction 
and a different type ef i ie for the boy who took the Army 
Reserve rather than the Navy Reserve. As I read that, if I had a 
boy going into service, I would send him through the Army program, 

Admiral SmepRerG. After we investigate it and inform you, | 
think you will find you would be very happy to have your boy go 
into the Naval Reserve. 

Senator Cuavez. That is very laudable. I can readily see the 
difference that you explained. In the Naval Reserve, vou imme- 
diately send him to sea to perform naval functions, as such, whereas 
in the Army Reserve, it possibly would not be in that position or 
there would not be the same nee essity. 

Proceed, Admiral, 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Would you give the chairman a letter on 
that, that we can put into the record? 

Admiral SMepBERG. Yes, sir. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


CHANGES IN ROTC CoursEs or Stupy 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAvy, 

BuREAU oF NAVAL PERSONNEL, 
Washington, D.C, 

Hon, DENNIS CHAVEZ, 

U.S. Senate, Vi ‘ashington, D.C, 


My Dear SENATOR CHavez: In the hearing on February 24 before the sub- 
committee of which you are chairman, Senator Saltonstall re queste od that I advise 
you, for the record, concerning the Naval Reserve Officer Tr: aining Corps program 
with relationship to recently announced changes in the Army ROTC courses of 
study. I am pleased to accept this opportunity to answer Senator Saltonstall’s 
questions and to provide you with information concerning the Navy’s ROTC 
program in which we take justifiable pride. 
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The Army recently announced that its ROTC course of study is being reorienteq 
by shifting a proportion of its military training from the academic year jnto 
summer field training periods. This will allow increased time for regular college 
elective courses in such areas as science, psychology, and political science. I wigh 
to assure you at the outset that the Navy has previously and over a continuing 
period of years taken somewhat similar steps to assure the Naval ROTC graduate 
obtains the best possible fully rounded education. 

In addition, and as a part of his fundamental education, the Navy requires its 
NROTC students to pursue certain Navy oriented academic courses. These 
courses, together with his technical and practical training in summer cruises 
qualify the NROTC graduate to perform naval functions at sea immediately after 
graduation and without requiring further school education or training after being 
commissioned. In the following paragraphs I have outlined briefly the reasons 
we consider the Navy’s ROTC program is ideally suited to meeting a substantia] 
portion of the Navy’s particular requirements for junior naval officers. 

As I am sure you are aware, there are substantial differences between the Nayy 
ROTC program and that of the Army and Air Force ROTC’s. This is not to gay 
that one program is inferior to the others. Rather, inasmuch as the missions of 
the several services support different aspects of the defense of the Nation, it is 
natural that the objectives to be reached and the means designed therefor in the 
education of their officers will differ among the services. It is therefore to be 
assumed that each service orients its programs for educating and obtaining its 
officers in a manner to best suit its particular needs. 

I will mention a few of the differences between the Army and Navy ROTC 
programs as they are currently operating. 

The Army program is relatively large, taking place in more than 200 colleges 
and with an enrollment of more than 150,000 students. The Navy program is 
concentrated in 53 leading institutions with a current enrollment of only about 
12,000. 

All graduates of the program in both the Army and Navy are, as a matter 
of policy, commissioned and ordered to a period of active duty. Because of its 
greater size, the Army commissions annually from its ROTC program, a sub- 
stantially larger number of officers. However, a much higher percentage of 
Naval ROTC graduates are commissioned in the Regular service than is the case 
with Army ROTC graduates. 

The Army program is divided into a junior division (freshman and sophomore 
students) which is a compulsory phase in many colleges, and a senior division 
(juniors and seniors) which is usually elective. The Navy’s ROTC is a completely 
voluntary full 4-year program. 

All graduates of the Navy ROTC program, upon receipt of commissions, are 
ordered immediately to active duty to fill operational billets, usually at sea, for 
a minimum of 2 years. The Navy program is second only to the Naval Academy 
in providing career officers and is the principal source of Marine Corps career 
officers. 

At present, about 50 percent of Army ROTC graduates are ordered to a mini- 
mum of 2 years active duty, the other 50 percent are ordered to 6 months of active 
duty. In either case, Army ROTC graduates receive training in an Army branch 
service school after entering on active duty as officers, prior to assignment to 
operational billets. 

More important than any of the differences mentioned above is the fact that, 
unlike the programs of the other services, the Naval ROTC is really two pre- 
grams, each of 4 years’ duration. One, the contract program, is similar to the 
Army and Air Force programs. This one enrolls college students who volunteer 
to study certain naval science courses in college in addition to other academic 
requirements prescribed by the college. They also contract for a minimum of 
2 years of active duty after receipt of a baccalaureate degree and a commission. 
They are paid a subsistence allowance during their third and fourth years of col- 
lege and pay and travel expenses during a one-summer required cruise. 

The other NROTC program, the regular program, was authorized by Public 
Law 729, 79th Congress on August 13, 1946. This program is authorized for 
the Navy only. In it the Navy selects, by a national competition, outstanding 
candidates who, after careful screening and selection, are enrolled in colleges 
of their choice. For these candidates the Navy pays tuition, other college fees, 
and for books, plus a retainer of $50 per month for 4 years, pay and travel expenses 
for three required summer cruises. I would like to emphasize at this point, that 
these payments are not considered to be in the nature of a scholarship. They 
are assistance provided by the Navy with full expectation of future return it 
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terms of active duty and Reserve service from highly qualified naval officers. 
Graduates of this regular program are ordered to active duty as USN officers 
for a minimum of 3 years (4 years after July 1, 1961). They are encouraged 
and motivated to continue as career officers after the termination of their period 
of obligated service. We are gratified that presently about 25 percent of regular 
NROTC graduates are electing to make the Navy a career; we are hoping for an 
even greater percentage in future years. 

From the above you can see that the Navy places great store in its NROTC 
program. It is likewise of great importance to the U.S. Marine Corps as evi- 
denced by the following excerpt from a recent statement by the Commandant: 
“Since its inception, the NROTC program has been the largest single procurement 
source for appointments to second lieutenant in the Regular Marine Corps. The 
uality of these officers has been outstanding and they have provided the Marine 

orps with a group of Regular officers who would not otherwise be available.” 

The Naval ROTC has as its mission the development of well-educated naval 
officers who are qualified to serve immediately after graduation as junior officers 
in the active service, to motivate a substantial proportion of the best of these 
officers to make the Navy a career, and continually to augment the Naval Reserve 
with well-trained, experienced officers who have served not less than 2 years with 
the active forces. 

In support of this mission the Navy requires the NROTC student to pursue 
arounded academic curriculum designed to give him a thorough basic education 
and to meet all the academic requirements prescribed by the college for a bac- 
calaureate degree. In addition, the student is required to study a minimum of 
naval science courses designed to permit him to perform in a productive capacity 
in an operational billet immediately after graduation. 

To the degree considered feasible, academic courses offered by the colleges are 
employed in meeting the naval science requirements. For example, in order to 
strengthen the treatment of naval leadership, a regularly scheduled college course 
in psychology was introduced as a naval science course beginning in September 
1959. To make room for this new course, the former course in naval ordnance was 
reduced in scope by removing therefrom elements of technical training which can 
be covered during summer practical training exercises. Also, engineering students 
are permitted to substitute regular college engineering courses, such as thermo- 
dynamics, for a naval engineering course. 

Likewise, those courses that are prescribed as a part of the naval science program 
have been reoriented over the period of the past few years with a view to teaching 
them in terms of principles, theory, and conceptual knowledge, rather than on a 
basis of ‘‘hardware’’ training courses in specific mechanisms. Insofar as feasible, 
the effort is made to keep these courses on an academic plane comparable with 
other truly basic educational courses offered by the college. ‘‘Hardware’’ and the 
more technical training aspects of a naval officer’s duties have been, insofar as 
feasible, reserved for on-the-job training periods during summer cruises, thus 
providing maximum possible time in the academic year for fundamental educa- 
tion-type courses. The naval science courses now required in addition to the 
psychology and engineering courses previously mentioned are as follows: 

Seapower and its influence on history. 

Orientation to the NROTC and the naval service. 
Naval weapons. 

Navigation. 

Naval operations, with emphasis on shipboard duties. 
Principles and problems of naval leadership. 

It is significant to note that all colleges involved recognize the academic merit 
of these naval science courses by granting academic credit for their completion. 
The extent to which this credit may be counted toward a degree varies with the 
institutions concerned. In those cases in which full credit toward a degree is not 
allowed, the student is required to pursue naval science courses as an overload in 
addition to the courses required for degree purposes by the college. 

To the extent considered feasible, as previously mentioned, the courses offered 
by the college are used in meeting naval science requirements. In these cases the 
civilian faculty of the college teaches those subjects. For those courses specifi- 
cally oriented toward Navy subjects, experienced naval officers are assigned as 
members of the faculty of the college. This is necessary because the professionally 
educated naval officer is the expert in this field. Like the professionally quaiified 
engineer who teaches future engineers, the professionally qualified naval officer is 
the best teacher of Navy subjects for future Navy officers. 
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There is another important aspect pertinent to the teaching of naval subjects 
by naval officers. This is the valuable asset derived from the actual contact that 
our future naval officers will have with practicing naval officers during their 
4 formative college years. I find an excerpt from a recent letter written by the 
president of one of the Nation’s most outstanding institutions of higher learning 
particularly pertinent at this point: ‘In general, we may say that the philosophy 
of education—its methods and goals—are clearly within the province of the 
university to discover and determine. As a corollary to this, we feel that there 
is a body of knowledge and discipline common to the officers of the military pro- 
fession that can best be taught by officers. We are, therefore, wary of programs 
which envision the substitution of other academic fields for those most generally 
regarded as essentially military. Certainly there is an intimate relationship 
between all fields of knowledge, and we should strive constantly toward their 
integration; but this must be done without abandoning the integrity of any 
particular field or profession. 

“In this vein, we assume that the officers who are assigned to the university are 
competent instructors, and it is our experience that the most select body of officers 
to be found anywhere are on ROTC duty. Therefore, we believe that actual 
contact by the student with the officer instructor over the entire 4 years of his 
college career is an important factor in developing an informed and motivated 
group of junior officers.” 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, the Navy’s ROTC program is designed to give our 
graduates a liberal and basic education and at the same time qualify them as 
immediately usable junior officers for duty afloat. We enjoy an extremely 
pleasant and healthy relationship with the educational authorities in the institu- 
tions wherein our units are located. We welcome and obtain the advice and 
assistance of many of the Nation’s leading educators. There arise honest differ- 
ences of opinion at times, but, I am sure no more often, or more intense than those 
that sometimes are found among educators in different areas of specialization, 
I am sure that the Navy and its NROTC program merits and enjoys the respect 
and confidence of the great majority of the Nation’s leading educators who are 
conversant with the Navy’s aims and its programs. We intend to continue to 
merit their confidence. Likewise, I am convinced that the Navy’s ROTC is, 
under the present circumstances, the best possible program for meeting the Navy’s 
officer requirements in addition to those obtained from the Naval Academy. 

I sincerely hope that in the above I have briefly and satisfactorily set forth the 
virtues we find in our vital NROTC program. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. R. Smepserc III, 
Vice Admiral, U.S. Navy. 


SupPport OF RESERVE PERSONNEL IN DRILL Pay STATUS 


Admiral SMepserc. To support the average number of Naval 
Reserve personnel in drill pay status who will be undergoing training 
during 1961, $81,573,000 is requested under the appropriation “Re- 
serve personnel, Navy.” 

Selected Reserve: In order to increase the ability of the Naval 
Reserve to augment the Regular Navy as required, the Selected 
Reserve training program was set up during fiscal year 1959. All 
personnel in drill pay status participate in the program. They carry 
‘“‘vest pocket” orders to report to duty on assigned ships and aircraft, 
automatically, when conditions so require. Major attention is given 
to the training to be prescribed so that the Selected Reserve may be 
ready for its role when needed. Personnel holding ‘‘vest pocket” 
orders are trained in antisubmarine warfare and mine warfare and for 
augmentation of the active fleet, fleet support, and Shore Establish- 
ment. In addition to personnel in drill pay status, certain personnel 
in the active-status pool of the Ready Reserve are earmarked for 
assignment to designated ships and aircraft in reserve which will be 
activated rapidly in event of need. 
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“VEST POCKET’ ORDER 


Senator CHAVEZ. With reference to the investigation of the ‘“‘vest 
ocket”’ order, how much training do they get? 

Admiral SMepserG. Their training is continuous. They are re- 
quired, for instance, to have four dr ill periods per month aa we are 
increasing that to five drill periods. 

Senator CHAVEZ. So they W ill go continuously under drill pay? 

Admiral SMepBeErG. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHavez. And become officers? 

Admiral SMepsera. No, sir; these men are either officers or enlisted 
men and women. 

Senator CHavez. But they carry the orders so that when they are 
ready they have to go to the ship? 

Admiral SMepserG. That is correct. They even drill on their own 
ships. For instance, on a Saturday morning, a group will come to a 
ship in a naval district. The Reserve commanding officer takes over 
the ship. Every man on board is a Reserve with “the exception of 2 
Regular officers and 35 enlisted men, and these Reserve officers and 
men take the ship to sea, and train themselves, or, in some cases, 
with the fleet, and they are ready. 

Senator CHAvez. With regard to ‘‘vest pocket’’ orders mentioned 
on page 8, have you ever had a dr y run to determine the effectiveness 
of the machiner y if an emergency occurs? 

Admiral SmEpBERG. We have not yet, Mr. Chairman, had a 
Reservewide dry run. 

Senator Cuavez. Is it contemplated? 

Admiral Smepsera. In view of your interest, I think we might. 

Senator Cuavez. My interest is the safety of the country and na- 
tional defense for which you are supposed to be prepared at any and 
all times. Suppose something would happen suddenly? 


EFFICIENCY OF READY RESERVE 


Admiral SMepBerG. I feel we are prepared with our Ready Reserve. 
They will be on their post within a matter of hours. We are certain 
of that. 

There is and will be a continuing need for a healthy input of young 
commissioned officers. The regular students of the Naval Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps (NROTC), as vou know, are a primary source 
of officers to augment the output of the Naval Academy for the active 
forces of the Navy and the Marine Corps. 

The Rese rve officers, from the contract portion of the Naval Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps program, are obligated to serve 2 years 
on active duty. Those from the Regular Naval Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps program now have an obligation for 3 years’ active 
duty, which will become 4 years on July 1, 1961. The officers who 
do not rem: in, or transfer to, regular Navy, then provide an experi- 
enced source of junior officers for the Inactive Naval Reserve; 1,234 
Regular officers and 900 Naval Reserve Officer Training Corps con- 
tract officers will receive commissions during fiscal vear 1961. The 
Reserve officer candidate program—college ‘students trained during 
the summer vac tide periods—provides short-term active duty offi- 
cers. This program also supplements the input of new officers into 
the Naval Reserve; 170 officers will be commissioned from this pro- 
gram in fiscal year 1961. 


51184—60——_30 
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RESERVE OFFICER CANDIDATE PROGRAM APPROPRIATION 


To support the Reserve officer candidate programs in fiscal year 
1961, $6,427,000 is requested under the appropriation ‘Reserve per- 
sonnel, Navy,” which, added to the requirement of the drill pay 
program, totals to the $88 million requested for the Naval Reserve 
program. 

It is the sincere aim of the Navy to maintain the strength of its 
forces with a minimum expenditure of funds. Maximum readiness 
and flexibility of naval forces is ever present in our planning considera- 
tion to insure that the Navy will be capable of carrying out its role 
in peace or in war. 

This concludes my statement. I shall be pleased to furnish any 
additional information you may desire. 


OFFICERS FOR REPRESENTATION 


Senator CHavez. Admiral, will you tell the committee why you 
need more officers for representation at the Department of Defense 
level, mentioned on page 3 of your statement? 

Admiral SMEDBERG. Yes, sir. 

This is something that has surprised me since I have come back to 
Washington after an absence of 4 years. We have a requirement 
placed on us by higher authority to staff many offices in the Depart- 
ment of Defense, to have officers in the Defense Department outside 
the Office of the Secretary of aaa in various military aid groups 
all over the world. For instance, I was startled to discover that of 
our unrestricted line flag officers, of whom we have 216, 62, or one- 
third, are actually in billets outside the Navy. That has been very 
startling to me when I tried to distribute the few we have left over to 
more billets than we have bodies for flag officers. 

Senator Cuavez. What is the general effect of that situation? You 
are carrying out your work. Does that way of doing things affect 
your work at all? Does it make you short of men in other places 
where you might need them? 

Admiral SMEDBERG. Yes, sir; we are experiencing a shortage of 
senior officers. We also have a shortage of junior officers, but that 
is not due to this but rather because of the fact that we have to employ 
so many outside the Navy. 


PERCENTAGE MANNING SHIPS AND AIRCRAFT 


Senator CHAveEz. On page 3, you state that active ships and aircraft 
will be manned at approximately 81.5 percent of wartime eomplement. 
You indicate that this is the minimum figure adequate for the ship 
manning in view of the cold war. Does that actually mean that you 
have to have four men do the work that five should do? 

Admiral SMeDBERG. Yes, sir; that is what it means. 

Senator Cuavez. Can you give us some other examples where such 
a shortage exists and what has been done to compensate for that? 

Admiral SMepBeErG. Frankly, sir, in time of war, the pressure and 
the tension are greater than they are in this cold war period. We 
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have to stand longer periods at battle stations so that we require a 
few more men for each battle station to get more rest. 

In peacetime, in the cold war situation, we do not have to remain 
as long periods at our battle stations. We have many commitments 
that we carry out, but we have more opportunity to rest our personnel. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I have just about two questions The Navy 
is not using the draft at all, is it? 

Admiral SMEDBERG. It is not and has not since 1956 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You were the Superintendent at the Naval 
Academy for 2 years, were you not? 

Admiral SMEDBERG. I was. 

Senator SaLtonstaLL. The Navy can congratulate you for doing so 
much in building that stadium there. 

Admiral SMepBerG. Thank you. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION AT ACADEMY 


Senator SautonsTaLy. It has always seemed to me, as a visiting 
member of the visitors committee down there, that Annapolis is 
handicapped by the problem of maintenance and the personnel prob- 
lem of the establishment there. Could you tell us anything about 
that? Do you agree with that thought or do you think that its 
maintenance and operation of the Academy is maintained as well as 
it should be? 

Admiral SmMepsBera. | agree with you 100 percent, Senator Salton- 
stall. As I have said to you many times in the past, the maintenance 
is not satisfactory at the Naval Academy, nor is it at any naval 
establishment we have today. By satisfactory, | mean we are not 
able to do all of the back maintenance that needs to be done to make 
certain that we can keep running in a level manner. We are doing 
our best to provide all the maintenance possible, and I can assure you 
that that will be one of my major interests, although I also now have 
to look at all of the other naval establishments and balance them 
against the needs of the Naval Academy. 


PERSONNEL AT ACADEMY 


Senator SALTONSTALL. We are talking about personnel this morning. 
From the personnel standpoint, does the Naval Academy, in your 
point of view, have all the people you want? 

Admiral SMEpBERG. We have all the personnel we want. We do 
not have all of the qualifications in those personnel we want and I am 
now happy to say that I am in a position where I can act on some of 
the recommendations I made 2 years ago. 

[ am, for instance, starting a pilot program to provide some college 
instruction for some of the military instructors who go to instruct at 
the Naval Academy. One of my complaints was some of our officers 
were ordered to the Naval Academy to instruct in areas in which | 
felt they were not competent. It took 1 year for instructors to become 
proficient and before they paid real dividends in teaching the mid- 
shipmen. 

I am starting this fall with 10 officers who will go to college for at 
least 1 year, and possibly a summer term, to prepare themselves for 
the area in which they are to teach. 
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CIVILIAN INSTRUCTORS 


Senator SALTONSTALL. How about the civilians who are instructors 
at the Academy? 

Admiral SMepsBera. In the main, they are magnificent. It is g 
splendid faculty. 1 would like to have more in the technological 
areas and areas in which naval officers cannot keep current. 

Senator SaLtTonsTALL. Does that come under your jurisdiction? 

Admiral SmepBeErG. Yes, sir. 

Senator SatTonsTaLL. So you are in a peculiar position to help, 

Admiral SmepBerG. I am in a very fine position to help. 

Senator Cuavez. Especially if the committee approves the appro- 
priations. 

I am interested in the maintenance that Senator Saltonstall spoke 
about. Is there anything that we can do to cooperate and help you 
bring about better maintenance? 

Admiral SMepBerG. This committee has done a great deal for the 
Navy. We are going to come up with our requests in the military 
construction budget i in due course. 

Frankly, I have been preparing for this hearing and that is about 
as far as I have gotten in the 12 days I have bad this job. 

Senator Cuavez. That is all right, do not hurry it, but I am sure 
the three of us who are here now will be there when you have the 
military construction appropriation request before us. 

Senator Smitu. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, Admiral. 


Miuitary PERSONNEL, MARINE Corps 


STATEMENTS OF MAJ. GEN. D. M. WELLER, USMC, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1, AND BRIG. GEN. H. NICKERSON, JR., 
USMC, FISCAL DIRECTOR OF THE MARINE CORPS 


Program and pnaneing 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 





Program by activities: 


Direct obligations: 








1, ay: GR ORME Ssh ci ce cic deccedkdeiecnttii | $546, 652, 334 | $534, 720, 000 $533, 680, 000 
= Et NL. ncnncddmdacwneiuanmmanael weie 41,05 iL, 743 | 38,315,000 38, 573, 000 
3. Movements, permanent change of station.._..._.-- 39, 323, 000 37, 358, 000 33, 682, 000 
Cf QUREE Cin chin hcddbdbsdssticbisbbodstxdetcbiesindes | 609, 485 1, 064, 000 1, 065, 000 
Fotal,) Givect obligntinnss.. oo. sci sc cee cwa sti’ 627, 636, 562 | 611,457,000 | 607, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: 
3. Pay OG BIOORG sooo oon cc were ic cb deus. cS. 143, 666 265, 000 265, 000 
ee I I a ni ns nana ena ee eat | 6, 910, 076 6, 267, 845 | 5, 815, 000 
3. Movements, perme inent change of station. -_-_-__-- | 51, 801 120, 000 120, 000 
hc I sins: linidintnatinddiid udieneipepagiiinadees te 
Total reimbursable obligations-..........--.-.--.- 7, 105, 622 | 6, 652, 845 | 6, 200, 000 
Cans Gd, fake bili bo Sddcedeibicedsios 634, 742,184 | 618,109,845 | 613, 200,000 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance transferred from ‘‘Marine Corps 
stock fund’’ (72 Stat. 716, 73 Stat. 366). ........._-......] —25, 000,000 | —24, 000,000 |_...---..... 4 
Unobligated balance brought forward (69 Stat. 438).......|/...-..-.----.- 60, G45. |... cncacsondul 
Advances and reimbursements from— | 
IONE OOUIRUIG BOOI , etlisdcantnnaedenssbed== —600, 900 2) ee 
ERE MOOUEED . 60 cata nensesnosnennssaceasauenscennns —5, 228,881 | —5, 558,000 —5, 269, 000 
Non-Federal sources (10 U.S.C. 6087)...-.-....------- —1, 326, 686 | —985, 000 —931, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward (69 Stat. 438)....____| BOD Ne ce ee 
Unobligated balance no longer available................--- 33, 055, 138 33, 143, GOO Vac ccadcuecdss 


Appropriation (new obligational authority)...........-- 635, 692, 000. 620, 600, 000 607, 000, 000 
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Object classification 


Se aes 





1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 





Direct obligations: 
01 





enmenes DOT VION! BOTCON YT onc cn cecnccdsccccnssnngwen $530, 094, 067 | $518, 117, 000 $518, 866, 000 
I tk halk ead 5 ciglatea tesilnencbinienss musbedckih aed eido eect 26, 323, 357 21, 821, 000 19, 229, 000 
om Trammportation of things.« .. none citcnncinccncencuan 11, 239, 278 13, 914, 000 12, 817, 000 
Or Otner COMEPaCTUAl SOrViCGS... . .. ... cn nnn cc ccccccce 374, 006 362, 000 362, 000 
i :ROTRIINOIT GINGER OP TI i oii 5 ois os 5 sce kc cecewdseenecs 49, 538, 743 46, 670, 000 44, 377, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions.............____- 77, 999 107, 000 107, 000 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims_...........-. 1, 392, 035 722, 000 588, 000 
a a a re 78, 077 150, 000 150, 000 
Se "eC GIT GOIINIIINR oe ook so onicncncnancacnnndccacn 8, 519, 000 9, 594, 000 10, 504, 000 

EE CRUG CUINRRIONE 5 ans ccenudnamacsddininincdemes 627, 636,562 | 611, 457, 000 607, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: ae = 
i NE GU. 1s weds mith dw cn eochcbllbtvatta cabinet - 143, 666 | 165, 000 165, 000 
a as alc A lle ae 51, 801 120, 000 120, 000 
ers ND EEUIES ADEE DIRIIUIN IONE «or intias ayia verde ee asm acberaiaroe 6, 910, 076 6, 367, 845 5, 915, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. ..........--__-- De eaiedbamadae Ramee saiaisaaie aaa 
Total reimbursable obligations..................-.-- 7, 105, 622 6, 652, 845 6, 200, 000 
Se 634, 742, 184 618, 109, 845 613, 200, 000 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. General Weller, we are ready to listen to you 
and you are most welcome. 

General Wetter. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
it is a pleasure to appear before this committee to outline personnel 
programs and policies for the coming fiscal year. As in the past, 
our personnel program is paramount—our contribution to this Nation’s 
defense is measured principally by the effectiveness of this program. 
Its importance is further demonstrated by the fact that it absorbs 
two-thirds of the Marine Corps budget, some $607 million for the 
support of 175,000 level strength composed at the end of the year of 
16,200 officers, 8395 Marine aviation cadets, and 158,405 enlisted. 


MARINE CORP OBJECTIVES IN PERSONNEL 


This statement will deal with Marine Corps objectives in the 
personnel field together with our programs. These objectives are: 

First, to increase the level of individual and unit effectiveness by 
raising the standards of quality of our personnel. 

Second, to provide the greatest number of marines to the Fleet 
Marine Forces by achieving maximum personnel stability and by 
reducing the supporting establishment to the minimum necessary to 
carry out the mission. 


EFFECT OF PAY LEGISLATION 


Last year, the Marine Corps told this committee that the pay legis- 
lation enacted by the 85th Congress was a significant step in assisting 
the Marine Corps to achieve these two objectives—increased unit 
effectiveness and improved stability. Another year of operation in 
this improved climate has borne out this conclusion. 

Specifically, we have been able to raise the mental qualifications 
of our recruits. We have reduced the total number of recruits in 
mental group IV (GCT 65 to GCT 89) from 25.6 percent of total 
hew accessions in fiscal year 1957 to 9.7 percent in fiscal year 1959. 
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Further, and more important, we have been recruiting only the upper 
25 percent of mental group IV; that is to say, only those with a GOT 
of 85 or higher. As a result, the average GCT of new recruits in 
fiscal year 1959 stood at the alltime high of 106.7. 

Obviously, high GCT’s are not an end in themselves; they simply 
measure the potential of an individual to learn. Motivation, willing- 
ness, and desire must be brought out by proper leadership. However. 
high average GCT’s do mean we have a far larger base from which 
to select our personnel for the more highly technical fields without 
skimming off the cream. Thus, we can have higher potential in our 
combat fields, rifle, machinegunner and mortar units—the end product 
being higher quality and greater effectiveness on the part of our combat 
units. 

RISE IN 4-YEAR ENLISTMENTS 


Despite these high standards and a more competitive market for 
recruits, it has been possible so far this year to raise the percentage 
of 4-year enlistments to 95 percent as compared with 81 percent in 
fiscal year 1959 and 40 percent in fiscal year 1958. The improved 
personnel stability resulting from this program is responsible for the 
significant improvement in availability of personnel in our Fleet 
Marine Forces referred to later in this statement. 


Prorici ENCY Pay Proara M 


The proficiency pay program, authorized by pay legislation passed 
by the 85th Congress and initiated in mid-fiscal year 1959, continues 
in effect in fiscal year 1961. 

Payments are authorized for 12,000 marines. As in fiscal year 
1960, the preponderance of this pay is going to marines in critical 
skills, which are, in turn, identified by training investment, technical 
aptitudes, and shortages. Chart I shows the allocation of proficiency 
pay to skills. 


COMPETITION FOR PROFICIENCY PAY 


General Wetter. It is concrete evidence that proficiency pay is 
being applied as intended, that is, to men in high technical skill areas. 

We are continuing the practice of competition within the same skill 
area for proficiency pay. For example, in the electronics area, 65 
percent of electronics personnel can be authorized proficiency pay, 
or two out of three. The unit commander determines who will be 
awarded proficiency pay on the basis of competitive performance on 
the job. In this way proficiency pay serves two purposes: it raises 
the quality of work performed as well as contributing to retention and 
attraction of personnel for the service in critical fields. Field com- 
manders verify that the quality of work actually has improved. 

(Chart I referred to follows:) 
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Comparison of reenlistment rates in critical skills between fiscal 
year 1958 and fiscal year 1959 indicates a favorable trend. In spite 
of the fact that overall reenlistment rates declined approximately 
2.2 percent below plan in fiscal year 1959 (31.8 percent actual Versus 
304 percent planned), nevertheless reenlistment rates in many critical 
fields increased. As a result of these improved rates as w ell as the 
fact that personnel are being attracted to serve in critical fields, 
shortages are being reduced. “C hart IT shows the increase in several 
critical fields. 

(Chart II referred to follows:) 


Cuart II 
Percentage of requirements selected proficiency pay MOS’s 
[In percent] 
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VALUE OF PROFICIENCY PAY 


General WELLER. In summary, the Marine Corps feels that pro- 
ficiency pay is making a significant contribution to improved effective- 
ness by raising the quality of work performed as well as improving 
stability by increasing retention in and attracting personnel to critical 
fields. Improved stability in turn reduces training overhead, and 
permits the assignment of more marines to the Fleet Marine Forces, 

The effort to raise individual standards is reflected in the Marine 
Corps reenlistment policy. Commanders in the field have been 
directed to reenlist only those marines who have demonstrated their 
future potential, either as noncommissioned officers or as prospective 
noncommissioned officers. 

Our reenlistment experience, since 1955 is shown in chart III. 

(Chart III referred to follows:) 
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First-TERM REENLISTMENTS 


General WetuER. This indic — that ae overall and a 
reenlistments have declined in fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 1960 
as compared to fiscal year 1958. A dec line j in reenlistment cennedlt ize 
was expected in these years due to the makeup of the population com- 
ing to the end of their service contracts. However, first-term reen- 
listment rates experienced so far this year are below our goals. We 
know that this downward trend is common and that emphasis on 
quality has eliminated a substantial percentage of possible reenlist- 
ments. 

The Commandant has taken positive action to emphasize the im- 
portance of the reenlistment programs by personal message to his 
commanding generals. 

In any case, we are thoroughly aware of the necessity of improving 
first-term reenlistments. We feel that the prospects of maintaining 
our improved reenlistment standards are good while at the same time 
achieving satisfactory reenlistment rates. 


PROMOTION STANDARDS RAISED 


In a further effort toward our goal of improved quality and effec 
tiveness, promotion standards have been raised during the past year. 
On October 1, 1959, a decentralized promotion system to the ranks 
of E-3 and E-—4 was initiated. This system placed the authority to 
promote in the hands of the unit commander where actual performance 
on the job can best be evaluated and promotions allocated accordingly. 

Further, this system insures that the unit has the necessary number 
of junior noncommissioned officers at all times since the unit com- 
mander promotes to fill vacancies in his organization. 

On the other hand, selection to staff NCO rank, E-6 and above, 
continues to be determined by selection board in Washington. We 
feel there is sufficient evidence available to this board in the form of 
fitness reports and performance ratings to select the best staff non- 
commissioned officers for promotion. 

In addition to selection, promotion boards are directed to review 
the records of all noncommissioned officers and to report those whose 
performance is below the standard expected. Substandard performers 
are put on probation or not permitted to reenlist, depending on the 
degree of substandard performance. I am pleased to report that less 
than 1 percent of our career enlisted marines have been found to be 
substandard. 

NEW ENLISTED PAY GRADES 


The pay legislation enacted by the 85th Congress included a pro- 
vision for the creation of two additional enlisted pay grades, the E-8 
and E-9. These additional pay grades have been important to staff 
noncommissioned officers; they not only relieve compression in the 
E-7 enlisted hump but also ‘act as increased incentives. We are 
phasing into this program over a 4-year period. 
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OFFICER LOSS 


As reported last year, our goal in the field of officer planning is to 
reduce new procurement of young officers in order to achieve stability 
and lower training costs. In fiscal year 1961, as shown in chart [V 
our officer losses will be higher than in fiscal year 1960. 

(Chart IV referred to follows:) 
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MAINTENANCE OF OFFICER STRENGTH 


General WELLER. To maintain our officer strength it will be neces- 
sary to bring aboard a slightly larger number of new officers than in 
fiscal year 1960. 

We are actually bringing aboard approximately 1,000 officers. Our 
sources of officer procurement remain the same; that is, a small num- 
ber from service academies, about 325 from the Navy ROTC program, 
with the largest portion coming from the platoon leaders class and 
officer candidate programs. All officers brought aboard in fiscal year 
1961 will have at least 3 years’ obligated service, while 340, or about 
20 percent, will have a 4-year obligation. We are continuing to 
encourage a maximum extension of service for Reserve officers. As 
a result, we have 1,071 serving beyond obligation, of which over half 
are aviators. We anticipate that this number will increase to 1,200 by 
the end of this year. While these numbers may not seem impressive, 
nevertheless every Reserve officer retained beyond obligation means 


that we bring one less officer aboard by new procurement during 4 | 
3-year period. Thus, the retention of 1,200 officers reduces new | 


procurement in fiscal year 1961 by 400 officers—a 20 percent reduction. 
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New WARRANT OFFICER PROGRAM 


Last year, we announced a new warrant officer program designed 
to eliminate the assignment of unrestricted officers to technical fields. 
We are implementing the new warrant program this month. Some 
1,275 young enlisted men with 6 to 8 years of service have applied for 
this program from which 275 will be selected. These young marines 
have a high learning potential evidenced by GCT’s averaging well over 
120. They are ambitious, as evidenced by their off-duty study, and 
are highly competent based on their outstanding enlisted record. 
They give every evidence of high potential. We feel that this program 
will do much toward the retention of particularly well qualified en- 
listed men who otherwise would be attracted to civilian life, as well as 
reducing our requirements for unrestricted officers. 

In summary, the Marine Corps feels that a significant advance 
toward our first objective—improvement in the quality of personnel, 
is taking place, for example, higher GCT’s, improved promotion 
procedures which identify and select the higher quality men for pro- 
motion, the elimination of substandard personnel and the improvement 
in the quality of technical work performed through the medium of 
competitive awards of proficiency pay. This increase in quality has 
the importatnt result of increasing the potential combat effectiveness 
of our units as well as increased economy in operations. 





MAXIMUM PERSONNEL STABILITY 


The second objective of the Marine Corps in the personnel field is 
to achieve a maximum degree of personnel stability and place the 
maximum number of marines in our combat forces by reducing the 
supporting establishment to the minimum necessary to carry out the 
mission. 

Last year, this committee was told that, in reducing strength from 
200,000 to 175,000, every effort has been made to reduce the support- 
ing establishment to the lowest possible personnel strength; that the 
supporting establishment was reduced by 17,000 or about two-thirds 
of the reduction, while the Fleet Marine Forces were reduced about 
8,000, or about one-third of the reduction; that, since the Fleet Marine 
Force averages about 50-55 percent of the Marine Corps, it could 
have been expected that the Fleet Marine Forces would have had to 
absorb about half of this reduction, or about 12,000 instead of the 
actual reduction of only 8,000. 


CONTINUING EFFORTS IN REDUCING SUPPORTING ESTABLISHMENT 


The Marine Corps efforts to reduce the supporting establishment 
have continued throughout fiscal year 1960. By means of onsite 
surveys of our bases, and the application of personnel staffing criteria, 
some additional personnel reductions in the supporting establishment 
amounting to 537 personnel have been made. Our efforts in this 
direction are continuing. However, these reductions are not easy. 
Whatever fat that may have existed heretofore has been fried out. 
We must now move into the area of reduced functions and tasks if 
we are to make additional savings. We have accepted the necessity 
of an expanded Fleet Marine Force assistance program for our sup- 
porting bases. Some Fleet Marine Force personnel therefore must 
be and are being diverted from combat training to assist in house- 
keeping functions of the bases. 
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ROTATION OF INFANTRY BATTALIONS 


Last year, we informed the committee that longer term enlistments 
would permit the Marine Corps to institute a program of stabilized 
infantry battalions and that these infantry battalions would rotate 
between the Ist Division in California and the 3d Division on Oki- 
nawa. It was predicted that personnel in a transient status would be 
reduced and combat effectiveness would be materially increased. 

This program has been successful. Combat readiness in _ thege 
units is superior to that of nonstabilized units since reduced turnover 
enables units to reach an advanced state of readiness more rapidly, 
Greater identification of the individual marine with his unit has 
produced a higher level of morale; personnel economy is improved 
since these battalions move overseas as complete tactical units 
rather than as groups of individuals in a transient status; and there 
is a significant saving in unit administration. 

We are hopeful that we can extend this principle ua stability to 
additional units of the Marine divisions during fiscal year 1961. 

The same principle of stability has been applied at our tactical 
aircraft squadrons with equivalent gain in effectiveness, morale, and 
economy. 

RECRUIT LOAD LOWERED 


Last year the prediction was made to this committee that, as a 
result of the greater number of 3- and 4-year enlistments, our recruit 
load would be lowered with a consequent increase in personnel avail- 
able for our combat forces. This prediction has materialized. Our 
recruit input in fiscal year 1961 is at its lowest since fiscal year 1950, 
amounting to about 25,000. As a direct result, our average recruit 
load will be reduced, thus permitting savings in training overhead, 
the number of students in formal schools, and the number of per- 
sonnel in transient status. This savings amounts to 6,708, broken 
down as follows: 


Non-F MF reductions as a result of reduced turnover 


| Plan 60-A | Plan 61-A | Difference 
(end year) | (end year) | 
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UTILIZING SAVINGS FOR FLEET MARINE FORCES 


General WetuER. These savings will result in a significant increase 
of our Fleet Marine Force, our combat forces, from about 90,000 in 
fiscal year 1960 to about 97,000 by end fiscal year 1961. 

As the Commandant previously reported to this committee, the 
Marine Corps plans to utilize these savings to partially overcome 
some of the personnel deficiencies in the Fleet Marine Forces. Two 
battalion landing teams will be reactivated, and a HAWK missile 
battalion will be activated to utilize the new HAWK missile coming 
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into our inventory. If personnel availability lives up to expectation, 
additional units will be reactivated. 

The Fleet Marine Force organization and manning level in fiscal 
year 1960 with a personnel availability of 90,000 is shown in figure 1. 


Figure 2 shows the organization and manning with a pe seadeeeetalt anahil 
ability of 97,000. 


ESTIMATED RECRUIT INPUT 


This analysis of personnel programs would not be complete without 
a glance into the future. Since the significant personnel savings in 
fiscal year 1961 are the result of lowered turnover and decreased 
recruit input, a projection of this input for the next 4 years should 
assist in forecasting the future. Chart V shows the estimated recruit 
input from fiscal year 1961 through fiscal year 1964. 

(Chart V referred to follows:) 
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FISCAL YEAR 1961—FAVORABLE PERSONNEL YEAR 


General Wetter. Examination of this figure shows that recruit- 
ment input increases slightly in fiscal year 1962 to 26,722, rises to 
32,000 in fiscal year 1963 with a consequent reduction in FMF avail- 
ability of 2,000; rises again in fiscal year 1964 to 36,787 with a total 
reduction in FMF availability as compared to fiscal year 1961 of 
5,100. Thus fiscal year 1961 is the most favorable personnel year in 
the next 4 years. Some deactivations or lowered manning levels in 
the Fleet Marine Force will therefore be necessary in fiscal - year 1963 
and fiscal year 1964. 

This forecast is based on the assumption that the Marine Corps 
will continue to achieve a high percentage of 4-year enlistments and 
that the first-term and career reenlistment rates can be held at the 
necessary rates to support the structure. Every effort will be directed 
toward these goals. 

Senator Cuavez. General, you possibly heard the Navy testify this 
morning that ships and aircraft are bei ng manned at 81.5 percent of 
the wartime complement. What about the Marine Corps? 
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FLEET MANNING LEVELS MAINTAINED 


General WELLER. As you may recall, Senator Chavez, Genera] 
Pate informed this committee that the utilization of manning levels 
that is reduced personnel availability, had proved itself to be un. 
acceptable for our Fleet Marine Forces. This was based, of course 
on the fact that when a unit must be deployed, it must be deployed 
fully capable of delivering an effective punch. If your manning levels 
are significantly below 100 percent, you only have to add personnel 
at the last minute in order to deploy and you cannot really discharge 
the mission which the unit has. 

General Shoup has reaffirmed this policy. He feels the same way 
about it and we are maintaining our Fleet Marine Force units at 
manning levels at a strength that is sufficient to enable them to be 
deployed in the cold war or limited war situation. 

Senator CHavez. You are not in as bad a shape as the Navy. 

General WELLER. As you will recall, we deactivated in order to 
take care of shortages. We are able to reactivate some of the units 
that had to be deactivated last year, but whatever units we have we 
are going to have them at effective combat strength. 

As personnel shortages occur, we will have to deactivate. As the 
improved personnel situation permits, we will reactivate. 


FUTURE MANNING LEVELS 


Senator CHavez. The picture you paint on page 13 of your state- 
ment does not appear to be a very happy one. You conclude by say- 
ing some deactivation or lower manner levels in the Fleet Marine 
Force will, therefore, be necessary in 1963 and 1964. My prior 
question went to 1961 only, but if that continues, what would it be 
in 1963 and 1964? 

General Wetter. As a direct result of the increased recruit input 
during that year, and the chart opposite that page shows this number, 
we will have more recruits in training and, therefore, will have to 
devote more personnel to administering this training. These per 
sonnel will have to come out of the combat forces, obviously, so our 
predictions are that we cannot expect to continue to enjoy the same 
level of personnel availability for the FMF over the next 4-year 
period. 

Senator Cuavez. Is there anything this committee can do about 
that? Remember, you are among friends. 


INCREASED STRENGTH MEANS INCREASED CAPABILITY 


General Wetuer. I think the obvious answer to that, Senator 
Chavez, is, of course, an increase in strength would increase our 
capabilities. There is no question about that. The Commandant 
has stated that his problem is a Fleet Marine Force of 110,000. We 
will have about 97,000 in the Fleet Marine Force this year (fiscal 
year 1961). This means that there will be a shortage of about 13,000 
in the Fleet Marine Force. The Commandant has decided that 
he will deal with this matter by stripping the supporting establishment 
of personnel when the bill rings and meet any limited war requirement 
in this manner. He has said that in doing this, it will, of course, 
seriously inhibit his ability to respond to a general war situation in 
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that the supporting base mobilization has been utilized to fill up 
the Fleet Marine Force for a limited war situation. I do not believe 
I can state it much better than that. 


SFFECT OF NEW WEAPONS CONCEPT 


Senator DworsHak. What effect has the new concept of weapons 
had on the operations and the personnel of the Marine Corps? 

General WeLLER. We, like the other services, of course, intend to 
utilize atomic weapons when and if they are authorized to be used. 
But we, like the other services, must face reality in that we may not be 
permitted to use atomic weapons in some operations. Therefore, our 
organization must be tailored for either a conventional war or an 
atomic war. 

Conventional weaponswise we have not had any real significant 
improvements. We are moving into the new rifle, the 7.62 millimeter. 
We are moving into the new improved machine gun, which will be 
helpful; but I think one of the facts that never seems to be quite 
understood around Washington is the fact that you need a considerable 
number of men to operate weapons. 

If you are in a conventional war situation, improvements in weapons 
are not really in the order of magnitude of 100 percent or 50 percent. 
They are in the order of 10 percent or 15 percent. 

Senator Dworsnak. That is what I was trying to emphasize or 
find out. That would be a better way to express it. I wanted to 
know if the cut in manpower would be offset by the fact that you need 
more skilled personnel to take care of the new weapons and, conse- 
quently, you will not be greatly handicapped. I was not sure. | 
simply wanted to have your views on that. 

General Weiter. I| think that is a good statement of the situation. 

Senator Dworsuaxk. Would you say possibly slightly reduced per- 
sonnel could handle your operations under the new concept? 

General Wetuer. No, sir; I would not say that. Any savings you 
achieve in the combat forces, we find, have got to be applied to 
maintenance. The atomic weapon and all its delivery means is a 
complicated device. Take this HAWK missile, we are moving into 
now. It is a good example of increased requirement for maintenance. 

Senator Dworsuak. More than the Army and the Air Force, the 
Marine Corps will be called upon to maintain its planning program 
and its capabilities in the past with few changes. 

General Wetter. We, of course, figure that our principal role is 
an immediate response to trouble, and we must be ready to do this. 
This requires men. 


COST OF INCREASE TO 200,000 LEVEL 


Senator Cuavez. General Weller, how much would it cost, if you 
can give us an estimate, to increase the Marine Corps strength to 
200,000? 

General Wetier. I think General Nickerson can answer that. 

General Nickerson. If we began at 175,000, rising to 200,000 at 
the end of a 12-month period with an average strength of 187,884, 
we estimate it will cost us in the ‘military pay” appropriation 
$34,500,000 for these extra marines. 
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1961 


In “Operation and maintenance, Marine Corps,” $5,470,000; in 


the ‘Operation and maintenance, Navy area, 


” a total of $8,025,000, 


divided between two activities, aircraft and facilities at $6,600 ,000: 


and ‘‘Medical care, 
marines of $47,995,000. 
average strength 187, 

Senator CHAVEZ. 


Thank you very much, General Weller. 
The committee will have to recess temporarily for a quorum call, 


(Brief recess.) 
Senator CHAVEZ. 
proceed General Fairbourn. 


The committee will come to order. 


RESERVE PERSONNEL, MARINE Corps 


” at $1,425,000—with a total cost for these extra 
That would get it up to 200,000, with an 
884 over a 12-month period. 
The committee has no further questions. 


You may 


STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. W. T. FAIRBOURN USMC DIRECTOR 
DIVISION OF RESERVE HQMC 


Program and financing 





Program by activities: 
Direct obligations: 

1. Reserve component personnel 

2. Reserve officer candidates. ......................-. | 
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Reimbursable obligations: 
1. Reserve component personnel 
Z. FRESE VO GEOG GIGIAOEOE.. oc ccs nwenncedccgcvcccensne 


Fe Cb cig dindartncchdbtieddadsbendas 
Financing: 
Advances and reimbursements from— 
ee nl conn manbddeiidnbee 
Non-Federal sources (10 U.S.C. 7601) 
Unobligated balance no longer available 





Appropriation (new obligational authority) 


1959 actual 








$22, 223, 934 


1960 estimate 


23, 268, 000 





| 1961 estimate 





$23, 922, 000 








908, 340 1, 032, 000 1, 078, 000 
23, 132, 274 | 24, 300, 000 | 25, 000, 000 
451, 441 79, 000 370, 000 
SEL ccueiditsacenennede scam 
466, 341 | 379, 000 370, 000 
"23, 598,615 | 24, 679, 000 25, 370, 000 
—304, 851 —304, 000 —295, 000 
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23, 760, 000 


24, 300, 000 





25, 000, 000 





Object classification 








Direct obligations: 
01 Personnel services, military 
02 Travel 
07 Other contractual services 
ee > EE i ncnninsesnkannmnebwnnowmee 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims..........--- 
15 Taxes Sl ME hai. cstedcVaickideatnavaskiess 


en COON CORIO, cc nnncunennctonenntsbsoeboe 
Reimbursable obligations: 
eS | a ene 


SN circa dcenncdvavcsdeabionscndebes 


GENERAL STATEM 

















1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 

$16, 540,027 | $16, 853, 700 $17, 4°4, 000 

3, 204, 360 3, 304, 300 3, 392, 000 

93, 711 210, 000 230, 000 

3, 163, 967 3, 718, 100 3, 682, 000 

13, 189 22, 000 22, 000 

117, 020 191, 900 210, 1 000 

23, 132, 27 4 24, 300, 000 25, 000, 000 

466, 341 379, 000, 370, 000 

23, 598, 615 24, 679, 000, 25, 370, 000 
ENT 


General Farrpourn. The appropriation “ Reserve personnel, Marine 


Corps”’ covers the pay, allowances, clothing, subsistence 


, travel, and 


related expenses for Marine Corps reservists performing active ‘duty 
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for training and attending scheduled drills, and for Reserve officer 
candidates undergoing summer training. 


DRILL~PAY MARINE CORPS RESERVE 


By the end of fiscal year 1959, the drill-pay Marine Corps Reserve 
had reached a strength of 42,356. Over 64 percent of the enlisted 
drill-pay reservists were subject to the provisions of the Reserve 
Forces Act of 1955, and were required to maintain satisfactory attend- 
ance. About 64 percent were personnel who had completed training 
under the 6-month training program or who had the equivalent of 
such training. 

The 6-month training program has materially raised the level of 
training of the Reserve by providing a type of enlisted man who has 
been adequately prepared for advanced unit training. This program, 
together with the mandatory participation provisicns, has resulted in 
a drill-pay Marine Corps Reserve that is better trained and more 
truly ready than ever before. 


CHANGE IN DRILL HOURS 


During fiscal year 1960, to take advantage of the increased ability 
of the Reserve to pe .rform advanced unit training, the 2-hour evening 
drill was abandoned and replaced by 4-hour drills performed in mul- 
tiples of two or more on weekends. The percentage of time devoted 
to training has more than doubled, since less time is spent on adminis- 
trative details. Units regularly conduct weekend field problems, 
which are a further advancement in the level of training conducted. 
in addition, the ground reserve was reorganized to make it meet the 
revised Fleet Marine Force requirements insofar as possible. Thus 
reservists are training in the skills currently required upon mobiliza- 
tion. During fiscal year 1960 the Reserve program is being continued 
essentially level with fiscal year 1959. 


APPLICATION OF AMOUNT REQUESTED 


The $25 million requested in this budget for fiscal year 1961 will 
support a drill-pay end strength of 41 734 officers and men exclusive 
of 6-month trainees on active duty, and will permit 2,661 Reserve 
officer candidates to enter training. The Reserve program, although 
essentially level with the 1960 plan, provides for an increase in the 
number of non-drill- -pay officer annual training billets but a decrease 
in the 6-month training program, as well as full funding for 48 paid 
drills. By the end of fiscal year 1961, about 86 percent of the enlisted 
drill-pay reservists will be personnel who have completed initial 
6-month training or who had the equivalent of such training and 
about 85 percent will be subject to the attendance requirements of 
the Armed Forces Reserve Act. 


REORGANIZATION OF GROUND RESERVE 


The reorganization of the Ground Reserve will be completed during 
the year, and its full effects will be felt since most units will be training 
in their new specialties at annual field training for the first time. 
These continued improvements in the quality and training of the 
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Reserve will result in an even higher condition of readiness for mobjj- 
ization insofar as the Organized Reserve is concerned. 
Mr. Chairman, we will be happy to answer questions on this 


appropriation. 


Senator CHavez. We understand this, General. 


nice presentation. 
The committee has no questions. 


Miuirary PEersonne.u, Arr Force 


You have made a 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. ELVIN S. LIGON, JR., DIRECTOR of 
PERSONNEL PLANNING, HEADQUARTERS, USAF 


Program by activities: 
Direct obligations: 
1. Pay and allowances- --.- 
2. Subsistence in kind a 
3. Movements, permanent change of station 
CE cre cidch nde cesuninatin 


Reimbursable obligations: 
1. Pay and allowances. _-.----- 
2. Subsistence in kind a 
3. Movements, permanent change of station- -_- 
REN 


Total reimbursable obligations 


re IOI ©. ss bindh des cebu ccm naddaw 
Financing: 
Advances and reimbursements from— 
“Other accounts’’_- aa 
““Non- Federal sources’’ (123 Stat. 108)_......--- 
Obligations in excess of appropriation 


Unobligated balance transferred from ‘Air Force | 


stock fund”’ (73 Stat. 367) 


New obligational authority 


Program and financing 


| 
Actual, 1959 


$3, 602, 025, 452 


110, 916, 807 | 


267, 


128, 164 


4, 995, 571 | 


3, 985, 065, 994 


3, 940, 925 
24, 321, 943 


242, 965 | 
89, 000 | 


28. 594, 833 


| 4,013, 660, 827 


| —15, 733, 188 
| —12, 861, 645 
—43, 264, 994 


Estimate, 1960 


| 


| 


$3. 585, 400, 000 


262, 806, 000 


3, 962, 


4, 825. 000 
$ 
650, 000 


200, 000 


5, 610, 000 
3, 590, 000 


108, 073, 000 | 
5, 721, 000 


000, 000 | 


4, 500, 000 | 
225, 000 | 


30, 200, 000 | 


| 
000, 000 |. 


000, 000 | 


Estimate, 196] 


$$, 


| $3, 679, 927, 000 
100, 735, 000 

273, 091,000 

6. 247, 000 

4, 060, 000, 000 





| 4, 925, 000 
25, 200, 000 
650, 000 

225, 000 


| 4,091, 000, 000 





—17, 050, 000 
| — 18, 950, 000 





4, 060, 000, 000 











Direct obligations: 

Fersonal services: Military 
Travel 
Transportation of things 
Rents and utility services 
Other contractual services - - 
Supplies and materials 
Lands and structures 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions 
Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities._.........-.- 
Interest 
nn Ge SEINOD on aics ncnccevescsenmecccn 


DOCRE GITOCE GUPICRIIONS . onic enn nan comsnnnes 


Reimbursable obligations: 
01 Personal services: Military 
02 Travel 
Oe + Teeneportation of things... i... scccccnnvnacenct 
08 Supplies and materials 


Total reimtursable obligations 


EE SEE, 51. ccabbaadusebeeestanaunns 





Object classification 


Actual, 1959 


$3, 507, 445, 023 
166, 386, 277 
74, 353, 000 
30, 186, 000 
30, 827, 771 
109, 961, 807 
4. 980, 142 
15, 575 

2, 998, 280 
18, 983 

7, 547, 853 
50, 345, 283 


3, 985, 





5, 994 


24, 321, 943 
28, 594, 833 


"4, 013, 660, 827 


Estimate, 1960 


476, 000 
515, 000 
526, 000 
103, 000 
697, 000 
268, 000 
585, 000 
16, 000 
3, 207, 000 
14, 000 

21, 632, 000 
57, 961, 000 


$3, 451, 
160, 

76, 

34, 

32, 

107, 

16, 


4, 825, 000 
592, 000 
283, 000 

24, 500, 000 


30, 200, 000 
~ 8, 992, 200, 000 





| Estimate, 1961 





$3, 520, 754,000 | 
165, 405,000 | 


78, 173, 00 
36, 101,00 


37, 925,00 | 


100, 085, 00 
24, 211, 00 
16, 00 

3, 180, 00 
14, 000 

30, 781, 00 
63, 355, 00 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator CHavez. General, we are ready for you any time you 
want to proceed. 

General Ligon. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
appreciate the opportunity to appear before you today to present the 
Air Force military personnel budget program for fiscal year 1961. 
This program has been developed in the improving personnel en- 
vironment which began following the passage of the Military Pay Act 
of 1958, Public Law 85-422. The beneficial effects of this legislation 
are projected to continue in fiscal year 1961. 


INCREASED PERSONNEL RETENTION 


The increased retention, which is the major part of this better 
personnel climate, is permitting the Air Force to build the high 
quality professional force so necessary to operate and maintain today’s 
complex weapon systems. However, this improved quality force is 
also a maturing force of growing longevity which includes an increasing 
number of dependents with attendant higher personnel costs. 

The increasing personnel costs just mentioned have had a significant 
influence in the formulation of the Air Force military personnel 
program for fiscal year 1961. This program has a beginning and 
ending strength of 825,000 personnel. The funds to support this 
program are estimated to be $4,060 million. We are requesting an 
appropriation of $4,030 million of new obligational authority and, in 
addition, transfer authority of $30 million from the Air Force stock 
fund, for a total of $4,060 million. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL STRENGTH SUMMARY 


As an introduction to the programs to be presented, it is well to 
review the trend of personnel strengths during the past few years as 
shown on chart 1. 


REDUCED PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


General Ligon. The fiscal year 1960 end-strength position, which 
was originally programed at 845,000 personnel, has now been reduced 
to 825,000. This lower strength of 825,000 personnel will be main- 
tained through fiscal year 1961. It includes 128,700 officers and 
696,300 airmen and cadets. The man-year average for fiscal year 1961 
is programed at approximately 823,500. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 
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CHART 1 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
Military Personnel Strength 


END END END END 
FY 1958 FY 1959 FY 1960 FY 1961 
(ACTUAL) (ACTUAL) (PROGRAM) (PROGRAM) 





840, 35 


i ! 3 int | i 


WG HA A te 


MAN- YEAR FY 1959 FY 1960 FY 196) 
AVERAGE 855 378 830,037 823,51 





Fiscat YEAR 1960 MiLirary PERSONNEL OPERATING PROGRAM 


Before beginning a discussion of the fiscal year 1961 budget program 
I would like { to compare the current fiscal year 1960 operating program 
with the fiscal year 1960 budget program approved by this committee 
last year. 

The major difference is the revision of the end-strength objective 
from 845,000 to 825,000 personnel. This lower strength objective 
derives directly from the changed force structure. Since fiscal year 
1960 began with a strength of slightly over 840,000, a reduction of 
15,000 military personnel, consisting of 3,000 officers and 12,000 
airmen, must take place during the current fiscal year. This is 
being accomplished by the early release of noncareer officers and 
airmen who would normally have been separated from the Air Force 
in fiscal year 1961. 

Our military personnel budget for fiscal year 1960 is expected to be 
deficient. The budget estimate for the fiscal year 1960 military 
personnel program, as presented to the Congress last year, was 
developed in July 1958. Later cost factor reports showed unprece- 
dented increases in the average longevity and number of dependents 
of military personnel. 


REEXAMINATION OF APPROPRIATION 


In May 1959, a reexamination of the fiscal year 1960 military 
personnel appropriation was conducted, resulting in major program 
revisions and recomputation of costs. The estimated fiscal year 1960 
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deficiency at that time was $55 million and this indicated deficit was 
reported to the Congress by the President. After reviewing this 
deficiency, the joint congressional conference on the fiscal year 1960 
Department of Defense appropriation deferred action on supplemental 
requests until this current session of Congress. Subsequently, in 
view of the deficiency and in accordance with provisions of Public 
Law 86-166, section 612, the President exempted this appropriation 
from apportionment procedures pending later action by the Congress 
on supplemental requests. 

The substantial reduction of the end-year strength objective, to- 
gether with the adoption of new economy policy actions resulted in 
a further revision of the fiscal year 1960 program. Utilizing the latest 
cost factors, this revised program reduces the previously estimated 
deficiency of $55 million to $25 million. The justification books pre- 
pared in support of the fiscal year 1961 appropriation request reflect 
this later revision of the fiscal year 1960 program. 

The man-year savings realized by the lower end strength for fiscal 
year 1960 together with the savings resulting from the economy 
policy actions are partially offset by increased separation and travel 
costs generated by two separate actions. The first was the strength 
reduction and accompanying force structure changes, unit inactiva- 
tions, and base closures. ‘The second was the redeployment from 
France of certain operational units occasioned by international political 
considerations. 

The Air Force recently submitted a request for supplemental funds 
of $25 million to cover the remaining deficit for fiscal year 1960. On 
February 8, 1960, the President forwarded this request to the Con- 
gress. ‘The request is contained in House Document No. 327. 


FiscaL YEAR 1961 Bupcetr PRoGRAM 


Having briefly reviewed the salient features of the fiscal year 1960 
operating program, I would now like to cover the important aspects 
of the fiscal year 1961 budget program beginning with the officer 
portion. I will discuss this under the headings of “Officer Gains and 
Losses,” ‘‘Retention,’’ ‘‘Promotions,”’ “Retirements,” and “Rated 
Training and Inventories.” 


OFFICER GAINS AND LOoSssES 


Procurement is a key element in the development of an officer 
structure which will provide a balanced force and offer satisfactory 
career progression opportunities. Table I shows the schedule of input 
of new officers to meet immediate requirements and long-range 
objectives. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


TABLE I.—Department of the Air Force officer gains, fiscal year 1961 


Source: Number 
AFROTC........--- ocean 3, 440 
Officer training school program 7 ais . a 
Academies (USAFA, USMA, USNA)--- . pre z ‘ —— 
ner SPIO TOMI no cS cawncdedndudvacdveurnddbunabien 400 
Aviation cadets -_ — -_- ia dic om Sat incl il hk lip So. ie ea lan ea 2, 084 
Oe MENEINRE CNG POMBE. 66 5 6 nin scm omens ds ~«tdndioenegokn 300 
Medical officers (professional and others) .-_-.----.--------------- 2, 302 





scl ng ensinn spans tilecs wiatua-wiaim ann oni nada adie ine ees eaten eee 9, 576 
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ROTC PROGRAM MAJOR PROCUREMENT SOURCE 


General Ligon. The Air Force ROTC program continues as the 
major procurement source for the Officer Corps. However, in view 
of lower military personnel ceilings, it has been necessary to revise the 
Air Force ROTC active duty input objective from 4, 000 to &pproxi- 
mately 3,500. This program requires a leadtime of 2!4 years which 
severely limits procurement flexibility when it becomes necessary to 
make strength adjustments. With an input of 3,500 from Air Force 
ROTC, creater latitude can be exercised in controlling the procure- 
ment from those sources which have a shorter leadtime. 

The officer training school program, which was started in fiscal year 
ete with less than 400 candidates, will be expanded to 700 in fiscal 

sar 1961. This program provides a means, on a short leadtime basis, 
of filling critical requirements with college graduates who have the 
skills and educational background required by the Air Force. Indi- 
viduals selected for this program are given 3 months’ training prior to 
being commissioned. This program is being favorably received. 

The other procurement sources, shown in table I, provide the re- 
maining input of technical, nontechnical, and rated officers to satisfy 
normal Air Force needs. The losses programed for the budget year 
are categorized as shown in table IT. 

(The table referred to follow s:) 


TasLeE I].—Department of the Air Force officer losses, fiscal year 1961 





Ty pe: Number 
Obligation and contract termination. __.-._--_.-_-_--_--_--_ . oan 
Career Reserves_.- - -- Pe tbwe st + ecbllek weet eudaaede 500 

tetirements, 20 years and over. el Fis er bitte ee eee ee eel eT . oe 
Attrition (deaths, resign: tions, Satara Ae Ge Sat eae 1, 246 
Medical officers (professional and chen aim me eee G Heo op oea 2, 222 
RR Eg eco eme Stab bi ek owed wna ee de caeciuusees 220 
ii ndieinn ae rnheee ees Pere ENcne nT ase nee ——— 


CONTRACT TERMINATIONS 


General Ligon. Since fiscal year 1961 will begin and end with 
128,700 officers, the gains I have previously discussed are those 
necessary to compensate for these losses. Estimated obligation and 
contract terminations for fiscal year 1961 are almost 2,200 which is 
much lower than in former years. It should be noted, however, that 

2,000 noncareer officers who would have separated in fiscal year 
1961 are being early released in fiscal year 1960 to meet end-strength 
objectives. 

This category of loss is of particular interest because it represents 
the young officers who leave the Air Force after completion of mini- 
mum obligated service. The problems associated with the retention 
of junior officers are constantly being appraised and I would like now 
to discuss some important elements of the officer retention program. 


OFFICER RETENTION 


A great deal of stability was introduced into the officer program 
through the increase in tours of rated officers which was implemented 
in fiscal year 1958. Further stability will be achieved through con- 
tinuation of the Regular officer program whereby almost 3,000 officers 
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will receive Regular commissions in fiscal year 1961 and each subse- 
quent year. . ; : 

Nevertheless, retention of nonrated college graduates remains below 
desired levels. Nonrated officers obtained from the Air Foree ROTC 
program remain in the service at the rate of about 1 out of 10. It is 
hoped that college graduates obtained through the officer training 
school program will be more career motivated and at least 1 out of 4 
will continue in the Air Force on a career basis. Since the first 
graduates of this program will enter the Air Force in fiscal year 1960, 
actual retention data will not be available for at least 3 years. 

Senator Cuavez. To what do you attribute the situation of not 
being able to retain these officers? 


REASONS FOR LOSS OF OFFICER PERSONNEL 


General Licon. We have looked into all the possible reasons for 
personnel not staying. ‘The matter has been expressed by the people 
leaving us that it is for a number of reasons such as promotion oppor- 
tunities, the matter of going outside and finding a better chance for 
getting ahead in their particular specialties. 
~ Many of these people are the types of individuals who are not 
interested in the flying part of the program and have come in this 
technical-type area and they feel they can do better outside. 

We have just recently assembled or convened a board of officers, 
which is still in session, studying this as an internal problem for the 
nonrated officer who thinks he has no chance to progress. As a result 
of that, our Chief of Staff will look into everything pertaining to 
promotion, procurement, advancement, job assignments; everything 
he can see to attract these individuals to stay with us so that we may 
retain their competency in these technical areas. 


ESTIMATE OF NONRATED CATEGORY LEAVING, 1961 


Senator Cuavez. Would you give us an estimate of the ones who 
leave you or are going to leave you in 1961 who are in the nonrated 
officer category? 

General Ligon. I do not have that information with me, but I can 
furnish it for the record. 

Senator Cuavez. Let us have it for the past 5 years, including 1960. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

Listed below are the numbers of nonrated officers who left or are expected to 
leave the Air Force at the end of their initial obligated tour of service. These 
numbers include nonrated officers procured from Air Foree ROTC and officer 
candidate school but do not include medical officers. 


Nonrated 
Fiscal year: losses 

RU cic wwe acaneas x - 5, 587 
Bcc a waking oa cana ee ce 
RiGee: ovnceksccusdouweeut o, ize 
Dea bes eho eles ee 1,913 
| a 
DUO i aiians wees ee 1, 321 


The difference in losses from year to year reflects changes in procurement in 
previous years andthe resultant fluctuation in the numbers eligible for release 
from active duty upon completion of obligated service. Approximately 90 per- 
cent of the above losses are college graduates obtained through the Air Force 
ROTC program. 
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TOUR LENGTH FOR NONRATED OFFICERS 


General Ligon. In the face of expanding requirements for tech- 
nically qualified personnel, it is becoming increasingly important that 
the turnover of junior officers be reduc ed as much as possible. U nder 
current policy, nonrated officers are required to serve on active duty 
for 3 years. This tour length is insufficient to provide the stability 
desired by the Air Force. As a consequence, consideration is now 
being given to increasing nonrated tours to 4 years so that a longer 
period “of productivity can be obtained from those officers who serve 
only their initial tours and immediately revert to civilian life. 

If the longer tour is implemented, greater stability will be achieved 
and turnover reduced for future years. It is anticipated that a final 
decision on this question will be forthcoming very shortly. 

The Air Ferce is continuing te study the retention proble m. to isolate 
those factors which will make a military career more attractive to 
young, technically trained officers. 


OFFICER PROMOTIONS 


In fiscal year 1961 officer promotions to the field grades will be 
made in consonance with the phased buildup plan which started in 
1954. As shown on chart 2, quotas to the grades of general, colonel, 
and lieutenant colonel remain similar to those in previous years. 


PROMOTION POLICY 


General Licon. In the grade of major, normal promotions in fiscal 
year 1960 and fiscal year 1961 would have been limited to 1,766 and 
2,000, respectively. However, due to temporary legislative relief pro- 
vided by the Congress in its last session, 3,000 additional captains will 
be promoted to the grade of major. This increase will be spread over 
2 vears. Two thousand of the increase will be promoted in fiscal year 
1960 and the remaining 1,000 in fiscal year 1961. By the end of fiscal 
year 1961 the total number of officers in the field grades will reach the 
ceiling established by the Officer Grade Limitation Act. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 
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OFFICER RETIREMENTS 


General Ligon. The Air Force has been studying officer retirements 
for some time in recognition of the fact that a large number of officers 
will reach retirement eligibility during the 1960 decade. With a 
force of 125,000 officers, under an optimum distribution not more 
than about 19,000 officers should be in the over-20-years-of-service 
group. Based on available experience concerning retirement habits 
chart 3 shows that the number of officers with over 20 years of active 
service will become inordinately high in future years unless certain 
controls are instituted. Without controls, the number of officers in 
this group could climb to an estimated 36,000 by 1969. 


Orricers Procurep From 1940-44 


The active duty corps of the Air Force at present contains a large 
number of officers who entered the service during the period 1940-44, 
These officers have made significant contributions to the leadership, 
technical skill, and combat capability of the Air Force. Through the 
Regular officer integration and augmentation programs of 1946-47 
and 1957-58, the officers of this group required in the permanent 
structure were appointed in the Regular Air Force. Although the 
remaining officers have continued to render valuable service, reten- 
tion of all of them for a full 30-year career would result in an unac- 
ceptably high percentage of officers in the over 20 years of service 
category. It is therefore necessary to regulate retirements during 
this period, not only as a means to develop a balanced officer structure, 
but to prevent excessive losses in the latter 1960’s and early 1970’s 
which will inevitably occur as a result of mandatory retirements. 
Consequently, in fiscal year 1961 the Air Force will start a controlled 
retirement program which will involve the induced retirement in that 
year of about 1,700 Reserve officers. 

Through the implementation of this program, the officer inventory 
will approximate the optimum objective. 

Also of significant importance, the loss of personnel can be phased 
so as to establish an acceptable procurement program on a long-range 


basis. 
RATED OFFICERS 


As a final item under the officer program, I want to discuss rated 
officer training and the status of the rated inventory. 

Changing requirements associated with the reduced number of 
units and the change in mix of manned and missile units have caused 
the production of new rated officers to be adjusted downward. Origi- 
nally, it was programed to train 2,300 new pilots in fiscal year 1961. 
Table III shows that this objective has been changed to 2,200. The 
rate is programed to be reduced further in fiscal year 1962. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 


CHART 2 
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(The table referred to follows:) 


TABLE III.—Department of the Air Force pilot and navigator training rates and 
inventories 




















| | | SS 
Pilot | Navigator 

TN a a ee SS ee seas 

year el 1 | | ae 
| ae rate} Inventory | Training rate | Inventory 

ecules _| jealhmecesrmeeieonkgh tal 
i 1957 5, 333 57, 643 2, 625 20, 179 
1958 3, 618 54, 907 2,112 18, 709 
1959 1 2,325 54, 024 1, 507 18, 063 
ak eceemicei 1960 2 2, 243 50, 908 1, 700 17, 659 
1961 2, 200 50, 745 1, 700 18, 289 





1 Rate was 2,700. 
2 Latest production estimate—Rate was 2,700. 


NAVIGATOR TRAINING 


General Ligon. As concerns navigator training, the rate for fiscal 
year 1959, fiscal year 1960 and fiscal year 1961 was established at 
1,700. Actual production in fiscal year 1959 was below this objective 
due primarily to an increase in aviation cadet attrition. 

Since the navigator requirements remain relatively stable through 
fiscal year 1961 in view of the need to support the strategic and 
defense missions, no reduction in training is possible. 

The continual reduction in the pilot training rate and the stabiliza- 
tion of navigator training are primarily responsible for controlling 
the size of the rated inventory. The Air Force will continue to assess 
rated requirements as they are affected by changing needs. 


AIRMAN PROGRAM 


I would like next to cover the most important aspects of the 
airman portion of the fiscal year 1961 budget program. | will discuss 
them under headings similar to those in the officer program. 


AIRMAN AND CADET GAINS AND LOSSES 


Continued efforts are being directed toward stabilizing airman 
procurement from year to year, and monthly within each fiscal year. 
This will permit the Training Command to operate a stable program 
and will produce an even flow of separations in future years. 

The drastic fluctuations in procurement associated w ith the Korean 
war, and recent annual changes in strength objectives have had 
undesirable impacts on training loads and personnel management in 
general. With this in mind, level procurement has been programed 
for fiscal year 1960 and fise al year 1961. 

Airman and cadet gains are summarized in table IV. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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TaBLE 1V.—Department of the Air Force airman and cadet gains 





as 
Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 

1959 1960 1961 

cannes myenteric aaa tiie agli eenaldumcnadmaemtl 
Procurement: : 
Enlistment, nonprior I IE ice Beinistetet dsdedseieiaiaaites 62, 106 84, 000 84, 000 
Other gains from civil life }............__-- ee a es 14, 827 9, 625 8, 729 
Internal status changes ?_____- We dour cbiecsiees toca 8, 591 | 5, 638 4, 580 
ane EIN so 5. a cacitly wus tassel wisn wes etadam acu naiieaditan 85, 524 99, 263 97, 309 
I - -, = 

RMN cit winit ddan cienddn cde andctcenkutiatinhnkmasane 72, 470 57, 100 | 102, 700 

' eS | —s * = Ja” 
CS = cca cdéeecdudcapwancwhenninues Aamettiodola | 157, 994 | 156, 363 | 200, 009 





1Includes: Prior service, WAF, aviation cadets and OCS enlistments, recalls, and Air Force Academy 
procurement. k y , ee : 
2Includes: Aviation cadet input from airman status, aviation cadet washouts to airman status and others. 


AIRMAN AND CADET SEPARATIONS 


General Ligon. To meet strength objectives and hold procurement 
in fiscal year 1960 and fiscal year 1961 at a level figure, 15,500 airmen 
normally scheduled for separation in fiscal year 1961 are bei ung released 
in fiscal year 1960. 

Airman and cadet separations for fiscal year 1959—fiscal year 1961 
are summarized in table V. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


TaBLE V.—Department of the Air Force airman and cadet losses 




















| Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiseal year 
1959 1960 1961 
| 
Separation losses: 
PINEIININE 0 TE 9 6665. a cisinks sc snatibad othwihdentoods | 64, 988 | 52, 725 | 49, 650 
I a catia acacia i elaibigina &eqne me aaecaraeeeta 4, 500 15, 500 5, 000 
Nondisability siibumneligic Cc tetor fe eee 2,431 | 3, 000 | 4, 500 
I ida labia tka dnl apn ainiagiilieenita nae | 35, 561 | 34, 317 32, 020 
Internal status changes !___........----------------------- 7,428 | 6, 254 | 6, 139 
OnE BERT ELIY WONMEE Sos now cnncnecéebuuascesuan | 114, 908 | 111, 796 | 97, 309 
Separations to RUINS 2) G8 ccs rc Sa. bin iets Seeht 72, 470 57, 100 102, 700 


SUNS OU MONINNNS 5 2Sei da cadacduntadseantaenddcsbumekaace 187, 378 168, 896 200, 009 





1 Includes airmen to officer and aviation cadet status, ete. 
Losses Reritect High PRocuREMENT LEVEL 


General Ligon. The large number of nonreenlistment losses reflects 
the turnover that results from the high level of procurement in fiscal 
year 1955, fiscal year 1956, and fise cal year 1957. The number of 
voluntary. nondisability retirements will continue to rise as World 
War II veterans pass the 20-year service mark. Attrition is expected 
to decrease with the smaller force and because of more selective 
recruiting in recent years. 

You will note that in fiscal year 1961 reenlistments are expected 
to be greater than the sum of all other gain and loss actions. The 
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following factors caused a large number of career airmen to converge 
on fiscal year 1961 for another reenlistment: - 

1. The large group of Korean enlistees in fiscal year 1951 finished 
their first 4-year term in fiscal year 1955, and nearly 47,000 of thege 
reenlisted for 6 years, making them eligible again in fiscal year 196] 

2. Nearly 34,000 of the fiscal year 1953 recruits reenlisted for q 
4-year term in fiscal year 1957, bringing them to fiscal year 1961 for 
another chance to reenlist. 

3. A new policy was established in fiscal year 1955 which urged 
indefinite term airmen to resign and reenlist for a definite term to 
provide the Air Force better program controls. About 26,000 of 
these did change to a 6-year contract which terminates in fiscal year 
1961. ; 

Because of these historical factors, the number of career airmen up 
for reenlistment in fiscal year 1961 is greater than any year in Air 
Force history. Were it not for the high retention of these career 
airmen, procurement in fiscal year 1961 would need to be expanded 
drastically to replace losses. 


AIRMAN PROMOTIONS 


Airman promotions which were at reduced levels in fiscal year 1959 
will show a slight improvement during the current year and continue 
through fiscal year 1961. The Department of Defense authorization 
in the top six grades has been increased from 56 percent in fiscal year 
1959 to 57.5 percent and 58.5 percent in fiscal year 1960 and fiscal 
year 1961. Most of the advancements will be channeled into airman 
first class, E—4, for the following reasons: 

1. To compensate for an earlier lack of promotions to this grade, 

2. To permit more airmen, particularly in the technical skills, to 
achieve airman first class in their first enlistment. This will havea 
positive effect on retention in these skills and will permit these pro- 
motions to be selectively used to motivate quality candidates in the 
skills where improved retention is still a matter of concern. 

3. To achieve a balanced grade structure in pay grades E—4 through 
E-9, with each grade comprised of a substantially larger number 
than the next higher grade. 

Promotions to the new grades of senior master sergeant, E-8, and 
chief master sergeant, E-9, will continue on the original 5-year pro- 
gram at the end of which the maximum authorization is to be reached. 
Fiscal year 1961, the third year of this phased program, will see a total 
of 13,500 of these grades—9,900 E-8’s and 3,600 E-9’s. Promotion 
to these new grades have helped materially to relieve the compression 
in the grade of master sergeant. 


AIRMAN RETENTION 


The retention of enlisted personnel continued to improve in fiscal | 


year 1959. Career airmen, individuals serving on a second or sub- 
sequent enlistment, continued to reenlist at better than a 90-percent 
rate. Reenlistment of first-term personnel showed a general improve- 
ment in all skill areas. 

Table VI summarizes the first-term reenlistment rates for each of 
the six major occupational groups for fiscal year 1955 through fiscal 
year 1959. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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TaBLE VI.—Department of the Air Force, first-term reenlistment rates by occupational 
group 


{In percent] 

















Occupational Group Fiscal Fiseal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 

year 1955 | year 1956 | year 1957 | year 1958 | year 1959 

a 9 23 29 33 37 
Mechanical and repairmen- --.............-....---.- 13 29 34 46 50 
IIE, Gh 6 fence cacatnclowaweandueasancmes 13 24 35 34 36 
Administrative and clerical.........................- 16 31 41 36 53 
BIER. cw ccccccdecnnecnccccescccececnencececcsccesesa! 16 3l 36 52 60 
BTIONS 5 cos cnenecccceconssnesccsecerecsccceoscess=« 20 36 44 50 47 
40 46 


I a es 14 | 29 | 36 








REENLISTMENT RATES SHORT OF OBJECTIVES 


General Licon. Although considerable progress has been made, the 
rates of reenlistment among first-term airmen in a few critical skills 
remain short of the desired objectives. For example, the fiscal year 
1959 reenlistment rate for the electronic skills of 37 percent was 6 
percent short of the desired objective of 43 percent. We also feel 
that we fell short of our objective in the skills categorized as ‘Other 
technical.”’ 

As a result of our low reenlistment experience in these critical skills, 
the Air Force is today about 10,000 career personnel short in these 
areas. 

The majority of our proficiency pay money is being channeled into 
these two areas in an effort to improve retention to meet specific re- 
enlistment objectives. The number of airmen in proficiency pay 
status is programed to increase from 52,000 at end fiscal year 1960 to 
approximately 78,000 at end fiscal year 1961. The budget program 
also provides for about 3,200 airmen in highly critical skills to be 
awarded a second proficiency pay advancement during the year. This 
second advancement which provides $60 per month in proficiency pay, 
will go to those personnel possessing skills where the reenlistment of 
quality personnel is at the lowest level. 

The improvement in the retention of airman personnel, as a result 
of the increased attractiveness of a military career, has permitted the 
Air Force to revitalize existing personnel management controls to im- 
prove the effectiveness of the force. 


POLICY CHANGES AFFECTING REENLISTMENT 


Policy changes resulting from the improved personnel environment 
have substantially changed the fiscal year 1960 reenlistment program 
which was submitted to this committee last year. The following 
policy changes were made effective November 1, 1959, and are in con- 
sonance with current and long-range personnel objectives and will 
ease the peaking of reenlistment costs in fiscal year 1961. 

1. The policy to permit airmen to take a short discharge and re- 
enlist immediately has been limited to convenience of the Government 
and discontinued for the convenience of the individual. 

Reenlistment after completion of 24 months of service was con- 
sidered too early in the airman’s service to adequately evaluate his 
future potential. 
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The peaking of bonus payments in fiscal year 1961, when reenlist- 
ments are to be at an alltime high, is being deferred by requiring an 
airman to serve until the end of his enlistment, thus moving to later 
years the bonus expenditure. 

2. The policy to permit an airman to reenlist at any time from 
2 to 90 days after separation has been discontinued. Each airman 
must now reenlist within 24 hours to fill his own vacancy or be denied 
reenlistment privileges, except through the prior-service program. 

Although the 2- to 90-day policy did provide some incentive, it was 
disadvantageous to the Air Force in other respects. U nder this 
policy an airman could separate on completion of enlistment and then 
shop around for 90 days for an assignment of his choice, thus increas- 
ing the number of PCS moves and costs. 

A standard 4-year reenlistment contract has been established for 
all reenlistees. This policy change reduces the peaking of fiscal year 
1961 reenlistment bonuses by deferring one-third of the cost to later 
years. 

ACTUAL AND ESTIMATED REENLISTMENTS 


The number of reenlistments, actual and forecast for fiscal year 
1959 through fiscal year 1961 by type, are indicated on chart 4. 


POLICY ON SHORT DISCHARGES 


Due primarily to the change in policy on short discharges, reenlist- 
ments are forecast to be about 30 ,000 less in fiscal year 1960 when 
compared to the programed number submitted to this committee last 
year. The change in the 2- to 90-day policy will not reduce the 
number of reenlistments but changes the category of reenlistment 
from 2 to 90 days to reenlistment upon completion of contract. The 
3,600 2- to 90-day reenlistments shown on chart 4 for fiscal year 1960 
occurred prior to the discontinuance of this type reenlistment. 

The large number of reenlistments forecast for fiscal year 1961 is a 
result of the mix of the career and first-term airmen who make up the 
147,000 eligibles. This mix factor is significant because of the marked 
difference in the reenlistment habits of career airmen and first-termers. 


1961 REEBNLISTMENT RATE 


The estimated reenlistment rate for fiscal year 1961 is approximately 
91 percent for career personnel and 45 percent for the first-termers. 
The percentage of career and first-term eligibles in fiscal year 1959 
through fiscal year 1961 are indicated at the bottom of chart 4. 
Approximately 5 5 percent of the personnel eligible to reenlist in fiscal 
year 1961 are career personnel as compared to 35 percent in fiscal year 
1959 and 38 percent in fiscal year 1960. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 
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In the course of projecting these phenomenal increases in reenlist. 
ments, it became apparent that some early control of reenlistments 
was a matter of urgency. The personnel program for fiscal year 196] 
makes provision for more restrictive controls than have prevailed at 
any time in the past. First-term reenlistments will be controlled op 
a skill basis to provide the number of career acauisitions necessary 
to sustain the desired career-first term mix throughout all Air Force 
jobs. The institution of these more stringent controls at the initial 
reenlistment point will deny reenlistments to many individuals who 
formerly met the published desired minimum standards. 

This selective reenlistment program is a most significant feature 
of the long-range planning we have developed for our airman foree, 
I would like now, to discuss this plan in greater detail. 


Optimum AIRMAN Force PROGRAM 


The marked improvement in retention, the declining military per. 
sonnel strength, and the ine reasing personnel costs have necessitated 
a reappraisal of our retention efforts. Our reenlistment objectives 
must be based on requirements which will provide the Air Force with 
a hard core of professionally qualified personnel, in adequate numbers 
and with the proper balance of skills and experience. 

The improvement in retention of enlisted personnel, particularly 
the first-term enlistee, has caused a significant increase in career air- 
man strength. For example, the percentage of career personnel in 
the force increased from 29 percent at the end of fiscal year 1955 to 
61 percent at the end of fiscal year 1959, and is continuing to rise in 
fiscal year 1960. As a result of this increase in career person el, the 
cost of maintaining the enlisted force has also risen, due to increased 
longevity and dependency costs. 


LoNGEvity Pay ADVANCES 


The average years of service of airman personnel has increased 
steadily in the last few years, resulting in longevity pay advances, 
An example of what is happening to airman longevity is seen in the 
grade of airman first class, E-4. Table VII shows for fiscal year 1959, 


fiseal year 1960, and fiscal year 1961 the total man-years for pay | 


grade E~4 in each of the four pay brackets with the associated annual 
pay. 
(The table referred to follows:) 


Taste VII.—Department of the Air Force airman 1st class (E-4): Man-years of 
service and pay scale 














Man-years of service Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Annual pay 

1959 1960 1961 scale 
Over 8 OMS. ...<<--cccce coos Fatal ala eee 18, 900 3, 208 2, 000 $1, 92) 
a ie aes 43, 002 48, 190 55, 951 2,40 
IR ieitienicdangucs ccndaeianhniue abana 28, 746 29, 570 35, 560 2, 10 
i inictnkddctasducccen aire a ae 25, 654 35, 567 34, 079 2, B 
a a ed ae “116, 302 116, 535 197, G60 | ccuccasem 
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HIGHER LONGEVITY PAY 


While the total man-years have increased by over 11,000 during 
these years, the real cost increase results from the number who have 
moved into the higher longevity pay brackets and are receiving greater 
annual pay. E-4’s in the 6- to 8- year pay brackets have c limbed from 
54,000 to subenicaakals 70,000. ‘This change in distribution by years 
of service is the result of increased retention. 


COST FOR DEPENDENT SUPPORT 


The impact of the increased career strength and the maturing of the 
force is also evident in the upward trend in cost for dependent support. 
The magnitude of the dependency problem is brought into sharper 
focus if we look at the increase in the number of airman dependents 
since fiscal year 1956. 

Chart 5 shows the airman strength for each fiscal year with the 
associated number of dependents. 


INCREASE IN DEPENDENTS 


While airman strength has declined since fiscal year 1957 the number 
of dependents has continued to increase. From fiscal year 1959 to 
fiscal year 1961 there is an estimated increase of approximately 70.000 
dependents. The result is higher travel and quarters allowance 
payments. 

The increase in career personnel also has a direct effect on future 
retirement costs. Nondisability or voluntary retirements of airmen 
are forecast to increase from 2,400 in fiscal year 1959 to 4,500 in fiscal 
year 1961. The numbers will increase substantially in ‘the next 10 
years as greater numbers of airmen attain retirement eligibility. 

(The cuart referred to follows:) 
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OPTIMUM CAREER PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


In recognition of the increasing career airman strength, a study was 
conducted to determine the optimum career personnel requirements 
in each skill area. The requirement for career or experienced per- 
sonnel is directly related to skill requirements. Every enlisted job 
in the Air Force does not require the knowledge, skill, and experience 
of a career airman. This was recognized in the development of the 
optimum career airman force. 

This optimum force will consist of approximately 55 percent career 
personnel and 45 percent first-term airmen. Although the overall 
objective for career airmen is 55 percent, the objective varies markedly 
between skill areas as shown in table VIII. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


TaBLE VIII.—Department of the Air Force career airman objectives by occupational 


groups 
Percentage Percentage 
of career of career 
Group: airmen Group—Continued airmen 
ME RIONIIOR os sos a as nae ewe 62 Administration__......__-- 52 
RNR a oe it oe aes 60 CNN sy eee 49 
Other teehnical............... 59 CCV ICGES 1 a icocsaeude Salabe 48 


REENLISTMENTS CONTROLLED BY SKILL GROUPS 


General Ligon. As can be seen, the greater the degree of tech- 
nicality or job difficulty the greater the requirement for career per- 
sonnel. The attainment of the optimum airman force will require 
manpower control procedures in the procurement, training, reenlist- 
ment, and retirement of enlisted personnel. 

Beginning in fiscal year 1961 first-term reenlistments will be con- 
trolled by skill groups to provide the number of career acquisitions 
necessary to sustain the desired career airman balance. Selection of 
first-term reenlistees will consider such factors as work performance, 
future potential, conduct, and the projected manning in the various 
skills required. 

As well as selectively reenlisting first-term airmen, it is necessary 
to maintain the vitality of the career element of the force. Only the 
best qualified individuals will be retained beyond 20 years. Therefore, 
stringent reenlistment controls will be instituted for personnel with 
over 20 years of service. 

The controls will increase the stability of the airman force as well 
as regulate the reenlistment, longevity, dependent, retirement, and 
travel costs. Additionally, this program will improve career attrac- 
tiveness by providing bette* promotion opportunities and career 
progression, which will result in higher quality and greater motivation 
among our airmen. 


PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION TRAVEL PROGRAM 





The permanent change of station travel program—PCS—is a 
complex one in that personnel movements are interrelated with so 
many other personnel actions that are essential to accomplishment of 
the mission of the Air Force. 
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In presenting the Air Force travel program for fiscal year 1961, I 
will discuss, first, a comparison of the fiscal year 1959, fiscal year 1960, 
and fiscal year 1961 trav el and costs; second, the major factors affec “t= 
ing the travel program in fiscal year 1961 and, third, the actions to 
control PCS travel. 

A 3-year comparison of travel moves and costs is shown in table TX. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


TaBLeE 1X.—Department of the Air Force—Comparison of travel and costs, fiscal 
years 1959, 1960, and 1961 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 




















1959 1960 1961 
| 
a a 709, 527 | 764, 172 | 719, 578 
Associated dependent moves--.....-- cacaasicabertces = 617, 757 | 720, 125 702, 280 
RE ai a Sicies $264, 891, 164 | $277, 945, 000 $264, 388, 000 
Reenlistment mileage payments. ...-.-.-.- 2 24, 856 | 42, 990 96, 700 
RS bc cn hin aniobesnwkanncomannngamunnns z $2, 237, 900 $3, 861, 000 $8, 703, 000 
$281, 806. 000 $273, 091, 000 


I css icin soe cee rie iene --| $267, 128, 164 


MOVEMENT AND DOLLAR OUTLAY 


General Licon. Fiscal year 1960 is calculated to be higher than 
fiscal year 1959 or fiscal year 1961 in both movement and dollar out- 
lay. This is necessarily so because it will absorb the cost of moving 
units and personnel out of France, and the cost of movements as- 
sociated with the reduction of military strength. 

It should also be noted that, because fiscal year 1961 is the highest 
reenlistment year in Air Force history, mileage payments increase 
sharply over both fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 1960. 


DECREASE IN MOVES 


By referring to table X you will note that all categories of moves are 
expected to decrease in fiscal year 1961 as compared to fiscal year 1960, 
for a programed reduction of almost 45,000 moves. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


TaBLE X.—Department of the Air Force, comparison by type of PCS moves 
(military moves only) 


Difference 

Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year | (Fiscal year 
1959 1960 1961 1960- fiscal 
year 1961) 











RE Oe CORSO a die etentncdsnenstienanseces 709, 527 764, 172 719, 578 —44, 594 
Personnel turnover moves (Proc., Trng., 
a i lial 307, 967 375, 128 365, 067 —10, 061 
Reassignment moves.-................-..--- 89, 239 94, 351 74, 319 —20, 032 
Sr IN a cinniccrmdsaistiominniee mu nicicninies 266, 497 221, 130 | 218, 652 | —2, 478 


a ieicin tn acaekdeinctenipemanaes 45, 824 73, 563 61, 540 | —12) 023 


— 
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Masor Factors Arrectincg PCS Travet AND Costs IN Fiscat YEAR 1961 


General Licon. The dollars we are requesting for the PCS travel 
program would be appreciably less were it not for the cost-increasing 
factors which I will discuss next. 

The following are some of the factors which affect PCS travel in a 
material way, but are not all-inclusive. It is emphasized that the 
evaluation of the Air Force PCS travel program solely in terms of the 
number of military moves, as has been done in past presentations, 
does not afford a complete nor adequate story. Sizable costs accrue 
to the travel budget which are a direct result of such elements as 
longevity, dependency, reenlistment payments and others, as well as 
those activities resulting from force reductions and changes. 


STRENGTH REDUCTIONS AND CONTINUING CHANGES IN THE FORCE 


A factor of primary consideration when reviewing the fiscal year 
1961 travel program is the reduction of the force to the new 825,000 
objective by the end of fiscal year 1960. This reduction is proceeding 
now, will continue for the balance of the fiscal period, and carry over 
into fiscal year 1961. Base closures, unit moves, inactivations, over- 
sea rotations and individual reassignments are being created by this 
change, with move activity peaking in fiscal year 1960. 

The movements associated with the downward revision of the 
strength are over and above force changes which would have occurred 
if the strength remained level. Furthermore, technological changes 
lead to organizational rearrangements; new individual skill authoriza- 
tions arise, old ones are modified or become obsolete. These changes 
translate themselves into more moves and must be reckoned with on a 
continuing basis. 

MATURITY OF THE FORCE 


The growing maturity of the force and the increase in the number 
and age of military dependents influences travel costs. The relation- 
ship of these factors to the travel program has not been pointed out to 
the committee in previous years. The upward trends can be clearly 
illustrated by considering the airman first class, grade E-4. Depend- 
ent travel entitlements, that is, mileage payments, dislocation allow- 
ance, and shipment of household goods commence when the E-4 
attains 4 years of service. 

As shown on chart 6, the number of airmen in the grade E-4 with 
over 4 years of service has increased from 83 percent in fiscal year 
1959 to 95 percent in fiscal year 1961. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 
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CHART 6 


DEPARTMENT OF AIR FORCE 
Airmen First Class (E-4) impact on Travel 


bY 1959 FY 1960 FY 196] 
E-4 OVER 4 YR SER 83% 95% 
200 , 000 
MILITARY & DEPENDENT MOVES 
150, 000 
Bee 134.961 
104,22 
100, 000 29,091 92, 160 % 043 
a fe : I 
0 
DEPENDENCY RATIO 0.93 1.33 1.42 


Cost Errect oF INCREASE IN MATuRITY 


General Ligon. This force maturity when related to the increase 
in dependents has an explosive cost effect. In fiscal year 1959, 
92,160 dependents moved with 99,097 E-4 airmen—0.93 dependents 
per move—while in fiscal year 1961 134,961 are programed to accom- 
pany 95,043 E-4 sponsors—1.42 dependents per move. Relating 
this to dollar costs on an average move, an E—4 with no dependents 
costs $90 per move while an E-4 with the maximum dependent 
allowance costs $1,019 per move. 

Increases in dislocation allowance payments are likewise a conse- 
quence of the maturity of the force and are a derivation of the number 
of dependents and the rising grade structure of the military sponsors. 


AIRMAN GAINS AND LOSSES 


The large volume of airman gains and losses which was discussed 
under airman procurement also increases the travel program for 
fiscal year 1961. The heavy nonreenlistment and retirement of 
airmen will keep separation travel costs at high levels. The gain to 
the force through reenlistment, you will recall, is forecast to be over 
100,000 in fiscal year 1961; 97,300 of these are immediate reenlistees 
versus 43,500 in fiscal year 1960. The amount added to the travel 
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budget for these reenlistment actions alone is $8,703,000 in fiscal 
vear 1961 as contrasted to $3,861,000 in fiscal year 1960. 


NONTEMPORARY COMMERCIAL STORAGE 


“™ Another key factor contributing to the rising travel costs is the 
continuing increase in nontemporary commercial storage of household 
effects. The majority of these costs are charged to the military per- 
sonnel appropriation and are a result principally of another program 
undertaken to realize overall economy to the Government. This is 
the program which restricts the shipment of household goods to 2,000 
pounds in certain designated oversea areas. Although this results 
in considerable long-range savings by imposing weight restrictions in 
areas where quarters are furnished, the immediate impact is an 
increase in commercial nontemporary storage chargeable to this 
appropriation. 

In addition to the oversea shipment restrictions, personnel assigned 
Government quarters within the United States are authorized storage 
of household effects at Government expense where partial furnishings 
are provided. The cost of commercial storage is forecast to increase 
almost threefold from fiscal year 1958 to fiscal year 1961, a rise of 
$4,822,000 to $12,091,000. 


ACTIONS TO CONTROL PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION MOVES AND COSTS 


The Air Force is continuing to seek ways and means to reduce both 
the number of moves and dollar expenditures. The following are 
examples of some of the more recent actions taken. 


DISCONTINUANCE OF 2-90-DAY REENLISTMENT POLICY 


Perhaps the most noteworthy of these actions started during fiscal 
year 1960, was the discontinuance of the 2—90-day reenlistment 
policy. This action will reduce 35,000 airmen and 25,000 associated 
dependent moves in fiscal year 1961. Since these airmen will now 
reenlist immediately to fill their own vacancies, a significant reduction 
will also be realized in the reassignment moves this type of reenlistment 
generated in the past. 


ASSIGNMENT RETAINABILITY POLICY 


Establishment of the policy which requires 12 months’ retainability 
before PCS orders are issued eliminates many moves. Personnel 
who do not extend or reenlist under the provisions of this policy are 
separated immediately rather than reassigned. It is estimated that 
during fiscal year 1960 and fiscal year 1961 this stabilizing policy will 
affect 36,000 airmen and reduce PCS travel costs by approximately 
$14 million for these 2 years. 


OVERSEAS WEIGHT RESTRICTION 


In the past year the 2,000-pound weight restriction has been in- 
creased from 9 to 12 overseas areas. Again, these economies are 
long range and the full dollar benefits will not be realized until the 
restrictions apply to both inbound and outbound shipments. In the 
case of Hawaii, Philippines, and Japan, with large military and de- 
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pendent populations, the outbound limitation was initiated on May 1, 
1959. These are 3-year-tour areas for the most part; therefore, in- 
bound limitations will not commence until fiscal year 1962 and later. 
Meanwhile, over the short term, non-temporary-storage costs have 
been rising. 

NEW TRANSPORTATION MODES 


Within the past few years several new methods of transportation for 
the shipment of household goods have been established. These 
methods assure movement from original residence to overseas destina- 
tion in 5-45 days. 

The through container—door to door—service was introduced by 
commercial movers in 1958 as a new concept in the shipment of house- 
hold goods. Previously, such shipments were handled as many as 10 
times while in transit. Under the new method, shipments are handled 
only twice—once at origin and once at destination. 

‘his door-to-door container service is being expanded as rapidly 
as possible since its utilization results in a minimum of damage, 
reduced transit time, and lower overall costs. 

Compared to previous methods, the cost of moving 2,000 pounds 
from San Francisco to Hawaii is $300 less per shipment, using the 
through-container method, or a reduction of 39 percent. Costs of 
the earlier method were only partly financed from the PCS travel 
account and the operation and maintenance account paid for the 
packing and crating. Now these entire costs are being carried in the 
military personnel account. 

Acceptance of increased costs in this appropriation, however, 
permits overall economies to the Air Force. The oversea weight- 
limitation policy and the expansion of through-container service are 
designed to reduce the dollar impact of the high-cost overseas moves 
which represent about 60 percent of the total dollars in the travel 
budget. 

The foregoing actions describe some of the continuing efforts being 
expended to hold PCS travel and costs to a minimum. 


FuNp SUMMATION 


The fund requirements to pay, feed, clothe, and move the Air Force 
military personnel programed for fiscal year 1961 are summarized as 
shown in table XI. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


TaBLE XI.—Department of the Air Force summary of fund requirements: ‘‘ Military 
personnel’’ appropriation for fiscal year 1961 


By budget program: 


Pay and allowances-_--.---..--.-----.- ease ty ..--- $3, 679, 927, 000 
Subsistence in kind------- pbk dG tac damier oeisteien 100, 735, 000 
Movements, FUSS... ...<....~. ka ieee tale ee 273, 091, 000 
Other personnel costs... ...-.......--..- ee ah ace eee 6, 247, 000 
Total direct obligations ___- Beau » 060, 000, 000 

Less proposed transfer from ‘Air Force stock funds” __-------- 30, 000, 000 
Fiscal year 1961 new obligational authority requested... 4, 030, 000, 000 
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INCREASE IN FUND REQUIREMENTS 


Further details on the specific entitlements and factors used in the 
budget computations, with comparisons of costs in prior years, are 
contained in the justification books which the committee members 
now have before them. 

This budget estimate for fiscal year 1961 reflects an increase of $73 
million in net fund requirements over the fiscal year 1960 program, 
despite a lower average strength. The reduced cost resulting from 
the lower man-years is more than offset by the increased costs gen- 
erated by the combined effect of the many factors I have covered in 
my presentation. 

CoNCLUSION 


In conclusion, gentlemen, there has been continued overall improve- 
ment in the military personnel area during fiscal year 1960 and the 
forecast looks good for fiscal year 1961. This improved climate is 
permitting us to expand our personnel management actions and at 
the same time attain the high quality professional force considered 
necessary to operate our increasingly complex weapon systems. 

The success of our efforts to develop a truly high quality career 
force has served to increase personnel costs as well. In recognition 
of this fact, we are directing our efforts to the implementation of the 
principles and objectives inherent in optimum force programing. We 
believe this course of action will minimize costs while attaining the 
quality force needed. 

With continuing legislative — of the Congress, 
can achieve its personnel objectives 

This concludes my statement. 


the Air Force 


RETENTION OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Senator Cuavez. Referring to page 11, a couple of years ago the 
Department of Defense induced the Congress to pass a bill for mili- 
tary personnel. One of the reasons given for that was that it would 
help retain qualified personnel in the services. Now you are telling 
us that you have too many officers in the Air Force who would retire 
in the next 10 years and you wish to release them before the date of 
the mandatory retirement. Is there anything contradictory in those 
two statements? 

General Ligon. Mr. Chairman, you are referring to the induced 
retirement of officers? 

Senator CHavez. Yes. 

General Licon. In a force, the size of 125,000 officers, if we are to 
have a balanced force, one that is not filled at the top end of service 
with a large number of people, we feel that we must control the retire- 
ment at the 20-year point. 

Today in the officer structure we have only about 10 percent of 
our officers who are considered to be noncareer types; 47 percent are 
career reservists; and 43 percent are Regulars. The 10 percent 
noncareer officers are people who are with us just a very short period 
of time and leave us. This means that we have a career force today 
and we must tailor this force against our requirements. 
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The Personnel Act has done this. It made it an attractive career. 
Yet, while we won’t get to the point where we have all chiefs and no 
Indians in our force, nevertheless, if we did not do this, we would have 
to cut our procurement down to a very low and dangerous level, 
and then at the end of another 10-year period, when these came to 
mandatory retirement, everything would be completely out of reason 
with our mandatory requirements and we would not be able to meet 
it with our known sources. 


REDUCTION OF RATED PERSONNEL 


Senator CHavez. On page 3 you indicate a reduction of 15,000, 
consisting of 3,000 officers and 12,000 airmen. Has a similar reduc- 
tion been planned for officers in flight pay status? 

General Licon. The people in flight pay status: we find ourselves 
with an inventory of officers today, in 1960, which is the result of 
our planning for the past 6, 7, or 8 years. 

As you recall, it was not until 1957 that there was a change in the 
Air Force position of going to 137 wings, then mostly manned air- 
craft. Our pilot program and navigator program were geared 
toward that, and a large number had to be rated. At that point in 
time we went into the reduced concept. 

As the missiles started coming in and as we went to a reduced 
force, we found ourselves with a large number of pilots on board. 
As a result of this, we are continually looking at our inventory and 
doing what we can do to eliminate those who are not completely 
qualified. 

We have cut our pilot training program down to 2,200 in fiscal 
1961, and it will go even lower in 1962. We are controlling our input. 
We are looking at our on-hand inventory and we have this problem 
of the force structure change where the number of aircraft units and 
the number of people are getting smaller and we have the people in 
the Regular and the career Reserve Force on hand today. This is 
a problem we are facing, and we are looking for a solution. 

Our Secretary has recently sent to the chairman of this committee, 
Mr. Chairman, the indication that he was looking for a solution to 
this problem. He will continue the controls on proficiency flying 
within the Air Force to be sure that he has every bit of control and 
reduction in the proficiency area permitted by the present law, such as 
the use of the over-20-years provision of the appropriations act which 
is currently on as a rider, and has been for a few years. He will look at 
the rated inventory problem and some method of reduction that will 
not completely disturb the morale and effectiveness of the Air Force. 

Senator Cuavez. Unless something is done, it will affect the morale. 

General Ligon. You run into this problem. If a man is not per- 
mitted to fly, the pay which attracted him to come into a hazardous 
career falls away from him and he is not permitted to stay in this 
career. 

It will also affect the young officer coming in to meet our essential 
requirements for flying in the junior grades in the rated area unless 
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some continued assurance is given to a man so he can expect to have a 


career in flying. Otherwise, he will go into some other field. 
ArtrR ForcE MANUALS 


Senator Smirn. General, there has been quite a bit of news on the 
Air Force manuals. I note that the blame for the manuals is being 
placed on the lower grade civilian employees. 

Would you tell the committee what responsibility i is being accepted 
by the Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel, the commander of the 
Continental Air Command, the commander of the Air Training Com- 
mand, and the Assistant Chief of Staff for Reserve Forces? 

General Licon. Senator Smith, I can talk generally to this question 
on manuals. On the specifics, as to the extent that each level has 
accepted responsibility, | perhaps can ask General Friedman to fill in. 

We in the Air Force have had in the past, and will continue to have, 
a requirement for a series of all types of manuals to fill our needs at 
different levels. If we have manuals in large quantities needed by 
several commands, then the job is usually given to the command 
having the responsibility for production, whe ther it is the Air Training 
Command or the Tactical Air ( ‘ommand, to produce them, edit, and 
distribute them. 

We then go into on-the-job-training type of manuals which will 
permit a man to learn the job on the job without going through formal 
training, thus reducing costs. 

We also go to the technical manuals and extension course manuals, 


THOROUGH MANUAL STUDY DIRECTED 


As a result of the recent publicity on selected manuals, we have 
directed a thorough study at all levels to find out if we are adequately 
taking the responsibility at Headquarters, Air Force, at the subordi- 
nate command levels, and not attempting at all to give to a lower 
grade individual the responsibility for clearing this for propriety 
and the way it is presented. 

I think, as a result of this study which has been directed by the 
Secretary of the Air Force and the Chief of Staff, we will find that 
we will have a positive control, which apparently in some minor 
instances has not existed heretofore. 

Senator Smiru. In other words, you will have a clearinghouse at 
the top level on all of the printed matter that goes out? 

General Licon. I think that if it were all cleared at Headquarters, 
Air Force, an unmanageable situation would result. However, it 
will be put at a clearing level at an Air Force command headquarters, 
so it will be cleared to meet the intent of Congress. 

Senator Cuavez. I do not know whether anything you do at a 
command level will be satisfactory to Congress. We would like to 
have it stopped once and for all and not be dependent upon what 
a commander might think of it at some post. 

General FrrepMaNn. This is what we would hope would come out 
of this investigation, Senator Smith, and, in response to a question 
you made as regards fixing of responsibility, the Air Force has not 
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officially fixed any responsibility as yet, and we certainly would not 
intend to do so until the investigation, which General Ligon spoke 
of, is completed. 

Senator SmirH. I was only quoting from what I had read in the 
press, that the blame and responsibility were being placed at a lower 
level of the civilian employees. 

General FrizpMANn. Yes, ma’am. We would investigate that sort 
of allegation prior to fixing responsibility. 

However, I believe our investigation will indicate that there perhaps 
was, as General Ligon pointed out, some laxity, shall we say, at 
higher levels. I would agree with General Ligon on that. 

On the other hand, I think it would be almost an impossible exercise 
to attempt to pass on all manuals at the highest headquarters level. 
However, we do agree on the basis of what has happened, that ap- 
provals must be at higher levels than they apparently have been 
in these few instances. 

Senator Smiru. Of course, the top man should accept the responsi- 
bility for whatever goes out of his command. 

General FrrepMAn. I believe that that is very true. Also, I be- 
lieve the fact that the Secretary has offered his apologies publicly 
would indicate that he feels a deep responsibility for this, Senator. 


RESERVE GENERAL OFFICER PROMOTIONS 


Senator Suir. General, will you state briefly what has been done 
to clean up the Reserve general officer situation on which the Pre- 
paredness Investigating Subcommittee issued such a critical report 
last September? 

General Eaton. We had a board in the fall that considered all of 
the points in the problem, and this board took cognizance of the 
results of the publication of the Preparedness Subcommittee. The 
results of the board have been discussed with the professional staff 
of that committee informally, and I believe they got a satisfactory 
reaction from the professional staff of the subcommittee. 

The summary of the findings of the board could perhaps be entered 
into the record of the committee if you desire. 

Senator SmirH. Have you reported officially to the committee? 

General Eaton. No. 

Senator Smita. When do you expect to do that? Do you mean to 
say that the subcommittee has not had an official report of what the 
board recommended or what has been done as a result of the board 
meeting? 

General Eaton. So far as I know, that is true, although the sub- 
committee staff has met with the working people and have gone over 
the results of the board’s action. 

Senator Smiru. When did the board meet? 

General Eaton. It met in November. 

Senator Smiru. Would you not think there has been sufficient time 
for an official report of the action of the board and the recommenda- 
tions and perhaps some of the results of their action by this time? 

General Eaton. Some of the recommendations of the board in- 
volved interpretation of the authority under the law, and that required 
some time. 

I think that some of the board’s recommendations would involve 
slight changes in the present law governing that. 
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Senator Smitu. It would seem to me that 4 months is enough time 
to get a report out of a board, but this is probably not the place to 
take it up. — 

Senator CHavez. Probably they want the subcommittee to forget 
about it. 

SUBMISSION OF REPORT 


General FrrepMAN. We can make the report available. And I 
wonder if, in conjunction with the submission of the report, we might 
not state the circumstances, whatever they may be, as regards the 
delay in informing the committee. 

The only thing I could offer now, in extenuation, was the fact that 
it had been reviewed with the staff. Whether or not this was con- 
sidered to have represented a completed action I cannot state. But 
we would like very much to have the opportunity to submit the report 
and our findings as regards delay. 

Senator Smiru. I think it is always well to talk with the staff, but 
I think that in no way takes the place of an official report to the com- 
mittee. And I think it is unfortunate that we have to bring this up 
in the Appropriations Committee in order to get any response, and 
apparently that is true. 

Senator Cuavez. You do not go to the staff when you ask for 
money. You come before the committee. 

General FrrepMAN. As I say, I can offer no excuse. I would like 
an opportunity to look into it and see that the committee is properly 
advised. 

Senator Smita. Thark you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The requested information follows:) 


PREPAREDNESS COMMITTEE REPORT ON PROMOTION OF RESERVE GENERAL 
OFFICERS 


On February 18, 1960, Mr. Jackson, Deputy Assistant Secretary (Manpower, 
Personnel, and Reserve), Office of the Secretary of Defense, forwarded to Senator 
Johnson a Department of Defense reply to the report of the Senate Preparedness 
Investigating Subcommittee of September 21, 1959, on the promotion of Reserve 
general officers to general and flag ranks. Attached to this letter were the recom- 
mendations of a committee convened by the Secretary of the Air Force in Novem- 
ber 1959 to review Reserve general officer promotion procedures. These recom- 
mendations have been approved by the Secretary of the Air Force and spell out 
the changes the Air Force proposes to make in its Reserve general officer promotion 
policies and procedures. <A copy of the recommendations are attached. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF COMMITTEE To CONSIDER THE PROMOTION OF RESERVE 
OFFICERS TO GENERAL RANK 


A. Reserve general officer requirements for the next 5 years 
Recommendations: 

(1) That general officer requirements by position be stated to support the 
emergency war plan with full consideration being given to reasonable stability 
to the Reserve program and career progression of officers in the Reserve 
forces. These requirements should be reviewed annually. 

(2) That subsequent to the establishment of the above general officer posi- 
tions, the Air Force should promote promptly to this requirement ceiling, or 
the legal authorizations for Reserve generals, whichever is less. 

(3) In the event the requirement should exceed the legal authorization, 
action should be taken to change the latter accordingly. 

(4) In the interest of vitalization of the Active Reserve general officer list, 
Headquarters USAF should continue to implement paragraph 10, AFR 45-5 
with respect to Reserve general officers. 
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B. Merits of the ‘“‘fully qualified” selection method versus “‘best qualified’ selection 
method in promotion to Reserve general officer grades 


Recommendations: 

(1) That upon establishing the positions, under paragraph A(1) above, the 
individuals occupying these positions be considered for promotion under the 
“fully qualified’? system of selection for promotion. 

(2) Should present laws prohibit the “fully qualified’ system, action should 
be taken to revise the law to permit the use of the “fully qualified’? method of 
selection as currently employed by the Air National Guard and Department 
of the Army. 


C. Desired changes in the laws, regulations, and policies governing Reserve general 
officer promotion, for example, to equalize extended active duty Reserves, Mobi- 
lization Reser es, and Air National Guard men ; 

Recommendations: 

(1) Since the extended active duty Reserve colonels are a part of the 
active duty establishment and compete for active duty general officer pro- 
motions, they should not be considered eligible for promotion by the Reserve 
general officer selection boards to fill positions established by paragraph 
A(1) above. , r 

(2) Should this require a revision of the law, such action is so reeommended, 

D. Eligibility criteria for promotion consideration 

Recommendations: 

(1) That an Air Force regulation similar to the Air National Guard Regu- 
lation 36-01, dated November 21, 1956, be written to govern eligibility for 
selection to general officer grades in the Air Force Reserve. This regulation 
should inelude the following: . 

(a) Three vears in grade as a Reserve colonel for selection to brigadier 
general. 

(b) Two years in grade as a Reserve brigadier general for selection to 
major general. 

(c) Colonels selected for brigadier general must be less than 55 years 
of age. : 

(d) Brigadier generals selected for major general must be less than 57 
years of age. 

(e) Each colonel selected for brigadier general must have accrued a 
minimum of 50 points per retention year for not less than 3 years while 
serving in the grade of colonel. : 

(f) Each brigadier general selected for major general must have ac- 
crued a minimum of 50 points per retention year for not less than 2 
years while serving in the grade of brigadier general, i 

(g) Each officer being selected to general officer grades must have 
served a minimum of 1 year in an authorized general officer position. 


E. Former Regular Air Force officers in the Reserve of the Air Force 
Recommendation: Since the committee endorses the appointment in the Re- 

serve of Air Force former Regular officers, the requirements for promotion ex- 

pressed in paragraph D above will prevent a former Regular officer from being 

selected to the general officer grade until he has participated in the Reserves for a 

minimum of 3 years. 

F. Eatended active duty reservists competing with mobilization reservists for Reserve 

promotions to general officer 

Recommendation: 

(1) See paragraph C(1) above. 

(2) Recommend that action be taken to provide a means whereby a 
Reserve officer serving on extended active duty in a temporary general officer 
grade may be selected and appointed to that general officer grade in the 
Reserve as in the case of grades other than general officer. 

G, Reserve general officer authorizations and the level to which they should be filled 
Recommendation: See paragraph A above. 
H. Screening of the inactive status list Reserve section 


Recommendations: 

(1) See paragraph A(4). 

(2) Attention is invited to the roster of Reserve general officers which lists 
those officers assigned to the inactive status list Reserve section. The com- 
mittee recommends Reserve general officers assigned to the inactive status 
list Reserve section be carried on a separate roster. 
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I. Additional committee recommendations 


That a selection board for the selection of Reserve general officers be held 
annually. 


INCREASING PERSONNEL CosTs 


Senator Dworsuak. General Ligon, I notice that your personnel 
funds are increased by $73 million as compared with fiscal year 1960. 
This is considerably more than the increases for the other services. 
How do vou account for that? 

General Ligon. Senator Dworshak, our $73 million increase over 
the funds for the current vear is due mainly to higher dependency and 
longevity costs which have resulted from our improved retention rates. 
I have attempted to point out the many factors which have gone into 
this one, and we are finding, as you see from some of the charts 

Senator Dworsuak. I listened to your testimony on those points. 
But do not some of these factors also confront the other services, or 
are they peculiar to the Air Force? 

General Ligon. About 62 percent of our people are past the first 
term of enlistment. So we are talking about a larger percentage of 
older people, people with more dependents, and their PCS travel 
costs are therefore above the other services. 

Senator DworsHak. You are building up a career service, and 
doing that vou materially increased the oper: Seas costs. 

General Licox. That is correct. And we are talking about a 
different number and category of people, and we have more in that 
portion. 

OPTIMUM FORCE PLANNING 


Senator DworsHak. I was particularly interested in knowing 
whether we could look forward to such increases, in the future vears. 
Will the Air Force continue to face these greatly increased costs in 
the years ahead? 

General Licox. No, sir. I think this is precisely what I have 
attempted to point out in the more detailed statement. 

We have had to go to optimum planning, one, because it was 
getting too expensive for maintaining our active duty force, and, it 
was de ‘veloping a tremendous retirement cost in the future. 

We were also getting into a force in the career element where the 
promotion stagnation would soon be created. We could attain the 
force with our current reenlistment rates, but after we have cut 
our input down so small we would not be able to sustain this force over 
along period of time because we have a small percentage of people to 
select from coming into the career field. 

Other than the normal increases, when additional legislation comes 
in, or additional cost-of-living legislation is added, this of course would 
have to be considered by all, but this is one of the reasons of going 
into this optimum force planning. 


Arm Force ACADEMY 


Senator Dworsuak. I do not recall in your personnel statement 
that you referred to the Air Force cadets at Colorado Springs. Does 
that come under vour jurisdiction? 

General Licon. Yes, sir. 
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Senator DworsHak. What progress are you making out there? 
Are you getting some well-trained airmen out of the Academy? | 
recall when I visited there last year with the board you were turning 
out navigators, and many of the cadets were complaining they had 
never even seen a plane much less been trained as pilots. What are 
you doing to correct that situation, if anything? 

General Ligon. Actually, Senator, you are speaking of the gradu- 
ates who will come out as officers——— 

Senator Dworsuak. That is your output. That is what you have 
to look forward to. If you are getting any results from establishing 
that Academy, then we have to ask to what extent are you getting 
experienced, trained potential officers. 

General Ligon. This is a source for our Regular officers that come 
out each year, and we are very proud of the production of our new 
Academy. 

We are just now going into the larger classes, and it will be 2 or 3 
more years before we have the production that is comparable to West 
Point and Annapolis in total numbers. 


BACKGROUND OF GRADUATES 


Senator Dworsuak. What will vour graduating class in June of this 
vear have as a background? Will they be navigators? Will they 
have to go to some other training area or installation to take a couple 
of vears of training before they ‘will be able to assume their respon- 
sibilities as officers in the Air Force? 

General Ligon. Our original concept in the establishment of the 
Academy was to have an individual come out graduated as a navigator 
in addition to obtaining his bachelor of science degree. 

Senator Dworsuak. Is the demand for navigators sort of a dis- 
torted concept? They will have basic training as navigators and they 
will go on from there? 

General Ligon. That was the original concept, but the Chief of 
Staff has changed the emphasis at the Academy, and we do not want 
to do anything at the Air Force Academy that would digress from 
education, which is the basic objective of this institution. 

Senator DworsHak. Merely academic? 

Genera] Ligon. We are moving away from giving required navi- 
gator training at the Air Force Academy and are going now to a 
different indoctrination type of training there, and we are stressing 
more in the educational field, so when an individual graduates, he will 
have some indoctrination in small plane flying, similar to the ROTC 
graduates. 

Senator DworsHak. Do you plan to make pilots out of most of 
them or ground officers? 

General Ligon. They are Air Force officers and if physically 
qualified, and if they volunteer they may go on to pilot training. 


PERCENTAGE IN PILOT TRAINING 


Senator DworsHak. What percentage will take pilot training? 

General Ligon. This has not been determined because as of now 
we are just starting this policy and the new phase of training. It 
will be up to the individual. and we are not going to require that he 
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go into flying training. If the missile or technical fields are more 
appropriate and the needs are more in that area, and he thinks his 
future is better in that area, he can move in that direction. 

Senator Dworsuak. Because of the transition of manned bombers 
to missile developments, there may be greater opportunities in that 
field. 

General Ligon. That is correct, but the Air Academy is still just. 
a small input of our officer requirements each year. 

Senator DworsHak. Yes, but tremendously expensive in operation. 


COMPARATIVE ACADEMY COSTS 


General Ligon. Yes, sir. Our Superintendent, General Stone, has 
recently given a report, that in 1963, after all four classes are full 
size, that he will have the operation of the Academy down to about 
$12,000, which is comparable, per cadet, to that of the Military 
Academy. 

Senator Dworsnak. Isn’t the Military Academy around $13,000 
and the Air Academy above $28,000? 

General Ligon. I am speaking of 1963. 

Senator Cuavez. We had some testimony during these hearings 
here in this session on the record as to what it costs for a boy at the 
Naval Academy, what it costs at West Point, and what it costs at 
Colorado Springs. 

General FrrepMAN. Yes, sir; they were cross-referenced. The 
figures for fiscal year 1961, in the instance of the Air Force, are $17,258; 
the Army, $11,680; and the Navy, $7,466. 

Senator DworsnHak. For what year? 

General FrrepMAN. Fiscal year 1961. 

What General Ligon is pointing out is; on a comparable basis—and 
I think the most ready comparison is between the Air Force and 
Army—the Air Force js $17,258, based on 1,900 cadet man-years, 
whereas, the Army is carrying some 2,400 cadets. We feel that 
when we reach a level of 2,400 that our cost per cadet will be on the 
same order as the Army, or $12,000 to $13,000. 





STATUS OF 191 GRADUATES 


Senator DworsHak. Reverting to my question of ‘‘What will the 
qualifications or status of the graduates this year of the Air Force 
Academy be’’; will they be navigators or what classification will 
they be? 

General Ligon. The majority will come out as navigators. If 
they elect to do so, they can go into other types of training, or then 
they can take pilot training. 

Senator Dworsuak. If they do not prefer to take pilot training, 
what can they do? 

General Ligon. They will go out as navigators or, if not physically 
qualified, as nonrated officers. He will be broadened as a Regular 
officer after his initial assignment at the second lieutenant level. 

Senator Dworsnak. He will not take any additional training? He 
will immediately take an assignment? 

General Ligon. If he does not take pilot training, he will go out as 
a navigator or as a nonrated officer. 
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PER CAPITA COST AT ACADEMY 


Senator Smirx. Did I understand you to say the cost was $17,258? 
General Frizpman. That is correct, $17,258 per year per cadet, 
That is the cost we are projecting for fiscal year 1961. Last year 
we indicated in our Senate testimony that we were estimating about 
$28,600 for 1959 and $22,400 for fiscal year 1960. We have since 
revised those estimates. 

Our actual costs for 1959—as opposed to the $28,600 estimate—has 
turned out to be $25,946. For fiscal year 1960 we are now estimating 
$19,862. 

Senator Cuavez. These figures were given to us by the Department 
of Defense. They are on page 1639 of the 1960 hearings. 

General FriepMAN. Yes, sir. 

I believe that the figures I have given you, sir, are consistent with 
those for fiscal year 1961 for the three services. 

Senator CHavez. We will repeat it again. 

The figures indicate that for the Army it costs $13,078 per vear for a 
cadet. For the Navy it costs $7,115. And, the Air Force, $28,600, 

General FrrepMAN. Yes, sir. 

Is that for fiscal year 1960, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator CHAVEZ. 1959. 

General FrrepMAN. Yes, sir. I was giving you the fiscal vear 1961 
figures, and I feel certain that these will agree with the Department 
of Defense submission. That is where I got them. 


Basis oF 1961 Bupcret REQUIREMENTS 


Senator Cuavez. Is the budget requirement for 1961 according to 
vour figures or according to the figures that I am indicating? 
~ General FrrepMAN. They are according to my figures, sir. 

The figures that you have given were estimated for fiscal 1959. 
The actual cost figure for 1959 was $25,946, as compared to the $28,600 
estimated. 

Senator Cuavez. How are you reducing the costs now? Everyone 
complains that every year it costs more because of increased labor 
costs. In addition, materials are higher and operation and main- 
tenance are higher. 


REASONS FOR DECREASE IN COST 


General Frrzpman. Mr. Chairman, there are three reasons why 
the cost per cadet is coming down. The cost per cadet will come down 
as vou have more cadets in the institution. That would be a natural 
mathematical derivation. 

On the other hand, the Committees on Appropriations last year 
expressed considerable concern as regards our costs. They directed 
the Air Force to hold the O. & M. costs for the Academy at an amount 
not to exceed $16 million. We will complete the operation for this 
year slightly under the $16 million. 

* The other point is that the Commandant at the Academy has gone 
into this quite thoroughly at the request of the Chief of Staff, and, asa 
result of these three actions, we see the costs coming down. Further, 
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we are projecting a cost comparable with that of the Military Academy | appoi 
at West Point by 1963 when we reach our peak cadet strength. 
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Senator Smirx. Mr. Chairman, the Academy has been operating 
4 years. Am I correct in that? 
General FrrepMan. It started in 1955 


TOTAL STUDENT COMPLEMENT AT ACADEMY 


Senator SmirH. What will be the total complement when you have 
reached the peak? 

General Ligon. Complement of students enly? 

Senator SmiruH. Yes. 

General Licon. The student load when we get to a peak, 2,536 
by 1962. Our entrance classes are cf about 750, but attrition reduces 
the average load figure. 

Senator Smita. That is midway between the Army and the Navy 
in these figures in the hearing. 

General Licon. It is about the same size as the Military Academy 
but smaller than the Naval Academy. 

Senator SmiruH. These are per man-years. So that would mean a 
man coming out of the Air Force Acade my would cost about $100,000 
for 4 years. 

Is it fair to say that that is quite close to the other academies? 

General FrrepMAN. As of now it is higher. However, projecting 
it on out—when we are forecasting a $12,000 cost per cadet year— 
we would be talking more to the order of $48,000 to $50,000. This 
amount would be comparable to the other services, more particularly 
to the Army. 


APPOINTMENTS TO ACADEMY 


Senator Smiru. General, will you state for the record, please, how 
the appointments to the ‘Academy are made, the choice that the 
Members of Congress have. 

General FrrnpMan. Did you want that now? 

Senator Smiru. It is all right to supply it for the record. And 
would you also include in that same statement—I think we asked 
this in the Armed Force Services Committee recently—how the 
vacancies are filled. It was my understanding that a Senator lost 
his vacancy if there was a failure, that it went to the Air Force, and 
I would like to have that made quite clear in this hearing. 

General FrrepMANn. We will see that that is done, Senator. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

Publie Law 85-182, approved August 28, 1957, provides in part that for a 4-year 
period beginning July 1959 each Senator and each Representative is authorized 
one vacancy annually at the Air Force Academy. The law permits no carryover 
vacancy when a member fails to nominate, fails to have a nominee qualify on the 
entrance examinations, or when a cadet in training resigns the appointment. 

Public Law 85-182 further provides that each Senator and each Representative 
may nominate | principal and 10 alternates in the order he prefers or the member 
may nominate 11 candidates and authorize the Secretary of the Air Force to 
select the principal candidate in order of merit as determined by competitive 
examinations. In the administration of the appointment program the principal 
candidate, if found qualified on all examinations, is tendered the appointment. 
If the principal declines the appointment or fails the examination, the first alter- 


| hate, if qualified, is then tendered the appointment. If he declines or fails the 


examinations, the second alternate is then tendered appointment with similar 
rights to the succeeding alternates. In no case is action authorized to fill a 
Member’s vacancy until all of this nominees are afforded the opportunity of 
appointment. Only when all nominees are found unqualified or are lost through 
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declination, does the Air Force take action to fill the vacancy. In this contingenc y 
and to maintain a predetermined class strength, an order of merit appointment 
program authorized by Public Law 85-182 is implemented. Under this program 
all qualified congressional alternate nominees are listed in order of merit, as 
determined by their test score results. This list is prepared without regard to 
the sponsor or residence of the candidate. The top candidate on this list is then 
tendered appointment to fill the vacancy created by the disqualification or 
declination of all nominees of a Senator or Representative. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


REDISTRIBUTION OF FuNps AVAILABLE TO ARMY APPROPRIATIONS SINCE 
Fiscau YEAR 1953 


(See p. 299) 


The lettered subparagraphs of the following tabulation correspond to the insert 
on page 492 of part 2, ‘Policy Statements of the Hearings Before the Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, 86th 
Congress.”’ 

In millions 
of dollars 


a. Transferred from ‘‘Procurement and production, Army” (fiseal yeors 
1955, 1956, and 1957) as recommended in budgets and approved by 
Congress: 


To help finance other Army appropriations _ $567 

To help finance U.S. Air Force construction account. _- 255 

Reel... 822 
Rescission by Congress in fiscal year 1955 of prior appropriations for 

“Procurement and production, Army”’ , / pcre 5 500 


b. Withdrawn from the Army stock fund: 
tescission by Congress in fiscal vears 1954, 1955, 1956, and 1957, 
and returned to U.S. Treasury___--- 1, 642 
Transferred to help finance other Army appropriations: 
“Military construction, Army,” fiscal year 1957: Transfer from 
the Army stock fund to help finance the ‘‘ Military construc- 
tion, Army” appropriation ($193,000,000 recommended in 
the budget; $202,000,000 approved by Congress) 202 
‘Military personnel, Army,’’ fiscal year 1958: Transfer from 
the Army stock fund to help finance the ‘‘ Military personnel, 
Army” appropriation ($330,000,000 recommenced in budget 
for rescission, transfer to U.S. Air Force stock and industrial 
funds, and to Wherry housing.) ($350,000,000 approved by 
Congress for transfer to ‘‘ Military personnel, Army’’)— —- 350 
‘‘Military personnel, Army,” fiscal year 1959: Transfer from 
the Army stock fund to he Ip finance the ‘‘ Military personnel, 
Army” appropriation ($225,000,000 recommenced in the 


budget; $375,000,000 augneal by Congress) 375 
Total ae 2, 569 
ce. Adjustment in Army’s fiscal yeir 1958 expenditure objective - - 220 


d. Cutback in Army’s fiscal year 1959 procurement and production pro- 
gram due to withholding of funds from the ‘‘ Procurement of equip- 
ment and missiles, Army,” appropriation to help finance the fiscal 
year 1960 program, as re ‘lected in the fise1l year 1960 budget 210 
e. The withholding of $175,000,000 of the additional fun’s appropriated 
by the Congress for fiscal vear 1960 for the “ Procurement of equip- 
ment and missiles, Army,” sppropriation that were applied as a gen- 
eral offset to finance the fiscal year 1961 program, as reflected in the 
fiscal vear 1961 budget | 
To cover fiscal year 1960 NOA deficiency resulting from fiscal proce: lures 
of the Department of Defense which have subsequently been changed _ 164 
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CoMMITTEE RECESS 


Senator CHAvez. Thank you. 

We will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p.m., Wednesday, February 24, 1960, the 
committee adjourned until 10 a.m., Thursday, February 25, 1960.) 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
1961 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 


Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 1224, 
New Senate Office Building, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Chavez, Young, and Dworshak. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
NATIONAL GUARD PERSONNEL, AIR ForcE 


STATEMENTS OF GEN, WINSTON P. WILSON, OFFICE OF THE 
ASSISTANT CHIEF FOR THE AIR NATIONAL GUARD; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY MAJ. GEN. R. J. FRIEDMAN, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, 
COMPTROLLER OF AIR FORCE; MAJ. GEN. B. J. WEBSTER, DI- 
RECTOR OF PROGRAMS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PLANS AND 
PROGRAMS; B. W. FRIDGE, DEPUTY FOR RESERVE AND ROTC 
AFFAIRS, SPECIAL ASSISTANT (MANPOWER, PERSONNEL, RE- 
SERVE FORCES), OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE; 
MAJ. GEN. E. L. EATON, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF FOR RE- 
SERVE FORCES; COL. JOE MEIS, CHIEF, AIR COMPTROLLER 
DIVISION, NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU; COL. A. C. SMITH, 
CHIEF, RESERVE FORCES BRANCH, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, 
COMPTROLLER OF THE AIR FORCE; LT. COL. R. J. HIGGINS, 
CHIEF, PERSONNEL PLANNING SECTION, AIR FORCE DIVISION, 
NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU; AND MAJ. GEN. R. S. MOORE, 
SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE COMPTROLLER, DEPARTMENT OF 
DEFENSE 


Program and financing 


| 
1959 actual | 1960 esti mate} 1961 estimate 


[ | | 
Program by activities: | 





Direct obligations: Military personnel_-__..........---.---| $45, 780, 561 | $48, 000, 000 $46, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: Military personnel _----------- | 107, 739 | 136, 000 137, 000 
a aaa 528 a ee | 45,888,300 | 48,136,000 | 46, 137, 000 
ing: 
Comparative transfers to other accounts--_......---------- FG EEG Cicncucnecasiebebsoenabeooua 
Advances and reimbursements from— 
VRE ARR eo carat daa iceman cubis una |} 405,875 —15, 000 —15, 000 
Non-Federal sources (10 U.S.C. 9627) .....-..--------- —89, 788 —121, 000 —122, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available__.........--.---- 3, 377, 985 |--------------]-------------- 











Appropriation (new obligational authority) -_..........-- | 251, 880, 800 48, 000, 000 | 46, 000, 000 
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Object classification 





1961 estimate 





| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate 











Direct obligations: | 
Oi Persomnel services: Billitery.............<5.5-s0d00-.5 | $37,012,382 | $39, 134, 000 bas § 741, 000 
ee ee LRA AL: | ” 3,427,576 | 4, 154, 000 | 3 908, 000 
08 Supplies and materials...................-.-......--.- | 5,023, 724 4, 278, 000 3, 924, 000 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance ‘claims SaeRbaee — 71, 084 | 109, 000 | 108, 000 
15 Taxes and PE ecicccncctancsNdncounwneeenane 245, 795 325, 000 319, 000 
ho ee ee i ee i 45, 780, 561 48, 000, 000. 46, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: 
08 Supplies and materials-_._...-.. snseetinis sista Maal ind ata 107, 739 136, 000 137, 000 
Fe I i niin hi dein wo SK hdn + hi ea eee bose 45, 888, 300 48, 136, 000 46, 137, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. The committee will be in order. 

General Wilson, we shall be pleased to hear from you. 

General WiLson. | have either my formal statement, Mr. Chairman, 
or a short statement, whichever you desire for me to use, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Your formal statement only contains 10 pages— 
11 pages. 

General Witson. All right, I will proceed with that, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, it is a distinct 
privilege to present Air National Guard requirements for fiscal year 
1961 before this committee. 

As you know, the Air National Guard is divided into three separate 
appropriation areas: ‘Operation and maintenance”; ‘Military per- 
sonnel’”’; and “Military construction.’ 

Although our financial support comes in these three separate pack- 
ages, we are dealing with one program which must be administered 
as an integrated and balanced totality to achieve maximum efficiency 
and economy. 

For example, our aircraft and flying-hour programs must be closely 
related to our military personnel program. 

A change in aircraft may require changes in military construction 
or in minor modification projects under operation and maintenance. 

Because the many facets of our program are meaningful only when 
their interrelationships are viewed, I should like to present all phases 
of our operations today. 

After making an overall statement covering the entire operation of 
the Air National Guard, I will present our requirements for military 
personnel. First, a few vital statistics: 


ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 


There were no changes in the organizational structure during fiscal 
years 1959 and 1960, and there are no changes planned for fiscal year 
1961 other than reorganizat ions necessary to conform to similar 
active Air Force units. 


AIRCRAFT AND FLYING HOURS 


- 


2,333, respectively. We have programed an average of 2,165 for 
fiscal year 1961, of which 1,945 will be jet aircraft. 


Our average aircraft for fiscal years 1959 and 1960 were 2,409 and 
] 
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This reduction results from our action to bring Air National Guard 
squadron equipping into line with regular Air Force equipping policy. 
This will result in more economical and better utilization of equipment. 

There were several conversions in fiscal years 1959 and 1960 to 
more modern aircraft and there will be continued conversions at 
about the same rate for fiscal year 1961. 


OPERATIONAL READINESS 


While aircraft and flying hours are essential resources, they mean 
nothing unless we can turn out a first-class product. 

Of course, our most important product is operational readiness. 
Since there is no such thing as being too ready, we think of opera- 
tional readiness as a measurement of relative capability. It is the 
degree to which a unit is manned, equipped, and trained for the per- 
formance of its primary mission. 

In coordination with the receiving major Air Force commands, we 
have established realistic goals against which we can measure progress 
for the major elements of operational readiness. These elements are 
aircraft ready, aircrews ready, personnel other than aircrews ready, 
and unit equipment ready. 


PROGRAM GOALS 


The goals, and how we stood in relation to these goals on December 
31, 1959, are as follows 

For aircraft readiness, the goal of 75 percent ready was exceeded 
with a score of 79 percent. 

The goal for aircrew readiness is 80 percent; our score, 76 percent. 

Our score for readiness of personnel other than aircrews was 67 
percent against a goal of 90 percent. 

Our unit equipment was 80 percent ready; the goal, 100 percent. 

These scores indicate tremendous progress by our units. After all, 
78 of our 92 flying squadrons converted to more complex and higher 
performance aircraft during the past 2 years. In addition, our 43 
tactical fighter squadrons had mission changes. 

Such conversions and changes depress a unit’s readiness to practi- 
cally nothing, because they must start from seratch with training 
programs, checking out in new aircraft, and procuring new equipment. 

Although the latest scores indicate a high state of readiness, the ac- 
celerated rate at which we reached these peaks clearly demonstrates 
the adaptability and aggressive capability of our personnel. 

We are truly proud of these achievements because they clearly 
demonstrate the strengths that will keep your Air National Guard a 
firstline element of defense. 

TRAINING 


Adequate logistical support and plain hard work are necessary to a 
high state of readiness, but a sound training program is absolutely 
essential. We place the greatest emphasis upon providing our people 
with the finest training possible. 

To do this we utilize to the maximum, within dollar availability, the 
technical, professional, and flying training courses conducted by the 
Air Training Command and the Air University. 
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During fiscal year 1959, approximately 3,065 officers and airmen 
completed these courses and about the same number will do so in 
fiscal year 1960. When, in fiscal years 1960 and 1961, as in fiscal 
year 1959, certain technical courses are not available through Air 
Training Command, individuals will be assigned to the gaining com- 
mand for on- -the-job training in the operation and maintenance of the 
actual equipment. 

In addition, available training aids and devices are provided to 
support training programs. As soon as synthetic aircraft instrument 
trainers and flight simulators become available to the Air National 
Guard, they are assigned to the tactical bases on a carefully managed 
priority basis. 

We are still operating our own jet instrument training school at 
Ellington Air Force Base. This school is primarily designed to pro- 
vide jet instrument refresher training for qualified pilots and to fur- 
nish instrument instruction for pilot trainees who do not receive ad- 
vance pilot training as a part of the curriculum of Air Force schools 
because of incompatible aircraft. 

It has proven very successful and greatly contributed to achieving 
flying safety as well as providing effective proficiency training in an 
all-weather operational capability. 


JOINT EXERCISE 


Although we attempt to provide a maximum of formal training, our 
final training payoff comes from realistic exercises that simulate actual 
combat conditions as closely as possible. The following are a few 
examples of how we participate jointly with the active Military 
Establishment in exercises which provide this training. 


FIREPOWER DEMONSTRATIONS 


These are missions designed to familiarize Army personnel with 
firepower capabilities and techniques in close air support operations. 
Eighteen tactical fighter aircraft take part in these missions. Rockets, 
live bomb, 50- caliber, and napalm delivery techniques are demon- 
strated. 

These Tactical Air Command missions in support of the Army are 
typical of the peacetime missions which can be accomplished by the 
Reserve Forces as a byproduct of their training program. 


LITTLE BEAR 


This is a cold weather exercise in Alaska by Army ground forces in 
fiscal year 1960. The Air National Guard reconnaissance unit par- 
ticipating in this exercise with 4-RB-57A/C’s will be the 154th Tac- 
tical Reconnaissance Squadron, Little Rock, Ark. This unit will 
provide photo and visual coverage of the maneuver. All photography 
will be processed and printed by the 154th in Alaska. 


WILLIAM TELL 


A highlight of the past year was the exceptional performance of our 
Air National Guard team in the USAF worldwide rocketry meet, 
known as project William Tell II, held at Tyndall Air Force Base, 
Fla., in October 1959. 
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The 152d Fighter Interceptor Squadron of Tucson, Ariz., represent- 
ing the Air National Guard, took second place with a score of 4,400 
points. ‘This was only 100 points behind the first place unit. 

Our squadron’s outstanding performance is particularly note worthy 
when you consider the Air National Guard team received their Side- 
winder modified aircraft only 2 months before the meet and had 
fired at only one drone per pilot. 

In addition, the majority of missions flown during the meet were 
under actual instrument conditions up to the point of target engage- 
ment. 

For the all-weather pro of the Active Air Force, this was routine, 
but for the converted day fighter unit from the Arizona deserts it was 
a unique accomplishment. 

The strong determination and esprit de corps displayed by the Air 
National Guard team won them the professional respect and admira- 
tion of all USAF teams in the meet. 

Our performance at this meet clearly illustrates the Air Guard’s 
capability to keep pace with modern weapon systems and is strong 
testimony in support of a continued modernization program to insure 
its future as a part of the overall defense posture. 

We are indeed proud of the Air National Guard’s success in this 
meet and we trust that these results will once again justify the fine 
support and recognition this committee has always given to the Air 
National Guard program. 

Another joint exercise, which provides excellent training, while an 
important peacetime mission of the Active Air Force is accomplished, 
is our full-time aircraft control and warning alert program. 


FULL-TIME A.C. & W. ALERT 


Since fiscal year 1959, the Air National Guard has performed air- 
craft control and warning—A.C. & W.—missions at four locations. 
Two of these units are located in Hawaii and provide the sole radar 
defense capability for Hawaii and gives the Pacific Air Force a greater 
increased 24-hour ait defense capability. 

These four units are manned by air technicians who, of course, are 
members of the Air National Guard. Their retainability and stability 
promotes high experience, technical proficiency, and ultimately results 
in considerable sav ings in personnel for mission accomplishment of the 
Active Air Force. 

The bulk of these savings is attributable to the fact that there are 
minimum housekeeping and personnel support facilities required be- 
cause the air technicians live off base. 


RUNWAY ALERT 


The runway alert program has become so much a part of the Air 
National Guard, I will comment only briefly on this vital augmenta- 
tion of the Air Defense Command alert system. 

As in the past vear, 22 squadrons are currently participating im 
the runway alert program of the Air Defense Command. Six of 
these units are participating on a 24-hour basis with aircraft and 
crews available on 5 minutes’ notice. The balance are on a 14-hour 

| basis. 

This program will continue in fiscal year 1961. 
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SUMMARY OF JOINT EXERCISES 


The special exercises I have just identified are only typical of those 
in which the Air National Guard has participated. These are the 
type missions which must be accomplished in support of the overall 
defense effort, but which can be accomplished by the Reserve Forces 
as a byproduct of our regular training program for only a token 
increase in cost. 

Our ability to assist the active Air Force in the conduct of these 
exercises is a source of deep personal pride and satisfaction not only 
for myself, but for the participating units. 

The knowledge of being recognized as a part of the team working 
side by side with their active duty counterparts has done much to 
bolster the morale of our units and has enhanced their potential as 
an M-day force. We shall continue to support all such requirements 
to the fullest within the capability of our resources. 


NATIONAL GUARD PERSONNEL, AIR ForcE 


The programed Air National Guard strength, beginning, end, and 
average for fiscal year 1961, is 72,000. This is a gain of 944 over our 
current—November—on-board strength of 71,056. 

Based on a strength of 72,000, we are requesting $46 million. 
This will provide for pay and allowances of officers and airmen on 
active duty for training, unit training assemblies, clothing, sub- 
sistence, travel, and other costs. 

With the exception of procuring certain high skill category personnel, 
the recruitment prospect for fiscal year 1961 presents an optimistic 
picture. Reenlistments continue to remain at the high level of 81 
percent. 

Enlistment trends in the nonprior service group continues to favor 
the 1814-26 age groups. Academic achievement and military potential 
in technical skill areas are the basic criteria for selection. 

The personnel composition of the Air National Guard is highly 
satisfactory. 

The on-board strength as of end fiscal year 1959 revealed a healthy 
50 percent of our enlisted strength in their second or subsequent en- 
listment, 10 percent long-term career airmen, and the remaining 40 
percent in their first period of service. This composition compares 
favorably with the 55-45 mixture Air Force personnel planners con- 
sider optimum. 

BASIC TRAINEES 


We have programed 8,500 airmen to attend the basic military train- 
ing in fiscal year 1961. Approximately 2,000 of the basic trainees will 
receive formal technical training in addition to their basic military 
training. 

We think this is an excellent program which has greatly strength- 
ened the skill level of our force. 


SERVICE AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


We are programing approximately 840 officers and 1,492 airmen for | 
service and technical schools for fiscal vear 1961. These courses range 
from 8 to 360 days for officers and 35 to 300 days for airmen, depending | 
on the type of school course. 
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UNIT TRAINING ASSEMBLIES 


Unit training assemblies will account for approximately 51 percent 
of the total military personnel cost. This provides for 48 drills for all 
units and personnel, plus the 36 additional drills for rated personnel. 

In this area, it is interesting to note that drill attendaace is con- 
tinually improving and our average attendance has reached an all-time 
high. This is closely related to and reflects the v itality of our training 
program and the interest it generates in the Air National Guard. 

Before concluding, I would like to note that the financial require- 
ments stated in the justification books before you are based on a 
program which was current at the time the budget estimates were 
submitted. 

As time marches on, these programs frequently change due to 
changing military requirements. This is precisely what has happened 
to the Air National Guard program. 

[ mention this only because I know that many of you are personally 
familiar with certain conversions from fighter to transport type mis- 
sions and an accelerated conversion schedule of certain C entury series 
fighters now taking place which are not reflected in the books before 
you. 

I want to assure this committee that we have carefully calculated 
the cost of these conversions and we will be able to finance them by 
adjustments in other elements of the Air National Guard program. 
Such adjustments, as a rule, are made most reluctantly, but are often 
necessary in the interest of a balanced program and continued prog- 
ress. 

The extent to which program changes can be accommodated within 
the Air National Guard is largely governed by financial resources 
and the flexibility which can be applied in the utilization of funds. 
These conversions have practically no impact upon the military per- 
sonnel program. 

I have, therefore, deferred detailed discussion until our presentation 
of the operation and maintenance budget which is affected. 

This concludes our presentation in support of the military personnel 
request. 

My staff and I are ready to answer any questions you may have. 


REDUCTION IN AIRCRAFT 


Senator Cuavez. Now, General Wilson, on page 2, what do you 


mean that you are reducing the number of aircraft and I quote the 
language: 


To bring Air National Guard squadron equipping into line with regular Air 
Force equipping policy. 

General Witson. One of the examples is in the conversion of the 
two squadrons that are going into the F—104 this year. 

The normal air defense « equippage program for the Air National 
Guard has been 25 aircraft per squadron. On the 104’s that is reduced 
to 18 plus their command support and dual aircraft. 

This is the same as the Air Force was operating—— 
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REASON FOR REDUCTION 


Senator CHavez. You also referred to the fact it would be more 
economical and would be better utilization of equipment. Is that 
based upon necessity? 

General Witson. I would certainly say necessity had a lot to do 
with it, Mr. Chairman, and living within the dollars that were 
authorized, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. You do not intend to brag that you are economical 
about it; you just do not have the money to do what you would like 
to do? 

General Witson. That is correct. 

It would require reduction of UE from 25 to 18 and reduction of 
crews—— 

Senator CHavez. As a matter of fact, if you were to carry out what 
you understand to be the functions of the Air National Guard, you 
would prefer to have the 25 rather than the 18, would you not? 

General Witson. That is correct, sir. 

Senator CHavez. But necessity brought about the economy? 

General Witson. Living within our dollar figure, sir. 


CONVERSION OF AIRCRAFT 


Senator CHavez. Now, on page 2, you speak of there being several 
conversions in 1959 and 1960 to more modern aircraft; is that the 104? 

General Witson. That is in 1960, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. What about 1961? 

General Wiison. We have planned in 1961 one additional squadron 
of 104’s. We have some additional F—-100 squadrons and also some 
F-102 squadrons coming into the program. So there is a pretty good 
modernization program coming into the guard in 1961. 

Senator CHAvEz. You say on page 11 of your statement that con- 
version is going to cost more money. How are you going to accom- 
modate these conversions to the budget? 

General Witson. Well, sir, that is what we were talking about, Mr, 
Chairman. Going from 25 to 18 and going from 25 to 22 on the F—100 
causes a reduction in the total number of flying hours because it 
reduced the crews necessary to fly. 

So adjustment of the program to accommodate the conversions 
required us to make some changes in our program which we don’t like, 
but we were forced to do that to live within the dollars. 

Senator CHavez. Senator Dworshak? 


PERSONNEL STATUS 


Senator Dworsnak. I have a few questions, Mr. Chairman. 

General Wilson, what is your personnel status? Are you main- 
taining the levels you have for several years, or is the level going down 
gradually? 

General Witson. Mr. Dworshak, our program is still on the in- 
crease. As you know, there is a drill pay ceiling established by the 
Department of Defense for the Air Reserve Forces, for both the 
Reserve and the Guard. 

My share of those drill pay ceilings is 72,000. 
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As you can see in our 1961 program we hope to have a beginning 
strength of 72,000, an ending strength of 72,000, and an average 
strength of 72,000. 

Senator DworsHak. Your budget is the same for 1961 as for 1960? 

General Witson. No, sir; there is a slight increase. 

Senator DworsHak. How much? 

General Witson. 900 people. 

Senator DworsuHak. I am talking about dollars now? 


AMOUNT REQUESTED FOR PERSONNEL 


General Witson. No, sir; we are requesting less money for per- 
sonnel in 1961 than we did in 1960. It is from $48 million to $46 
million. That is based primarily on some reduction in school pro- 
grams and other minor modifications, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. What is the amount, the total amount, for 
1961? 

General WiLson. $46 million. 

Senator DworsHak. Compared with what for 1960? 

General WiLson. $48 million. 

Senator DworsHak. What is the morale status out in the various 
States in the Air National Guard? Is there a tendency to encourage 
the young men to get into the Air National Guard or are you dis- 
couraging them by virtue of some of the recent policies which may 
affect the operations? 

General Witson. Mr. Dworshak, I would say that the morale is 
very high. It is the highest it has ever been. 

I think that is indic ated by the fact that most of our units have 
waiting lists of people waiting to get into the organizations. Such 
things as the William Tell meet that we had this year shows the 
morale that we have in the guard. It is the highest I have ever 
seen it, sir. 

NEW RECRUITMENT 


Senator DworsHak. You are not curtailing the opportunities or 
the potential of the Air National Guard in any way which would 
discourage new recruitment? 

General Wixson. No, sir. 

You know, we never have had problems in recruitment. Our pro- 
gram has been on the buildup for the past years and we are now 
reaching a level of about 72,000 people which is actually 90 percent 
of our total authorization. 

If you take that number of people in the Guard program, you would 
have to authorize about 110 percent to get 100 percent at all times, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. What was your record during the past year? 
I recall a year ago you reported to this committee that your program 
was such that you had exceeded the Regular Air Force in some of the 
target meets. 

General Witson. The vear before last we won this William Tell 
meet. This year we came in second. 

Senator DworsHak. Who beat you? 

General Witson. An Active Air Force F-104 unit in California, sir 

Senator DworsHak. You had better not let that happen again. 


51184—60——34 
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General Witson. We will do our best. We scared them to death 
this time. 
Senator DworsHak. You do not want to do that. We have to 
have their services. 
PROGRAM CHANGES 


Now, on page 11 you said: 

The extent to which program changes can be accommodated within the Air 
National Guard is largely governed by financial resources and the flexibility 
which can be applied in the utilization of funds. : 

Now, what is the significance of that comment? 

General Witson. In other words, sir, when programs change in 
the Active Air Force, they also are likely to change the Guard pro- 
cram. We have to be able to accept more modern aircraft in the 
Guard program which requires additional funds and we have to be 
able to adjust certain programs to take on the additional, more 
modern aircraft which the Air Force and the Air Guardsmen want 
us to have. 

Senator DworsHak. Those changes, then, are generally desirable? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHAvEz. Senator, with the money they have they have 
to do these things. 

Senator DworsHak. That is the reason I inade the inquiry and 
asked that question. It is to Setabiains whether the lack of funds 
of the availability of funds in any way disrupted your normal opera- 
tions. 

General Witson. We have had to do some things, sir, that we 
don’t like, but we don’t think it has affected our capability. 

Senator DworsHak. In other words, you are following the same 
overall long-range program that the Air Force has? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. So that they are not slighting the Air National 
Guard in any way? 

General Witson. No, sir. 


IpAHO NATIONAL GUARD 


Senator DworsHak. Of course, you know out in Idaho we have 
Brig. Gen. James Trail in charge of the Air National Guard. We are 
proud of his organization and the work that they do. 

I certainly do not want to see that affected adversely in any way. 

General Witson. No, sir. We think that we have a real fine 
program. 

General Trail has done a fine job for us out there. He is one of 
the key leaders in our air program nationwide. He runs a fine unit 
out there. 

Senator DworsHak. He was head of one of your pilot associations? 

General Witson. He was chairman or president of the board of the 
Air Force Association last year. Of course. Mr. Dworshak, the fact 
that demonstrates the esprit de corps and the good condition of the 
Air Guard is that of personnel reaction time in being available when 
called by the Active Air Force. 

As you know, a lot of our units are assigned to the Air Defense 
Command. We feel if we are not available to meet criteria established 
by them we had better get into something else. 
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TEST ALERTS 


So we run test alerts all through the country on all of our units. 
They are unknown to the units except to the people who are attending 
them. 

Just to give you an idea, on last year’s alert test on all the units, 
in the first hour we had 53 percent of our total people there and 53 
percent of the aircraft in the air or armed and ready to go. 

In the second hour we had 78 percent and the third hour, 85 percent. 

The Air Force regulation recommends or establishes a goal of 50 
percent in the first 3 hours. So we feel that we can meet the reaction 
time that is necessary for these units to actively participate in case of 
emergency with the Air Defense Command. 


CONVERSIONS FROM FIGHTER TO TRANSPORT-TYPE MISSIONS 


Senator DworsHak. You mentioned in your statement that you 
were making certain conversions from fighter to transport-type 
missions? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. What does that mean substantially? 

General Witson. Within the past month, sir, we have converted 
two wings of tactical fighters to heavy transport C—97, with MATS 
as the gaining command, sir. These units were based on a require- 
ment determined by the Air Force to back up MATS, and the units 
were selected based upon several criteria. 

We think it is a wonderful mission. It gives us our first mission in 
four-engine aircraft. 

Our people are presently in training. We feel it is real good for the 
Air National Guard to have this additional mission. 

Senator Dworsnax. How many transport planes do you have 
assigned to you? 

General Witson. We have 48 of the C-97’s. There are six squad- 
rons of eight aircraft each, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. That is all. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. 

General Witson. Thank you, very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. General Vidal. 
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Atr Force ReservE AND ROTC 


STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. F. L. VIDAL, DEPUTY FOR AIR FORCE 
RESERVE AFFAIRS, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF FOR RESERVE 
FORCES 


Program and financing 


| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


| 
Program by activities: | 
Direct obligations: | 

| 


1. Reserve personnel -___._-- spain cispct Ges cibgaceiphices winaeeasl ae $45, 483, 000 $47, 756, 000 





2. Reserve Officers Training C orps. 5, 735, 577 6, 694, 000 6, 244, 000 
Total direct obligations. ........._._- - 48, 135, 143 | 52, 177, 000 54, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: 
IL. « ptnncnccnccaciavnne Ketch hina 14, 029 15, 000 15, 000 
2. Reserve Officers Training Corps 5 ee ag ‘ 7, 631 10, 000 10, 000 
“ seinen . . 
Total reimbursable obligations ____--_- ; 21, 660 25, 000 | 25, OOO 
| : |—= — 
Total obligations..___..-- ee ee _..| 48,156,803 | 52,202,000 | 54, 025, 000 
Financing | | 
Advances and reimbursements from— 
Other accounts. - - pais —21, 660 | — 25, 000 | 25, OOO 
Non-Federal sources (10 U.S.C. 9627) iid i —337, 521 | —475, 000 | 
Unobligated balance no longer available - - iteasol-a apivintell 5, 948, 378 2, 298, 000 | Sed 
Appropriation (new obligational authority)__...........| 53, 746, 000 54, 000, 000 | 54, WOO, O00 





Object classification 





| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Direct obligations: | 


ee 5 ea $42, 052,476 | $45,908,000 | $48, 156, 000 
Oe i tt eee oe i iiss ...-| 2,278,172 | 2, 451, 000 | 2, 357, 000 
0S Supplies and materials..................----.-------- | 3,455,568} 3, 393, 000 | 3, 018, 000 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims __..._._--. pail 17, 000 31, 000 | 31, 000 
Re Be SN I icc vnc ckuiiodnnntinnnndeshennenes | 331, 927 | 394, 000 | 438, 000 

Senn es ONG in da con cinccccechsmnsw ne | 48,135,143 | 52,177,000 | 54, 000, 000 

Reimbursable obligations: 

OG. RRROO Ie SGT ion vein cn cscccnnscdccecsne 21, 660 25, 000 | 25, 000 

I = dicing coeadudaminind nin waeeae swede | 48, 156, 803 | 52, 202, 000 54, 025, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Vipau. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement that is several 
minutes longer than General Wilson’s. 

I also have a very condensed brief of that. 

Senator Cuavez. Let us proceed with your regular statement, 
General. 

General VipaL. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I welcome this opportunity to appear before you in my capacity as 
Deputy for Air Force Reserve Affairs to discuss requirements of the 
Air Force Reserve and ROTC programs for fiscal year 1961, and, 
further, to discuss what has been accomplished as a result of your 
past support. 

For fiscal vear 1961, we are requesting $54 million, of which 
$47,756,000 will be for the Air Force Reserve and the balance of 
$6,244,000 will be for the ROTC. 





AC 
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You see on this chart here the breakdown shows approximately 
two-thirds of this amount being spent for the inactive duty and active 
duty training of the Air Force Reserve, with almost 12 percent for the 
ROTC. 


(The chart referred to follows:) 


FY 1961 BUDGET REQUEST 


Reserve Personnel, Air Force 
TOTAL $54,000,000 


AIR FORCE RESERVE 
$47, 756, 000 





The distribution is as indicated on Chart /2. 


RESERVE PERSONNEL APPROPRIATION FY 1961 


6,244,000 AFROTC 









* MISCELLANEOUS 469,000 .9%, 
SUBSISTENCE 938,000 1.7% 


SPECIAL TOURS 1,302,000 2.4% 


SCHOOL TRAINING 1, 619, 000 


INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING 2,049, 000 
oa 43.7% of $54,000, 000 INACTIVE DUTY TRAINING 
} TRAVEL 2,035, 000 , 


$23,609, 000 


' ACTIVE DUTY - 90 - 180 DAYS 2,254,000 


$13, 481,000 
1 ACTIVE DUTY 


. TRAINING 
{ 15 DAYS 


2 * INCLUDES DEATH GRATUITY, FICA PAYMENTS MADE BY GOVERNMENT, 
PAY & ALLOWANCES WHILE HOSPITALIZED 
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General Vipat. The progress we have made in the current and 
prior fiscal years is such that I believe your continued confidence is 
warranted. 

POLICIES AND OBJECTIVES 


The policies and objectives established for the Air Force Reserve 
have been tailored to provide a trained and ready force capable of 
augmenting the Active Establishment in the event of general or local 
~~ by providing— 

Units complete with trained personnel and suitable equipment 
capable and ready for D-day deployment; 

Trained individuals to fill positions in Active Force units on 
D- ee and 

Trained individuals to fill positions vacated in units of the Air 
Force through attrition. 

With a rapidly moving and constantly changing Active Force, the 
attainment of a dynamic Ready Reserve for augmentation is a 
difficult task. Periodic evaluations, required by statute, provide a 
means of evaluating the Reserve program to insure a force structure 
designed to meet current war plans. 

Constant surveillance is maintained to insure that our program 
reflects the latest military concepts. 


OPERATING PRINCIPLES OF RESERVE PROGRAM 


With this in mind, the Air Force operates the Reserve program on 
~ ‘se basic principles: 
Training programs are directed toward providing qualified units 
and individuals to augment the Active Force upon mobilization. 
Assignments to units and individual positions are made by skill 
Bes grade. 
3. “Pay is provided only to those reservists who hold mobilization 
positions. 
All paid reservists must be in a ready status and immediately 
available for recall; and 
Attainment of the highest skill with the minimum of training. 


DRILL PAY STATUS LIMITATIONS 


General Grussendorf, in his statement to this committee last year, 
pointed out that during 1958 manpower limitations were levied on 
the number of Air Force reservists who could be in a drill pay status. 
This drill pay ceiling caused the removal of some 10,000 trainees 
assigned to that part of our Ready Reserve requirement, which is 
established to meet attritional losses, and is the lowest priority cate- 
gory of our Ready Reserve. 

This action was necessary to assure sufficient drill pay spaces for 
continued growth in the units and the higher priority individual ele- 
ments of the Ready Reserve. 

I am happy to say that it was possible to reassign a great many of 
those trainees formerly in this attritional requirement to higher prior- 
ity elements of the Ready Reserve program. 

From July 1, 1958, to November 30, 1959, the drill pay strength 
actually aca about 8,700 to a total of 56,978. This impressive 
growth is an indication of ‘the capability of our commands to recruit 
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and retain Air Force Reserve personnel required for the unit and 
individual augmentation programs. 

Manpower guidelines for fiscal year 1961 authorize 135,000 drill 
pay spaces for the Air Reserve Forces, 72,000 for the Air National 
Guard, and 63,000 for the Air Force Reserve. 

For the first time, nonprior service personnel performing 3 or 6 
months’ active duty for training on June 30, 1961, will be included 
in the overall drill pay authorization totals. 

There is also a second limitation of 12,000 spaces for Air Force 
reservists in all of the other paid programs. These particular reserv- 
ists do not receive drill pay, but receive pay for their annual 15-day 
active duty for training. The 12,000 ceiling is considered to be 
adequate for the current Air Force Reserve program through fiscal 
year 1961, 

With our healthy growth of reservists in drill pay status, it appears 
the 63,000 drill pay allocation for the Air Force Reserve will almost 
certainly become a problem area at the beginning of fiscal year 1961. 

By June 30, 1960, it is projected that reservists in drill pay status 
plus non-prior-service personnel performing 3 or 6 months active duty 
for training will approximate 62,000. 

Further increase in drill pay strength will have to be carefully 
controlled in order not to exceed the 63,000 drill pay ceiling. These 
controls are reflected in our budget estimates for fiscal year 1961. 


1960 AND 1961 OBJECTIVES 


Our overall objective for the Air Force Reserve in fiscal years 1960 
and 1961 is to maintain and increase the effectiveness and readiness 
sapability of our Reserve units and individual augmentation elements. 

I shall now discuss our training program, unit and individual. 


TRAINING (UNIT) 


Air Force Reserve flying units consist of 15 troop carrier wings, 
14 equipped with C-119 airplanes and 1 equipped with C—123 air- 
planes; 5 air rescue squadrons presently equipped with SA-16A 
airplanes, but presently converting to the SA-16B, a much superior 
airplane. 

The Air Force Reserve unit program is as follows: 


Air Force Reserve unit program 





] 7 
| | U/E aircraft 
Mission | Wings | Squadrons | eine . < . 7 
| | | 
| | Authorized| Assigned | Type 
MES bo Sethe } Se ee ee 
| 
Troop carrier (medical) _.....___- sucha hoauall 14 | 42 | 672 | 690 | C-119 
Troop carrier (assault) .....____- ceherakedl 1 | 3 48 | 47 | C-123 
I sn Si I aN see j 20 | 21 | SA-16 
— D iaipnilibabaan .| | 
Total . | 15 50 | | 





FLYING ORGANIZATIONS 


Our flying organizations are located throughout the United States 
on 36 bases. 


In addition, a summer training site is maintained at Boise, Idaho. 
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The latest information on the capabilities of our flying units indicates 
that they can now perform their war plan tasks. We consider that 
an attainment of 60 percent combat readiness for air crews qualified 
them in this regard. 

Currently our crews are 90 percent airlift ready and 80 percent 
airdrop ready. 

Our troop carrier wings are now complete with the full 45 squadrons 
authorized. The last three squadrons, which were activated in fiscal 
vear 1959 at Bradley Field, Conn., Barksdale Air Force Base, La., 
and Bates Field, Mobile, Ala., have progressed beyond expectation. 

As our air rescue squadrons phase into the SA16B airplane, there 
will be a temporary, but minor, drop in the capability of these units. 

Reservists in the unit program are authorized pay for 48 inactive 
duty drills and 15 days active duty for annual training. 

In addition, rated personnel in units are authorized an additional 
36 flying training drill periods as a means of attaining the same degree 
of proficiency as active duty personnel. 

The improved readiness status of these units has been brouglit 
about largely because of the 36 additional drills. 


FLYING SAFETY REcORD 


Our flying safety record is outstanding. On a calendar year basis 
our rate of 2.7 per 100,000 flying hours in 1959 is superior to the rates 
of previous years, which were favorably low. 

The Air Force Reserve aircraft accident rate is as follows: 

(The chart referred to follows:) 


AIR FORCE RESERVE 
Aircraft Accident Rate 





(PER 100,000 FLYING HOURS) 
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AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE 


General Vipau. This chart goes back to 1957 only, as that was the 
time the Air Force Reserve phased into present mission aircraft. 

Aircraft maintenance is very good and the in-commission rate of 
85 percent for the C-119 and 88 percent for the C—123 is outstanding, 
historically, for these aircraft. 


MANNING OF LOWER GRADES 


A major problem in the unit program has been in the airman 
manning of our lower grades. The principal procurement source for 
these vacancies is in non-prior-service personnel, and referred to as 
the 6-month non-prior-service training program. 

In fiscal year 1961 we have programed 3,188 to enter training. 
Each individual is enlisted against a specified organizational vacancy 
in a Reserve unit. After receiving basic military training, the trainee 
either enters a technical training course or returns to his unit for on- 
the-job training. 

These excellent voung airmen have significantly increased the com- 
bat effectiveness of our tactical Reserve units. 

By the end of fiscal year 1961, we will have obtained approximately 
13,000 airmen from this source. 


INDIVIDUAL TRAINING 


The individual program element is made up of reservists in a ready 
status who are required by the Air Force to meet augmentation and 
attritional needs for national emergency. 

I should point out that these reservists have prior Air Force expe- 
rience and are assigned to mobilization positions and provided training 
in these positions based upon their Air Force specialty background. 

Training is of five specific types. A combination or blend of these 
types is provided as the individual’s specific needs in his mobilization 
position require. The two principal training methods are: 

1. Job proficiency through on-the-job training with the unit to 
which assigned; 
Air Reserve Center training consisting of a variety of tech- 
nical and military classroom courses. 

In addition to these two principal methods, we provide a formal 
school training program of both technical and military courses. 
Special active “duty tours for training and participation in military 
correspondence courses are the two remaining training methods which 
allow us to provide effective training on an individual basis. 

Over 10,000 Reserve officers and airmen now receive all their train- 
ing with and under the guidance of Active Force units of SAC, TAC, 
ADC, and the other major commands. 

Training i is in the duties and responsibilities of the specific job they 
will perform on mobilization. This is the most effective method of 
maintaining knowledge and skill, in that reservists perform as an 
integral part of the active establishment. 

The elements of time and distance preclude a majority of reservists 
in this individual program from training through close interval training 
periods with their unit of assignment. 
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INACTIVE DUTY TRAINING 


To fill Air Foree requirements, Continental Air Command’s Air 
Reserve Centers provide inactive duty training for 30,000 ready 
reservists at numerous locations throughout the United States. 

This classroom technical and military training provides the neces- 
sary refresher and latest development knowledges a person should have 
prior to his active duty tour on his job with his unit of assignment. 


SMALL ACTIVE UNITS 


Eighty-two present Air Reserve Centers with small active estab- 
lishment manning will continue through fiscal year 1961. 

These centers supervise this program through about 1,100 geographi- 
cally dispersed Reserve training units. 

These Reserve units are commanded and staffed by reservists who 
receive job proficiency training in their Air Force skills through 
carrying out many responsibilities for training and administration ‘of 
other reservists assigned and attached. 

During fiscal year 1959, and in the current year, we emphasized 
missiles, space, and the concept of use of weapon systems. 


PROGRAM OF COMBAT READINESS 


The Air Force is built on a program of combat readiness, and 
ability to accommodate to rapid changes in weapons and techniques. 

Individual training demands continuous training flexible enough to 
enable personnel, whether active or Reserve, to adapt to and absorb 
these evolutionary changes and often help bring them about. This 
flexibility and its philosophy are evident in our training. 

For example, the staff development course presently being taught 
has placed training material in the hands of instructors, within a 30- 
day period after date of publication, on such subjects as ‘Evaluation 
of Basic Air Doctrine,” “Space Technology,” and ‘Missile Counter- 
measures.” 

Furthermore, 175 selected reservists will participate in formal 
scientific seminars and Air Force missile courses during fiscal year 
1961. 

In the aggregate, our Reserve formal school training is designed to 
meet the needs of the Air Force for both Reserve unit personnel and 
individual mobilization assignees. 

For fiscal year 1961 Reserve partic ipation has been planned in 

courses of the Air University, Air Training Command, the Army, the 
Navy, and other Federal agencies. 

We are assuring that the amount and kind of school training is the 
most effective for the individual concerned and that course objectives 
are a requirement of the individual’s mobilization position. 

We will fill our established requirement for this type of training, even 
with a 33-percent reduction in this area of our budget request from 
that of last year. 

Our program for special tours of active duty for training also meets 
the needs generated by both units and individuals. Special tours for 
training are utilized only if the training cannot be accomplished 
through the other types of training already described. 

Here, again, our requirements have been closely computed. Our 
aggregate request for the coming fiscal year reflects ‘about a 40-percent 
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reduction in man-days of training from the fiscal year 1960 budget 
estimate. 
ACHIEVEMENTS 


One cannot be in the Reserve business actively without being 
proud of the accomplishment of the Reserves. I wish to cite some 
achievements for the committee’s information. 

An example of the growing capability of Reserves to perform troop 
carrier missions is in their participation in joint Army-Air Force 
maneuvers. In EXERCISK DARK CLOUD/PINE CONE II, 
which took place at Fort Bragg/Pope Air Force Base, May 23 to June 
7, 1959, the Air Force Reserve contribution was substantial: 131 air- 
craft and over 900 Air Force reservists were involved in a huge airlift 
making heavy supply drops, air landing 500 troops, and dropping over 
2,900 paratroopers behind “enemy’”’ lines. 

Reserve participation in EXERCISE DARK CLOUD/PINE 
CONE II, is as follows: 


(The information referred to follows:) 


RESERVE PARTICIPATION IN 
EXERCISE DARKCLOUD/PINE CONE II 
A JOINT ARMY - AIR FORCE EXERCISE CONDUCTED 


IN THE FT. BRAGG, N.C. AREA DURING LATE MAY AND 
EARLY JUNE - A SIMULATED "'BRUSH FIRE" WAR, 


THE RESERVES FURNISHED 


125 C-119's AND CREWS 
6 C-123's AND CREWS 


AIRBORNE OPERATIONS: 


SORTIES FLOWN 509 INCLUDING 120 
FOR REHEARSAL 

FLY ING TIME 1300 HRS 

TROOPS AIR DROPPED 2, 908 

TROOPS AIR LANDED 500 

EQUIPMENT DROPPED 1, 792, 094 # 

EQUIPMENT AIR LANDED 324, 210 # 


ALL DROPS WERE 100% ON DZ EXCEPT ONE SERIAL 
OF 9 AIRCRAFT THAT WAS 99% ON DZ. 

ALL MISSIONS EXECUTED ON SCHEDULE 

NO ABORTS. 


RESERVE PARTICIPATION IN TESTS 


General Vipax. You see in this chart here all of the troops were 
100 percent on the drop zone except one serial of nine aircraft which 
was 99 percent. 
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We feel that was quite an accomplishment, and there were no 
aborts. 

Elements of 15 troop carrier wings participated. The success of 
the troop carrier Reserve units in support of Army training require- 
ments has led to the creating of an ambitious program to make greater 
use of Reserve flying units in future maneuvers. 

Plans for August 1960 will entail the use of 530 airplanes at one 
time. The participation of Reserve units has been heartily endorsed 
by the Tactical Air Command and the Army. 

Another example of Reserve airlift capability supporting Army 
needs is OPERATION SWIFTLIFT, which I mentioned last year. 
SWIFTLIFT was designed in early 1957 for the purpose of permitting 
Reserve airplanes and crews during their training flights to carry 
high priority and outsize cargo, and military personnel involved in 
military maneuvers and exercises, and thus obtain some collateral 
benefits. 

Gradually we have gotten into more direct support of the Army. 

For instance, in the first 9 months of calendar year 1959, these are 
the approximate figures: 

Fifty thousand Army drops were made at Fort Bragg and Fort 
Campbell, and 218,000 pounds of heavy materiel drop. 

Statistics on OPERATION SWIFTLIFT are as follows: 

(The chart referred to follows:) 


OPERATION SWIFT LIFT 
APR 1957 - SEPT 1959 


PERSONNEL AIRLIFT CARGO AIRLIFT 
TOTAL PASSENGERS TOTAL POUNDS 
54, 016 20, 558, 423 
PASSENGER MILES TON MILES 
4A, 438, 779 13, 410, 239 
ARMY TROOP DROPS 
50, 531 


FLYING HOURS 53, 971:50 


ALLOCATION OF AIRLIFT: 


50% TO ARMY FOR. AIRBORNE TRAINING 

25% TO AMC FOR OUTSIZED CARGO 

15% TO ADC FOR LIFT OF EQUIPMENT TO FIRING 
RANGES ETC. 

10% MISCELLANEOUS AIRLIFT 


CURRENT PARTICIPATION BY RESERVE ORGANIZATIONS 
43 SQDNS 
ACCIDENTS: NONE 
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RESULTS OF ARMY DROPS 


Senator CHAvrEz. What was the result of the drops there? Were 
they successful? 

General Vipau. Yes, sir; they were successful. They were carried 
out without incident or accident. 

We have had a very fine rate so far on accidents. Our accidents 
on SWIFTLIFT have been zero. 

This is, of course, extremely important to the Army as a supplement 
to the troop carrier ‘apability in the active establishment. There is 
the added effect in improving the troop drop capability of the two 
wings on the west coast who receive summer camp training at Boise, 
Idaho, where they have not been able to obtain drop training. 
OPERATION SWIFTLIFT permits them to accomplish this impor- 
tant training aspect, which they would not otherwise obtain. 

I might add for Mr. Dworshak’s information we have made a small 
troop drop out near Boise, although we have not been able to carry it 
on extensively. 

Senator DworsHak. How large an area does the training site cover? 

General Vipau. The drop zone? 

Senator Dworsuak. No, I mean how many units in that area? 

General Vina. Both wings of seven squadrons airlifted to Boise, 
Idaho, for training. One wing is located at Long Beach. The other 
is located at Hamilton Air Force Base with a squadron at Ogden, 
and one at Portland. 


EXERCISES IN TRANSFER OF MATERIEL 


We also have in effect, since July 1, 1958, OPERATION READY- 
SWAP. This is an operation for the transfer of weapon system 
materiel on an inter depot basis involving Robins Air Force Base, 
Ga.; Brookley Air Force Base, Ala.; and Tinker Air Force Base, Okla. 

Through September 30, 1959, on training flights we have hauled 
over 3 million pounds of freight and flown 1,134,000 ton-miles. 

All this during regular weekend drills and quite a few of them on 
voluntary flying without pay on the part of the reservists. 

These operations provide training consistent with the responsi- 
bilities these crews will have when called to operate under actual 
emergency conditions. This program has been enthusiastically re- 
ceived and it has been of substantial benefit to the active establish- 
ment in supplementing its priority airlift capability. 

An interesting development concerns the air rescue squadrons. As 
you know, the air rescue service of the Active Establishment is being 
phased down and the amphibious flying school will be discontinued. 

Since there will be very little amphibious-type flying left in the 
Active Establishment, the air rescue squadrons in the Reserve will 
now take over the responsibility of training foreign students under 
the mutual security program in air rescue and operation of the SA-16 
amphibious airplane. 

PARAMEDIC CAPABILITY 


Furthermore, a paramedic capability is being developed in these 
squadrons which can be invaluable both in peacetime and war. These 
paramedics are not only for the use of the Military Establishment, 
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but can assist civic communities by parachuting into an area for emer- 
gency treatment of disaster victims. 

Individuals being trained as mobilization assignees continue to add 
measurably to the list of achievements. These achievements may not 
be as glamorous as those I have described in discussing our unit pro- 
gram, nonetheless, they are just as real. 


TRAINING OF PROFICIENT, READY INDIVIDUAL 


The program for training individuals is a program capable of flexing 
with our ever changing technologic al world. Its purpose is to main- 
tain the individual with prior Air Force experience as a proficient and 
ready combination fighting man and technician. 

The approach is through his knowledge, attitude, belief, and cre- 
ative ability. 

In these endeavors we believe we are becoming more successful each 
day. 

I shall cite but recent examples of this individual creative ability. 
You may already be acquainted with one of these. I refer to the work 
of reservists assigned to the Office of the Air Judge Advocate General 
and the bibliography they compiled on space law used by the Con- 
gressional Select Committee on Astronautics and Space Explorations 
in its staff report, “Survey of Space Law.”’ 

This document, currently being maintained by reservists, is a col- 
lection of references designed to assist those who wish to follow the 
study of law and legal principles as they beome pertinent to problems 
of human behavior in aerospace. 

In another instance a Reserve Air Force pilot assigned to SAC con- 
ducted extensive research into jet streams and celestial navigation, 
thus making a real contribution to our store of knowledge on these 
subjects through creative ability. 

There are other examples on an individual basis, but in toto, our 
achievement has been that of coming closer to filling the demand of 
the Air Force for a special kind of individual manpower in reserve, 
skilled in modern warfare, ready, willing, capable of growth with 
future demands, and productive. 


Arr RESERVE TECHNICIAN PROGRAM 


An important factor with a direct bearing on our flying units is 
the Air Reserve technician system. This was established to insure 
that the Reserve flying units have a hard core of highly skilled re- 
servists on a full-time basis to supervise the unit training program 
and maintain the organizational equipment for maximum utilization 
by the total complement of the unit. 

The Air Reserve technicians must meet the Federal civil service 
requirements, plus the military physical requirements for Reserve 
membership before being employed. They are assigned to key posi- 
tions in the flying unit and normally perform the same functions in 
their civilian capacity as they do in their dual status as military 
members of the organization. 

Before the establishment of this plan, it was necessary to have 
active duty military personnel to support the reserve unit. 

Statistics on the Air Reserve technician program are as follows: 

(The chart referred to follows:) 
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Air Reserve technician program 
As of Dee. 31, 1959: 
Separate units 
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PROGRAM PROGRESS 


You can see that we are moving along in that program and authori- 
zations for Air Reserve technicians have been made for the troop 
carrier units and the air rescue squadrons, which are located in 36 
different geographical locations throughout the country. 

Much progress has been made in manning. As of December 31, 
1959, 91.6 percent of the 4,208 ART positions are filled, a significant 
increase over the 55 percent manning of a year ago. 

This program has been instrumental in maintaining high quality 
training in the flying units and assuring a higher degree of unit opera- 
tional readiness. It continues to be the stabilizing influence and the 
backbone of our flying units. 


AIR FORCE ROTC 


The objective of the Air Foree ROTC is to provide officers for the 
active Air Force. With the exception of a small number of veterans, 
the Air Force ROTC does not provide officers for direct entry into the 
Air Reserve Forces. 

Prior to 1953, the ROTC did provide officers for direct entry into 
the Air Reserve Forces, but in 1953 this program was oriented to the 
officer requirements of the Active Force. 

We called to active duty 37,680 ROTC graduates from 1953 through 
1956. Of this number, 9,398 were still on active duty as of September 
30, 1959, 3,320 having accepted regular Air Force commissions, and 
5,935 having accepted career Reserve status. 

A small number, 143, will leave the Active Force upon completion 
of their active duty service commitment. 

From 1957 through 1959, a total of 15,891 ROTC graduates entered 
active duty. The earliest retention statistics for this group—actually 
the 1957 graduates—will become available about September of this 
year. 

ROTC training places emphasis on leadership development. 
Courses are designed to provide basic military education and motivate 
individuals toward Air Force careers. 


FLYING TRAINING FOR QUALIFIED SENIORS 


In 1956, the Air Force initiated flying training for qualified seniors 
under authority of Public Law 879, 84th Congress. This training 
provides pilot motivated cadets with 35 hours of flight instruction in 
light aircraft. 

It is presently offered at 162 institutions. 
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This training motivates young men toward a flying career and 
screens out those individuals not “suited for flying prior to entry into 
the U.S. Air Force pilot training program. 

We expect about 59 percent of this year’s graduates to enter into 
pilot or navigator training. 

In summary, I have pinpointed areas which I think best portray 
the objectives, development, and training required for reaching the 
operational readiness that is our ultimate goal. I believe that the 
program for fseal year 1961, contained in the budget estimate before 
vou, is a realistic one. I sincerely believe our Air Force Reserve 
training program is now, and with your support can continue to be, 
the finest in our history. 


AIR FORCE RESERVE AND ROTC FUNDS 


Of the total $54 million required, $47,756,000 is needed for the Air 


Force Reserve, and $6,244,000 is required for the ROTC. 

The fiscal vear 1961 budget request, ‘“Reserve personnel, Air Force,” 
total $54 million, is as follows: 

(The chart referred to follows:) 


FY 1961 BUDGET REQUEST 


Reserve Personnel, Air Force 
TOTAL $54,000,000 


AIR FORCE RESERVE 
$47, 756, 000 
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PLANNED OPERATIONS 


General Vinat. In the Air Force Reserve we plan to operate 15 troop 
carrier wings, 5 air rescue squadrons, and 52 support type units. 

It is anticipated that we will have in these units and within our 
individual program by the end of fiscal year 1961 28,940 officers and 
41,965 airmen participating in a paid status. 

Additionally, we expect to offer training to 3,456 officers and 821 
airmen in various military schools. 

Also, the special tour program required to further unit and in- 
dividual readiness will provide training for a total of 10,550 officers 
and 3,412 airmen. 

The $6,244,000 requested for the Air Force ROTC program will 
support the anticipated student average enrollment of 99,850 of which 
91,200 are in the basic course and the remaining 8,650 in the advanced 
course, 

The ROTC program during this period will be conducted in 175 
colleges throughout the United States and in Puerto Rico. 

Gentlemen, this concludes my presentation, and now my supporting 
witnesses and I are ready to provide you with any further information 
you may desire. 

SAFETY RECORD 


Senator CHAavez. General, first I want to congratulate you on your 
statement and on how well your end of the national defense posture is 
being performed. 

To what do you attribute this fine record of safety? Isit the general 
training? 

General Vina. Yes, sir; it is the result of very fine supervision and 
high quality training, the fact that these Reserve crews are older men, 
they are more resourceful and they are more careful. 

Senator CHavez. What is the average age? 

General Vipau. The average age is in the late thirties, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. I presume most of them are family men? 

General Vina. I would say the great majority are. 

Senator CHavez. That would tend to make them more careful? 

General Vipau. Yes, sir; that and, of course, the type of equipment 
is more conducive to Reserve training, transport airlift work. 

Senator Cuavez. They do not want to crash. 

General Vipau. No, sir. 

Senator CHavez. Why was the amphibious flying phased out? 

General Vipat. General Webster can answer that. 

Senator Cuavez. A question of modern times, I presume? 

General Wesster. This is partly it; yes, sir, and the fact that we 
could turn over part of this role to the Reserve forces. 


RESERVE PILOTS NOT ON ACTIVE DUTY 


Senator CHavez. Could you tell the committee something about 
the length of time it is estimated that it would take in the event of 
an emergency for Reserve pilots not on active duty to fly the best 
planes available? 

General Vipat. Mr. Chairman, for our Air Force Reserve troop 
carrier wings, we have war plan tasks they would proceed to enter 
upon on D-day. 

51184—60 
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Of the 15 wings, 12 wings now have these definitely assigned tasks. 
We have found ‘through tests and inspection that they meet the Air 
Force minimum requirements ; in other words, their reaction time is 
satisfactory to the mission. 

In some cases all assigned missions could be performed within the 
first 6 to 12 hours, and the entire mission area could be accomplished 
within the first 24 hours. 

Senator CHavez. That program is somewhat of a new nn 

General Vipau. Yes, sir; actually the assignment of a war plan 
mission is essentially new to the Air Force Reserves. 

Two years ago is the first time it was assigned. 

Senator Cuavez. The boys are older? 

General Vipau. Yes, sir; they have actually flown the missions 
in profile. 

The wings that don’t have a definite mission would be used in the 
general airlift area 

Senator Cuavnez. Thank you. 

Are there any questions? 

Senator DworsHak. General, you are asking for the same amount 
of money for 1961 as you had for 1960 for personnel? 

General Vina. Yes, sir. 


EFFECT OF NEW CONCEPTS ON TRAINING PROGRAM 


Senator Dworsuak. To what extent, if any, does your training 
technique change in accord with the newer concept which we have in 
the Pentagon, this changing concept from manned planes to missiles 
and so on? Does that affect in any way your program? 

General Vina. Not in our unit program so much in the immediate 
future, Mr. Dworshak. We plan to continue in the airlift area. 

However, we hope to reorient, in the next year or two, our individual 
program to organizational type units by giving the reservists post- 
attack recov ery missions. We hope to get into that area which would 
be more closely connected with the changing mission requirements of 
the active establishment. 

Senator Dworsuak. You are in conformity with the Air Force 
training program without any disruptive influences? 

General Vipat. We hope to have no disruptive influences. We 
think this is a more realistic Reserve. Wherever we find requirements 
for them we hope to use them. 

Senator Dworsnak. That is all. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, General. 

Mr. Wylie. 
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RetrreD Pay, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


STATEMENT OF J. A. WYLIE, DIRECTOR, BUDGET AND FINANCE, 
ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE SECRE-~ 
TARY OF DEFENSE; LEROY J. SPENCE, MILITARY PERSONNEL 
OFFICER, OFFICE OF DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL PLANNING, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE ACCOMPANIED BY FRANK 
MITCHELL, BUDGET BRANCH, BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Program and financing 








1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 








| 
| 
| 

Program by activities: | 
By SOME 25 .c sc ewedaieesanduangencuhassudsweewdar | $356, 352, 930 | $408, 842, 000 | $459, 329, 000 
a en CEI 5s 6 voi sesh ws apicniecta in wee ee | 26,896,653 | 27,054,000 28, 060, 000 
3. Permanent disability 197, 381,527 | 202,578,000 | 206, 961, 000 
Be Pe FONE TO ics ch gabd ent dndpawidhncddcagat meyiccdaae 52,030, 500°} 59, 165, 000 | 77, 836, 000 
5 sipigqennggnaet! 1, 880, 441 | 2, 361, 000 | 2, 814, 000 


5. Survivors’ benefits... .. 


775, 000, 006 


Total obligations (object class 12)..........--........- | 634, 542,051 | 700, 000, 000 
Financing: | 


Proposed transfer to “Retired pay, Department of De- | 





| 
| 
Unobligated balance no longer available-................- 5, 457, 949 | 7, 000, 000 


fense’” under ‘Proposed for later transmission’’......--|- 9.600, O00 Ei nis rrasisoes 
Appropriation (new obligational authority)............- 640, 000, 000 715, 000, 000 | 775, 000, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Wytie. I have a statement. Would you like me to read it, 
Mr. Chairman? 

Senator CHAvgz. Yes. 

Mr. Wyute. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a 
privilege to appear before your committee to discuss the fiscal year 
1961 requirements for the appropriation ‘‘Retired pay, Department of 
Defense.” 

This appropriation request is for the necessary funds to provide 
for— 

1. The pay of retired military personnel on the retired lists of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force. 

2. The retainer pay of members of the Navy and Marine Corps 
Fleet Reserves; and 

3. Payments to eligible survivors of retired military personnel 
pursuant to the Uniformed Services Contingency Option Act of 1953. 

The appropriation request represents a consolidation of the esti- 
mates of the military departments for these purposes. 

No provision is made in these estimates for expenses in connection 
with the administration of this program 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


-—— ° 


The estimate of $775 million for fiscal year 1961, an increase of $75 
million over fiscal year 1960, is based on an anticipated yearend 
strength of 289,400 annuitants with an average of approximately 
271,600 for the year. 

This projected strength is contemplated upon a net increase of 
almost 35,000 annuitants during fiscal year 1961. 
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The estimate includes $459.3 million for 154,000 nondisability 
annuitants, or those personnel retired by reason of length of service 
or age; 

$28.1 million for 13,300 temporary disability annuitants, or those 
personnel placed in this category pending a determination as to the 
degree or permanency of their disability; 

$207 million for 73,700 permanent disability annuitants; 

$77.8 million for 45,800 Regular enlisted personnel of the Navy 
and Marine Corps, having 20, but less than 30 years of creditable 
service, who have elected an inactive status on the Fleet Reserve 
rolls; and 

$2.8 million for payments to survivors of 2,600 retired military 
personnel who had elected to receive a reduced amount of retired pay 
in order to provide such annuities. , 


TEMPORARY DISABILITY 


Senator CHavrez. Mr Wylie, regarding the temporary disability- 
annuitants, can they be retired and then return to duty after recover- 
ing? Give the committee some information on this. 

Mr. Wyutr. The temporary disability category includes those per- 
sonnel whose degree of disability has not been determined. They are 
placed in this category and every 18 months a physical examination 
is required to see if the extent of disability can be determined. They 
cannot remain on those rolls more than 5 years. 

At the end of that time a final determination is made whether they 
will be placed on the permanent disability rolls, returned to active 
duty, or separated from the service. 

Senator CHAvsz. Proceed. 


REASON FOR INCREASED COST 


Mr. Wytie. The increased cost of retired pay in fiscal year 1961 
is attributable to the substantial increase in the number of annuitants 
in the nondisability and Fleet Reserve categories. 

For example, it is estimated that nondisability accessions will 
reach 18,600 in fiscal year 1961 compared with 10,600 in fiscal year 
1959 and 16,400 in fiscal year 1960. 

Fleet Reserve accessions of 13,300 are estimated for fiscal year 1961 
compared with 2,100 in fiscal year 1959, and 5,700 in fiscal year 1960. 

Therefore, the increase in these two categories accounts for 91 
percent of the total number of 35,000 annuitants estimated to be 
added to the rolls in fiscal year 1961. 

The rate of accessions in the nondisability and Fleet Reserve cate- 
gories is expected to continue during the next few years as military 
personnel who entered on active duty during and immediately prior 
to World War II become eligible after 20 or more years of creditable 
service for voluntary retirement or transfer to the Inactive Fleet 
Reserves. 

As more and more military personnel attain the requisite number of 
years of active service and become eligible by law for annuities under 
this appropriation, the task of determining when and how many 
personnel will elect to retire or transfer to the Inactive Fleet Reserve 
rolls is becoming more difficult. 
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Estimated accessions of 2,600 for the disability categories are based 
almost entirely on experience factors of previous years of disabilities 
in relation to total military strength with no appreciable increase in 
rate. 

The number of additional survivors who will become eligible for 
payments under the Uniformed Services Contingency Option Act of 
1953 has been based upon actuarial factors applied to those retired 
personnel electing such annuities for their survivors. 


COMPENSATION FROM VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


The appropriation request of $775 million for fiscal year 1961 
represents our best projection of the payments which are expected to 
be made pursuant to the existing retirement laws. In computing 
estimates, consideration was given to the fact that certain military 
personnel will elect to receive compensation for physical disability 
from the Veterans’ Administration rather than disability retired pay 
under this appropriation. 

Senator CHavez. Why? 

Mr. Wy tix. In some cases, sir, they receive a little higher compen- 
sation based on the percent of disability. 

No provision has been made in these estimates for proposed legisla- 
tion which would authorize military personnel who retired prior to 
June 1, 1958, and who receive pay under provisions of the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949, as amended, to receive benefits consistent 
with the higher rates of pay provided by the Military Pay Act of 1958. 

The cost of such proposed legislation could be financed from the 
current appropriation in fiscal year 1960, but a supplemental appro- 
priation would be required for fiscal year 1961. 


TOTAL ANNUITANTS 


There are attached for the information of this committee, a state- 
ment showing the actual and estimated average number of annuitants 
on the retired rolls from fiscal year 1950 through fiscal year 1965, 
with the actual and estimated cost, and a chart which graphically 
shows the projected trend in numbers of annuitants and amounts 
required under this appropriation for the years 1960 through 1965. 

In addition, we have also furnished the committee the actual num- 
ber of military who are on the rolls and expenditures and obligations 
as of December 31, 1959; also the status of what has happened with 
the Uniformed Services Contingency Option Act program, which was 
initiated in 1954. The table shows the number of annuitants who 
have elected to participate, the reductions which have been made 
from their retired pay and the payments to the survivors. 

We felt that this information would be helpful to the committee in 
evaluating this appropriation. 

Senator CHavrez. We thank you for it and it will be made a part 
of the record. 

(The statistics mentioned and charts referred to are as follows:) 
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MiuitarRy RETIRED Pay 


Actual and estimated number of retired personnel and new obligational authority, 
fiscal years 1950-65 


Average New obliga- Average New obliga- 
Fiscal year number tional Fiscal year number tional 
authority authority 
Actual: Estimate: 
he id bn abnueaay 128, 697 | 1 $304, 376, 499 Si stun canbbees 244,151 | $700,000, 000 
TE cstiaihinisneaieente 133, 183 324, 089, 227 a 271, 634 775, 000, 000 
iccntudiadtos 137, 785 330, 597, 804 De teckvidusbaee 301, 437 860, 000, 000 
a aa 147, 216 356, 385, 315 Saar a asia ied 334, 853 955, 000, 000 
el 162, 305 386, 297, 962 aia 371, 799 | 1,060, 000, 000 
isd dévebsnduces 174, 012 422, 102, 485 eRnswekséadcawdut 412, 281 | 1, 175, 000, 000 
A tininicn teadadacete 185, 754 478, 931, 770 
SUIT ties ube Sivsectotniahe'os 192, 209 510, 784, 009 
eg tS 208, 570 560, 961, 693 
a ae 222, 545 634, 542, 051 


1 Includes comparative transfers from: 
Department of the Navy: 


Oe Ge SOOO, INDVAL POTOONTIOL o.oo cine nc cccccsnscnencsqccsncnncennsencccsts $29, 760, 000 
I I a ek ee a PER dees aan ketoaaanbie 2, 145, 000 
Veterans’ Administration: Air Force, Army, and Navy pensions--..................-.-.-. 74, 411, 125 





ei idddbbastnnkeddeddcthe<backwons dabttaw nas dd dn ankslbbegubbbesasbusbissccbdcbsces 106, 316, 125 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
MILITARY RETIRED PAY 
FY 1960-1965 
THOUSANDS AVERAGE NUMBER OF ANNUITANTS 
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Uniformed Services Contingency Option Act of 1953 

























































































Number of | Reductions | Number of 
Fiscal year annuitants in retired deceased Payments 
electing to pay annuitants to survivors 
participate 
Actual: 
SE Ce IIE ii ccciccmenenmadaadonninn 11, 243 $1, 596, 705 149 $67, 334 ’ 
ieee eet eee a oe 8 Se 11, 401 4, 308, 348 499 462, 249 
a ra Se cea ae a ee 12, 580 4, 692, 232 814 797, 48] 
ic aehditaaicieisieincocincteiGh pics ania aceasta eaiae eeiin 14, 859 5, 424, 346 1, 128 1, 135, 569 ‘ 
i iikspkdisiackccead rod encase neha ee 17, 890 6, 250, 751 1, 469 1, 478, 987 
NN tits ditcasiteiensibaiaacth diamines oie eh Eeniaae oma 19, 846 7, 204, 102 1, 881 1, 880, 441 
Estimate: : 
SI iichaesescse asian acts Schcceiiinls SI alec Gent ate 22, 659 8, 158, 655 2, 203 2, 361, 000 
NN saccharate soh ss aca cd bea stance 26, 303 9, 183, 747 2, 590 2, 814, 000 
acini cn geen s Negpateah cans dccktal ace ceenena age’ | OBpOIB OO Be occ o- 2c 10, 996, 711 . 
| » 
; 4 
Retired personnel electing survivors’ benefits and amount of deduction in retired pay : 
ee } § 
Actual, fiscal Estimate, fiscal Estimate, fiscal 
year 1959 year 1960 year 1961 
Category - ‘i i 
Number Amount Number Amount Number Amount 
on rolls of on rolls of on rolls of - 
June 30 deduction June 30 deduction June 30 deduction n 
Nondisability: | : 
Regular officers. -.-.....-- 4,480 | $2, 130, 944 5, 187 | $2, 480, 518 5, 886 $2, 825, 985 8 
: Regular enlisted _-_-__...-- 1, 826 392, 383 2, 430 558, 804 2, 757 620, 361 U 
Non-Regular officers_-__-- 3, 945 1, 477, 409 4, 722 1, 787, 362 5, 837 2, 201, 612 
Non-Regular enlisted ----_- 102 | 30, 377 144 47, 509 186 64, 509 
SR iircinnncneb ccna 10, 353 4,031, 113 12, 483 4, 874, 193 14, 666 | 5, 712, 467 o- 
Temporary disability: i aoe a ee Ye 
Regular officers __......_-- 379 237, 934 376 238, 029 383 243, 191 
Regular enlisted _ -__.___-- 224 33, 109 224 30, 944 245 33, 459 
Non-Regular officers__-__-- 186 81, 268 211 90, 422 226 94, 683 
Non-Regular enlisted _-__- 35 | 3,052 36 3, 000 39 2, 700 
Subtotal..............-- 824 355, 363 847 362, 395 | 893 374, 033 a 
Permanent disability: pan « wx i is 
Regular officers_......--- 1, 378 993, 016 1, 404 1, 020, 967 1,419 | 1,032,355 
Regular enlisted ________-- 195 64, 915 215 66, 224 241 72, 129 
Non-Regular officers. ____- 3,698 | 1, 298, 759 3,673 | 1, 293, 436 3, 652 1, 286, 551 
Non-Regular enlisted - --- 29 1, 487 32 1, 700 32 1, 700 
Rai rcceccecccse 5,300 | 2,358, 177 5,324 | 2,382, 327 5, 344 2, 392, 735 
Fleet reserve......-.---------- 2,862 |  328,979| 3,439 | 395, 700 4,816 556, 400 
Total receiving reduced | 
setired pay...........- 19,339 | 7,073, 632 22,093 | 8,014, 615 25, 719 9, 035, 635 
Number of individuals mak- 
ing cash contributions- - ---- 507 130, 470 566 144, 040 584 148, 112 | 
Grand total_....-.-...-- 19, 846 | 7, 204, 102 | 22,659 | 8, 158, 655 26,303 | 9, 183, 747 
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Actual numbers on the military retired payrolls, obligations and expenditures as at 
Dec. 31, 1959 


ACTUAL STRENGTHS, DEC. 31, 1959 


Army | Navy pen Corps! Air Force Total 

—_—_— --- -- + + [oe mens | a 
PORE oon en ecacancoateus 53, 047 50, 370 19, 022 126, 773 
Temporary disability..........-- 4, 483 5, 262 r pa 2, 087 13, 505 
Permanent disability...........- 41, 870 12, 497 3, 127 13, 042 70, 536 
DE ETS Gs ticny dederekinccd ip she ckeneusmes 27, 023 2, = sasietaiiilaedased 29, 923 
Survivors’ benefits---.........-- 1, 057 641 344 2, 097 

sadeate sodaaeannceed 100, 457 95, 793 | 12, 089 34, 495. 242, 834 





ACTUAL OBLIGATIONS, DEC. 31, 1959 











OIRO soc ceca cncswadenna $4, 654, 941 77, 259, 000 $7, 579, 800 | $26,670,729 | $196, 164, 470 
Temporary disability..... -...-- 4, 827, 980 6, 166, 000 1, 499, 300 1, 698, 316 14, 191, 596 
Permanent disability. .......--~- 61, 616, 784 17, 996, 200 3, 533, 300 17, 537, 769 | 100, 684, 053 
Oe BONN NO oak. Shh en bbb n std dbeekdedoue-oe 26, 735, 000 Fi Fe etiew ats cas 29, 524, 800 
Survivors’ benefits--......-.-.-- 581, 970 343, 800 31, 800 206, 110 1, 163, 680 

vic sion eisisdavinsenaaaoaas 151, 681, 675 | 128, 500, 000 | 15, 434, 000 46, 112,924 | 341, 728, 599 


ACTUAL EXPENDITURES (1960 ACCOUNT ONLY), DEC. 31, 1959 


| 





Nondisability ..............-.. ‘| $81, 332, 421 77, 028, 501 $7, 548, 562 $26, 670, 729 | $192, 580, 213 
Temporary disability..........-- 4, 588, 115 6, 123, 742 1, 484, 994 1, 698, 316 13, 895, 167 
Permanent disability.......-...- 60, 522, 723 17, 970, 623 3, 516, 791 17, 537, 769 99, 547, 906 
PE UGS oo one congsunsudashe. «x aon 26, 727, 103 FETE lec nnaiennders 29, 504, 157 
Survivors’ benefits. _........-.-- ~~” 456, 050 340, 133 30, 815 206, 110 1, 033, 108 
|. (828, 813) ic sca iad pte a ead acco aero (310, 863) (1, 140, 676) 

SE ON iceconkawicnnnnneseoun 146, 069, 496 | 2 128, 190, 102 | 15, 358, 216 | 458 45, 802, 061 335, 419, 875 


RISE IN COST ESTIMATE OF ANNUITIES 


Senator CHAvez. Senator Young, do you have any questions? 

Senator Youne. I notice the cost of these annuities rises from 
about $304 million in 1950 to $1,175 million in 1965. That is correct, 
is it not? 

Mr. Wyutr. That is correct. 

Senator Sout Do you have any estimate as to what the cost 
will be in 1975? 

Mr. Wytix. In 1975 it will be in the neighborhood of $2}, billion. 
That is our estimate. 

Senator Youna. That will run into a lot of money after a while. 


PROPOSED HIGHER RATES FOR CERTAIN ANNUITANTS 


Senator DworsHak. Mr. Wylie, I want to get a little further 
information about your comments on page 3 where you say: 

No provision has been made in these estimates for proposed legislation which 
would authorize military personnel who retire prior to June 1, 1958, and who 
receive pay under provisions of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as amended, 
to receive benefits consistent with the higher rates of pay provided by the 
Military Pay Act of 1958. 

Now, what do you mean by that? 

Mr. Wyte. Sir, under the act that became effective June 1, 1958, 
the retired personnel who had retired on or before May 31, 1958, 
were granted a 6 percent increase in retired pay. Personnel who 
retired on and after June 1, 1958, received retirement pay based on 
the rates of pay provided by the Military Pay Act of 1958. The 
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proposed legislation would, in general, permit personnel who retired 
prior to June 1, 1958, to recompute their retirement pay on the pay 
rates authorized by the Military Pay Act of 1958, instead of the 
flat 6 percent increase. 

Senator DworsnHak. Those who retired prior to the Ist of June 
1958, before the higher pay schedule became effective, do not 
participate in that? 

Mr. Wytir. That is correct, sir; only to the extent of 6 percent. 

Senator DworsHak. What was the rate for the others? 

Mr. Wyte. Well, it was somewhat higher than that, in most 
cases, based on their military pay. 

Senator DworsHak. Actually they did give a 6-percent increase to 
those who retired previously? 

Mr. Wyuie. That is right, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. Although that new Career Compensation Act 
was for the purpose of inducing people to remain in the service and 
to attract more qualified personnel? 

Mr. Wyture. That is correct. 

Also, sir, the 6 percent was based on the amount of their retired 
pay whereas the raise for the military, I believe, exceeded that amount. 

Senator DworsHak. With increased inflation in the next decade or 
so, it is conceivable that Congress may want to increase the pay of 
those who retired years ago. Is that principle being followed generally, 
that is, as reflected in this Career Compensation Act of 1949 as 
amended in 1958? 

Is that the trend? 

Mr. Wyuter. The only changes, sir, that have been made, to my 
knowledge, for retired personnel have been increases in the amount of 
their retired pay each time we have had a military pay increase. 
I will supply for the record information pertaining to increases granted 
to retired personnel. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


Examples of military pay raises and effect on retired pay since 1900 








Year Description Public Law No. Date 

ics wkadtioncnas Pay raise for all personnel with recomputation of |{/Public Law 60-112.-| May 11, 1908 
retired pay. \Publie Law 60-115_._| May 13, 1908 

ROBE, shacks ndeoune Pay raise for all personnel with no increase for | Public Law 67-235._| June 10, 1922 
officers retired prior to July 1, 1922. 

DR iiacnris wise This statute extended the 1922 pay raise to officer | Public Law 69-204__| May 8, 1926 
personnel retired prior to July 1, 1922 (not 
retroactive). 

BID nnicaomniicine Pay raise for a!l personnel with recomputation of | Public Law 77-607--| June 16, 1942 
retired pay. 

GU Sset cakes oe do. oe So aaa a Publie Law 79-474__| June 29, 1946 

1949 (CCA)__-..| Pay raise for all personnel with recomputation of | Public Law 81-351_-| Oct. 12, 1949 
retired pay for personnel who would thereby 
receive higher pay. 

Bes icthieenn tee 4 percent pay raise for all personnel, including | Public Law 82-346__-| May 19, 1952 
retired persons. - 

eB isis Pay raise for all personnel (except those with less | Public Law 84-20- - _| Mar. 31, 1955 


than 2 years’ service), with recomputation of 

retired pay for CCA retirees and a 6 percent 

increase for others. , 
Peibiassbcseiana Change in pay system, with substantial pay |{Public Law 85-422..| May 20,1958 

raises in the higher grades, and a 6 percent in- |{Amended by Pub- | Aug. 28, 1958 

crease for retired personnel. lic Law 85-855, 





Note.—In 1932 for officers, and during the period 1933-35 for all personnel, temporary reductions were 
made in the pay rates (15, 10, and 5 percent respectively, during the 1933-35 period) with the basic pay 


me being restored in April 1935. These temporary reductions applied to retired pay as well as active 
uty pay. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


Senator CHavez. Now, may I call the attention of the members of 
the committee that they expect to ask for a supplemental appropria- 
tion for retired pay of $24 million for fiscal year 1961 under proposed 
legislation. 

Thank you, Mr. Wylie. 

Mr. Wytie. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is a pleasure to appear 
before your committee. 

CoMMITTEE RECESS 


Senator CHavez. The next meeting of the subcommittee will be 
tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock, at which time we will proceed with 
operation and maintenance. 

(Thereupon, at 11:30 a.m., Thursday, February 25, 1960, the 
subcommittee was recessed, to reconvene at 10 a.m., Friday, February 


26, 1960.) 
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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1960 


US. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 1224, 
New Senate Office Building, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Chavez, Stennis, Saltonstall, and Dworshak. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
OFFICE OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN M. SPRAGUE, DEPUTY ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER), ACCOMPANIED BY 
H. R. LOGAN, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER FOR BUDGET; M. W. 
KANDLE, CHIEF, OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE BRANCH, 
BUDGET DIVISION; AND MAJ. GEN. R. S. MOORE, SPECIAL 
ASSISTANT TO THE COMPTROLLER, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Sprague, you may proceed. 

Mr. Sprague. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
we are here today to introduce the operation and maintenance ap- 

ropriations of the Defense budget for fiscal year 1961. Last year 
Mr. McNeil made the first overall presentation of this kind. I 
appreciate the opportunity to follow that precedent. 

My remarks are intended to preface the individual statements and 
presentations that will be given subsequently by each of the service 
spokesmen. ‘Therefore, I will address myself to major summaries 
of the principal operation and maintenance activities. 


TOTAL NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


The 1961 request for new obligational authority totals $10.5 billion 
and covers 12 appropriations grouped under title II of the bill now 
before you. The purpose of this arrangement, initiated last year, 
is to identify clearly the functional aspects of these accounts. At the 
same time, however, we have retained separate appropriations for the 
organizational components of the Defense Department. ‘The amounts 
requested for each appropriation under this title, compared with prior 
year new obligational authority, direct obligations and expenditures 
are shown in detail in attachments Al, A2, and A3. The estimate of 
direct obligations for 1961 is approximately $227 million, or 2.2 
percent more than 1960, and $395 million, or 3.9 percent more than 
our experience in 1959. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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ATTACHMENT A-3 


Expenditures under operation and maintenance appropriations, fiscal year 1959-61 


(Thousands of dollars] 





Fiscal year 








Appropriation title Fiscal year | Fiscal year 1960 actual Fiscal year 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate through 1961 estimate 
Dec. 31, 1959 
Operation and maintenance, Army-.-..........- 3, 187, 325 3, 069, 810 1, 503, 405 3, 101, 000 
Operation and maintenance, Navy-.--..------..- 2, 600, 596 2, 582, 000 1, 310, 293 2, 601, 000 
Operation and maintenance, Marine Corps-.---- 172, 220 169, 000 84, 522 172, 000 
Operation and maintenance, Air Force_-_-_.-..--- 4, 194, 519 4, 084, 000 2, 142, 917 4, 216, 000 
Operation and maintenance, Army National 
arr nt nebeobenumee 149, 000 76, 308 152, 000 
Operation and maintenance, Air National 
Ash dace bndBoadanhangtns taannnelssedaddponenus 162, 000 81, 599 172, 000 
National Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
ea ee 262 320 196 300 
Qperation and maintenance, Alaska Com- 
munication System, Army-..................- 5, 931 6, 900 2, 819 7,000 
Salaries and expenses, Secretary of Defense.-_--- 18, 57 20, 300 9, 803 19, 900 
Claims, Department of Defense. ._..........--- 12, 932 16, 400 7, 731 16, 400 
Contingencies, Department of Defense---_-___- 1, 094 12, 500 56 20, 000 
Operation and maintenance, Olympic winter 
games, Department of Defense _-._.........--]_--.--....---- 750 100 50 
Salaries and expenses, Court of Military ‘> 
peals, Department of Defense_--_-_-_-- : 398 430 195 430 
Miscell: aneous expired accounts, Army. : 4, 238 220 306 400 
Miscellaneous expired accounts, Navy... 6, 583 2, 108 1, 071 2, 090 
Miscellaneous expired accounts, Air Force...._- 1, 606 195 —20 95 
Ne i hi acacia meena te 10, 206, 277 10, 275, 933 5, 221, 301 10, 480, 665 
Adjustment for comparability with fiscal year 
PE Ns cob id cies cimncmnaiend vemeaeate 178, 143 UOTE isccnthdananean —159, 860 
Total, operation and maintenance-_..___- ~~ 10,: 384, 420 TD BAF Oe Niwintteanddnae 10, 320, 805 


BupGET PROCEDURE 


Mr. Spracue. Secretary Gates, Assistant Secretary Lincoln, and 
other witnesses, have described to you the general approach and 
procedure followed in the preparation and review of the 1961 budget. 
For the operation and maintenance accounts, the services submitted 
requests totaling $10,559 million. The request for operation and 
maintenance funds in the President’s budget for 1961 totals $10,527 
million, including funds for the new health benefits program for 
civilian employees and for an on-the-shelf airborne alert capability. 
These last two items were not included in the initial service sub- 
missions to the Secretary of Defense. 

At this point may I say that again this year there was a noticeable 
improvement in the quality of the justification material submitted 
in support of the services’ requests. I feel sure that during the course 
of your hearings this improvement will be noted, especially in the 
presentation of descriptive workload data. 


APPROPRIATION STRUCTURE 


We are continually working to refine the operation and mainte- 
nance accounts so that they will include only those programs that 
really belong there. For example, we have again this year transferred 
certain test and evaluation projects and several procurement items 
to the appropriate accounts. In addition, we transferred into the 
“Operation and maintenance’ appropriations the administrative 
headquarters costs formerly included in the Navy’s ‘‘Procurement” 
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appropriations. We feel that in taking such actions we are develop- 
ing a more coherent and internally consistent group of appropriations, 
which, in turn, will encourage better review and management of the 
programs. 

We recognize, of course, that additional refinements are possible. 
One of the more important areas is the development of uniform budget 
accounts for the “Operation and maintenance’’ appropriations of 
all the services. Generally, we plan to follow the functional break 
used by the Army in the budget request before you, with such cate- 
gories as operating forces, training, Reserves, central supply, major 
overhaul, medical activities, etc. A uniform budget structure along 
these lines will provide a much improved view of the application of 
resources and should assist internal management within the Depart- 
ment of Defense and review by Congress. 


APPROPRIATION COVERAGE 


Operation and maintenance appropriations provide for the day-to- 
day costs of the Defense Establishment. These costs are directly 
related to the size of forces, their readiness and deployment; to the 
inventories of weapons and supporting equipment; to the number and 
type of military facilities to be operated and maintained; and to the 
numbers of military personnel and their families. 

To illustrate the coverage of these appropriations, it may be pointed 
out that these funds will support almost 214 million military personnel, 
their equipment and their communities. In the broadest sense, we 
are dealing with the operating and support requirements of 14 Army 
divisions, 817 active ships, 3 Marine Corps combat divisions, and an 
active aircraft inventory of approximately 32,500. In addition, the 
operation and maintenance accounts cover the expenses incident to 
supporting Reserve components with a drill pay strength of 939,000 
men, their training facilities and their equipment. 


FACTORS AFFECTING COSTS 
Some of the major factors affecting operation and maintenance 


costs are summarized on attachment B. 
(The information referred to follows:) 


51184—60——_36 
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ATTACHMENT B 
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1961 


Summary of key activity wndicators affecting operation and maintenance appropria- 
tions, (fiscal years 1959-61) 











Active aircraft inventory as of June 30 
eee ee eee Re ne hal aatns ceskbgneancaean 
NN hoe eae 8 CCE. Sebo on bd44b 3 bé db adeeb ii wtb his 
Air Force___--- 

Flying hours (operation and maintenance only) bbs Aho hodaee 
Army (including Reserves and guard) ._._..-.-...-..-..-- 
Navy (including Reserves) 
Air Force (including Reserves and guard) ret ee 

Active ships 

Active fleet steaming hours 

Active major installations as of June 30 
ES oleae sens gtoeree ace anaes aeitunaacn sae noe ies 
tr anne nance nneet mb tbbkic ts ab ian 
Air Force-_----- 

Military real property inventory (millions. of dollars as of June. 


Nav NEUE UN en se cuneansbumeewen 





ee I ees edn 5a bd hbo decbidiamaeinatercoeabhnine neu 


Air Rh eet ae tits ere Set ly 
Average civilian employment (operation and maintenance 
eporoprintions) .(Gweob Hire)... oes. cee 
ed cela adi.ginke macnn hee ms siemiubad wibeindeal 
SIR RE SE Te, een tekeneyeeie eee 
No dads fd dap tid ddaemaabedeba bikin beech kkn sh 


EE craneencennpateienaika cbt qapbeMianaawinebio=nawcy 


Fiscal year 
1959 


(35, 738) 

5, 199 

9, 649 

20, 890 
(12, 273, 842) 
1, 459, 281 
3, 490, 641 
7, 323, 920 
860 

2, 152, 000 
(798) 

217 

314 

267 


(29, 689) 


2, 564, 450) 
” 987. 964 
636, 393 
185, 033 
855, 060 


(753, 477 
284, 843 
182, 624 
284, 623 

1, 387 





Fiscal year 
1960 


(33, 325) 
5, 663 
8, 657 
19, 005 
(12, 130, 269) 
1, 850, 800 
3, 242, 566 
7, 036, 903 
817 
2, 133, 000 
(776) 
210 
309 


(2, 494, 986) 
870, 300 
619, 649 
175, 000 
830, 037 


(727, 700) 
269, 198 
171, 903 
285, 113 

1, 486 


Fiseal year 
1961 
(32, 485) 
5, 791 
8, 348 
18, 346 
(11, 673 a4 
1, 869.7 75 
3, 128, 820 
6, 674, 630 
817 
2, 039, 000 
(772) 
210 


(2, 488, 110) 
870, 700 
618, 959 
175, 000 
823, 451 

(725, 656) 

270, 395 

175, 082 

278, 673 

1, 506 





CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. SPRAGUE. 


direct hire civilian employees of the Department of Defense. 
ment C-2 shows the portion of these direct hire civilians paid from 
the operation and maintenance appropriations. 


(The information referred to follows :) 


ATTACHMENT C-1 


Direct hire civilian personnel 








Attachment C-—1 to this statement shows the total 


Attach- 


























Fiscal year 1959, Fiscal year 1960, Fiseal year 1961, 
actual planned planned 
End | End End 
Average strength Average strength Average | strength 
strength | June 30, | strength | June 30, strength June 30, 
1959 1960 1961 
—_— = = Se 
oe | 
By service: 
TEM DOD Sw kcvnasavevtccce 1,080, 771 | 1,078,178 | 1,060, 166 | 1,061, 170 1, 048, 347 
| — 
nda phates |__| _—__— a laine 
Department of the Army_--.--.------ 407, 165 ” 405, 848 392, 194 398, 788 388, 367 392, 909 
Department of the Navy----------- 358, 626 357, 108 352, 415 350, 043 347, 852 348, 906 
Department of the Air Force__..---- 313, 346 313, 466 313, 790 310, 500 307, 214 304, 693 
ade eters cone eme wera attain 1, 634 1, 756 | 1, 767 1, 839 1, 792 1, 839 
By function: 
eee i cite hvetbinn de 1,080,771 | 1,078,178 | 1,060,166 | 1,061,170 | 1,045,225 | 1,048, 347 
Military fanctions.................. 1, 047, 556 | 1,044,590 | 1, 02 26, 511 | 1,026, 661 1, ol 1, 262 1, 013, 223 
Military assistance- . 5, 584 5, 335 5, 532 5, 583 | 5, 485 5, 518 
Civil functions and trust funds 27, 851 28, 487 | 28, 559 29, 417 | 29, 012 30, 149 
DOD employees paid from alloca- 
tions from non-DOD agencies 598 489 | 504 429 410 411 
Employees of non-DOD agencies 
paid from allocations from DOD_. —818 | —723 | —940 —920 —944 —954 
— —_— = EEE | — — = |= ————————< ————== 
Foreign nationals not included | 
a hatha estan (197, 599)} (188,472)| (186,066)} (182, 083) (184, 325)| (184, 154) 
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ATTACHMENT C—2 


Average number of direct hire civilian personnel paid from operation and maintenance 
appropriations, fiscal years 1959-61 





Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 





1959 1960 1961 

Operation and maintenance, Army. ...-.....----...-..--.--.-- 283, 77% 268, 251 269, 351 
Operation and maintenance, Navy-.......----.-.----------.-..] 167, 527 156, 941 160, 313 
Operation and maintenance, Marine Corps--..---.------------ | 15, 097 14, 962 14, 769 
Operation and maintenance, Air Force____..._.-.---..-------- 284, 623 | 285, 113 278, 673 
Operation and maintenance, Army National Guard: 

NN a he 500 376 376 

SVC NOn CIO RO iran kt nid cnececsiacnwqcdenastccesas (19, 180) (20, 128) | (21, 251) 


Operation and maintenance, Air National Guard: 
PI Ba sch elects si oes sr a ts tn bch pad cv dc i tales cesar ea ee ee 
Non-Federal e mployees aera ake ee ia aa ac (13, 637) (13, 392) | (13, 000) 

National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Praetice, Army---- 17 19 19 

Operation and maintenance, Alaska Communication System, 














BE 555 ota onennhadaeadindsa bead mhmadeeme maaan = 553 552 649 
Salaries and expenses, Secretary of Defense___......._...-. 1, 346 1, 443 1, 463 
Salaries and expenses, Court of Military Appeals, DOD__-__-.- 41 43 43 

Total, operation and maintenance appropriations: 
BROOS BNO e o. oaticdcoveuwdous cack nmin nataiae ea eases 753, 477 727, 700 725, 656 
PVORr FOGERAL CURDING OOD is ccna gc cceudsgesnqecsenecss (82, 817) (33, 520) (34, 251) 





DECREASE IN AVERAGE EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Spraaue. It should be noted that average employment in these 
operation and maintenance activities will decrease from 753,477 in 
1959, to 725,656 in 1961, a reduction of almost 28,000 employees over 
the period. 

HEALTH INSURANCE FOR CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


While on the subject of the civilizn work force, it is pertinent to note 
that recently enacted legislation requires for the first time that each 
agency of the Federal Government contribute to the costs of health 
insurance for its employees. The cost to the Department of Defense 
of this program is approximately $55 million, of which $46 million is 
included in the “Operation and mainte nance” request for 1961. 

Senator Cuavéz. What is the justification for that, Mr. Sprague? 

Mr. Spracue. That was enacted in the last session. 

Senator CHavez. That is the law? 

Mr. Spracue. Yes, Public Law 86-382, approved September 28, 
1959. 

This estimate is based on biweekly Government contributions vary- 
ing from $1.30 to $3.12, depending upon the employee’s marital status 
and on an estimated partic ipation rate of 90 percent. 


FORCES IN THE FIELD 


As each of the services presents in detail its operation and mainte- 
nance requests, you will recognize the increasing needs of the forces 
in the field. Although the numbers of military personnel, ships and 
aircraft show a decrease during the period 1959-61, the continued 
delivery of significant numbers of new weapons and the increased 
utilization of highly sophisticated systems, generate continuing 
increases in operating costs. 

Increasing deployment of the Army NIKE-HERCULES air defense 
missile in 1961 will raise the total operation and maintenance costs 
of this system by approximately $50 million over the 1959 level. 
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The operation and maintenance costs of the Navy POLARIS system 
are estimated to increase from $9 million in 1959 to $26 million in 
1961. The growing number of operationally deployed ballistic mis- 
siles will require more than $100 million in 1961 for operation and 
maintenance expenses of the Air Force. ‘The first site of the ballistic 
missile early warning system—BMEWS—will be activated in fiscal 
year 1961 and work is proceeding on the remainder of the system. 
Even at this stage, its operation and maintenance requirements, 
including communications support, are anticipated to cost approxi- 
mately $45 million during 1961. 

These are but a few examples of the many items generating increases 
in the costs of the field forces. 


STEAMING HOURS 


The operation and maintenance of ships is another important 
element of cost under title II. In 1961 the Navy plans to have 817 
active ships, the same number as at the end of fiscal year 1960, but 43 
less than at the end of fiscal year 1959. The steaming hour program, 
which is closely related to active ship strength, similarly declines 
from 2,152,000 hours in 1959 to 2,039,000 hours for 1961. 

The cost of fuel, water, and utility services associated with the 
number of active ships and steaming hours planned for 1961 is esti- 
mated at approximately $120 million. This is about the same level 
as 1960, but an increase of approximately $13 million over the actual 
experience of 1959. Most of this increase is caused by the transition 
from conventional to nuclear power. 

In 1959 the cost of procuring and reprocessing nuclear reactor 
fuel cores amounted to $4.3 million, or 4.1 percent of the total fuel 
bill for ships. In 1961 these costs are estimated at $23.3 million 
or 19.4 percent of total fuel costs, an increase of $19 million over 
1959 experience. As increasing numbers of nuclear-powered ships 
join the fleet, this will be a growing element of cost. However, as 
pointed out by the President in his budget message, the emphasis 
on naval reactor development in 1961 will be placed primarily on 
improved and longer lived reactor fuel. With such efforts, it is 
hoped that the rising cost of nuclear propulsion may be at least 
partially offset. 

SHIP OVERHAUL 


The increase in the average age of combatant ships of the Navy, 
plus the generally higher level of operations required of the fleet in 
recent years, have resulted in greatly increased wear and tear on 
ships and their equipment. Last year we requested and received 
funds for the first increment of a special maintenance and moderniza- 
tion program for a selected group of 26 ships. This special program 
of thorough overhaul and repair also provides for the installation of 
advanced equipment and specialized weapons. The 1961 request for 
Navy operation and maintenance funds continues this program for 
an additional 27 ships at a cost of approximately $96 million. This 
is undoubtedly the most practical method by which we can extend 
the useful life and combat readiness of these ships. 
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AIRCRAFT AND FLYING HOURS 


The operation of aircraft of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, is 
another major element of cost under the “Operation and maintenance” 
group of appropriations. The total number of aircraft in the active 
inventory of the Defense Department is expected to decline from 
35,700 at the end of fiscal year 1959, to about 32,500 at the end of 
fiscal year 1961. 

The reduction of 3,200 aircraft during this period is the net result 
of an increase of about 600 aircraft for the Army, and a decrease of 
approximately 3,800 aircraft for the Navy and Air Force. 

Flying hours, which are related to the number and types of aircraft 
in the inventory, will decrease from a total of 12.3 million in 1959 to 
11.7 million in 1961. ‘This results from an increase of approximately 
410,000 hours for the Army, and a reduction of approximately 1 
million hours for the Navy and Air Force. 

Although in 1961 total flying hours for the Navy and Air Force 
combined will decrease approximately 9.3 percent from the 1959 
level, the combined fuel costs will decrease only 4.1 percent, from 
$645.7 million in 1959, to $620.3 million in 1961. This difference 
reflects the increased fuel consumption per flying hour of the advanced 
high burner, high speed jets that are replacing older aircraft. 


AIRBORNE ALERT 


Secretary Gates, in his initial appearance before this committee, 
described the concept of the ‘‘on-the-shelf’’ airborne alert capability 
for the Strategic Air Command. Approximately $25 million is in- 
cluded in the 1961 “Operation and maintenance”’ account of the Air 
Force to cover the costs of continued indoctrination training of 
Strategic Air Command crews in the conduct of such an alert. 

Section 612(b) of the Department of Defense Appropriation Act 
for fiscal year 1960, which the President has recommended for con- 
tinuation in 1961, would allow us to incur any deficiencies which may 
be necessary to cover costs of flying an airborne alert should such 
be required. 

AIRCRAFT OVERHAUL 


Approximately $620 million of ‘Operation and maintenance’”’ funds 
are estimated to be required for the overhaul of aircraft, engines, and 
accessories in 1961. A great deal of interest is always evidenced in 
the division of this work between the in-house facilities of the military 
departments and those of commercial sources. As the active aircraft 
inventories of the military services decline, there have been, and will 
continue to be, decreases in the aircraft maintenance workloads. 
Coupled with a relatively fixed capacity for in-house overhaul, these 
lower workloads have resulted in a decline in the amount of business 
available for commercial contractors. 

There are three accounts which fund this type of aircraft overhaul 
work: the procurement accounts which fund the aircraft moderniza- 
tion programs; the industrial fund which finances the work of the 
Military Air Transport Service (MATS); and the operation and 
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maintenance accounts which fund the overhaul programs. The total 
in-house and contract work financed by these three types of accounts 
will be approximately $875 million in 1961, a reduction of about 
$100 million from 1959 and about $50 million from our current 
estimates for 1960. 

As to the division of the total 1961 overhaul program between 
contract and in-house, we now plan to contract about 45 percent of 
the total dollar volume of work to private industry. This is about 
the same proportion that we have planned for 1960. There will, of 
course, be some variation among the military departments. Attach- 
ment D sets forth comparative figures for fiscal years 1959-61, by 
service, source of funding, and volume of business. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


ATTACHMENT D 


Contract versus in-house maintenance of aircraft engines and accessories 


[Dollar amounts in millions} 
































1959 1960 1961 

Contract | In-house | Contract | In-house | Contract | In-house 

sect is alibi dda Niet cbdtabAlnands bball a cbacal 

a a aawecetiedadidensuawee whee cdibives $8.0 $4.7 $10.9 $5. 5 $7.8 | $5. 2 

Navy:..-------- ae oe ok eee t911.8| 206.0 8.4] 210.4] 200.9 

NN. 88 Kckdscigsccbdictnnennus 24. 1 205. 9 | 200.9 

DN go oe cicin a sateteccokes were eee eee ee ORE Eran occas 

Ne 0 ee ciate ed nna dintinn sacle 347.7 289. 3 275.0 

i hE eee 220.8 246.1 | 232. 5 

I oe eo cccmsaane 126. 9 43, 2 42.5 

Total Department of Defense-.--_--- 467. 5 500. 0 481, 1 
Total aircraft workload__...........-.---.- $967. 5 








ee ee ae 48.3 


1 Includes MATS aircraft. 
CONTRACT EXPERIENCE 


Senator Cuavez. Where you contract for this class of work, what 
has been your experience? Has it been as reasonable as in-house 
maintenance? 

Mr. Spracuse. Mr. Chairman, in our opinion, the work would not 
be contracted if it were not competitive or advantageous. 

Senator Cuavez. I know it can be competitive, but still more 
costly. I hope it will be competitive anyway. Does your experience 
prove this is a good way of doing business? 

Mr. Spraavue. It is our conclusion, sir, from our studies of the 
three services, that it is an economical way to do business. 

We have made studies to establish the factors which would be 
considered in determining whether our in-house facilities were com- 
petitive with contractual operation. 

We have certain in-house capabilities, where costs do not include 
depreciation, which are operated on an out-of-pocket basis. In 
many cases it would be advantageous to continue within the military 
services a certain level of in-house work based on economic factors 
as well as military factors. 
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Senator CHavez. Thank you. You may proceed. 

Mr. Spracue. I am sure you will hear more on the policy aspects 
of this subject when the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and 
Logistics) appears before you later in these hearings. 


COMMERCIAL COMMUNICATIONS 


Communications systems supporting our deployed combat forces, 
weapons systems and logistics programs continue to grow in coverage, 
sophistication, and cost. During 1961 we anticipate that the costs 
of leasing commercial communications services and equipment will 
amount to over $178 million. This represents an increase of $48 
million over the level we now estimate for 1960 and $82 million over 
the level experienced in 1959. 

In a program of this magnitude, with its urgent priorities and 
sophisticated systems and equipment, every effort must be made to 
prevent duplication. Following various discussions and recom- 

mendations of the military departments and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, the Secretary of Defense has directed that the necessary steps 
be taken to integrate all aspects of the Defense communications 
network. This, in itself, will not prevent further increases in costs. 
We believe, however, that it will assure us the maximum return for 
our investment in the more sophisticated communications systems of 
the future. 


REAL PROPERTY MAINTENANCE COSTS AND FACILITIES 


One of the major problems facing us today is how to achieve an 
optimum balance between military force levels and numbers of 
facilities. Kach of the military departments and the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Properties and Installations) are aggressively seeking 
a practical solution. 

We estimate that the maintenance of Defense Department real 
property, such as buildings, grounds, and pavements, and the opera- 
tion of utility systems and related support costs will be approximately 
$2 billion during 1961. A good share of this cost is borne by the 
operation and maintenance appropriations. 

The total of major active facilities in the Department of Defense 
will number 772 by June 30, 1961, a reduction of 4 from the number 
estimated for June 30, 1960, and a substantial decrease of 26 from 
June 30, 1959. Despite these reductions, the number of square feet 
of real property to be maintained actually increases. This is as a 
result of adding more covered space and housing at those installations 
being retained, which more than offsets the reductions caused by 
deactivations. This increase in square footage—when coupled with 
increases in labor, materials, and utilities costs—becomes a matter of 
substantial concern. 





METHODS OF REDUCING COSTS 


There are several possible ways to reduce the cost of real property 
maintenance. For example, we could reduce the standards for 
repairs. This would result in lower immediate costs, but might incur 
greater expense in the long run should extensive repairs become 
necessary. By far the best way to reduce real property maintenance 
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cost is through the aggressive and timely closing and disestablishment 
of facilities as they become excess to peacetime and mobilization 
requirements. Each of the services and the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Properties and Installations) are sensitive to this problem 
and are continuously reviewing their requirements in the light of 
forces and weapons as they are ‘developing. 


TRAINING 


In his budget message to Congress, the President stated that military 
strategy and tactics are ‘‘undergoing one of the greatest transitions in 
history.”’ This fact is reflected in the training programs funded under 
title II of the budget. These programs are constantly responding to 
the change in emphasis from the older to the newer weapons and 
systems. 

In the Navy, training in nuclear propulsion and in guided missiles, 
will increase 50 percent between 1959 and 1961. Air Force training 
on THOR and JUPITER intermediate range missiles is being greatly 
reduced, while training on ATLAS and TITAN intercontinental range 
missiles is increasing rapidly. Funds are included for the first time for 
the preparation costs of MINUTEMAN training. 

Army training on surface-to-surface missiles is being increased as new 
missiles are introduced into the inventory. Training for the HAWK 
surface-to-air missile is also receiving increased emphasis. 

On the other hand, pilot training is being reduced on both the Navy 
and the Air Force, a reflection of the shifting emphasis from manned 
aircraft to missiles. Pilot training loads in the Navy will be reduced 
by 16 percent, and in the Air Force by 10 percent between 1959 and 
1961. 

Throughout the training system, we are discontinuing instruction on 
older types of weapons and equipment as rapidly as possible. In this 
manner, personnel and funds are being made available for the neces- 
sary expansion of training on the new weapons being introduced into 
the system 

ComMMUNITY SERVICES 


The funds requested under title II of this budget provide not only 
for the maintenance and operation of all the forces, but also for the 
required backup community services. Funds are provided for hous- 
ing, medical care, and the many other costs of supporting the indi- 
vidual while he is in the service. 

One of the continuing problems with which the military services are 
faced is the need to attract and retain high caliber personnel. To do 
this, living conditions and benefits comparable to those in the civilian 
economy must be offered. Within the operation and maintenance 
appropriations, funds are provided for several major programs which 
are designed to meet this need. 

One of the most important of these is the housing program. Funds 
in title II will pay for the utilities, recurring maintenance, repairs, 
modifications, street and road maintenance and repairs, and many of 
the other costs incident to operating and maintaining a community of 
family homes. We estimate that the total number of housing units 
supported will increase from 304,000 at the end of fiscal year 1959 to 
370,000 at the end of fiscal year 1961, with a related reduction of one- 
third in the number of substandard urits. The funds spent for main- 
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tenance of family housing are estimated to increase from about $194 
million in 1960 to about $214 million in 1961. 


MEDICARE 


Medical care for dependents of military personnel is another pro- 
gram which continues to increase in cost. This trend will continue 
as the military dependent population grows. We estimate that from 
1959 to 1961 the number of personnel eligible for medicare will in- 
crease by more than 200,000 to a total of 3,783,700. 

The cost of dependent medical care’ has ‘heen a matter of concern 
both in Congress and in the Department of Defense. During the 
past 2 years, Congress has urged that procedures be established to 
insure greater utilization of military medical facilities before depend- 
ents were allowed to go to civilian facilities. A permit system has 
therefore been established under which a specific determination that 
military facilities are not available is required before dependents are 
authorized care in civilian facilities. Although certain restrictions 
on the type of care available are being relaxed, the permit procedure is 
being retained and should provide for more effective utilization of 
military facilities. 

The combination of an increased dependent population, but more 
restrictive regulations, results in dependent medical care costs being 
somewhat higher in 1961—$72 million compared with $70 million in 
1960—but substantially below the $80 million obligated in 1959. 


DEPENDENT SCHOOLING 


In oversea areas where dependents are permitted to accompany 
military personnel, there is a need to provide support for schooling, 
housing, transportation, and other needs of family life. It is antici- 
pated that the number of dependent students being supported will 
increase from 113,000 in 1959, to 143,000 in 1961. At the present 
time, the per pupil cost limitation of this program is $265 per year. 
We are requesting that this limitation be raised to $280 in 1961. Ex- 
pansion of dependent population is expected to cause a serious short- 
age of classroom space and to force greater use of small, temporary 
facilities for instruction, with proportionately higher operation and 
maintenance costs. In addition, there have been increases in the cost 
of school supplies and in tuition ‘fees for dependents attending school 
under contract. The total cost of the increase in the limitation is 
estimated at approximately $2,150,000. 


Summary or O. & M. REQuEsT FoR 1961 


In summary the $10.5 billion operation and maintenance request 
may be divided very broadly into: about $4.2 billion for civilian pay, 
including those employed in industrially funded overhaul and repair 
cEeretiens: and about $6.3 billion for all other purposes. Of the $6.3 
billion, $3.2 billion is to pay for services under contract, including 
utilities, ‘and about $640 million is for transportation of things and for 
temporary duty travel of Defense personnel. The remaining $2.4 
billion is for procurement of supplies and materiel. 

In conclusion, the problems inherent in managing the operation and 
maintenance funds and activities are substantial. I have attempted 
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to describe some of these problems and to point out that proper man- 
agement action is being taken to solve them as we phase in our new 
weapons and systems. Without the exercise of prudent judgment 
and a realistic appraisal of priorities, the costs of maintaining the old 
along with the new would be prohibitive. I believe that title IT as 
submitted to you represents a proper balance. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my prepared statement. My 
associates and I will be glad to try to answer any questions you may 


have. 
Hovusina aT CLARK AIRBASE 


Senator Cuavez. Mr. Sprague, when you are discussing housing for 
the three services, do you know whether or not vou have anything in 
this budget for housing at Clark Airbase in the Philippines? 

Mr. Spracue. We do not have that with us, Mr. Chairman. How- 
ever, we can confirm that for the record, if you wish, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


The 1961 budget estimate for ‘‘Military construction, Air Force,’’ contains $6 
million for 400 family housing units at Clark Airbase. 


HOUSING DEFICIENCY 


Senator CHAvEz. You have quite a deficiency in Air Force housing 
at Clark Airbase. You have had three or four sad situations of women 
who have been living off base being assaulted. It is a wonder that 
more such incidents have not occurred the way they are living. There 
is plenty of space within Clark Airbase to construct some housing and 
at least give a little protection for the girls away from home. I wish 
you would look into it. 

Mr. SpraGcue. We will, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. We will get after them when we come to the 
military construction appropriation, but, nevertheless, I want to call 
it to the attention of ev eryone in authority. It is a sad situation. 
General Moore and I have seen things around there that would make 
your heart break. 

Mr. Spracue. The gentleman mentioned that to me, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. 


COST DECREASES DUE TO DEACTIVATION OF BASES 


On page 6 you speak of increases in the cost of field forces and so 
forth. Frequently the chairman of the subcommittee receives com- 
munications indicating the deactivation of bases and the termination 
of functions. Can you give the committee any idea as to what de- 
creases will be found in the costs of 1961 due to deactivation? 

Mr. Spracue. Yes, sir. We estimate that deactivations occurring 
in 1960 and 1961 will result in savings of $44.3 million in fiscal 1961. 
This compares with a savings of $16.4 million we estimate to be 
realized in 1960, Mr. Chairman. 


NEW ACTIVITIES IN MISSILE TRAINING 


Senator Cuavez. On page 12 you refer to new types of activities 
in the Navy and Air Force in missile training. What is done to as- 
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sure the taxpayer, yourself included, that existing installations are 
being used to their full extent? 

Mr. Spracue. Sir, we made an inventory of that and as a general 
statement we can say that there have been no new bases established 
for individual missile training within the formal training programs. 

There have been expenditures at Vandenberg and other places 
where we have expanded present facilities to accommodate the new 
type of technical training. 

As I indicated, however, there have been no new installations we 
know of constructed specifically for individual missile training. 


NATURAL GAS AT MILITARY BASES IN ALASKA 


Senator Cuavez. I have a letter enclosing a joint memorial from 
the House of Representatives, State of Alaska, requesting that the 
President and the Department of Defense take prompt and favorable 
action that will bring about early utilization of natural gas at military 
bases and installations in the vicinity of Fairbanks, Alaska. 

I will include them in the record at this point in the hearing. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

STrateE oF ALASKA, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Juneau, Alaska, February 18, 1960. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEz, 
Senator from New Mexico, Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CHAveEz: The enclosed house joint memorial is of vital im- 
portance to Alaska’s economy, plus dollar savings to the Air Force. 

I would greatly appreciate your consideration and assistance in seeing that this 
project receives early and favorable attention. 

Sincerely, 
HELEN M. FIscHEr, 
Chairman, Federal Relations Committee. 


In the House, by Messrs. Chapados, Giersdorf, Greuel, McCombe, Sheldon, 
Taylor, and Pearson. 


HovusE Joint MEMORIAL No. 39, IN THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF ALASKA, 
First LEGISLATURE, SECOND SESSION 


To THE HONORABLE Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES; 
THE HONORABLE Tuomas 8S. Gates, Jr., SECRETARY OF DEFENSE; THE 
HonoraB_LE E. L. BARTLETT AND THE HONORABLE ERNEST GRUENING, 
SENATORS From ALASKA; AND THE HONORABLE Rawpu J. Rivers, REPRE- 
SENTATIVE FROM ALASKA: 


Your memorialist, the legislature of the State of Alaska in first legislature, 
second session assembled, respectfully submits that: 

Whereas the U.S. Departments of Defense now have under consideration the 
question of whether or not natural gas from the Gubik structure north of the 
Brooks Range should be utilized as a source of fuel for the several military bases 
and installations in the vicinity of Fairbanks, Alaska; and 

Whereas the Secretary of the Interior did in 1958 release said structure and 
proximate areas for oil and gas leasing; and 

Whereas the policy of the Secretary thus expressed to encourage the exploration 
and development of oil and gas production from the area of known potential north 
of said range, was the culmination of the persistent and tireless efforts by agencies 
and representatives of the territory of Alaska, civic-minded organizations and 
other interested citizens; and 

Whereas the fruition of that policy will have its inception in the distribution 
of gas to the residents of Fairbanks and vicinity and to said military bases and 
installations; and 

Whereas in recognition thereof, the Secretary of the Interior has granted a 
pipeline right-of-way from said Gubik gas structure to the Fairbanks area; and 
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Whereas the substantial investment and cost involved in the development of 
the Gubik gas reserve and the construction and installation of said pipeline is not 
economically feasible without the utilization of gas by said several bases and 
installations as the largest potential consumer thereof; and 

Whereas natural gas can be supplied to said bases and installations and to the 
residents of the Fairbanks area at far less cost than the present principal source 
of fuel; and 

Whereas the availability of such a source of fuel will have a substantial and 
favorable impact upon the economic and industrial development of the Fairbanks 
area, and ultimately upon the entire State; and 

Whereas such source of fuel will likewise have a substantial and beneficial im- 
pact on the facility of maintaining the national defense in Alaska: Now, therefore, 
your memorialist respectfully prays that the President support and that the 
Department of Defense take prompt and favorable action that will bring about 
early utilization of natural gas by the several military bases and installations in 
the vicinity of Fairbanks, Alaska. 


REQUEST FOR REPORT 


Senator Cuavez. Mr. Sprague, will you look into this matter and 
submit a report to the committee before the hearings are closed? 

Mr. Spracus. We will do that, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information requested appears on p. 1403.) 

Senator CHavez. That is all. Thank you very much, Mr. Sprague. 
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1959 actual | 1960 estimate | | 1961 estimate 
Lpocenlete eo = | 
; 
Program by activities: | 
Direct obligations: | 
hs CERNE ION is i pcs ncidedbicmsingecnaneeaiaeal | $780, 586, 243 | | $833, 780, 000 
SD race GIN ga ss accunabaee | 237, 596 183, 150, 000 
3. Central sappry activities... .............2600<.ce 167, 933 886, 010, 000 
4. Major overhaul and maintenance of materiel-_--__-_- , 333, 500 288, 044, 000 
| Re ne eee 2, 775, 967 | 170, 865, 000 
A, MTT NE BI UE on wii ddcannscccduasceacaseos 497, 954, 969 519, 293, 000 
7. Army Reserve and Reserve Officers’ Training 
SN on nina kdbseadomadnaeaied a iammenieceate 85, 592, 181 78, 732, 000 82, 315, 000 
OY Esa ine senie Bi cndian nnd niaiaatedaten 144, 281, 599 140, 091, 000 5 148, 543, 000 
Ta GORE CTD os ns Sine ithtwcceancs 3, 086, 929, 988 |3, 069, 852, 400 | 3, 112 2 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: 
Be ee tat bc edd nadtndenacgeeoannddos | 70,785, 204 74, 376, 000 76, 129, 000 
RD CEI ern cu eceundenbetadastaaaaneine 13, 527, 185 12, 689, 000 14, 100, 000 
3. Central supply activities. ........................ | 123, 947, 597 124, 831, 000 133, 113, 000 
4. Major overhaul and maintens ance of materiel___-__- 144, 249, 508 130, 105, 000 124, 254, 000 
5. Medical activities. .............. inated 97, 329, 411 93, 678, 000 96, 988, 000 
6. Armywide activities. -_-_...-_- : ata 15, 401, 199 15, 524, 000 16, 569, 000 
7. Army Reserve and Reserve Officers’ Training 
RS een nadusnas denrinmadaabeae 437, 404 449, 000 500, 000 
Gi. TONNE DIO a. 5s isienintacninedacensinsanaduamaass 27, 133, 681 39, 979, 000 19, 795, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations__.........-...-.-- 492, 811, 189 | 491,631, 000 481, 448, 000 
| —— | = 
PE Rn CORMIER ook akon tris can ebabebadeasmne 3, 579, 741,177 |3, 561, 483, 400 | 3, 593, 448, 000 
Financing: | 
Comparative transfers to other accounts_-.-........-------- 16, 886, 947 mh GI saiicctc wine oes 
Unobligated balance brought forward_-_--_-- —43, 210,191 |—119, 217, 051 91, 054, 126 
Unobligated military assistance orders transferred to or 
from (—) other Army accounts--..............-..-------- —103, 818, 014 FO; Tp AO Vie kccdncsouness 
Advances and reimbursements from— 
Military assistence orderé......................-....- —72, 083, 289 | —70,000, 000 }_......___.__- 
Se sisson ctnke ne tengcaceueiis —282, 983, 346 | —322, 750,100 | — 305, 587, 000 
Non-Federal sources. -._.........------- sada deena eval —109, 933, 400 | —93, 880,900 | —110, 861, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward---_-...............-.- 119, 217, 051 91, 054, 126 26, 054, 126 
Unobligated balance no longer available__............_--- 9, 401, 724 A 8 | Se 
eens 2 eee 
New obligational authority ...............c06........... |3, 113, 218, 659 {3, 075, 824, 000 3, 112 2 , 000, 000 
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PE CTEUNEURS <5 co Su ca acewbeokaduocawctcdsnnanabuadesane |3, 117, 238, 000 |3, 075, 390,000 | 3, 112, 000, 000 
Transferred to— 
“Operating expenses, National Archives and Records 
Service,’’ General Services Administration (5 
0.8.0. 0e).......... UO OI Fish sccntandteensswaseanecs 
“Operation and mainte ni ance, Air Force” (5 U.S.C. 
172f(a)) sosahanil i Sf tebemnnnttiine 
“Salaries and expenses S, Secretary ‘of Defense” (5 
ik Al UN ea that actions Sh conic We acon 655,000 |_.........-..- its oo 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Prisons’”’ (73 Stat 
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“Operation and maintenance, Marine C orps’ pes 128, 000 
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P | 
| 1959actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimat 
| 
oe ke 
ARMY 
Total number of permanent positions- 274, 817 | 260, 947 | 258, 71 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions--. 20, 409 | 20, 235 | 20, 231 
Average number of all employees . 283, 773 | 268, 251 | 69, 351 
Number of employees at end of year. -.. 280, 786 272, 888 | 271, 796 
| 
Average GS grade and salary - --- | 6.2 $5, 215 | 6.1 $5, 239 6.2 $5, 239 
Average salary and ungraded positions... -- | 5, 006 | 5, 008 | 5, 008 
Personal service obligations: ; 
Permanent positions-- $1, 289, 611, 340 | $1, 210, 181, 932 $1, 219, 028, 619 
Positions other than permanent-.... 21, 063, 250 | 23, 404, 067 23, 479, 647 
Other personal services 42, 864, 705 | 45, 475, OO1 40, 083, 734 
Total personal service obligations. é“ 1, 353, 539, 295 1, 279, 061, 000 1, 282, 592, 000 
Direct obligations: 1, 249, 964, 470 1, 176, 195, 000 1, 176, 224, 00K 
02 Travel. 72, 560, 711 , 000 69, 697, 00 
03 Tr unsporti ation of things_. 161, 677, 318 2, OO) 153, 960. Of 
04 Communication services 52, 917, 003 , 527, 000 | 59, 891. 00 
05 Rents and utility services... 95, 733, 194 | 41, 618, 000 91. 657. 000 
06 «©Printing and reproduction 28, 214, 024 | 30, 418, 0 30, 707. 006 
07 Other contractual services 401, 399, 426 450, 382, OOO 172. 989. 000 
Services performed by other agencies......- | 33, 694, 705 | 35, 866, 000 35, 551, OO 
Labor contracts with other governments !___} 175, 042, 477 | 159, 479, 400 160, 026, 001 
08 Supplies and materials_. Rehamsnandt 629, 829, 883 | 651, 290, 000 | 669, 763, 000 
09 Equipment. | 112, 220, 148 | 126, 698, 000 | 124, 295, 006 
10 Lands and structures_ -- | 1, 667, 642 | 1, 600, 000 | 1, 586, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. - 67, 786, 760 | 62, 815, 000 | 62, 916, 004 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims... | 2, 337 4.000 | 4, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities | 2, 457, 708 1, 641, 000 | 1, 611, 00 
14 Interest_-- vat a 
15 Taxes and assessments.. 1, 133, 775 | 1, 148, 000 | 1, 167, 000 
Unvouchered --- | 345, 743 | 
Subtotal | 3,086, 647,395 | 3,069, 897, 400 3, 112, 044, 000 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges... 46, 000 | 45, 000 | 44, 000 
Total direct obligations. --- shit 3, 086, 601, 395 | 3, 069, 852, 400 Bee 3, 112 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: | | 
01 Personal services.-.-.. , 825 | 102, 866, 000 | 106, 368, 000 
02 Travel. 76, 066 | 3, 963, 000 | 3, 860, 006 
03 Trans port: ition of things , 211 | 24, 197,000 | 26, 983, 000 
04 Communication services- - , 301 | 11, 341, 000 11, 129, 000 
05 Rents and utility services-_-- , 750 | 15, 274, 000 | 15, 410, 000 
06 ©Printing and reproduction -. , 889 | 1, 653, 000 | 1, 629, 000 
07 Other contractual services 740 | 149, 127, 000 | 150, 123, 00 
Services performed by other agencies_----_- , 472 213, 000 | 200, 000 
Labor contracts with other governments !. 3, 633 10, 257, 000 | 10, 082, 000 
08 Supplies and materials-- ; oxben , 019 | 119, 956, 000 | 121, 915, 000 
09 Equipment. 20, 767 | 44, 861, 000 25, 413, 000 
10 Lands and structures_-- 33, 582 | 170, 000 | 182, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. . , 550 | 7, 686, 000 | 8, 087, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments-. bn SEL } 8, 384 67, 000 | 67, 000 
se casein nibs a | - . 
. . | 
Total reimbursable obligations..........- , 189 | "491, 631, 000 00 | 481, 448, 000 
hein - — 
Total, Army......... 2, 584 , 561, 483, 400 0 | "3, 593,. 448, 000 
ALLOCATION TO ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
@7 Other contractual services......................... 28, 593 
Pe WHINE oo Sek os age cs Soeccwccenaene | 3, 579, 741, 17 7| 3, 561, 483, 400 3, 593, 448, 000 





GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator CHAVEz. 
General Traur. 
the Army’s 
nance, Army,” appropriation. 


Chairman, 


Mr. 
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Average number of persons: 1959, 114,502; 1960, 105,103; 1961, 104,674. 


I will now 


General Traub, we are ready for you, sir. 
begin a discussion of 
request for fiscal year 1961 for the “Operation and mainte- 


Since this statement will include the highlights of each budget pro- 
gram, it will be the only formal statement “made on this appropriation. 
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This continues the procedure followed last year and will allow the 
committee maximum time for questions. 

I have with me the budget program directors so that you will be 
able to inquire into any program area as intensively as you may desire. 

I am taking this approach to emphasize the importance of the overall 
level of the appropriation and the interrelationships of its budget 
programs for efficient and successful Army mission execution. | shall 
expand on this point shortly. 

First, I believe it is appropriate to review briefly the scope of actions 
which the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation must support. 

Basically, the other appropriations in the Army budget provide a 
combat potential; the “Military construction” appropriation provides 
housing and facilities. 

The “Military personnel” appropriation provides the pay, food, and 
personal clothing for the Army. 

The “Research” and “Procurement” appropriations provide the 
means to modernize and equip the Army. 


FUNCTION OF “‘OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE” APPROPRIATION 


The “Operation and maintenance” appropriation provides the 
means through individual and unit training, supply and transportation, 
medical care, maintenance and communications to transform this 
potential of men, equipment, and facilities into a dynamic combat 
capability. 

(Chart I follows:) 


Cuart I 
“Operation and maintenance, Army’’—Direct obligations 


{Millions of dollars] 











| 
Budget program | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
| 1959 | 1960 1961 
ts RIOR OI cc dains. eviencwendadeadéendanacedangeas $781 | $790 | $834 
ra er UN SINE RN a, Sd ass machen bei ateish x omileeneed 193 | 191 183 
Me =CONtLTGl SUDDIY ACtIVICICS..c 3 cin. nc ccccncnccctcccuace 942 SS2 886 
2300 Majcr overhaul and mainten: ance of mate PREPS wait zace 270 | 293 | 288 
Sn ARN ON as cosscntucstoepe leis nineteen a eet aihaieineiade doe 173 171 | 171 
2500 Armywide activities__..- si 498 | 524 | 519 
2600 Army Reserve and Reserve Officers Training Corps. ide 86 | 79 | 82 
NE COANE ga ein ee as aos acudosebae 144 | 140 | 149 
POG) Miseck ONUPNEING a Fins cntairenbemducduee bein 3, 087 | 3, 070 3, 112 





SUPPORT OF INDIVIDUAL SOLDIER AND HIS UNIT 


General Travus. This transformation is accomplished by providing 
funds through the eight budget programs of the “Operation and main- 
tenance’ appropriation to the organizations and activities responsible 
for execution of its interrelated segments. 

It would be possible to have an adequate, well-equipped force struc- 
ture and yet be ineffective because of a lack of the operating funds 
provided by the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation for the 
support of the individual soldier and his unit. 

The Army is convinced that the ‘Operation and maintenance, 
Army,” appropriation request for fiscal year 1961 of $3.112 billion is a 
minimum with which we can execute our assigned missions. 
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Further, the budget program distribution of funds (chart I) within 
the appropriation will provide optimum balance to the diverse activi- 
ties to be executed in fiscal year 1961 and thereby insure the proper 
meshing of the interrelated activities in the eight budget programs. 

As an example of these interrelationships, recruiting and induction 
activities under budget program 2500 must be coordinated with our 
training center and school training capabilities under programs 2000 
and 2100, so that inductees can ‘be processed and trained without 
waste of manpower or facilities. 

These activities, in turn, must be supported with supplies and 
services in the proper proportions to insure that the right amount of 
equipment is in the right place at the right time. 


PROGRAM ADJUSTMENTS 


Of course, when such contingencies as wage board increases, damage 
from storms, and emergency operations arise during the fiscal year, we 
may have to make adjustments in our programs to maintain balance 
within the appropriation to insure the most efficient and effective 
utilization of the dollars appropriated. 

Our request for $3.112 billion is a request for a dollar level which we 
believe will slow the downward trend in inventories and, at the same 
time, provide the ability to cope with our continually increasing costs 
of operation. 

These increasing costs result from many things; I will mention a 
few. 

CIVILIAN HEALTH BENEFITS 

We will be paying $16 million in fiscal year 1961 for civilian employee 
health benefits in accordance with Public Law 86-382. This is a new 
item in fiscal year 1961. 

The integration of modern, complex equipment and the addition of 
facilities, such as missile sites, result in increased costs in operation and 
maintenance activities. 

Our budget does not provide for two items of cost which we cannot 
accurately predict, but which have had a sizable impact on our opera- 
tions for the past few years. These are the increased costs resulting 
from pay increases for our wage board employees, and from inflation. 

I would like to move from this brief introduction into a description 
and presentation of fiscal year 1961 highlights of each budget program 
within the appropriation. 


BupGet ProGcram 2000—TacticaL ForcrEs 


The day-to-day operational needs of the operating forces, the com- 
bat troops, the combat support units, and the forces in direct support 
of the fighting men are financed in this budget program. The forces 
supported extend from the 7th U.S. Army in Europe, through the 
Strategic Air Forces and the U.S. Army Air Defense Command in the 
Continental United States, to the 8th U.S. Army in Korea 

It is in these tactical units where the downward trend in inventory 
levels, of which I spoke earlier, is of serious concern to the Army. 

For the past few years, the Army’s tactical forces have been using 
their supplies on hand, in addition to the direct obligations available, 
to provide the resources needed to insure proper execution of high 
priority missions. 
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However, our inventory position is now at the point where further 
use of this resource to finance day-to-day operations is not militarily 
sound. Accordingly, funds are being requested in this budget to 
preclude further signific ant use of consumer inventories. 


MINIMUM CONSUMER INVENTORY 


Senator SALTONSTALL. General Traub, what do you consider is the 
minimum significant safe consumer inventory? 

General Travs. Sir, I will have to supply this for the Army as a 
whole for the record. I do not believe that I have such a figure here, 
but I am told it approximates a half billion dollars. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I ask that because you see at the bottom of 
page 4 you have your statement—you state categorically that further 
use of these resources to finance day-to-day operations is not militarily 
sound. 

Now, that involves your revolving fund, does it not? 

General Traus. We are now speaking, sir, of the inventories in 
the hands of troops primarily. 

dene /HAVEZ. N¢ es es lerwise ! 

Senator CHavez. Not the supplies otherwise? 

General Traus. Not the backup supplies. In other words, the 
funds in this appropriation are used by the military forces to 0 
from the revolving fund those items which are in the revolving func 

Senator SALTONSTALL. We ran into this question, of course, in the 
Korean war, particularly where the inventories got down too ‘low? 

General Traus. Ye Ss, sir. 

Senator SaLtonsTALL. If you would supply that for the record, I 
think it would be interesting to see what you consider a minimum 
inventory level. What you say now is that you cannot go any 
further into that inventory? 

General Travus. That is correct, sir. We will supply it for the 
record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

In the “Operation and maintenance, Army” appropriation, the term ‘‘con- 
sumer inventory’ includes consumption-type stocks on hand and on order. 
These inventories, along with contracts for services, are resources available 
together with appropriated direct obligational authority to satisfy the Army’s 
operation and maintenance costs. It is necessary to consider both inventories 
and goods and services on order in evaluating the position of the ‘‘Operation and 
maintenance, Army” appropriation. At the end of fiscal year 1958, these Army 
resources amounted to $485 million. At the end of fiscal year 1959, these resources 
were valued at $426 million. It is currently estimated that the value of these 
operation and maintenance resources will be approximately $343 million at the 
end of fiscal year 1960. The Army’s current estimate of a minimum level for 
these resources is $400 million. It is for this reason that the Army has expressed 
concern about its ‘‘consumer inventory”’ (resource) position since it has provided 
only limited relief in the fiscal year 1961 budget request in the ‘Operation and 
maintenance, Army”’ appropriation. 


REOGANIZATION OF MAJOR COMBAT UNITS 


General Travus. To increase the firepower and flexibility of major 
combat units, the Army has modified its tables of organization and 
equipment, and will reorganize many units accordingly in fiscal year 
1961. 

Budget program 2000 includes funds for support of these modernized 
units increased requirements for repair parts and supplies, and for 
additional operating cost. 


51184—60——37 
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Increases are also to be found in the deployment of additional 
missile units and the addition of missile master systems to provide 
essential fire control for the Army Air Defense Command. 

From chart II there, you will note that the net increase in this 
appropriation in fiscal year 1961 is more than matched by the increase 
in budget program 2000. This action is in keeping with the increased 
requirements placed on this program and reflects our continuing con- 
cern with the immediate readiness of our combat units. 


(Chart II follows:) 
Cuarr II 


Operation and maintenance, Army, direct obligations 


{ Millions of dollars] 


Budget program Fiscal year Fiseal year Fiseal year 
| 1959 1960 196] 
2000 Tactical forces 4 : - se $781 $790 $834 
* * * * * * * 
Total direct obligations ae en . 3, 087 3, 070 3, 112 


FIELD EXERCISES 


General Travus. I would like to close my discussion of this pro- 
gram by mentioning field exercises, chart LII, which are financed by 
this budget program. 

The exercises submitted to the Congress last year are being ae- 
complished as scheduled, with changes being made in the name and 
locale of two of the exercises and one additional exercise programed 
at no overall increased cost in this activity. 

The estimates before you for fiscal year 1961 include a realistic 
program of field exercises which, barring unforeseen events, will be 
executed as presented. 


(Chart No. III follows: ) 
Cuart III 


Operation and maintenance, Army direct obligations 


[Millions of dollars] 


Budget program Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1959 1960 1961 
2000 Tactical forces $781 | $790 $834 
. . * * * * * 
22 28 28 


2010.2 Field exercises 
* 


* * * * * 


BupGetr PrRoGRAM 2100—TRAINING ACTIVITIES 


General Traus. Budget program 2100, training activities, finances 
the operation and maintenance of the Army school system and prepara- 
tion and distribution of training devices and publications. 

The U.S. Military Academy, ‘the Army War College, the Command 
and General Staff ‘College, and the various combat arms, technical 
and administrative service schools, are all financed under this budget 
program. 
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In fiscal year 1961, the Army plans for a student load of 29,021 in 
Army service schools and for an average cadet load of 2,375 at the 
U.S. Military Academy. 

The decrease in this program in fiscal year 1961, (chart I,) is at- 
tributable primarily to the reduced student loads both in the Regular 
Army and the Reserve Forces Act trainees. 

The Reserve Forces Act reduction results from the maintenance of 
a Reserve component strength of 630,000 in fiscal year 1961 instead 
of the 700,000 supported in fiscal year 1960. 

Senator Cuavez. General, we must stop here. We have to go to 
the floor to answer a quorum call. 

General Traus. Yes, sir. 

(A short recess was taken.) 

Senator CHavez. You may proceed, General. 


BupGEeT PrRoGRAM 2200—CENTRAL SuppLy ACTIVITIES 


General Traus. Budget program 2200 provides the backbone for 
the worldwide system required to support the supply activities of the 
Army. These supply activities begin with procurement, extend 
through supply management and depot storage activities, and end 
with distribution of supplies to the tactical forces. 

In addition, this program finances the maintenance of Reserve 
plants and equipment and the management of military freight and 
passenger traffic moved by commercial transportation in the con- 
tinental United States for all military services. 

The $4 million increase in the budget program in fiscal year 1961 
(chart I), is attributable to a $10 million increase for improving and 
consolidating our depot system and a $5 million increase for con- 
tributions under the provisions of the Civilian Health Benefits 
Act offset by certain decreases. ‘The decreases are in such activities as 
Reserve Forces Act trainee support, the inactivation of the San Ja- 
cinto Ordnance Depot to be accomplished during fiscal year 1960, 
the maintenance of reserve plants and reserve equipment, and the 
one-time transportation cost for establishment of two forward depots 
overseas. 

These depots, one in the Far East and one in the Middle East, for 
which you appropriated funds for fiscal year 1960, have been estab- 
lished to support an airborne or infantry division which might be 
moved to either of these areas under emergency conditions. 

Stockage of each depot with approximately 17,000 tons of critical 
military items such as tanks, vehicles, ammunition, and weapons is 
currently underway. 

ia summary, the $886 million requested for fiscal year 1961 for 
“Central supply activities” will permit the Army to support its world- 
wide bulk supply activities on approximately the same basis as for 
fiscal year 1960. 


BupGer ProGram 2300—MaJsor OVERHAUL AND MAINTENANCE OF MATERIEL 


The increasing complexity of equipment required by our modern 
Army causes maintenance to be a major problem for our commanders. 
More highly skilled personnel and more costly repair parts and tools 
are required to keep this equipment operational. 
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Since we have no depot reserve of missiles and aircraft, much of 
our overhaul must be accomplished immediately when this equipment 
becomes unserviceable. 

The objective of the major overhaul and maintenance of materiel 
program is to insure that the Army’s equipment is maintained in 
effective operating condition. This is done in three ways: 

First, by providing the wherewithal to insure that the soldier in 
the field knows how to use, care for, and maintain his equipment. 

This involves providing maintenance publications, supervisory 
personnel, maintenance engineers, and technicians to support world- 
wide organizational, field and depot maintenance. These functions 
are re ferred to as maintenance support. 

Second, by providing repair parts for missiles, special weapons, 
radio-controlled drones, and Army aircraft. 

This program provides these parts to all users of these equipments. 
This function is called special parts. 

Finally, this program provides for the overhaul of economically 
reparable equipment which is needed to meet a requirement and which 
is beyond the repair capability of field maintenance shops. This 
function is called overhaul. 

The fiscal year 1961 budget request contains $288 million in direct 
obligations; $5 million less than the fiscal year 1960 program due 
primarily to the transfer of the maintenance costs of the missile 
master systems to budget program 2000. 

Of the total request, $89 million will be used for maintenance 
support; $75 million for the central procurement of aircraft and missile 
parts, and $124 million for overhaul. 


BupGet Program 2400—MepicauL AcTIVITIES 


The primary mission of the Army Medical Service is to maintain 
the health and welfare of our troops and to conserve fighting manpower 
under all conditions. 

For this purpose, the Army Medical Service is dedicated to as- 
sembling, developing, and applying knowledge that will maintain 
health of large groups. This involves developme nt of standards for 
selection and classification of personnel, promotion of physical and 
mental well being, prevention of disease and injury, treatment of the 
sick and injured and rehabilitation of the disabled. 

In both peace and war, preparation for these responsibilities is 
acquired through carefully planned and extended research programs, 
and orderly progress in administration, organization, personnel 
management and medical logistics. 

The medical activities budget requirements for fiscal year 1961 
(chart I) are contained in two broad areas: 

1. $155 million for providing medical care in military facilities; and 

$16 million for providing care in civilian facilities to dependents 
of Army military personnel under the provisions of the Dependents’ 
Medical Care Act. 


DEPENDENT’S MEDICAL CARE COSTS 


General Travs. This budget continues to hold the line on dependent 
medical care costs, even with an increased requirement brought about 
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by a relaxation of the restrictions imposed on the program in fiscal 
year 1959, through the continued full implementation of the medicare 
permit system which assures optimum use of uniformed services’ 
facilities by dependents. 

Senator SALToNSTALL. General Traub, is that still going on because 
that has been quite an issue as you know in past years? 

General Travus. I have here present the representatives of the 
Surgeon General’s Office who are prepared to make a very short 
presentation on the subject of medicare after I have finished. 


BupGet ProGcrRAM 2500—ARMYWIDE ACTIVITIES 


Armywide activities. This budget program finances administrative 
and logistic services that are armywide in nature. These include the 
operation of major command headquarters, communications, intelli- 
gence functions, and finance, audit, and similar specialized services. 

In the operation of Army headquarters, there is a decrease in fiscal 
year 1961 resulting from efforts to reduce civilian strength through 
careful job programing. 

Starting in fiscal year 1961, this budget program assumes the sup- 
porting costs for the Army Ordnance Missile Command headquarters 
at Redstone Arsenal. The cost was previously financed by the 
“Research, development, test, and evaluation” and the ‘‘Procurement 
of equipment and missiles” appropriations. 


INCREASED COST OF DEPENDENTS’ SCHOOLS 


The principal increase in fiscal year 1961 for Armywide specialized 
services—budget project 2540—is approximately $2 million for oper- 
ation of oversea dependent schools. 

This increase is based on four factors: 

1. There is an estimated increase in the student load of approxi- 
mately 9 percent over fiscal year 1960 with a forecasted student load 
for fiscal year 1961 of 70,000. 

2. Lack of adequate classroom space, requiring use of temporary 
substandard size classrooms. 

This results in a decreased pupil-teacher ratio, which means more 
teachers will be required than normally would be the case to accom- 
modate the increased enrollment. 

3. The Army is faced with increasing charges for pupils in tuition 
fee schools and increasing costs of instructional and other school 
operating supplies. 

4. It 1s estimated that Public Law 86-91, the Oversea Teacher 
Pay and Personnel Practices Act, will result in some nominal upward 
adjustments to teacher salaries. 


COMMUNICATION SERVICES 


Under budget project 2550, Armywide communications services 
(chart IV) financial support is provided for operation, maintenance, 
improvement, and modernization of the Army’s communications, the 
operation of the Army Photographic Agency, and the operation and 
maintenance of the facilities supporting our communications system. 


(Chart IV follows:) 
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Crart IV 
Operation and maintenance, Army direct obligations 


[Millions of dollars] 


| 





| 


Budget program | Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
| 1959 1960 1961 

. * 7 * | * } * * 
2500 Armywide activities__...__- ee aes be cal $498 $524 $519 

* * * * | * * | * 
2550 Armywide communications services -- eine . | 54 &4 75 
2560 Evaluation activities_...........- akbar ec cakes 82 80 82 
2570 Mapping and geodesy.-.-.-_-- ee a ee ted 46 43 45 

* 7 * * * * * 
AND NE on in cick eka Piessaw nian obbonie acd 3, 087 3, 070 3, 112 


DECREASE IN APPROPRIATION 


There is a marked decrease in the budget for fiscal year 1961 for 
communications services. 

The decrease, although somewhat offset by increases essential to the 
continued effectiveness of our communications, is primarily attrib- 
utable to a one-time requirement in fiscal year 1960 for special 
communications equipment. 


INTELLIGENCE EFFORT SUPPORT 


Included in budget program 2500 is $82 million for evaluation 
activities which support the Army intelligence effort. This project 
provides invaluable guidance for other activities throughout the 
Army. 

The increase of $2 million in our evaluation activities over fiscal 
vear 1960 will provide for $890,000 for a project designed to acquire 
information on foreign missiles and $950,000 for communication 
security equipment. 

Closely related to our evaluation activities is our effort to support 
the Department of Defense in the fields of topographic and terrain 
intelligence, topographic maps, and geodesy. 

These activities are essential if our operating units are to be imme- 
diately effective anywhere in the world and if we are to take advantage 
of the engineered accuracy of our modern weapons through an adequate 
knowledge of the exact location on the earth’s land masses. 

The increase in fiscal year 1961 is for an increase in acquisition of 
geodetic position data required for artillery and missile fire control. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Now, this evaluation activity is for the 
tactical operation of the Army? 

General Travus. Yes, sir. 

I have General Fitch here from the Office of the Assistant Chief of 
Staff, Intelligence, who might elaborate on this question. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That question I ask, Mr. Chairman, because 
it is quite a large sum. It is stated it is to support the Army’s 
intelligence effort. 

Is that part of the overall Intelligence, overall Defense Depart- 
ment? 

General Travs. It is, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Is that the intelligence effort directed at 
acquiring knowledge of what possible enemies may have and so forth? 
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General Traus. I would like to ask General Fitch to describe the 
Army’s intelligence effort as it is related to the efforts of other 
intelligence activities in the Government. 


COOPERATION IN INTELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES 


General Fircn. As ycu know, Mr. Saltonstall, each of the services 
maintains an intelligence agency designed to provide the intelligence 
for their direct needs as dictated by the nature of their service. 

These intelligence agencies work very closely together, both in 
the collection of information and its evaluation. Areas in which we 
have recently increased our cooperation are the collection effort and 
the attaché service. 

We have gone to an executive agency system whereby at each 
station where there is more than one attaché a designated attaché 
provides all of the support and administrative services for the entire 
attaché community at that station. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. This is an open session, General. Perhaps 
you do not want to go into it in too great detail, but when you use 
the word ‘ ‘evaluation,’ ’ this is the Army’ s effort that swings into the 
whole general effort headed up by the CLA. 

General Frrcu. That is correct. 

Senator SaLronsTaLL. That goes into the National Security 
Council? 

General Fircn. That is correct. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. This is not a new service in any way, then? 
I just happen to remember hearing it called evaluation activity. 
Is that an old term? 

General Fircu. No, the term itself is not old and is to a degree a 
substitute for intelligence activities at an unclassified level. 

Senator SatronstaLL. Am I correct in saying that this is a new 
term this year? 

General Fircu. No, it is not new to that extent, sir. The term has 
been in use since 1953. 

Certain activities that perhaps were not included then have since 
been included within that term. 

Senator SaALTronstTaLu. Thank you. 


BupGet 2600.—ARMY RESERVE AND RESERVE OFFICERS TRAINING Corps 


General Travus. Just as the other budget programs of the ‘‘Opera- 
tion and maintenance, Army” appropriation, provide the means for 
attaining a well trained, combat ready Active Army, this budget 
program transforms our Army Reserve and ROTC potential into 
the strong Reserve required by an Active Army of 870,000 men. 

The increase in this budget program in fiscal year 1961 (Chart V) 
will provide for the acquisition of a small amount of indiv idual and 
organization equipment. 

Also, it will provide for an increase of approximately 170 civilian 
unit technicians in 1961 and the full year salary of technicians hired 
during fiscal year 1960. 

These personnel are utilized for equipment maintenance, supply, 
and administrative support at unit level and are essential to the 
effective operation and training of our Reserve units. 

(Chart V follows:) 
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Cuart V 
Operation and maintenance, Army direct obligations 


[Millions of dollars] 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year 














Budget program Fiscal year 
1959 1960 1961 
: * > 7. . 7 * 
2600 Army Reserve and Reserve Officers’ Training Corps-.-.- $86 7 $82 
om ea eee ee ee 144 140 149 
SE CIS oon cin caccncanieniceenamensdunses 3, 087 3, 070 3, 112 





BupGcret Procram 2700—Joint PRosEcts 


General Traus. The Army executes financial management respon- 
sibilities for certain interservice and Department of Defense-wide 
activities through “Budget program 2700, joint projects” 
Grouped under this budget program are 10 activities (chart VI), 
all of which are virtually independent of Army operations. 
The increase of $9 million in fiscal year 1961 in this budget program 
is requested primarily for classified activites. 
(Chart VI follows:) 
Cuart VI 
Operation and maintenance, Army appropriation Budget program 2700, joint 
projects” 


Project: Title 
ON ae bee a a A Na in _ National War College. 
ce Stee EN aa al ae eee Armed Forces Information and Educ tion. 
ha Pees age _..... Industrial College of the Armed Forces. 
NR Os 9s cit She alae oe International Activities. 
Ne ae. A ee he oa Joint Headquarters. 
RS oe a cee crete ee Classified Project. 
| BES ee eee ee Do. 
2103.....--=---=--=-----==--.-. Defense Atomic Support Ageney. 
ees ett 2. See ckiudsaraketes Classified Project. 
| ESE Ee eee a ore eres Washington, D.C., Support Services. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF COMMITTEE DIRECTIVE 


General Travs. In conclusion, I wish to cover briefly several areas 
to which the Congress devoted attention last year. 

The 1 percent reduction in operation and maintenance civilian 
employment suggested in the committee report for fiscal year 1960 
is now being implemented. This includes the programed 1 percent 
reduction in the Washington headquarters, which is being accom- 
plished concurrently with the reduction in field activities. 

In another area of interest, the Army is accelerating its program 
for demilitarization and disposition of surplus supplies, equipment, 
and material. 

The budget for fiscal year 1961 contemplates demilitarization of 
519,000 tons and disposal of items having an acquisition value of $3 
billion. 

This compares with a fiscal year 1960 demilitarization of 380,000 
tons and disposal of items having an acquisition value of $2.5 billion. 
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DEUTSCHE MARKS RECEIVED FROM BERLIN MAGISTRATE 


The final area I wish to touch on concerns the deutsche marks the 
Army receives from the Berlin magistrate. In fiscal year 1960 we 
are receiving about $12 million in equivalent deutsche mark support. 
We anticipate a similiar level for fiscal year 1961. 

As was done last year, however, these amounts have not been 
included in the President’s budget. 

Senator CHavnz. What do you mean by that? 

General Traus. We mean, sir, that in contrast to the system in 
rior years, under the direct obligational column there would have 
een an equivalent dollar amount for the anticipated deutsche mark 

support. This, by direction of the office of the Secretary of Defense, 
is not now included in the budget. 

However, we do bring this to the attention of the committee to 
indicate that over and above the money which is provided by the 
committee, there will be deutsche marks in the dollar equivalent 
amount of $12 million which will accrue to the Army. 

Senator CHAavrez. Does West Germany now give some money? 

General Travus. Only the Berlin magistrate. Not the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

Senator CHAvez.That amounts to about $12 million? 

General Traus. That is correct. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Is that agreed to? 

General Traus. Yes, sir. We have been getting it every year. I 
would say that when we do not get it, then we will know that there is 
something wrong with the agreement or the implementation of it. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Each year we have an argument about it. 
General Traus. Not with the Berlin magistrate, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I agree with you. 

General Travs. But from the F ederal Republic of Germany we 
have not gotten anything I believe since fiscal year 1958, when in 
that year we got only a portion of what we had thought we would get. 
Since that time there has been nothing. 


STATE DEPARTMENT NEGOTIATIONS 


Senator CHavez. Do you know what the State Department is 
doing about it? They were negotiating back and forth. Are they 
still negotiating? 

General Travus. I think the State Department is continuing ne- 
gotiations, but the result of which I do not know. We are not par- 
ticularly sanguine of success in the matter. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my presentation. I appreciate the 
time and attention you have given me. I am ready to answer any 
questions you may have, and have with me the operation and main- 
tenance budget program directors to insure complete, accurate 
answers to your questions. 

Senator Cuavez. Now, I had a question that I wanted to ask you, 
but in answer to one of Senator Saltonstall’s questions you answered it. 
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I do have one here in behalf of Senator Magnuson which I hope you 
may be able to answer. 

In 1959 over the violent protest of the Washington State delegation, 
the Army consolidated the Fort Lewis personnel center with the 
facilities at Oakland. At the time this was under consideration the 
Army alleged that the consolidation would save in the neighborhood 
of $2 million per year. Has this saving been realized and, if so, where 
is it reflected in the budget? 

General Traus. Mr. C hairman, I have with me Brigadier General 
Stoughton of the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Personne! of 
the Army, who will answer the question. 

General StoucutTon. Mr. Chairman, as a result of the inactivation 
of the Fort Lewis personnel center there will be a reduction in fiscal 
1961 of $1,940,000, in the area of personnel processing activities. 
These reductions consist of, first, $245,000 attributable to civilian 
personnel salaries and installations support costs. This reduction 
appears on page 510 of the justification sheets of the Army’s O. & M. 
budget. Second, $687,000 attributable to MSTS operations, which 
come under the purview of the Navy Department. The Commander, 
Military Transport Services, has informed the. Department of the 
Army that MSTS operating costs including those for personnel, will 
be reduced by this amount. 

Senator CHAvgEZ. What page? 

General Strouacuton. This is in the Navy’s budget, sir, not in ours. 

Senator CHAvez. Fine. Do you know the page in the Navy’s 
budget? 

General Sroucuton. No, sir; | am not informed as to where it 
appears. We were informed by the Navy that this reduction is 
being taken as planned. 

Senator Cuavez. What is the next one? 

General SroucutTon. The third, $1.008 million, which is predom- 
inantly the pay of military personnel. These military personnel 
were transferred to help meet higher priority requirements in the 
operating forces of the Army. 

The reduction in personnel processing costs was thus made possible. 

However, the military personnel appropriation was not reduced 
accordingly a corresponding amount since these personnel involved 
are still bei ing paid at the same rates in their new assignments in the 
operating forces. It is a case of improved utilization, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. 

Are there any questions? 

Senator SaALronsTALL. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I have three 
questions. 

REDUCTION IN CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


General Traub, will you put at the end of Mr. Sprague’s statement, 
or perhaps put it in as your own, the answer to this question: 

The civilian employment will be decreased by almost 28,000 in 
1961 as compared with 1959. What savings will result from this? 
Do you have a figure on that? 

General Travus. No, sir; but I will be glad to put it in the record. 

Senator SaLronsTaLL. Either put that in your own statement or 
at the conclusion of Mr. Sprague’s 
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(The information requested follows:) 

The reduction of 28,000 personnel in the operation and maintenance accounts 
is accompanied by reductions in personal service obligations (object class 01) of 
$76.3 million between fiscal years 1959 to 1961. 


MEDICARE 


Senator SALTONSTALL. The second question is regarding medicare. 
You, | think, decreased $2 million for medical activities over your 
1960 budget. Will that cover the cost of the relaxed restrictions? 

General Travus. | have Brigadier General Wergeland here, from the 
Surgeon General’s office. [ would like to call on him, or any of his 
staff, to answer that question. 

Senator SaAtronsTauu. If that could be answered briefly, General. 

General WERGELAND. Yes, sir; it will. 

Senator CHAVEZ. Is it a decrease or increase? 

General WERGELAND. The increase in the medicare budget for 
fiscal year 1961 will cover the restored program. 

Senator CHavez. But it will be an increase; it will not be a reduc- 
tion? 

General WerGeELANb. That is right. 

I am prepared to give you a short statement, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I asked that question wrong. The Army is 
decreasing $2 million; is that right, but the overall Department of 
Defense is increasing $2 million? 

General WERGELAND. Yes, sir; that is correct, overall. The Army 
medical activities budget is decreasing by $2 million, while the overall 
medicare program for all uniformed services is increasing by $2 
million. 

Senator CHavez. General, do I understand you have a statement 
you wish to make? 

General WERGELAND. Yes, sir, very briefly. 

Senator CHAavez. You insert your long statement in the record and 
you may read the short one. 

General WEeRGELAND. That is right, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

Mr. Chairman, committee members, I am Brig. Gen. Floyd L. Wergeland, 
Executive Director of the Office for Dependents’ Medical Care. I have been 
designated to furnish to you the Department of Defense presentation concerning 
the fiscal year 1961 budget for the overall dependents’ medical care program. 
It is a pleasure to me to be afforded this opportunity to report to you again on 
the progress of medicare. 

My presentation covers project 2440, ‘“‘ Medicare Administered by the Executive 
Agent,’ of the President’s budget. Funds appropriated under this project are 
used to pay the civilian physicians’ and hospital bills and related administrative 
costs for medical care authorized by the Dependents’ Medical Care Act (10 
U.S.C. 1071-1085) to be furnished to lawful spouses and children of active duty 
members of the uniformed services. The Medicare Act was passed by the 84th 
Congress ‘‘to create and maintain high morale throughout the uniformed services 
by providing an improved and uniform program of medical care for members of 
the uniformed services and their dependents.” 

Over 3 years’ operation of the medicare program have shown that it is well 
received by both the servicemen and their dependents. It has also shown that the 
program has served to decrease former inequalities in care available to dependents. 
Prior to medicare, certain dependents were not able to avail themselves of medical 
care at Government facilities. They were not living near a uniformed services 
facility. This applied particularly to those dependents, who for various reasons, 
were residing apart from their sponsors. The civilian medicare program is 
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operating as an effective and needed supplement to the inhospital care provided 
in uniformed services hospitals to dependents. 

The fiscal year 1961 budget contains $71.6 million for medicare and is distributed 
among the various uniformed services according to their respective estimated 
participation in the program. By comparison, medicare obligations were $69.5 
million in fiscal year 1960 funds and $80.2 million in fiscal year 1959 money. 

For background purposes and to clarify these data, the following information is 
believed appropriate. 

Since the inception of the restricted medicare program on October 1, 1958, and 
during fiscal year 1960, three actions have been or are being consummated which 
have a direct impact upon the medicare budget estimates and operating practices. 

The first of these actions, a restricted program of control using the medicare 
permit system, was instituted beginning October 1, 1958. This was in keeping 
with the desires expressed during congressional considerations of the fiscal year 
1959 budget to obtain optimum use of services medical facilities and to promote 
economy. It has improved the use of services facilities for the care of dependents 
and has reduced costs for the civilian portion of the medicare program. Depend- 
ent patient loads in these facilities reached optimum capacities for this purpose 
in a relatively short period of time. During fiscal year 1959, the actual average 
daily dependent patient load in all service hospitals was 8,591. This was 10 per- 
cent more than the averare daily dependent patient load experienced during fiscal 
year 1958. Optimum use continues generally with some fluctuation because of 
seasonal influences on medical care requirements. It should be noted, however, 
that optimum capability of any medical treatment facility depends upon the total 
resources of the facility plus the availability of patients to use these resources. 
The major force in effecting the current high degree of use of uniformed services 
facilities by dependents was the requirement of the restricted program that all 
dependents “residing with’? their sponsor, who require medical care under the 
program, must first seek required care from uniformed services facilities. The 
knowledge gained from the successful employment of the medicare permit system 
effecting this optimum use dictates its continuance. The medicare permit system 
will be continued as a permanent control feature of the program. In addition, 
every effort is being made by respective services to improve the adequacy of their 
medical facilities. Efforts to care for dependents are limited, necessarily by the 
primary mission of the medical services, which is to provide medical care for active 
duty personnel. 

The medicare permit system of control is flexible, simple and administered with 
comnarative ease at the local level. The permits are issued by local commanders 
who know best the capabilities of their individual facility for dependent care. 

Second, the scope of care authorized under the program has been adjusted to 
provide the needed care. It is now a balanced program believed to be consistent 
with the intent of the Congress in its passage of the Medicare Act. As reported 
to you during committee hearings on the fiscal year 1960 budget, certain types of 
care were eliminated from the civilian portion of the medicare program effective 
October 1, 1958. The types of care which were eliminated included treatment of 
injuries on an outpatient basis, surgery and medical care that could be planned 
for later attention, treatment of acute emotional disorders, and pre- and post- 
hospital tests and procedures. This restrictive measure on scope of care was 
imposed reluctantly to reduce costs. It was initially estimated that cost reduc- 
tions to the civilian portion of medicare generated by use of the medicare permit 
system alone, would not decrease the costs sufficiently to keep program obligations 
within $72 million, the objective finally indicated by congressional committees in 
considering fiscal year 1959 appropriations. Actual operations under the program 
of reduced care, however, have resulted in much greater reductions in costs to the 
civilian portion of the program than could be envisioned at the time the restrictive 
measures were imposed. We were pleased with these major reductions in cost. 
However, we were disturbed by the situation which resulted from reductions in the 
scope of authorized care in that some dependents have been denied certain needed 
care at Government expense. This is especially true in the area of needed surgery 
which can be planned. For example, during the fiscal year 1958, an estimated 
90,000 surgical cases were cared for in civilian facilities under medicare. This is a 
monthly average of 7,500. For the 9-month period October 1, 1958, through 
June 30, 1959, the monthly average surgical case load was 1,425, a reduction of 
81 percent. A good portion of this 81 percent was surgery which could be deferred 
but needed to be done to improve function and health. While we have no accurate 
statistics on the subject, certainly some of these unperformed surgical procedures 
resulted in either unnecessary illnesses or in the obtaining of relief at the expense 
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of the individual. It is true that some of the workload shifted to military medical 
facilities, but correspondence received in the Office for Dependents’ Medical Care 
from dependents, active duty members of the uniformed services, and from 
members of Congress indicate that a substantial portion of this care has become 
a financial burden of the men in uniform. This was particularly true where 
dependents did not have access to services’ hospitals. Continuation of a situation 
such as this was not believed to be in keeping with the intent of the Medicare Act. 
Our statistics from previous experience indicate that from the estimated world- 
wide dependent population eligible to receive care under the Medicare Act, 
801,000 admissions to hospitals could be expected during a 12-month period. 
During fiscal year 1959, service hospitals experienced 503,000 admissions (world- 
wide) while admissions to civilian hospitals under medicare totaled an estimated 
254,000, a total of 757,000. This means that there were 44,000 possible admissions 
less than expected which did not materialize. We conclude, therefore, that there 
were 44,000 possible instances whereby the dependents either went without the 
care, delayed the needed care, or financed it in some other way. To put off 
needed care is not good, nor is it wise and proper medical practice. Sooner or 
later the condition would become acute, emergent, or chronic, resulting in potential 
complications. greater suffering, and probable higher cost. To create barriers 
which require the serviceman to finance needed care envisioned by the Medicare 
Act for a reason other than his free choice to do so, is not believed in keeping with 
the purpose of the act. It disagrees also with the principle of equality and 
uniformity of treatment for the dependents regardless of service or locality in 
which the serviceman is stationed. 

In light of the above and the fact that this one facet of the restricted program 
was acting as a bar to needed care, the Secretary of Defense, after consultation 
with the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, restored the following 
types of care to the program on January 1, 1960: 

(1) Twenty-one-day treatment for acute emergent emotional disorders. 
°(2) Needed surgery that can be planned. 

(3) Treatment of injuries on an outpatient basis. 

(4) Pre- and post-hospital tests and procedures. 

All of this restored care had been authorized prior to the October 1, 1958, 
restrictions. This restoration was taken only after due and careful consideration 
of all its implications. Of prime importance was the fact that the medicare 

ermit system is operating very effectively to channel patients into service 

ospitals and it does reduce substantially the cost of the civilian portion of the 

program. Comparison of the fiscal year 1958 service hospital daily dependent 
patient load with that estimated for 1960 illustrates this point clearly. The in- 
crease in 1960 daily dependent patient load over that for 1958 represents, at 
fiscal year 1960 prices, $31.7 million. The planned and greater use of services’ 
hospitals for care of dependents during 1961 over the experience of their use 
during 1958 represents $38.2 million. This increased use of services’ facilities 
by dependents has another advantage. This capacity represents a Ready 
Reserve almost immediately available for the hospital care of military personnel 
should the need arise. 

The third action which affects this budget is a directed change in the method 
of obligating funds under the program. Prior to fiscal year 1960, bills paid to 
physicians and hospitals were charged to the fiscal year’s funds applicable to the 
year in which payment was made by the contractor. For example, a bill for 
services furnished in May 1958, received and paid for by a medicare contractor 
in January 1959, was charged to fiscal year 1959 funds. Accordingly, because 
of the timelag between the furnishing of care to the eligible dependent and the 
receipt and the payment by the medicare contractor to the physician or hospital, 
the stated obligations at any given time did not include all of the liabilities of the 
Government for dependents’ care under the program. Under the directed change, 
the cost of provided services would be charged to and become an obligation against 
the fiscal year’s funds applicable at the time the furnished care was completed. 
As of June 30, 1959, it is estimated that there were $7,071,000 in liabilities repre- 
senting care furnished during the period December 7, 1956, through June 30, 
1959, for which medicare contractors had not yet received claims and could not 
pay the bills. The fiscal year 1960 obligations requirement of $69,539,000 is 
therefore composed of $7,071,000 for care estimated as furnished but not paid 
er to fiscal year 1960 plus $62,468,000 for care provided during fiscal year 

In summary, the fiscal year 1961 budget at $71,569,000 represents a very con- 
servative estimate of obligations requirements for the medical services to be com- 
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pleted under the civilian portion of the medicare program on eligible dependents of 
active duty members of the uniformed services during this coming fiscal year along 
with related administrative costs. This fiscal year 1961 budget does not include 
any funds for payment of care furnished prior to fiscal year 1961. It has been 
reached only after measured deliberation of each of the uniformed services needs 
and of existing influences such as 

(1) The increased numbers of dependents eligible to participate in the program. 

(2) The increased numbers of dependents cared for in uniformed services 
medical facilities under the concept of their optimum use and continuing employ- 
ment of the medicare permit system. 

(3) The effects of rising medical service costs. 

(4) Continuing emphasis toward administrative cost reductions and surveillance 
of physicians fees and hospital charges. Our current administrative costs are 
only 2.2 percent of program costs. 

I have attached as enclosure 1, a detailed explanation of the medicare budget 
estimate and of the above influences. It is my sincere belief that we now have in 
force a sound and stabilized medicare program for dependents which will increas- 
ingly improve the stamina and morale of the servicemen. The program as of 
January 1, 1960 was arrived at after 3 years of operational experience and con- 
structive revisions found necessary (1) to insure optimum use of uniformed services 
medical facilities, (2) to keep program costs at reasonable levels, and (3) to provide 
the care envisioned by the Medicare Act. It is also my earnest belief that this 
budget request represents the minimum requirement for this stabilized medicare 
program, 


DETAILED STATEMENT OF CONSIDERATIONS REGARDING DEVELOPMENT OF 
Fiscat YEAR 1961 MepIcaRE BUDGET 


GENERAL 


This detailed statement supports that made by the Executive Director. Office 
for Dependents’ Medical Care, concerning the fiscal year 1961 medicare budget 
request. It covers the areas of 

(a) Experience of the medicare program from December 7, 1956, through 
December 31, 1959, in terms of the billing habits, the monthly level of care 
furnished, the monthly expenditures, and the monthly volume of claims processed 
by the Office for Dependents’ Medical Care. 

(b) Factors used in developing the fiscal year 1961 budget of $71,569,000. 

(c) A fiscal summary of the medicare program from December 7, 1956, through 
June 30, 1961. 

PROGRAM EXPERIENCE 


Information concerning the scope and actual cost of medicare is based upon 
the claims paid to participating physicians and hospitals by medicare contractors 
and received in the Office for Dependents’ Medical Care for reimbursement 
action. Sinee claims are routinely submitted by the participating physicians 
and hospitals after the medical care is completed, claims reimbursed during any 
month by the Office for Dependents’ Medical Care do not necessarily represent 
care furnished during that month. They include certain care furnished in prior 
months. Chart A (Timelag) presents an analysis of this lag in time between 
completion of care by physicians and the reimbursement to contractors by the 
Office for Dependents’ Medical Care for the care represented in those physicians’ 
bills. It shows that since January 1, 1959, there has been some acceleration in 
submission of bills by physicians and their payment by contractors. It is be- 
lieved that one cause for this improvement is the continuing emphasis placed 
by the Office for Dependents’ Medical Care through contractors requesting 
physicians to bill without delay. Another cause is the fact that physicians and 
contractors are now better informed concerning administrative requirements of 
the program than they were when the program was in its infaney. Current 
experience shows that approximately 9 percent of the claims processed by the 
Office for Dependents’ Medical Care during a month represent care completed 
during that month. Approximately 32 percent of the processed claims are for 
care completed up to 2 months prior to the time of claim processing; 65 percent 
for 3 months; 80 percent for 4 months; and just under 90 percent for 5 months 
Approximately 10 percent of claims processed during any month will cover 
services completed over 5 months before the month during which the claim is 
processed by the Office for Dependents’ Medical Care. There are a few claims 
still being received for payment of care completed during the first fiseal year 
(1957) of the program. 
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Chart B (4 pages) (medicare program) reflects the total physician and hospital 
costs since December 7, 1956, through December 31, 1959. This chart is divided 
into months according to the month in which the provided service was completed. 
After the claims are received in the Office for Dependents’ Medical Care, the 
cost data are placed in the column for the specific month when the service was 
completed. Lach column grows each month. The dark horizontal lines on 
each monthly column show the height of the column on June 30, 1959. It is 
estimated that the 7 columns representing fiscal vear 1957, when all claims 
have been received, will represent $33,198,000; the 12 columns for fiscal year 
1958, $93,475,000; the fiscal year 1959 columns, $73,921,000; and the fiscal year 
1960, $62,173,000. While the fiscal years 1957 and 1958 columns are nearly 
complete ($32,538,000 and $90,532,000 respectively), the fiscal years 1959 and 
1960 columns are not complete because of the time lag in billing discussed previ- 
ously. This chart also shows that during the last quarter of fiscal year 1958 the 
program had an order of magnitude, in terms of care furnished, of over $8 million 
per month. One year later the order of magnitude was $4 million. This is 
another reflection of the great impact of the restricted program! upon costs and 
the volume of authorized care furnished to eligible dependents. 

Chart C (medicare expenditures) shows how the total expenditure of $212,- 
608,861 ? was spent, by month, under the medicare program from December 7, 
1956, through December 31, 1959. Of these total expenditures, 49.3 percent 
were for physicians’ claims: 48.5 percent for hospital claims, and 2.2 percent for 
administrative costs pertaining to complete procession of claims by Medicare 
contractors. This chart is based upon the claims processed each month in the 
Office for Dependents’ Medical Care. It does not represent care furnished 
during the individual months since, as pointed out previously, billings and 
resultant expenditures follow completion of care. The variations from month to 
month stem from, billing habits and the incidence of administrative difficulties. 
The rise in expenditures through September 1958 is attributed to the growth and 
acceptance of the program. The decline in expenditures since October 1958 
results from the impact of the October 1, 1958, program restrictions on expendi- 
ture practices. 

Table I shows the division of the total expenditures of the program through 
December 31, 1959, by branch of service of the sponsor and by fiscal year. It 
shows that the Air Force is the biggest user with 39.7 percent of the program in 
fiscal vear 1959, Navy next with 32.1 percent, Army with 26.1 percent, and the 
U.S. Public Health Service with 2.1 percent. When used throughout this 
presentation, the term ‘‘Navv’”’ includes the U.S. Marine Corps and the term 
“U.S. Public Health Service’”’ includes the U.S. Coast Guard and the U.S. Coast 
and Geodetie Survey. 


TaBLe I.— Medicare program expenditures,' by fiscal year and by sponsor 





U.S. Air U.S. Public 

Total Army | Navy Force Health Service 

si | bs 

| 

Total program 2_. o | $212, 608, 861 $55, 593, 233 $68, 182, 971 $84, 379, 101 $4, 453, 556 
Fiscal year 1957___- } 24, 153, 424 6, 412, 167 7, 568, 614 9, 618, 278 554, 365 
Fiscal year 1958 89, 385, 64( 23, 880, 841 28, 382, 388 35, 355, 388 1, 766, 938 
Fiscal year 1959 79, 694, 600 20, 638, 433 25, 787, 542 31, 583, 817 1, 684, 808 
Fiscal year 1960 2__- 19, 375, 197 4, 661, 792 6, 444, 427 7, 821, 533 447, 445 


' Does not include expenditures for overseas claims and for operation of Office for Dependents’ Medical 
Care. 
2 Through Dee. 31, 1959. 


Source: Office for Dependents’ Medical Care Records. 


Table II shows the number of claims paid through December 31, 1959. It 
will be noted that the number paid during the average month of each fiscal year 
increased both in the physician and in the hospital area of the program until 
fiscal year 1959. This increase was due to greater dependents’ participation as 
the program progressed. The decrease in each of the fiseal years 1959 anc 1960 





1 Oct. 1, 1958, restrictions were twofold in nature: (1) Implementation of Medicare Permit System. 
(2) Reduction in scope of authorized care. 

2 Reconciliation between chart B ($207,538,201) and chart C ($212,608,861): $207,538,201 less claims in 
process ($621,661) plus adjustments in hospital rates ($1,032,625) plus administrative costs ($4,659,696) 
equals $212,608.861. 
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were the result of the restrictive aspects of the program placed into effect 
October 1, 1958. 


TaBLeE II.—Number of claims paid—Medicare program ' (by service and by fiscal 



































year 
Total Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 

1957 1958 1959 1960 1 
Tete Cebit ONE. onc nvccscncccuecs 2, 237, 610 273, 450 972,071 | __ 808, 475 188, 614 
Physicians’ claims. .........----.-------- ~ 1,362,381 | 149, 175, 601,665 | 497, 304 114, 237 
On Army dependents. --....-.-..-- du 346, 285 37, 546 155, 900 126, 004 26, 835 
On Navy I antih ss cihipnieieinn 434, 894 46, 331 191, 701 159, 929 36, 933 
On USAF dependents...- 553, 969 62, 069 242, 592 201, 379 47, 929 
On Public Health Service dependents... 27, 233 3, 229 11, 472 9, 992 2, 540 
Average per month..........-..--.------- adettiales 21,311 | 50, 139} 41,4421 ‘19,040 
ee 875, 229° 124, 275, ~~ 370,406 | 306,171 | —=«74, 377 
On Army dependents........-...-----. 233, 917 33, 584 100,566 | 81, 15 18, 610 
On Navy dependents................-- 275, 608 38, 636 115, 671 97, 360 23, 941 
On USAF dependents...._-- : 347, 275 49, 258 146, 777 121, 130 30, 110 
On Public Health Service dependents. 18, 429 2 797 7, 392 6, 524 1, 716 
pg ee wisn neues 17, 754 30, 867 | : 25, 514 42, 2 396 








1 From applicable fiscal year funds through Dec. 31, 1959. 
FACTORS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1961 BUDGET REQUEST 


(a) Dependent strength 


Table III shows the estimated dependent strengths from fiscal year 1959 through 
fiscal year 1961. The data in this table are based upon latest available 5 percent 
sample studies conducted by the military services and upon consideration of the 
fact that the ratio of dependents to active duty personnel is on the rise. Reduc- 
tions in military strength have not caused corresponding reductions in the depend- 
ent population because of the continuing increase in the ratio of dependents to 
military personnel. It should be noted that the strength of the military services 
decreased from 3.3 millionin fiscal year 1954 to 2.6 million in 1959. The military 
dependent population was an estimated 2.6 million in 1954 and 3.5 million in 1959. 
This is an increase of 900,000 dependents during the period when military strenvth 
declined 700,000. It is believed that this situation is caused in part by the in- 
creased emphasis upon retention of trained military personnel. As personnel 
stay in the military services, family formations within the services increase. The 
Medicare Act itself could be one of the causes for the ratio increse since its bene- 
fits make a military career more attractive. For fiscal year 1959, the ratio of 
dependents to uniformed services personnel was 1.36. In developing the depend- 
ent strength estimates for fiscal year 1960, a ratio of 1.44 was used. For fiscal 
year 1961, 1.48 was used. These ratios are considered to be reasonable iudgments 
of increases in the ratio of dependent population to active duty strength. 


TaBLE III.— Dependent strength estimates 


Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 





1959 1960 196) 
 iticet pb csdiinniniinnsnkethion dea bon eames 3, 527, 700 3, 641, 200 3. 738, 700 
I i nbd shh cnchinctiepdanaseiinhintesageerianhennsstennvbades 1, 237. 000 1, 255, 000. 1, 280, 000 
EE eet es stat seuyp Gb hnkes channad<nuuaethcaeeiakae 873, 000 912. 000 925, 000 
Ree ROD ha than cdi vactecdiccccugisnd cdatecudseetaeunsennh 1, 377, 000 1, 432, 000 1, 489, 000 
Tp te eee ANION CRT IOO ii a ciccicninin cde cide caiiaineianamns 40, 700 42, 200 44, 700 


(b) Hospitalization rates 

Table IV portrays the hospitalization rates used in connection with the de- 
velopment of the fiscal year 1961 budget. This rate is a numerical expression 
of the number of dependents who will be in the hospital: daily, by service, per 
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100 of the dependent strength. The fiscal year 1959 hospitalization rate is 
considered an experience factor in that— 

(1) the average daily patient load in Federal hospitals is actual; 

(2) the average daily dependent patient load in civilian hospital facilities 
is based upon the actual hospital days paid for under the program, plus an 
estimated increase to cover services furnished during the period but not yet 
billed for; and 

(3) sample based estimates of dependent populations conducted during 
1959 are used. 

The rate used for fiscal year 1961 represents a judgment increase covering a 
full year operation of a restored care and balanced medicare program. The rate 
used as a fiscal year 1960 estimate is depressed because of the actual and residual 
impact expected from the restrictive aspects of the reduced program in operation 
from October 1, 1958, through December 31, 1959. These hospitalization rates 
relate to care to be furnished at Government expense. They do not include that 
hospitalization which may be obtained by dependents from their own resources, 


TaBLeE IV.— Dependent hospitalization rates 





Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 








1959 1 1960 2 1961 2 
OC I ood ksi didi Katine awnitdigeoddnes 0. 36 0.35 0. 36 
a i i ah side ei cei cic Alcala sis ci Dacula east alae . 34 . 33 34 
DE casccncucass ibebiencckenduecsu ena kaetimmdetmaaenmagands . 36 -35 . 36 
eS WON a ss kc te nee eavabdaaaebaiidwasendue 37 . 36 . 36 
aid TO EON BOT WO io isin crn psd ewnindqnnrcndwaoine - 52 - 51 53 





1 Office for Dependents’ Medical Care Records. 
2 Estimates. 


(c) Dependent patient load in Federal facilities 

Table V below shows the average daily dependent patient load in Federal 
hospital facilities, worldwide, by service. The data for fiscal year 1959 are actual. 
The figures for fiscal years 1960 and 1961 are based on the concept of optimum 
use of existing uniformed services medical facilities for the hospitalization of 
dependents. The planned fiscal year 1961 use of these facilities for dependent 
medical care represents a 13.1 percent increase over the experience of fiscal year 
1959 and a 24.3-percent increase over the use experienced during fiscal year 1958. 
This increased use of Federal facilities for dependent care is based upon the partici- 
pating services estimates of expected dependent patient loads. 


TaBLE V.—Dependent patient load in Federal facilities (worldwide) 





Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 











1959 1960 1961 
PUN cicada csp Skip scarica nha mae aio aba aes tial 8, 591 9, 469 9, 716 
ee CII in 55 td a aacedonipn@aeeaeomauiee 3, 080 3, 404 3, 512 
DE CRIGUNU cacscecciscudenmincndnenacdasavnesecneeaine 1, 936 2, 104 2, 257 
ls AA I ONON CIID os Sicccannuinwucboseuandtaacaenwed 3, 446 3, 805 3, 788 
U.S. Public Health Service dependents. ._............-.....-- | 129 156 159 





(d) Dependent patient load in civilian facilities 

Table VI reflects the average daily dependent patient load in civilian facilities 
in the United States, including Alaska and Hawaii, and in Puerto Rico. Fiscal 
year 1959 data are based upon actual billings received through November 30, 
1959, plus an estimated increase for services completed during that fiscal year 
but for which claims have not been received as of November 30, 1959. The de- 
crease of 827 average daily dependent patient load during fiscal year 1960 is 
based upon judgments as to the greater than anticipated depressing effect of the 
October 1, 1958, restrictions and the increased use of services’ facilities. This 
judgment takes into account fiscal year 1960 experience through November 30, 
1959. The increase of 313 from 3,219 in fiscal year 1960 to 3,532 in fiscal year 
1961 represents an anticipated increase in civilian hospital medicare workload as 

51184—60 38 
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a result of increased dependent populations and a full fiscal year’s operation of 
the restored needed care program. 


TaBLE VI.—Dependent patient load in civilian facilities 


Fiseal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1959 1960 1961 
NN , meee 4, 046 3, 219 | 3, 532 
Army dependents.___- ; 1,117 | 788 851 
Navy dependents_..____- ’ | 1, 234 | 1, O82 1,051 
U.S. Air Force dependents 1, 610 1, 282 , 550 
U.S. Public Health Service dependents. - 85 67 80 
' 


(e) Cost per patient day in civilian facilities 

The cost per patient day factors for authorized services furnished dependents 
in civilian facilities during fiscal year 1959 and the estimates used for fiscal years 
1960 and 1961 are shown in table VII. Fiscal year 1959 costs, by uniformed 
service, are based upon actual payments processed through the Office for De- 
pendents’ Medical Care as of October 30, 1959. The average cost per patient day 
varies among the participating services because they are based upon different fees 
paid in different cost areas. The Army’s daily costs are lower because Army 
dependents, in general, are located in and receive care in areas of lower medical 
sare costs. The Navy’s and the U.S. Public Health Service’s higher than average 
cost stems from the fact that their dependents receive large volumes of civilian 
medical care along coastal areas of the United States where such costs are higher 
(such as California, Washington, New York, and Virginia) than in inland areas 
of the country. The U.S. Air Force cost is close to the average for all uniformed 
services because of their general distribution of population and resulting care 
throughout the Executive Agent’s area of responsibility. The fiscal year 1960 
costs are estimated to be approximately 5 percent higher than those experienced 
in fiscal year 1959. The fiscal year 1961 costs per patient day estimates are 5 
percent higher than the fiscal year 1960 estimates. These 5-percent increases 
are considered to be conservative, in line with past program experience, and in 
keeping with the experience of the civilian community. The value per physician’s 
claim paid during the first 6 months of fiscal year 1959 was $77.73. For the first 
6 months of fiscal year 1960, it was $80.58, an increase of less than 4 percent over 
comparable fiscal year 1959 experience. Hospital claims comparatively have 
increased 8.4 percent during the same period of time. 


TABLE VII.—Cost per patient day in civilian facilities 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1959 ! 1960 1961 

All services _ -- ; $50. 06 $52. 65 $55. 30 
Army 46. 22 48. 50 50. 90 
Navy. 53. 22 55. 90 58. 70 
U.S. Air Force 50. 22 52. 70 55. 30 
U.S. Public Health Service__- 51: 37 53. 90 56. 60 
si shih widhaebmhteohademigen —_ 


' Actual from claims processed in Office for Dependents’ Medical Care. 


(f) Adjustment from care furnished to obligations requirements 

Table VIII shows the adjustments used to translate care furnished to obliga- 
tions requirements for payment of physicians and hospitals bills and their related 
administrative costs. As of July 1, 1958, there was an estimated $13.1 million 
in care furnished during the fiscal years prior to that date for which bills had not 
been received, processed, and paid by medicare contractors. As indicated 
previously, this situation is caused by the billing habits of participating civilian 
physicians and hospitals who routinely do not bill for provided services until 
sometime after they are completed. Because of program reductions and emphasis 
placed upon early billing by physicians and hospitals during fiscal year 1959. this 
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carryover was reduced by an estimated $6 million, leaving a carryover into fiscal 
year 1960 of $7.1 million. Of this amount, Army’s share was $1,818,000, or 
25.7 percent; Navy’s, $2,158,000, or 30.5 percent; Air Force, $2,889,000, or 40.9 
percent; and the U.S. Public Health Service, $206,000, or 2.9 percent. The 
absence of carryover from fiscal year 1960 to fiscal year 1961 represents a change 
in fiscal operating policy. Prior to fiscal year 1960, bills paid to physicians and 
hospitals were charged to the fiscal year’s funds applicable to the year in which 
payment was made by the contractor. While this practice did not result in a 
situation where all legally incurred liabilities of the Government under ‘‘ Medicare” 
were recorded as obligations at the time they were incurred, it was considered to 
be the most practical. A precedent for this practice exists in a decision by the 
Comptroller General of the United States on January 31, 1958, cited as B—133944, 
concerning contracts under the Veterans’ Administration “hometown” program. 
He ruled that the cost of drugs prescribed and furnished to a veteran in one fiscal 
vear but paid in a subsequent fiscal year could be charged to the fiscal year’s 
funds applicable when payment was made. In order that medicare financial 
programs state more fully the total incurred liabilities, the carryover in care 
completed but not yet paid for (estimated $7,071,000 as of July 1, 1959), has been 
included as an obligation of fiscal year 1960 funds. Under this revised fiscal 
practice, fiscal year 1961 and future fiseal year fund obligations requirements will 
reflect the estimated cost to the Government of medical services completed during 
the fiscal year rather than the value of the bills actually paid during that period. 


TABLE VIil.—Carryover adjustments 


i tn adiabatic aliai macnn ‘ aot see 


From fiscal From fiscal | From fiscal 
year 1958 year 1959 | year 1960 


to fiscal | to fiscal to fiscal 
year 1959 year 1960 | year 1961 
All services... -- $13, 098, 000 $7, 071, 000 
Army... seek ke 3 | 3, 681, 000 | 1, 818, 000 
Navy ae : a 4, 058, 000 | 2, 158, 000 
U.S, Air Force mets 5, 060, 000 2, 889, COO 
U.S. Public Health Service. ._-- , ; . | 299, 000 206, 000 | 





FISCAL SUMMARY 


Table LX is asummary of the dependents’ medical care program as experienced 
and as estimated through fiscal year 1961. Latest information available shows 
that $33,198,000 in care was furnished during fiscal vear 1957. During this same 
period, obligations of $24,153,000 were incurred, leaving a carryover of $9,045,000 
in care furnished during fiscal year 1957 but not obligated for until a subsequent 
period of time. It is estimated that fiscal year 1958 care furnished totals 
$93,475,000. This amount, when added to the carryover from fiscal year 1957, 
results in a figure of $102,520,000 through June 30, 1958. Of this figure, 
$89,422,000 in fiscal vear 1958 funds were actually obligated. The carryover into 
fiscal year 1959 is estimated to be $13,098,000, or 14 percent of the care furnished 
during fiscal vear 1958. Coupled with fiscal vear 1959, estimated volume of care 
of $73,921,000 and the actual fiseal year 1959 obligations of $79,940,000, the 
carryover into fiscal year 1960 is judged to be $7,071,000. This amount plus 
the value of care to be furnished during fiscal year 1960 shows a requirement for 
$69,244,000. This obligations requirement includes the value of care carried over 
to fiseal vear 1960 from previous fiscal years because of the directed change in 
the method of charging services furnished under medicare program to the fiscal 
vear in which the provided care was completed. Fiscal year 1961 volume of 
completed care and obligations requirements ($71,274,000) are the same because 
of this change in fiseal poliey and procedure. The direct fund requirements for 
operation of the Office for Dependents’ Medical Care are not included in these 
data. These costs were $240,000 in fiseal year 1959 and an estimated $295,000 
in fiseal vears 1960 and 1961. The increase of $55,000 ts caused generally by the 
the replacement of nine military personnel with civilian personnel. 
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TaBLeE IX.—Fiscal summary—Dependents’ medical care program * 


























U.S. Air |U.S. Public 
Total Army Navy Force Health 
Service 
Fiscal year 1957 care furnished__........-.- $33, 198, 000 | $8,980,000 |$10, 597,000 |$12, 856, 000 $765, 000 
Minus fiscal year 1957 obligations_........- 24,153,000 | 6,412,000 | 7,569,000 | 9,618,000 554, 000 
Carryover to fiscal year 1958_........ 9, 045, 000 2, 68, 000 3, 028, 000 3, 238, 000 211, 000 
Plus fiscal year 1958 care furnished.......-.- 93, 475,000 | 25,008,000 | 29,423,000 | 37, 189, 000 1, 855, 000 
POL cennscnnescos i achade quisiapamenn ulin 102, 520,000 | 27,576,000 | 32,451,000 | 40, 427, 000 2, 066, 000 
Minus fiscal year 1958 obligations.......... 89, 422, 000 | 23,895,000 | 28,393,000 | 35,367,000 1, 767, 000 
Carryover to fiscal year 1959_........ 13, 098, 000 3, 681, 000 4, 048, 000 5, 060, 000 299, 000 
Plus fiscal year 1959 care furnished-........- 73, 921,000 | 18,844,000 | 23,971,000 | 29, 512,000 1, 594, 000 
cere tshkns iadstinbsecemeniesn 87,019,000 | 22,525,000 | 28,029,000 | 34, 572,000 1, 893, 000 
Minus fiscal year 1959 obligations__.......- 79, 948, 000 | 20,707,000 | 25,871,000 | 31, 683, 000 1, 687. 000 
Carryover to fiscal year 1960_.......- 7, 071, 000 1,818,000 | 2,158,000 | 2,889,000 206. 000 
Plus value of care completed during fiscal 
WERE TION tscwtadenndnsandannnicseambanniion 62, 173,000 | 13, 988,000 | 22, 137,000 | 24,727,000 | 1,321,000 
i 69, 244,000 | 15,806,000 | 24, 295,000 | 27,616,000 1, 527, 000 
Minus fiscal year 1960 obligations.........- 69, 244,000 | 15,806,000 | 24,295,000 | 27,616, 000 1, 527. 000 
a ae Te idles | cette Mindvaniddedinbindces obec bntcnenescuvantavevencesake 
Fiscal year 1961 completed care and obliga- 
bis ocinniehticucs siadankkstbnaonatie 71, 274,000 | 15,810,000 | 22, 528,000 | 31, 283, 000 1, 653, 000 











1 Does not include cost of operation of Office for Dependents’ Medical Care. 
2 Based on restoration of needed care on Jan. 1, 1960. 


MEDICARE PROGRAM 








General WeRGELAND. The budgetary estimate of $71,569,000 as 


the cost of the fiscal year 1961 medicare 
sent a conservative estimate of a soun 
flecting the intent and desires of the Congress. 


rogram is believed to repre- 
and stabilized 


aes re- 
This be 


ief is based 


on the full implementation during fiscal year 1961 of three required 
actions initiated at different times during the past 18 months. 


MEDIC 


ARE 


PERMIT 


SYSTEM 


The first action was the establishment of the medicare permit 


system on October 1, 1958. 


Under this system, all dependents 


residing with their sponsor must first seek medical care from uniformed 


services facilities. 


If the medical care required is not available, the local hospital 


commander can issue a permit for the dependent to obtain the required 
care from civilian medical facilities. The medicare permit system is 
effectively channeling patients into service hospitals at substantial 
savings to the civilian portion of the program. 


DAILY DEPENDENT LOAD 


The fiscal year 1961 budget anticipates that the daily dependent 
patient load in service hospitals will average 9,716 as compared with 
7,814 for fiscal year 1958, or 1,902 more. Treating this 1,902 in- 


creased daily dependent patient load in service hospitals, based on 
1958 experience, will save the medicare program $38.2 million, based 
on fiscal year 1961 estimated medicare costs. 
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CHART B-2 


MEDICARE PROGRAM 
COSTS PHYSICIAN & HOSPITAL BY MONTH IN WHICH CARE WAS COMPLETED 
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RESTORATION OF SERVICES 


General WERGELAND. The second action was to restore on January 
1, 1960, the following types of care which were eliminated by the re- 
strictions imposed on October 1, 1958: 

1. 21-day treatment for acute emergent emotional disorders. 

2. Needed surgery not acute but that can be planned. 

3. Treatment of injuries on an outpatient basis. 

4. Prehospital and posthospital tests and procedures. 

The restrictions of October 1, 1958, provided for inequality by 
denying certain types of care to those dependents not having access 
to services heceitals because of the locality in which the serviceman 
was stationed. It was estimated that 801,000 admissions to hospitals 
could be expected during fiscal year 1959 from the dependent popula- 
tion eligible to receive care under the Medicare Act. 

Actual admissions during fiscal year 1959 were 503,000 in service 
hospitals and 254,000 in civilian hospitals under medicare, for a 
grand total of 757,000. It is believed that the shortage of 44,000 
in expected admissions indicates that dependents either went without 
care, delayed the needed care, or obtained relief as a personal expense. 
Continuation of this situation was not believed to be in keeping with 
the intent of the Medicare Act and, accordingly, the types of care 
previously mentioned were restored on January 1, 1960. 


CHANGE IN METHOD OF OBLIGATING FUNDS 


The third action was to change the method of obligating funds under 
the program. Prior to fiscal vear 1960, bills paid to physicians and 
hospitals were charged to the fiscal year’s funds applicable to the year 
in which payment was made by the contractor. 

For example, a bill for services furnished in May 1958, received and 
paid for by a medicare contractor in January 1959, was charged to 
fiscal year 1959 funds. Thus, obligations established each fiscal 
vear under the program were based on payments to be made by agent- 
contractors, rather than on the services actually rendered by hos- 
pitals and doctors to the patients. 

The stated obligations under the program at any given time did 
not include all of the liabilities of the Government for dependent care 
because of the timelag between the furnishing of care and the receipt 
and payment by the medicare contractor to the physician or hospital 
providing the care. 

Effective with fiscal year 1960, obligations under the program are 
based on services rendered by physicians and hospitals rather than on 
payments made by medicare contractors. The estimated obligations 
for fiscal vear 1960 of $69,539,000 include $7,071,000 for care esti- 
mated as furnished but not paid for prior to fiscal year 1960. So 
that reduces it to $62,468,000 in actual care. The estimate of 
$71,569,000 for fiscal year 1961 reflects the services to be provided 
dependent patients by hospitals and doctors during fiscal year 1961. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Senator Cuavez. Certainly. 
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BREAKDOWN OF FUNDS 


Senator SaLronstaLL. Now, General Traub said in his statement 
on page 9 that they provided $155 million for medical care in military 
facilities and $16 million for providing medical care in civilian facili- 
ties to dependents of Army military personnel. 

Now, you say, and Mr. Sprague has said, that the overall cost for 
this medicare is $71,600,000. 

Is the Army’s share of that $16 million or is this $16 million in addi- 
tion to the $71 million? 

General WERGELAND. That is the Army’s share. 

Senator SaALronsTaLu. The Army only puts out $16 million out of 
$71 million? 

General WERGELAND. Roughly, the Air Force takes about 40 per- 
cent, the Navy 32 percent, the Army this year 26 percent, and Public 
Health Service about 2 percent. ‘They all contribute to this $71,- 
600,000. 

Senator SautronstTaLu. That clears up my question. 

Now, you say that is enough, but we always have an argument on 
that. You say that is enough and that the military hospitals are 
being used to the fullest possible degree. 

General WERGELAND. That is correct, sir. That is a conservative 
estimate. 

Senator SALToNsTALL. Overall, the amount has gone up 2 million 
from $70 million in 1960 to $72 million in 1961, but substantially below 
the $80 million you obligated in 1959. 

General WERGELAND. That is correct. 


REASON FOR RISE IN 1961 COSTS 


Senator SALTONSTALL. So, that while you made some progress 
down, you are going up again this year? 

General WERGELAND. That is because of the relaxed program, sir, 
which is truly minimal when you consider it at all. 

It costs approximately $10 million to put this needed care back. 
We felt if we did not do this we would not be carrying out the provi- 
sions of the act. 

Senator Cuavez. You also have 200,000 more dependents? 

General WERGELAND. That is correct; we do. 

The increase in population—— 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You can break that down to the satisfaction 
of any very critical Member of the Senate? 

General WERGELAND. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALToNsTALL. Mr. Chairman, I hope that is right. 

Senator CHavez. We want that explanation because we will have 
to account for this on the floor, I know. 

General WERGELAND. We can break it down for you, sir. 


BREAKDOWN OF REQUEST 


Senstor SALTONSTALL. Would you be willing to break down that 
$72 million in the record at this point, briefly? Insert it in the record. 
Break that down in a table as to where that money goes. 

General WERGELAND. Yes, sir; we will. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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Distribution of medicare program funds ' (by type cost and by uniformed service) 








] 














Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1959 funds 1960 funds 1961 funds 
Expenditures: 
Cir NIE. chia cs olin mci eea rea sala Alecia enema $40, 050, 142 $34, 830, 000 $35, 850, 000 
DEE ERT IOUR 8 6 dnd denn comdienen dee sienbamasan 38, 111, 926 33, 100, 000 34, 075, 000 
EERE OUNUY Fig oc cackackatninunadcuceeneeLeenel 1, 775, 532 1, 609, 000 1, 644, 000 
Unexpended obligations. .. ........ 22... .ccssces. yee SGP Vasincecnne es twine 
PRUs oan st rcc sandaencunanccese aes ee saueeitoe | 80, 188, 000 69, 539, 000 71, 569, 000 
Obligations: 
SI 5 asco dhs ec pa se gael ls a sere a puaegaemenie Gruen hegeretialiies 20, 947, 000 | 16, 101, 000 16, 105, 000 
RATNER sinc OR ee A ee a te Nee ee eee 25, 871, 000 24, 295, 000 22, 528, 000 
RTO skins cecdccncuadaesndsahanesesaiedudebes nabsibamns 31, 683, 000 27, 616, 000 31, 283, 000 
POULTRY ROUTED RUE CRON shin eis ote ones nt noni waccumemie 1, 687, 000 1, 527, 000 1, 653, 000 





1 Detailed explanation inserted in this record contains medicare program experience and complete discus- 
sion of factors and their use in developing the fiscal year 1961 budget 


2 Includes $243,000 of fiscal year 1959 funds, $295,000 of fiscal year 1960 funds, and $295,000 of fiscal year 1961 
funds for operation of Office of Dependents’ Medical Care. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF FACILITIES 


Senator SaALTonsTALL. I have one more question. 

When Mr. Brucker was over here he stated one of the four places, 
especially three that come to my mind, that the Army would like 
more funds was in the “Operation and maintenance” which we are 
discussing for maintenance and upkeep of your buildings and so on. 

Where does that show in the figures in your statement? 

General Travus. I have no figure in my statement that relates 
strictly to the operation and maintenance of facilities. The opera- 
tion and maintenance of facilities is found throughout all the pro- 
grams under the “Operation and maintenance” account. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. In other words, items 2000 through 2700— 
all those items include the maintenance of buildings? 

General Traus. Yes, sir. Generally speaking, there are operation 
and maintenance facilities amounts in each one of those programs. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Supporting Secretary Brucker—if you had 
all you wanted for the maintenance and upkeep of your buildings, 
and so forth, how much more would you need than you have? 

General Travs. I believe the Secretary testified when he was up 
here that the backlog of deferred maintenance of facilities was esti- 
mated to reach the figure of $138 million this year. 


INCREASES DESIRED 


Senator SaLttonstatu. That is, just to recapitulate, very briefly: 
the Army would like the NIKE-ZEUS program increased, the mili- 
tary procurement modernized, and more money for the operation and 
maintenance for upkeep of its buildings? 

General Travs. Sir, as you know, we are supporting the budget. 
We are not asking for more money. 

Senator SaALtronsTa.u. I understand. 

General Traus. Of course, we would be very happy to have more 
money. In these areas which you describe, I think the Army would 
find a place for more money. 

Senator SALronsTaLu. Did you say $168 million? 

General TRAUB. $138 million. 
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EFFECT OF DISALLOWANCE OF ADDITIONAL FUNDS 


Senator SaALToONSTALL. If we do not appropriate that, but leave 
that figure as it is, the obsolescence and depreciation substantially 
increase or—offset that by closing down certain buildings. 

General Traus. We are continually in process of trying to dispose 
of buildings which are not needed any longer under the requirement 
for mobilization. 

This is a very definite part of our program. 

Senator CHAveEz. Yes. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. On the operation and maintenance program 
the essential requirement of the Army, or one of the most needed 
requirements of the Army, is better upkeep of their buildings; is that 
correct? 

General Traus. Yes, sir. We feel in the interest of saving money 
for the taxpayer that maintenance which needs to be done now 
should be done now. Otherwise, if it is allowed to slide into later 
vears the cost of maintenance will be much greater. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Is there any program here that you men- 
tioned today in “Operation and maintenance”’ that perhaps could be 
cut down a little so that you could increase your operation and 
maintenance for upkeep of your buildings? 

General Traus. We don’t feel we could. We feel this is the 
minimum required for the program requested. 

Senator Cuavez. General, on the repair and maintenance of the 
installations—private business would not allow them to deteriorate. 

You will come back another year requesting funds and they will 
probably cost twice as much. 

General Traus. Considering the available amount of money, we 
feel there will be an increase in the backlog. 

Senator CHavez. You intend to use them; they are there for a 
purpose? 

General Traus. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. And you are using them now? 

General Traus. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. If you continue as vou are, you will have to use 
them again? 

General Travus. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. A building that will take $10,000 to renovate 
today will cost $15,000 at a later date. 

General Traus. Generally speaking, that is the case. 

Senator Cuavez. I do not see anything so sacrosanct about the 
budget if it is bad business. You ought to ‘tell us that. You want to 
save money. 

General Traus. You are quite correct, sir. The ideal solution 
would be to perform the maintenance at the time that the maintenance 
is required, 

MAINTENANCE BACKLOG 


Senator Cuavez. That would be $138 million. 

General Travus. To completely eliminate the outstanding backlog. 

Se nator Cuavez. Would there be a saving of $138 million if you do 
it now? 
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General Traus. There have been various estimates made that 
maintenance, if allowed to slip several years into the future, might 
cost as much as 2}4 times more when eventually performed. 

Senator CHAvez. Let us put it simply. A le aking roof in your home 
costs you $300 to fix; but, in order to save $300 you let the roof fall 
down. 

General Traus. And then it eventually costs you much more. 

Senator Cuavez. That is correct. 

General Travus. That is correct; that is the principle we are attempt- 
ing to illustrate. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank vou. 

Senator Dworshak. 


SAVINGS DUE TO REDUCED RESERVE COMPONENTS’ STRENGTH 


Senator DworsHak. General, on page 6 of your statement, your 
prepared statement, you say: 

The Reserve Forces Act reduction results from the maintenance of Reserve 
component strength of 630,000 in the fiscal year 1961 instead of the 700,000 
supported in fiscal year 1960. 

Can you tell us the specific amount of ‘‘Operation and maintenance”’ 
which would be saved by virtue of that reduction in strength? 

General Travus. Yes, sir; I believe that we have that information 
avaitlable—$38.5 million. 

Senator Dworsnak. I do not think this is directly under your 
supervision, but what is the primary reason for that 10 percent cut 
in the current 700,000 Reserve personnel? 

General Trav B. Sir, as has been previously testified to by the Chief 
of Staff and the Secretary of the Army, this was a directed action by 
higher authority to bring the strength down to 630,000. 

Senator DworsHak. Was there any specific reason given? 

General Travs. I am not aware of the reason, sir. Reasons may 
have been given in prior testimony at Secretary of Defense level, but 
I am not sure. 

Senator Dworsnak. I did not hear it. I missed some of last 
week’s hearings. Is that proposed reduction commensurate with 
the reduction being made in the regular personnel? 

General Traus. There are no reductions in the strength of the 
Regular Army for the coming fiscal vear, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. There is no way to know why this 's being 
proposed. If the man has to make some decision, why we just have 
to assume that it is an order that has been handed down without any 
justifying reason? 

General Traus. As far as I know, sir. I am not aware of any 
reasons accompanying the directive. I would like to reserve for the 
record, if there had been any accompanying reasons given at the time 
the directive came down. 

Senator Dworsuak. Thank you. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, General. 

General Traus. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


TRANSFERS FROM REVOLVING FUND 


Senator SALTONSTALL. General Traus, the amounts to be derived 
by transfer from the revolving fund are $281 million in 1960 and $260 
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million in 1961. Now, none of that $260 million which is trans- 
ferred out of the revolving fund helps operation and maintenance 
indirectly. 

General Travus. Not in any way. This is a transfer directly to the 
“Military personnel, Army”’ appropriation, to reduce the require- 
ment for new obligational authority in that appropriation. 

Senator SaALTonsTaLL. Thank you. 

Senator CHAvez. Thank you very much, General. 

General Traus. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator CHavrez. General McGowan. 


Army NatTIonaL GUARD 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. DONALD W. McGOWAN, CHIEF, NA- 
TIONAL GUARD BUREAU; ACCOMPANIED BY MAJ. GEN. CLAY- 
TON P. KERR, ASSISTANT CHIEF, ARMY NATIONAL GUARD; 
MAJ. GEN. D. W. TRAUB, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET, OFFICE, 
COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY; BRIG. GEN. M. W. SCHEWE, 
DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF FOR RESERVE COMPO- 
NENTS; COL. C. G. METCALFE, CHIEF, COMPTROLLER DIVISION, 
ARMY NATIONAL GUARD; COL. WILLIAM A. SUSSMAN, OFFICE, 
COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY; CHARLES F. STIER, ARMY COMP- 
TROLLER DIVISION, NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU; AND GEORGE 
E. FRAZER, CHIEF, PROGRAM AND MANAGEMENT BRANCH, 
ARMY COMPTROLLER DIVISION, NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU. 


Program and financing 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 





Program by activities: 
Direct obligations: 




















1. Command and management........-..-..-.-...--. $1, 598, 513 $1, 600, 000 $1, 600, 000 
URL enki ttn Gucha en euemennnnaainnnahcnsion 1, 977, 095 2, 300. 000 2, 300, 000 
Ti OE. ccnrdibebinbidimbctidacsmidagnedsinatidaanedhs: 6, 208, 934 6, 100, 000 6, 100, 000 
EEE Eee 14, 280, 975 14, 600, 000 14, 000, 000 
5. Services, including equipment maintenance-..-.-..- 106, 032, 970 106, 900, 000 107, 100, 000 
Oe Ee NO, pectittanctnateenccniinerinnnnee 10, 638, 975 20, 200, 000 25, 900, 000 
Dotel Girevt OOMSMACUS ... ..ccacunncweccdsccedccass 140, 737, 462 151, 700, 000 157, 000, 000 
——<— — —- —— | = — — 

Reimbursable obligations: 
DOL. scaled cncnintiibesaeteed spice cians I eid cid Inibladisindi dicenasts catia 
a a lal dance deine TET Ce tintinidén an diate tadenpenieeemmesaal 
i ED I I OE inkd cenenségsdbomecakerenes 377, 918 50, 000 50, 000 
5. Services, including equipment maintenance........ 1, 321 10, 000 10, 000 
Sy: SE IIE Vactecasatidectascthbdsncdcoes BVO Miaddveiiedn cd ded bbenedunana 
Total reimbursable obligations. ...............--- 531, 929 60, 000 60, 000 
I  iitiicncinancnndhiimecnnaaee 141, 269, 391 151, 760, 000 157, 060, 000 

Financing: 

Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts..........- ARS SRL iis accented aly aici diana < 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts.......}......-..--.-- —60, 000 —60, 000 
Appropriation (new obligational authority)............-]-..------...-- 151, 700, 000 157, 000, 000 
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1959 actual 





1961 


1960 estimate 


1961 ¢ 


607 


*stimate 


Number of permanent Federal positions 188 185 185 
Number of permanent non-Federal positions 20, 146 21, 582 22, 011 
Total number of permanent positions 20, 334 21, 767 22, 196 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 320 194 194 
Average number of Federal employees 500 376 376 
Average number of non-Federal employees 19, 180 20, 128 21, 251 
Average number of all employees 19, 680 20, 504 21, 627 
Number of Federal employees at end of vear 772 600 | 600 
Number of non-Federal employees at end of year 19, 529 20, 628 21, 531 
Number of employees at end of year 20, 301 | 21, 228 22, 131 
Average grade and salaries: 
Average GS grade and salary 6.0 $5,301 | 6.1 $5,384 | 6.1 $5, 394 
Average salary of non-Federal positions 5, 124 5, 301 5, 269 
Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions $955, 238 | $979, 840 | $981, , 270 
Positions other than permanent 1, 442, 966 848, 110 850, 000 
Other personal services 15, 014 21, 050 17, 730 
Total civilian, Federal 2, 413, 218 1, 849, 000 | 1, 849, 000 
Total civilian, non-Federal 98, 285, 402 106, 717, 000 | 111, 990, 000 
Total personal service obligations 100, 698, 620 108, 566, 000 113, 839, 000 
Direct obligations: 
01 Personal services 108, 556, 000 113, 829, 000 
02 ‘bravel 3, 502, 000 3, 729, 000 
03. Transportation of things 3, 040, 000 2, 760, 000 
04 Communication services 902, 000 | 947, 000 
05 Rents and utility services : 938, 000 1, 119, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction 5 65, 000 | 65, 000 
07 Other contractual services 075, 790 | 7, 888, 000 8, 151, 000 
08 Supplies and materials 20, 722, 148 22, 445, 000 21, 831, 000 
09 Equipment 1, 947, 216 1, 700, 000 | 1, 700, 000 
10 Lands and structures 441, 486 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 151, 010 105, 000 105, 000 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities 950 1, 000 1, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments 1, 868, 211 2, 558, 000 2, 763, 000 
Total direct obligations 140, 737, 462 151, 700, 000 157, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: 
01 Personal services 749 10, 000 10, 000 
08 Supplies and materials 531, 180 50, 000 50, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations 531, 929 60, 000 60, 000 
Total obligations 141, 269,391 | 151, 760, 000 157, 060, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. Will you proceed, General? 

General McGowan. Mr. Chairman and me ‘mbers of the committee, 
I welcome this opportunity to appear before you again to further report 
upon the activities of the Army National Guard. Recently, I ap- 
peared before this committee and reported upon the activities of 
National Guard in connection with the appropriation for ‘National 
Guard, personnel, Army.” 

Today I will present the fiscal 1961 requirements for ‘Operations 
and maintenance, Army National Guard” for the support of the Army 
National Guard with its 27 infantry and armored divisions and its 
supporting nondivisional combat and service units now organized 
under the pentomic structure and all engaged exclusively in unit 
training. 
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“OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE” ACTIVITIES 


The “Operations and maintenance” activities of the Army National 
Guard include 

(a) Provision for maintenance—to include repair parts, tech- 
nicians and shops, and the purchase of stock fund items, all 
relating to a total current equipment inventory of approximately 
$1.5 billion. 

(6) Logistical support—including POL, transportation, and 
spueine supplies for field training. 

) Opening, operating, and closing costs for field training sites. 

i) Training and operating costs for 2035 onsite NIKE missile 
battalions. 

(e) R. & U. costs for supply, maintenance, and training facilities 
in the States. 

(f) Travel for active Army advisers. 

(g) Supply and accounting technicians for USPFO offices of 
the States, and administrative, training, and supply technicians 
in the troop units of the National Guard. 

Before proceeding with the fiscal 1961 budget for ‘‘Operations and 
maintenance, Army National Guard,”’ I would like to report on the 
major activities of this budget. 


FINANCIAL INVENTORY ACCOUNTING 


The Army National Guard has completed 2 full years of operation 
under “Financial inventory accounting” (FIA). The virtue of FIA 
lies in its requirement that warehouse stockage levels be related directly 
to demands for the items from the field; in general, a minimum of 
three demands per year are required to justify stockage. During the 
past year we were able to show a continued decrease in our warehouse 
inventory bringing it very nearly to the established stockage levels. 

On this chart—stock level and warehouse inventory—blue repre- 
sents the stockage objective and red represents the actual warehouse 
inventory. 

STOCKAGE OBJECTIVE 


The stockage objective on September 30, 1957, the end of first 
quarter fiscal year 1958, was $24.6 million and w arehouse inventory 
was $31.6 million. 

It should be stated that, since the establishment of this $24.6 million 
stockage objective in fiscal 1958, this initial stockage objective has 
been refined. Many items then included for which there was small 
demand have since been eliminated. At the same time it developed 
that other items were sufficiently in demand to warrant inclusion in 
the stockage objective, and have been since added. 

By June 30, 1958, as shown by the second pair of vertical bars, the 
closing inventory showed that both our stockage objective and our 
warehouse inventory had been lowered. The stockage objective was 
$19.8 million and the warehouse inventory was reduced to $20.8 
million—a warehouse inventory reduction of $10.8 million. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 
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As shown on page 609, by the close of fiscal year 1959 we showed 
further progress both by further reducing our stockage objective by 
$2.6 million, and our warehouse inventory by an additional $3.6 
million. 

In summary since the initiation of FIA in the Army National 
Guard in fiscal year 1957, our warehouse inventories have been re- 
duced $14.4 million, and our stockage objectives have been reduced 
by $7.4 million. This operating level of $17.2 million is regarded as 
valid and consistent with a total inventory of $1.5 billion. 

A concurrent reduction of inventory in the supply rooms of indi- 
vidual units throughout the Army National Guard was effected. 

This has been accomplished by adjusting unit property levels to 
meet current training needs, rather than full stockage of table of 
equipment authorization. 

It will be recalled that during the period depicted by this chart 
fiscal 1959—the Army National Guard was reorganized nationwide 
with its company size units consolidated, changed in arm or in 
service, and reorganized under new tables of organization and equip- 
ment. Understandably, this likewise produced major turbulence 
throughout our supply system from the company through warehouse 
and depot levels. 


EXCESS AND SURPLUS PROPERTY 


General McGowan. Reduction in inventory, both in warehouses 
and at unit level, and the reorganization produced disposal actions 
in fiscal year 1959 totaling $200 million, with disposition thereof shown 
by percentage on this chart, ‘Disposal of Surplus Property.” 

Of this total, 62 percent shown in blue, was utilized within Depart- 
ment of the Army; 9 percent in red, was transferred to other Federal 
and to State agencies; and the remainder in vellow, was turned over 
to property disposal officers. 

The items utilized by Department of the Army were either trans- 
ferred directly to Active Army units or placed in depot stock for 
reissue. Items transferred to other Federal and State agencies were 
used to fill requirements of the other military departments, civil 
government agencies, and health, education, and welfare activities. 
Items turned in to property disposal officers consisted of wornout and 
obsolete items having no further value to the Government. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 
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RECORD OF EFFICIENCY 


Senator SALTONSTALL. You take that as a record of greater efficiency 
in the National Guard. 

General McGowan. Yes, sir; we do. We are very proud of it. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You are pleased that you have reduced that 
stockage objective in the inventory? 

General McGowan. Yes, we are very proud of it, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. The cutting down of the inventory is not an 
injury to the National Guard; it is an increase in the efficiency of the 
National Guard. 

General McGowan. A much more businesslike level of operation. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Thank you. 

Senator Curvez. | wish you would have some other branches of 
the military service do as well. 

General McGowan. I would like to place the credit for this with the 
States rather than with the National Guard Bureau, if I might, 
Senator Saltonstall. They have done a remarkably fine job, sir. 

Senator SatronstTaLLt. Thank you, General. General Traub _ is 
smiling in pleasure at your answers rather than making any derogatory 
remarks. 

General Traus. He and I are old friends, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Yes. 

Senator CHavez. Results are what count. 


EQUIPMENT 


General McGowan. The Army National Guard is generally well 
equipped to meet current training needs. However, the reorganiza- 
tion to the pentomic concept has created shortages of some items of 
equipment that have an adverse effect on the training and mobilization 
readiness of our units. Of particular concern to us is the lack of signal 
equipment, radar, assault weapons, self-propelled artillery, armored 
personnel carriers, fixed and rotary wing aircraft, rocket equipment 
for our rocket howitzer artillery battalions, and tool sets for Army 
aircraft maintenance units. 


ARMY TECHNICIANS 


As I have reported to you in the past, our technicians are a most 
important part of the Army National Guard program upon which 
progressively increased effectiveness of the Army National Guard 
largely depends. Some 21,600 technician officers and enlisted men 
of the Army National Guard are employed full time in the several 
States in the Army National Guard technician program. ‘This in- 
cludes some 3,900 in the Air Defense NIKE program. 

Senator SatronsTautL. Mr. Chairman, I am afraid I have to go. 
May I ask General McGowan one question? 

Senator CHaAvnz. Yes. 


NATIONAL GUARD STRENGTH 


Senator SALTONSTALL. General McGowan, this budget on operation 


and maintenance and in the National Guard is based on what number 


of personnel in the National Guard? 
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As you know, there is an argument as to whether that should be 
400,000 or 360,000. 

General McGowan. The budget we are presenting here is in support 
of a year-end strength in fiscal 1961 of 360,000, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. If the Congress should increase that, as 
they did last year, would we have to increase this operation and 
maintenance budget? 

General McGowan. This budget would have to be increased; yes 
sir. 

[ should say, also that “Operation and maintenance for the Army”’ 
would have to be increased in certain areas also. 

Senator SaALTONSTALL. What is the end strength of the National 
Guard at the moment? 

General McGowan. Our strength as of January 31 was 400,100, 
approximately. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. This is based on an end strength of 360,000? 

General McGowan. This budget we are presenting; yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So that there would have to be an increase 
in the operation and maintenance level of how much if the end strength 
was to be 400,000? 


TOTAL APPROPRIATIONS 


General McGowan. In the appropriation “Operation and mainte- 
nance, Army National Gui ird,”’ the increase would be $200,000? 

In the appropriation “Operation and maintenance, Army,’’ the 
figure is $20,440,000. 

Senator SaLrronstaLy. Does that include your personnel costs, or 
does that just include your operation and maintenance costs? 

General McGowan. Just the operation and maintenance cost. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So your personnel cost would be in addition 
to _ it? 

reneral McGowan. Yes, sir; very much larger. 


TOTAL SERVICE REQUIREMENTS 


General Traus. I will be glad to put in a table at this point, a 
consolidated table, which will show the total requirements for the 
National Guard, the Army Reserve, and the Active Army appropria- 
tions to increase this strength to 700,000. 

This has been furnished for the record for the House, and I think 
it may already have been furnished before this committee. We can 
cross-reference it. 

(The information appears on pp. 122 and 123.) 

General Moore. It has been furnished. 

Senator SatTronsta.u. To this subcommittee? 

General Moore. Yes,sir. And also the estimate of the Department 
of Defense, because the Department does not agree precisely with 
their estimates and they have explained why they did not in two or 
three cases. 

In the main they agree with the estimates of the Guard and not the 
Army. 

Senator SauronsTaLu. The chairman says it is in the record, so I 
will not ask for any more. Thank you. 
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General McGowan (continuing statement). Some 2,900 work for 
the U.S. property and fiscal officer in the safeguarding and accounting 
for Federal funds and property; 7,000 are engaged i in the maintenance 
of our equipment—vehicles, tanks, guns, and aircraft; 7,800 are en- 
gaged in the day-to-day operation of the units of the Army National 
Guard in administration, supply, and training. 

These technicians are our long service professionals who, upon 
mobilization, will train and administer our units and will maintain 
equipment. Army policy prescribes that every dollar spent for tech- 
nicians must relate directly to training and mobilization readiness of 
the Army National Guard. The importance of this program in en- 
hancing mobilization readiness of the Army National Guard cannot 
be overstated. 


TOTAL POSITIONS AND AVERAGE SALARIES 


In fiscal 1959, exclusive of the air defense program, 17,870 spaces 
were authorized which produced 17,500 man-years of employment. 
The average salary of $5,177 included payment of the Army-Air 
Force wage-board increases authorized during fiscal 1958. In fiscal 
1960, the program provides an authorization of 17,686 spaces and a 
utilization rate, which is an artificially restrained rate, that will per- 
mit 16,969 man-years of employment at an average salary cost of 
$5,403. 

The increased average salary of $226 in fiscal 19€0 over fiscal 1959 
reflects the payment of Army-Air Force wage-board increases author- 
ized during fiscal 1959, which the Army National Guard was required 
to implement at the beginning of the fiscal year. Also the cost of 
social security rose from 234 percent to 3 percent. 


Arr DEFENSE MIssILE BATTALIONS 


The Army National Guard air defense missile program is generally 
on schedule. Nine battalions totaling 36 firing batteries are opera- 
tional onsite. Five and one-half more battalions consisting of 22 firing 
batteries will go on site this fiscal year, of which 20 will be ‘operational. 

Seven NIKE battalions were scheduled a year ago to be operational 
by June 30, 1959. Only two were operational by that date; how ever, 
one additional battalion became operational in July, two in August, 
one in September, two more in October, and one in November. In 
fiscal 1961, 4% more battalions will go onsite in CONUS for a total of 
19 NIKE-AJAX battalions. 

Delays in site construction in Hawaii have delayed the operational 
status of 14% battalions of NIKE-HERCULES. The one battalion 
scheduled for fiscal 1960 has completed training, the other one-half 
will complete training in fiscal 1961. 


INFORMATION AND RECRUITING 


The National Guard Bureau information and recruiting program, in 
terms of dollars, $400,000, is relatively small in comparison to other 
operation and maintenance support. However, it provides an ex- 
tremely important assist to the States in conducting an essential public 
information and advertising program by providing services and mate- 
rials to aid the States in their recruiting and information programs. 

The purpose is to acquaint young men of America with the oppor- 
tunities available to them to fulfill their military obligations and serve 
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their country in either the Army National Guard or the Air National 
Guard. The basic objective is to create an atmosphere in which the 
unit recruiter in the States can work effectively. It is the local unit 
recruiter in the State, who, by personal contact, must sell a man on 
enlisting in the National Guard. 

Guardsmen must attend service schools and their training must be 
fitted into their employment and other civilian activities. It is a 
necessity, therefore, that employers, customers, family and friends 
understand the purpose and the importance of the National Guard 
and that they assist the guardsmen to discharge their military 
obligations. 

A continuing informative program is required. Though nation- 
wide in scope, the information and recruiting program of the National 
Guard Bureau is conducted on a minimum budget. 


FiscaL YEAR 1961 REQUEST 


The fiscal vear 1961 “Operations and maintenance, Army National 
Guard”’ budget request is $157 million of which $131.1 million will 
provide for the operation and maintenance of equipment and facilities 
for the training of the units, and $25.9 million for Army National 
Guard NIKE missile battalions engaged in the active Air Defense of 
the United States. This budget provides $5.7 million increase to 
support five additional operational NIKE battalions, from 1544 to 2044 
to the end of fiscal 1961, and a net decrease of $0.4 million in other 
programs. 

BupGEeT PROGRAMS 


The O. & M. Army National Guard 1961 budget program request 
of $1.6 million for “‘Command and management,” $2.3 million for 
“Training” and $6.1 million for ‘Materiel’ are at the same operating 
level as fiscal 1960. 

The fiscal 1961 supplies and repair parts program of $14 million 
is $0.6 million below the fiscal 1960 program, and reflects a reduction 
in spare parts and in requirements for Department of Army publica- 
tions. A slight increase is provided for petroleum, oil, and lubricants. 

The fiscal 1961 Army technican program, less air defense tech- 
nicians, is at the same dollar level as the fiscal 1960 program and pro- 
vides $91.7 million for 16,969 man-years of employment at an average 
man-year cost of $5,403. This includes cost of paying Army-Air 
Force wage board increases authorized through fiscal 1959. 


PROGRAM INCREASES 


The requirement, for travel, transportation, and for repair and 
utilities in fiscal 1961, is $15.4 million for a net increase of $0.2 million 
over fiscal 1960. The gross increases for these items, total $0.9 million 
which are offset by reductions of $0.7 million. 

The increases are in opening, operating and closing costs of Federal 
and State camps used for National Guard field training and additional 
repair and utility costs at National Guard facilities including minor 
extension, modification and alteration of armory facilities, made 
necessary by changes in organization. 

The decreases largely reflect reductions in transportation costs 
incident to the transfer and exchange of equipment in connection 
with the reorganization of the Guard. 
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The fiscal 1961 air defense program of $25.9 million is an increase 
of $5.7 million and reflects the training, personnel, and operating costs 
i essary to provide 5 additional operational NIKE battalions during 
fiscal 1961 for a total of 2014 battalions. Included is an increase of 
1,123 man-years required for the expanding air defense program for 
a total of 4,282 man-years for fiscal 1961. 


SUMMARY 


The Army National Guard is continuing to improve the manage- 
ment of its assets and to develop more economical and efficient oper- 
ations in supply and maintenance activities. Maintenance shop man- 
ning has been realined to increase the percentage of production per- 
sonnel, which should decrease our backlog in maintenance. Financial 
inventory accounting has greatly improved our warehouse and supply 
activities. 

Improved internal controls are under study with a view to effecting 
further improvements in our financial management, thereby securing 
maximum support from the funds appropriated by the Congress. 

Unit training supporte d by the “Operation and maintenance, Army 
National Guard” appropriation will assure an Army National Guard 
with a continued enhanced mobilization readiness, and will provide for 
the programed growth of Army National Guard NIKE units partici- 
pating jointly with the Active Army in the air defense of the United 
States. 

That concludes my prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 


TECHNICIAN PROGRAM PROBLEM 


Senator Cuavez. That was a very nice statement, gentlemen. 
Are you having any problems in connection with the technician pro- 
gram from the standpoint of forced release of personnel as a result of 
wage board and similar pay raises not contemplated at the time of the 
formulation of the budget? 

General McGowan. We are having very serious difficulties in the 
technician program both in the Air National Guard and in the Army 
National Guard. They have been pointed up this vear to more seri- 
ous degree than my previous 4 vears in the Bureau. 

If the chairman wished, knowing of the interest of this committee 
from other vears in the technician program, I could read from some 
notes on this in about 2 minutes. 

Senator Cuavez. I wish vou would at this point. 

General McGowan. The difficulties with this program had their 
beginnings in fiscal year 1958 because during that vear vehicles, tanks, 
guns, and similar heavy equipment increased by 40 percent over the 
preceding year, which is an annual trend since World War II. 

Mr. Frazier has a chart which might indicate the trend in equip- 
ment. This might show that 1 Army technician maintains on the 
average 47 wheeled vehicles; 13% tracked vehicles; 200 radios; 1.6 
helicopters. 

The second chart I had in mind to show you was this one here. 
This will show that in fiscal 1958 our equipment increased 40 percent 
whereas the technicians showed no increase at all in that year but 
leveled off and then has dropped off progressively each year since. 

(The charts referred to follow:) 
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13.5 TRACKED VEHICLES 







200 RADIOS 





47 WHEELED VEHICLES 
1.6 HELICOPTERS 
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ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


TRENDS 


PERCENT PROGRAM INCREASES SINCE KOREA 
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TRAINING TECHNICIANS AT BATTLE GROUP LEVELS 


For fiscal 1959 we were cut 200 authorized spaces and man-years, 
also with the advent of unit training throughout the National Guard 
in fiscal 1959 these higher levels of training required the National 
Guard Bureau to provide for the first time 350 training technicians 
at battle group and higher levels. 

With respect to fiscal 1960 the Congress a year ago, as the Senator 
will recall, increased the budget cost by $2 million to a total of $89.9 
million with the purpose of providing for fiscal 1960 the same man- 
years that were provided in fiscal 1959 which was 17,500 man-years 
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However, actual average pay costs which had developed while the 
budget was under consideration and while the appropriations were 
being considered, exceeded the cost used when the budget was prepared 
and when the National Guard last testified a vear ago before this 
committee. As the chairman will appreciate, the increases do not 
become immediately apparent as they arise but become apparent only 
as subsequent reports are received. Consequently, although the 
Congress provided, the Senate and the House provided all the funds 
then indicated as necessary to keep the program in fiscal 1960 at the 
same level as in fiscal 1959, the increased cost prevented that object 
being attained. 

INCREASED COST PER TECHNICIAN 


The average cost per technician increased from $5,138 to $5,403 per 
technician. This shortage per technician of $265 produced a program 
dollar shortage of $2.7 million and resulting man-vear loss of 500. 

Now the National Guard Bureau in an endeavor to reduce the 
impact of this transferred $1.8 million from other budget programs 
which reduced the man-year loss. However, another difficulty arose 
when by Bureau of the Budget, Department of Defense direction, 
the National Guard oe was compelled to pay, effective the begin- 
ning of this fiscal vear, fiscal 1960, those wage board increases which 
had been granted in fiscal 1959 and which, as the committee is aware, 
have hitherto not been budgeted under the budget rules in effect and, 
consequently, could not be provided for by this committee at the time 
we appeared before you a year ago. This increased cost was slightly 
less than $2 million and produc ed approximately a 250-man-vear loss. 
In consequence, for fiscal 1960 the National Guard Bureau has been 
able to fund to the States in support of their technicians program only 
96 percent of the dollar requirements to meet the cost of their author- 
ized technician positions. 

An illusory facet of the National Guard Bureau technician program 
is the changed relationship of man-year cost to authorized positions, 
producing in fiscal 1960 a loss in authorized positions of 184 but a 
reduction in man-years of 531. 


INCREASED FUND NEEDS OF NATIONAL GUARD 


I could insert a table to show this increasing imbalance from fiscal 
1958 through 1961, Consequently, if this situation is to be corrected 
by the Congress in fiscal 1961, the National Guard Bureau is in need 
of help. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


ARNG technician program, BP 7500 


1958 1959 1960 1961 
Positions authorized... _- 18, 082 | 17, 870 17, 686 | 17, 686 
Difference_._____- Si awdeke pages aig | 212 | 184 | 0 
Man-years. -- a : = : 17, 708 | 17, 500 | 16, 969 | 16, 969 
Difference....__---_-_-. eax te ae ate: | 208 531 | 0 
| 
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WAGE BOARD INCREASES 


Senator CHavez. To what extent? 

General McGowan. Well, sir, the Wage Board increases which will 
be granted during this fiscal year, which must be met next year, 
which were not considered in the budget, will be approximately $2 
million in round figures. It is impossible to determine that exactly 
and as a matter of fact, it might be a part of wisdom on the part of 
Congress if they were prov ided to earmark them for that sole purpose 
and for no other. 

Senator CHavez. That is right. They are liable to use them for 
something else? 

General McGowan. That is right, sir. With respect to the restora- 
tion of the man-year losses this year which have been excessive, that 
represents a cost of about $3 million. So there is a lot of money 
involved and of course a large number of people throughout all the 


States. 
EQUIPMENT SHORTAGES 


Senator CHavez. Now, General, on page 4 you referred to shortages 
of items of equipment that will adversely affect training and mobiliza- 
tion readiness. Have you placed a monetary value on those items? 

General McGowan. On our shortages? 

Senator CHAveEz. On the shortage of items of equipment that will 
adversely affect the training and mobilization readiness. 

General McGowan. We have not, sir. If General Traub thought 
that was possible we would try to get that figure from the Army. 

Senator Cuavez. I wish you would. 

General Traus. We will try to make a proper insertion in the 
record. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Army National Guard equipment requirements are included in the Department 
of the Army letter, dated February 9, 1960, submitted to the chairman of the 
Senate Subcommittee on the Department of Defense Appropriations which listed 
weapons, ammunition, and other major items of equipment needed to expedite 
the modernization of the Active Army and those high priority Reserve com- 
ponent units which would immediately be called to Federal service in the event of 
mobilization. The equipment in this list totals $928 million. 

(The list referred to appears on p. 111.) 


SOURCE OF EQUIPMENT 


Senator CHavez. Now, vou certainly made an original request. 

General McGowan. Sir—— 

Senator CuHavez. In the mechanics, how do you go about it? 

General McGowan. They are furnished from the Army inventory, 
and the Army has always been very generous and supported our needs 
with the equipment in their own inventory. These things have not yet 
appeared in the Army inventory to the degree that ‘they meet the 
Army’s needs. 

Senator Cuavez. Will you place in the record a list of the items 
that vou have referred to, items in which there are shortages? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir; we shall do that, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. Gentlemen, I was going to raise that precise 
point that the chairman just referred to about your shortage of equip- 
ment. I am somewhat amazed at this because I recall recently the 
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President asked for about $2 billion in military aid for our allies 
abroad. I am just wondering if the National Guard does not have a 
rating equal to the foreign militar v forces? 

Are you Phe ow considered a second-rate military organization? 

General McGowan. Well, I would like to say, sir-——— 

Senator DworsHak. Are you just temporary soldiers? 

General McGowan. We have a very definite place in the mobili- 
zation requirements of the Army. In fact, units of the National 
Guard will be employed overseas with the second group of Active 
Army divisions that are deployed overseas in any future emergency. 

Senator CHAvEz. No matter how well trained the boys are, if you 
don’t have the equipment what are you going to do? 


NEED FOR EQUIPMENT FOR TRAINING 


Senator DworsHak. How do you train them without the equip- 
ment? 

General McGowan. I would like to illustrate it by this. We do 
have a number of armored personnel carriers, many M-75’s and 
M-59’s; but not sufficient. The Army has now under procurement, 
as the Senator may recall, new M-113 armored personnel carriers 
which, when the Army’s ‘needs are satisfied, will come into our 
inventory as well. The same is true with the latest self-propelled 
artillery. We can provide adequate training in the meantime but, as 
the Senator states, when we deploy in support of the Active Army 
we must have at that time the best possible equipment. 

Senator DworsHak. Do you think you are in better shape to get 
this needed equipment if we designated the National Guard as a part 
of the NATO military forces in E urope? 

General McGowan. With an unusual display of modesty I would 
like to state, sir, 1 am not competent to comment on that question. 

Senator DworsHak. Of course, I intended to be somewhat face- 
tious, because personally I resent the treatment which the National 
Guard receives; and whether it be from the Pentagon or from a higher 
source I think it is about time that these insults which are heaped 
upon our Reserve components vear after year should be discontinued 
and instead some real encouragement should be given to the young 
men of our country to take an appropriate and highly desirable 
interest in military training and the military defense of our country. 

General McGowan. We appreciate the Senator’s support of the 
Guard. I would like to say that our relations with the Active Army 
have never been better than they are today, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. If that implies the fact that vou are satisfied 
or that you are estopped from making any additional requests, | 
presume we should terminate our interest in it. But so far as 1 am 
concerned, I think it is the responsibility of Congress, and particularly 
this subcommittee, to see that the National Guard is given full 
recognition and an opportunity to function effectively. 

General McGowan. What it indicates, Senator Dworshak, is that 
the modernization of the Army as a whole has to proceed. 

Senator DworsnHak. I understand that is necessary abroad, too, 
but I don’t see why any priority should be given to our allied military 
forces over our National Guard. That is the very point I am trying 
to make. 
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Senator Cuavez. Now, General, your trouble has not been with the 
Army or with the Defense Department but with the Budget Bureau. 
Isn’t that more or less correct? That is where your trouble is, not 
with the Army? 

General McGowan. Not with the Army; no, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. That is right. 


APPORTIONMENT OF FUNDS 


General McGowan. I would like to say we have found an increasing 
awareness of our problems at the defense level. We generally have 
this fisca! year, unlike earlier fiscal years, have had apportioned to us 
in the operation and maintenance and personnel field practically all 
the money appropriated by the Congress. 

Senator CHavez. I notice the young man has a chart up there that 
tells a tale. Have you a smaller one that you can insert in the record? 

General McGowan. We can insert this in the record. The 100- 
percent line shows training requirements. The horizontal bars indi- 
cate the degree to which we have attained that. Under ‘‘“Transporta- 
tion”’ is included these armored personnel carriers that I mentioned; 
under “Signal,” the radar, and so on: under “Ordnance,” the new 
tanks and other items. 

Senator Cuavez. I think that would be valuable to have in the 
record. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 
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COMMITTEE RECESS 


Senator CHavez. Thank you very much. 

General McGowan. Thank you, sir. 

Senator CHAvez. We stand in recess until Tuesday at 10. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p.m., Friday, February 26, 1960, the sub- 
committee recessed, to reconvene Tuesday, March 1, 1960.) 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
1961 


ib- 


TUESDAY, MARCH 1, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 1224, 
New Senate Office Building, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Chavez, Ellender, Saltonstall, and Dworshak. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
ALASKA COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. E. F. COOK, DEPUTY CHIEF SIGNAL 
OFFICER, ACCOMPANIED BY MAJ. GEN. DAVID W. TRAUB, COMP- 
TROLLER OF THE ARMY; M. C. WEST, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO 
COMPTROLLER, SIGNAL CORPS; T. A. RIVERE, PROGRAM DIREC- 
TOR, SIGNAL CORPS; C. W. DiFALCO, OFFICE OF CHIEF SIGNAL 
OFFICER; AND MAJ. GEN. R. S. MOORE, ASSISTANT TO THE COMP- 
TROLLER, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Program and financing 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
| 


Program by activities: 
Direct obligations: | 
1. Construction of radio, telephone, telegraph, and 


cable systems. - $1, 296, 156 $686, 000 
2. Operation and maintenance of the system____......| $5, 658, 634 5, 676, 000 6, 314, 000 
Total direct obligations : : 5, 658, 634 | 6, 972, 156 | 7, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: 1. Operation and maintenance 
of the system. _- : - il 6, 394 
Total obligations. _- isi _| 5, 665, 028 6, 972, 156 7, 000, 000 
Financing: | 
Unobligated balance brought forward__- : r — 58, 593 —621, 156 
Advances and reimbursements from | | 
Other accounts ‘ ‘ —3, 432 | 
Non-Federal sources (44 Stat. 576; 61 Stat. 501) 4 — 2, 962 
Unohligated balance carried forward 621, 156 
Unobligated balance no longer available s 50, 903 
New obligational authority ‘ 6, 272, 100 6, 351, 000 7, 000, 000 


New obligational authority: 


Definite F ? 5, 667, 200 5, 676, 000 7, 000, 000 
Indefinite _. 604, 900 675, 000 
Appropriation. . ; 6, 272, 100 6, 351, 000 | 7, 000, 000 
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Object classification 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estiraate 


Total number of permanent positions 587 607 685 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 2 

Average number of employees 553 552 649 
Number of employees at end of year 600 607 685 
Average GS grade and salary 4.8 $4,550/4.7 $4,535 | 4.5 $4, 498 
Average salary of ungraded positions | $7, 945 $7, 421 $8, 140 


Direct obligations: 
01 Personal services: 


Permanent positions $2, 903, 141 $2, 823, 280 $3, 340, 310 
Positions other than permanent | 11, 938 “ 
Other personal services 342, 990 | 339, 720 385, 690 
Total personal services-- 3, 258, 069 | 3, 163, 000 | 3, 726, 000 
02 Travel_- s | 96, 047 | 146, 000 146, 000 
03 Transport: ation of things | 57, 383 | 68, 000 68, 000 
04 Communication services 1, 271, 220 | 1, 256, 000 1, 313, 000 
05 Rents and utility services__. 261, 536 | 295, 000 295, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction_. 9, 568 10, 000 10, 000 
07 Other contractual services 135, 818 588, 000 295, 000 
08 Supplies and materials | 358, 726 322, 000 254, 000 
09 Equipment. 40, 412 944, 656 661, 500 
11 Grants, sub sidies, and contributions 160, 899 | 176, 000 228, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities | 4, 868 
15 Taxes and assessments. - ; | 4, O88 3, 500 3, 500 
Total direct obligations co 5, “” , 6, 972, 156 7, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: 08 Supplies and materials , 394 | 
Total obligations______- 5, 665, 028 6, 972, 156 | 7, 000, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. The committee will come to order, please. 

General Cook, we are happy to see you. We will be glad to hear 
from you. 

General Cook. Mr, Chairman and members of the committee, the 
Alaska Communication System was authorized by Congress on May 
26, 1900, to meet the requirement for military communications in 
Alaska. 

The operation and maintenance of this system since its establish- 
ment has been the responsibility of the U.S. Army Signal Corps. ‘To- 
day this system provides telephone and telegraph and leased wire serv- 
ices and teletype for both military and civilian users throughout the 
State of Alaska. 

Furthermore, its facilities are the vital link of communications in 
the State of Alaska and between Alaska and other States and countries. 

It is part of an integrated communication network that connects 
all military and other vital communications systems in this area and 
provides, moreover, the only voice and record long-distance or toll 
communication for the general public within the State of Alaska and 
between Alaska and the other States. 


COLLECTIONS FROM USERS 


Moneys collected from commercial users under established tariffs 
ure deposited as miscellaneous receipts in the U.S. Treasury. 

For the military and other Federal agencies, all services are pro- 
vided without charge under this appropriation. 

Senator Cuavez. Let me get straight on that. You collect charges 
for communications ¢ 

General Cook. Yes, sir. 
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Senator CHavez. Where does that money go to? 
General Cook. Miscellaneous receipts, U.S. Treasury. 
Senator Cuavez. It does not go back to the services / 
General Cook. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. All right, you may continue. 


ESSENTIAL NATURE OF FACILITY 


General Coox. To illustrate the essential nature of this specific 
facility which I am discussing, its integration with other military 
and Federal systems, and the distances involved, I invite your atten- 
tion to the map on which is shown the stations and facilities of the 
Alaska Communication System. From Seattle to Unalaska is rough- 
ly the distance from New ‘York to San Francisco. 

The red dots indicate the Alaska Communication System-operated 
switchboards or interconnection points. 

Senator CHavez. What is that, generally—telephone ? 

General Cook. No, sir; that is telephone and telegraph. 

Senator Cuavez. Your red dots? 

General Coox. Yes, sir. The red lines are the long lines owned and 
operated by the Alaska Communication System. 

Senator Cuavez. Now, is that private operation, or Government 
operation ? 

General Cook. Government operated, sir. 

These lines provide the vital link with the tactical and other mili- 
tary long lines operated by the U.S. Air Force which are shown in 
green, the Federal Aviation Agency lines which are shown in blue, 
the Alaska Railroad lines shown in black, the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. lines shown in brown, and the long lines owned by the 
Canadian Government and/or Canadian companies are shown in 
yellow. 

Senator CHavez. Now, let me see the black—the railroad lines. 
Where do you go?’ From Anchorage to Fairbanks? 

General Cook. To Seward, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. What about Anchorage to Fairbanks? Is there 
not a railroad there ? 

General Cook. There are also railroad lines there, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Now, that other city—Whittier—is there a rail- 
road there ? 

General Cook. Yes, sir; that goes on to Seward. 

Senator Cuavez. Proceed. 

General Cook. During peak periods of the current fiscal year, the 
Alaska Communication System facilities have been and are saturated 
due to the unprecedented increase in traffic. It has been necessary 
to take emergency action during the past and current fiscal year to 
provide certain additional key facilities. 





UTILIZATION OF RECEIPTS 


In accordance with the authorization of Congress, funds in the 
amount of $604,900 equal to 15 percent of the commercial receipts 
of fiscal year 1959, and $675,000, equal to 15 percent of the estimated 
receipts of fiscal year 1960, are being utilized to provide essential 
operating toll positions and terminal equipment at strategic points 


on the system. 
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Obligational authority of $7 million is being requested for opera- 
tions during fiscal year 1961. This represents approximately the 
same level of funding as for fiscal year 1960, as shown below: 

Expansion of the system, fiscal year 1960, $1,296,156; fiscal year 
1961, $686,000. 

Operation and mi mmneanion of the system, fiscal year 1960, $5,676,- 
000; fiscal year 1961, $6,314,000. 

Total, fiscal year 1960, $6,972,156; fiscal year 1961, $7 million. 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


Senator Cuavez. Just one moment. You are requesting $7 million 
obligational authority ? 

General Coox. Y es, Sir. 

Senator CuHavez. What is the reason for that ? 

General Cook. That is the same amount of funding we had in 
fiscal year 1960 for the operation of the system, sir, and 1s considered 
to be the absolute minimum required for its operation. 

Senator CHavez. How does the railroad operate ¢ 

General Coox. The railroads, sir / 

Senator Cuavez. That is right. 

General Cook. I cannot answer that question, sir. With respect to 
the communication facilities and the reason for showing the Alaska 
Railroad lines, we rent certain lines from the Alaska Railroad, sir. 
Beyond that I am not familiar with the operation—railroad operation. 

Senator CHavez. You mean the communication ? 

General Cook. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Where does the $7 million obligational authority 
come into the picture as far as communications ? 

General Coox. It takes care of the operation of the system, sir, of 
the Alaska Communication System as shown by the red dots. 

Senator Cravez. You need that much money to continue the sys- 
tem; is that it / 

General Cook. At the barest minimum, sir. 


NO QUORUM POINT OF ORDER 


Senator Evtenper. Mr, Chairman, I hate to interrupt this meeting, 
but I wish to make a point of order that a quorum is not present. 

Senator Cuavez. I do not think it is applicable to this committee. 

Senator ELLEeNpeER. It is, sir, under the rules we have adopted. 

If witnesses are sworn, the chairman and two are sufficient, but in 
the event the witnesses are not sworn, then a minimum of one-third 
of the membership of the committee is required to constitute a quorum. 

I suggest that the clerk of this committee send for the rules and place 
in the record at this point those rules which are applicable. 

Senator Cuavez. I would not mind. You know, I have the kindest 
feeling for my colleague from Louisiana, but I feel that our work 
should carry on. 

I have no interest momentarily in what is going on in the Senate. 
I know how I am going to vote. But I would like to carry on com- 
mittee work. 

Senator ELLenper. Senator, I would like to be present for this 
testimony and I would also like to have the opportunity of interrogat- 
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ing the witnesses, but I cannot under the circumstances. I must be 
on the floor for 24 hours beginning at noon today. I spent half the 
night in the Senate listening to the debate and I just cannot be in 
two places at the same time. 

All Lask of you, sir, is that you adhere to the rules. 

Senator Cuavez. Well, I try to enforee—— 

Senator ELLENpDeER. The rules are clear on this point. 

Senator Cuavez. Well, I do not understand them that way. With 
all due respect to the Senator from Louisiana, I would like to carry 
on committee work. 

Senator ELLenper. [ would like to, also. 

Senator Cuavez. You could read the hearings. 

Senator ELLenpeER. That is not the point. I would also like to have 
the opportunity of interrogating the witnesses. I will raise this same 
point before the full committee. 

Senator CHavez. If that is the way you feel about it, it is all right 
with me. I will not worry about it. 

Senator ELLenper. I know you want to carry on the work of the 
committee under the rules. You want to do that? 

Senator Cuavez. That is right. 


OBJECTION TO CONTINUATION OF HEARINGS 


Senator ExLenper. It is my privilege, then, to object, and I do. 
I will send for the rules so that you can read them; and, if you wish, 
to get a quorum—— 

Senator Cuavez. Do you want to stop the work of the Defense De- 
partment? We will have to appropriate for the Defense Department, 
irrespective of what happens on the bill now pending. 

Senator ELLeNper. We will do that in due course, I hope. The 
educational debate will not last forever, I hope. 

Senator CHavez. I hope not. 

Senator ELLENpER. Until it does end, however, or some satisfactory 
conclusion can be reached, I cannot be in two places at the same time. 

Senator CHAvez. You cannot be in two places and you do not want 
to stop Government, Senator. 

Senator ELLeNpeEr. It is unfair to hold hearings when the Senator 
knows I cannot be here. As the Senator knows, I have been a very 
diligent attendant at these hearings. 

Senator Cuavez. You certainly have, and I appreciate it. I want 
you here because you are a good Senator. You take interest in what 
is going on and I am for you. 

Senator ELLENDER. I appreciate the Senator’s kind remarks. But 
the chairman of this subcommittee certainly does not want to violate 
the rules of this committee. 

Senator Cnavez. I do not want to violate anything—certainly not 
the sensibility of the Senator from Louisiana. 

Senator Ettenper. If the Senator feels that way he should adjourn 
this subcommittee. 

Senator Cuavez. I am not going to adjourn it until I know that 
I have to. 

Senator Ertenper. All right,then. Get the rules, Mr. Clerk. 
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Senator Cuavez. The Senator has raised a point of order that we 
do not have a quorum. I still think that we ought to appropriate 
money for the Defense Department. 

Senator ELLENvER. I agree with the Senator, but, certainly there 
cannot be an appropriation bill—— 

Senator Cuavez. Iam not going to take part in the political expe- 
diency of what is going on in the Senate now if I can help it. Either 
on your side or my side. 

Senator ELLenber. It is not a question of political expediency. 

Senator CHAvez. Yes, it is. 

Senator ELLeNper. No, it is not. It is a question of at this time 
of abiding by the rules of the committee. 

Senator Cuavez. Not the rules of the committee. You want to be 
over there to take part in the filibuster , and I am for you. Iam not 
taking issue on that at all. That is no reason why we should not 
proc eed to listen to the men telling us about the communications in 
Alaska. 

Senator ELLenper. But all Senators who are members of this com- 
mittee are entitled to listen, and I want to do just that, but I cannot, 
because the Senate is in session. 


SENATE RULE XXV ON QUORUM 


Senator SatronstaLut. Mr. Chairman, I have been reading the rules 
after listening to the Senator from Louisiana, Senator E llender, and 
rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the Senate, which is the rule con- 

cerning committees, states ‘that each standing committee and each sub- 
committee of any such committee is authorized to fix a lesser number 
than one-third of its entire membership who shall constitute a quorum 
thereof for the purpose of taking sworn testimony. 

In other words, it is my belief that one member of the committee on 
the subcommittee, if the witness is sworn, can constitute a quorum or 
constitute a subcommittee for taking sworn testimony. 

Senator E.ienper. As I understand the rules, a subcommittee is 
permitted to hold hearings provided at least a third of those assigned 
to this subcommittee are present. 

That means in the case of this subcommittee since we have 19 mem- 
bers, as I recall, 7 members must be present in order to hold a legal 
hearing. 

REQUIREMENT FOR SWEARING OF WITNESSES 


On the other hand, if the witnesses are sworn, then only three mem- 
bers are necessary. That is my understanding of the rules, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. I will read from the minutes of the full com- 
mittee meeting of May 17, 1950. There were present at the time Sen- 
ators McKellar, Hayden, Thomas, Russell, McCarren, Maybank, El- 
lender, Kilgore, Robertson, Gurney, Ferguson, Wherry, ¢ ‘ordon, Sal- 
tonstall, Young, Knowland, Chapman, and Stennis. I read: 

Sworn testimony before a committee or subcommittee. 

Senator McKellar read to the committee a letter from Senator Hayden, chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules and Administration of the Senate, with respect 


to the fixing of a quorum of committees and subcommittees. In accordance with 
the amendment to rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the Senate, agreed to in 
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the Senate on February 1, 1950, the committee agreed on a voice vote to fix at 
three the number of members of the full committee as a quorum for the purpose 
of taking sworn testimony and at one the number of members of the subcom- 
mittee constituting a quorum to take sworn testimony. 

The Senate on February 1, 1950, adopted Senate Resolution 180 
which amended rule XXV. The amended portion reads: 

3. (a) Except as provided in paragraph (0) of this subsection, each standing 
committee, and each subcommittee of any such committee, is authorized to fix 
the number of its members (but not less than one-third of its entire membership) 
who shall constitute a quorum thereof for the transaction of any business as 
may be considered by said committee, subject to the provisions of section 133(d) 
of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946. 

(bo) Each standing committee, and each subcommittee of any such committee, 
is authorized to fix a lesser number than one-third of its entire membership who 
shall constitute a quorum thereof for the purpose of taking sworn testimony. 

I think that what you had in mind would be in order. 

Senator ELLENpER. That is if you want to swear the witnesses. 

Senator Cuavez. That is right. 

Senator ELLENDER. Swear them, then. ask is that you follow 

Senator ELLENDER. Swear them, then. All I ask is that you follow 
the rules. 

Senator CuHavez. We are just as strong for rules and law and order 
in the United States as anyone from any State. 


SWEARING IN OF WITNESSES 


Senator ELLENpDER. Let us have it done according to the rules, and 
I will have no objection. 

Senator Cuavez. All right. 

(To the witness:) Stand up and be sworn. 

Senator SatronstaLt. Will you gentlemen hold up your right 
hand ? 

Do you swear that the testimony you will give to this committee 
shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God ? 

(Thereupon, Generals Cook and Traub, Messrs. West, Rivere, 
DiF alco, and General Moore, were duly sworn. ) 

Senator CHavez. You may proceed, sir. 

General Cook. Yes, sir. 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


My last sentence was that the obligational authority of $7 million 
is being requested for operations during fiscal year 1961. 

This represents approximately the same level of funding as for 
fiscal year 1960, as shown on the table. 

The decrease of approximately $600,000 for expansion of the system 
is offset by increased personnel costs for operations. 

For example $40,000 have been included to cover the Federal Em- 
ployees Health Benefits Act of 1959 and the balance for 97 additional 
man-years required for telephone operators and maintenance tech- 
nicians. These operators are needed to man the additional operating 
positions now being procured. 
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MAINTENANCE OF LINES AND FACILITIES 


The maintenance technicians, who replaced military personnel, are 
required for the maintenance of approximately 900 miles of open 
wire lines and station facilities. 

So we are maintaining and operating the Alaska communication 
system on a hand-to- mouth basis by simply replacing the most critical 
wornout and obsolete equipment and providing « ‘ompatible equipment 
for the connecting link between the improved Air Force communica- 
tions to the north with the commercial communications to the south. 

A minimum of $686,000 will be required for this purpose in fiscal 
year 1961. This will provide— 

A. Urgently needed connections for compatibility with other 
military long line communications by the installation of high- 
speed telegraph equipment totaling $304,000 ; 

B. Necessary incoming selectors, outgoing trunks, and asso- 
ciated telephone equipment totaling $276,000 ; 

C. Reliable interconnections at Palmer, amounting to $33,000; 

D. Radio equipment to permit reliable voice communications 
to military and commercial vessels in the Northern Pacific, Bering 
Sea, and the Arctic Ocean waters will require $73,000. 

All of the above facilities must be provided in fiscal year 1961 to in- 
sure the continuity and reliability of military as well as commercial 
traffic. 

LEGISLATIVE PROPOSAL 


As you gentlemen are aware, on February 23, 1959, the Secretary of 
. = . . 


Defense submitted a legislative proposal to Congress : 


To authorize the disposal of the Government-owned long lines communica- 
tion facilities in the State of Alaska. 

This proposal, H.R. 4879, was referred to the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. No hearings have yet been held, as far as I know. 

However, I should like to emphasize the point that, assuming the 
disposal is authorized by the present Congress, 2 or 3 years will be 

required to complete the sale and to transfer the system to a com- 
mercial purchaser. 

Senator ELtenper. Have we had a bona-fide offer? 

General Cook. We have had several offers, sir. These have not 
been predicated on a fixed price, sir, because a complete inventory of 
the system has not been taken. 

Senator ELLenper. I assume it would have to be a negotiated con- 
tract ? 

General Cook. Yes, sir. 

Beginning fiscal year 1962, and until the disposal of the system, 
increasing budgets will be necessary just to keep pace with the in- 
creasing ‘communication requirement. Early action on H.R. 4879 
will ¢ larify the planning for the future. 

In the meantime, it is the Army’s responsibility to run the Alaska 
Communication System. 


COMPLETION OF CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 


No request for new obligational authority for construction of build- 
ings, quarters, or utilities is being submitted this fiscal year; however, 
as pointed out in the summary statement of the Comptroller of the 
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Army; $50,000 in direct obligations will be incurred during fiscal 
year 1961 to permit completion of projects previously author ized and 
begun in fiscal year 1960. 

This concludes the highlights of the Alaska Communication Sys- 
tem requirements for fiscal year 1961. With the assistance of my 
staff, I shall be glad to answer any questions, gentlemen. 

Senator Cuavez. In order that we might get the picture better, 
will you tell us what is the communication system in Alaska ? 


SECTIONS OF COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 


General Coox. As shown on this chart, sir, the communication sys- 
tem in Alaska consists of several, shall I say, bits and pieces. 
(The chart referred to faces this page.) 


SALE OF LINES TO PRIVATE ENTERPRISI 


General Cook. First, we have the green lines extending from the 
far north for the BMEWS project. 

Senator CHavez. What do they do? 

General Coox. The White Alice project, I am sorry. 

Senator Cuavez. What isthe function ? 

General Coox. The functions of these is to bring intelligence in- 
formation to the U.S. Government. 

Senator ELLenper. Are those green lines the ones that would be 
sold ¢ 

General Cook. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenper. The ones in green ¢ 

General Cook. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. To private enterprise / 

General Cook. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. All right. 

General Cook. These lines connect to the lines in red which are now 
a part of the Alaska Communication System, sir. These lines, too, 
would be sold. 

Senator Cuavez. What are the functions of the red lines at the 
moment as far as the military is concerned ? 

General Cook. They h: indle the militar y communications in Alaska, 
sir, and they also handle all the civilian communications in Alaska. 

Senator Cuavez. How do you divide the problem as between civilian 
communications and military communications and how do you ad- 
just the costs ? 

General Cook. The circuits themselves are integrated. We charge 
the civilian users in accordance with established tariffs. We do not 
charge any military users. 

Senator Cuavez. The military duty isa matter of course 

General Cook. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHavez. But you do take care of civilian necessities ? 

General Cook. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. There you charge according to the rate ? 

General Cook. The established tariff ; yes, sir. 

Senator ELLeNper. Are those lines in green on poles or are they 


buried ? 
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TROPOSPHERIC SCATTER RADIO COMMUNICATION 


General Coox. Most of them are tropospheric scatter, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. What? 

General Coox. Tropospheric scatter. A form of radio communica- 
tion. 

Senator ELLENpER. No lines? 

General Cook. No, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. How about the ones in red ? 

General Coox. A considerable portion of that is pole lines, sir. 


COMMUNICATIONS BETWEEN ANCHORAGE AND PALMER 


As a matter of fact, one item which I mentioned, the $33,000 for 
improved communications between Anchorage and Palmer, is to re- 
place 40 miles of pole lines which habitually give us trouble due to 
its being located in the Knik River Valley which is susceptible to 
severe storms every spring. We want to replace that 40 miles of pole 
line with a radio system, sir. 

Going further to the south, sir, these red lines now join to both the 
yellow lines of the Canadian-owned systems and also to our own !ines 
further to the south around Juneau and in turn these join to the 
A.T. & T. cable at Ketchikan which extends back into Seattle, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Where is Ketchikan on the map ? 

General Coox. Here, sir | indicating]. 

Senator CHAvez. From there you go to Seattle? 


General Cook. Yes, sir. 
CABLE SYSTEMS 


Senator CHavez. What is the system there? 

General Cook. That is a cable. 

Senator CuHavez. A cable? 

General Coox. Yes, sir: A.T. & T.-owned cable. 

Senator Cuavez. Are there any questions? 

Senator Dworsnak. Isthat cable to be sold, too, General ? 
General Coox. No, sir; that cable belongs to the A.T. & T. and 





TOTAL OPERATING EXPENSES 


Senator SaLTonsTALL. General, you show $6,314,000 for operating 
expenses. How much do you get in from the commercial lines to off- 
set that, if anything? 

General Cook. We estimate $4.6 million, sir, for fiscal year 1961. 

Senator SartronsTati. So that the total expense, including the 
capital expense, will be two million four to run the system ? 

General Coox. Total expense of the Government; that is correct, 
sir. 

Senator SatronstaLu. The total expense of the Government will be 
two million four? 

General Cook. Yes, sir. 


BMEWS LINE 


Senator SatronsraLu. That includes the cost of the BMEWS line? 
General Cook. No, sir; that is under an Air Force appropriation. 
Senator Sattronsta.u. That is what I thought. 
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Do you operate the BMEWS line as an agent of the Air Force? 

General Cook. No, sir. The BMEWS line is not yet in operation, 
sir; however, it will tie into our system at certain junction points. 
Neither do we operate the White Alice system, sir. 

Senator SaLTonstTaLL. Does the BMEWS system pay the Army any- 
thing for where it ties into the commercial to your red system ? 

General Cook. No, sir; this is considered a military communica- 
tion. There is no charge over our circuits for military communica- 
tions. 

Senator SautonsTauL. Is that included in this two million four? 

General Cook. Yes, sir, military communications are included in 
the $2.4 million. 

Senator SAtronsTautt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator CHaAvez. Senator Dworshak ? 

Senator DworsHak. I have no questions. 

Senator ELLenper. Mr. Chairman, off the record ? 

Senator Cuavez. All right. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. 

General Cook. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator CHavez. Colonel Lee. You are next. 


NATIONAL Boarp FOR THE PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE 


STATEMENTS OF COL. JOHN K. LEE, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, NA- 
TIONAL BOARD FOR THE PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE; 
ACCOMPANIED BY MAJ. GEN. D. W. TRAUB, DIRECTOR OF ARMY 
BUDGET, OCA; LT. COL. SIDNEY C. CARPENTER, ASSISTANT 
EXECUTIVE OFFICER, NATIONAL BOARD FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF RIFLE PRACTICE; CARL R. BAUMAN, BUDGET AND FISCAL 
OFFICER, NATIONAL BOARD FOR THE PROMOTION OF RIFLE 
PRACTICE; AND MAJ. GEN. R. S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO 
THE COMPTROLLER, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Program and financing 


| 
1959 actual |1960 estimate 1961 estimate 


—_——— — —_—__—-—— -—___- — —— ——— oe 





Program by activities: National headquarters, marksmanship | | 
training, and competitions (total obligations) | $298. 649 $300, 000 
| 


: : ; ; - $300, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available_- . 1,351 |. |. id ali teh ee 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) peice 300, 000 300. 0CO 300, 000 


| 
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Object classification 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions a ; : 17 20 20 
Average number of all employees ; 17 19 19 
Number of employees at end of year______._..-_-.- de iite 17 20 20 
Average GS grade and salary- -- ae Lied tceuent ae. Saree) el $4, 564 | 5.1 $4. 677 
01 Personal services 
Permanent positions ; a - $80, 327 | $88, 799 $89, 141 
Other personal services. -.............-.-- aes aces 312 701 359 
Total personal services en ealnnin = re 80, 639 89, 500 89, 500 
02 Travel. : ; ‘ a . 62, 181 64, 000 | 62. 500 
03 Transports ation of things : Pons ae c ae 2, 252 3, 500 8, 500 
04 Communication services e 5 is 7 963 700 1, 000 
GT GCEROr COMITRCETIR! BOT TION ko 6c ce cik cn cccci cece cccuccucdcca! 21, 043 20, 000 23. 700 
08 Supplies and materials_....____- Saks Sa ae 62, 035 | 59, 500 62, 000 
09 Equipment.___- Sutthewseeas ie 64, 186 57, 000 52. 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. .................-.-. 5, 110 | 6, 800 5, 800 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities._.....__- woesconssnte] 240 |- 
Total obligations_.................---- Rees 298, 649 300, 000 300, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator SALToNnsTALL. Will you gentlemen stand, please, and hold 
up your right hands? 

Will you swear that this testimony you will give to this committee 
shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God ? 

The Wirnesses (in unison). I do. 

Senator CHavez. Colonel Lee, you may proceed with your 
statement. 

Colonel Ler. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, this is my 
first appearance before this committee and I am here to present the 
annual request for funds to support the civilian marksmanship train- 
ing program. 

Senator CuHavez. May I interrupt? Senator Hayden, who is very 
devoted to rifle practice, cannot be here because of other Senate busi- 
ness. As you know he is much interested in this appropriation. 

Colonel Ler. I understand, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. You may proceed. 


OBJECTIVES OF NATIONAL BOARD 


Colonel Ler. As executive officer of the National Board for the Pro- 
motion of Rifle Practice, I represent a Board of 25 members who are 
appointed by the Secretary of the Army, as representative of the 
Armed Forces, i including the Reserve components, the National Rifle 
Association, and the civilian population of the country at large. 

The a tives of the National Board are— 

To coordinate civilian marksmanship training with that of 
the ‘Armed Forces; 

2. To provide the means for extensive marksmanship training 
for the maximum number of able-bodied U.S. citizens who would 
be subject to active military service in time of national 
emergency ; 
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To provide the means for continuous annual requalification 
firing for all individuals who have already received marksman- 
ship instruction so that these skills already developed either on 
active military duty or in civilian rifle clubs and schools will be 
mé a ained at the highest levels; and 

To provide the means for local, regional, State and National 
rifle and pistol matches as a part of an integrated competitive 
marksmanship program that develops specialized marksmanship 
skills and identifies those individuals who are best qualified to in- 
struct in the finer points of marksmanship. 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


The training program of the National Board is conducted through 
civilian shooting clubs scattered throughout the United States. The 
actual instruction is given by “ee instructors trained in the 
Board’s program and that of the National Rifle Association. 

These instructors are volunteers who gave their time and experience 
as a public service. 

In most instances the firing is done on ranges owned and maintained 
by the individual clubs. Because of these factors, the cost to the 
government of conducting the program is low compared to the poten- 
tial value. 

As a result of the support received, the program has made substan- 
tial gains during the past several years, and has a total of 267,167 
enrolled participants as of December 31,1959. Of this total 57 percent 
are in the age group of 12 to 18 years. 

The budget request before you provides $300,000 for conduct of 
the Board’s training program, the same as approved by the Congress 
for this activity in fiscal year 1960. 

Although there will be an increase in clubs in fiscal year 1961, the 
Board with the same total grant will be able to give approximately 
the same support as last year to each club by decreasing the funds for 
nonexpendable property for the national matches. 


AUTHORITY TO PROVIDE AMMUNITION 


The authority to provide ammunition for this program on a non- 
reimbursable basis from stocks of the Department of Defense, in 
the same manner as has been done for the past several years, is pro- 
posed in section 628 of the general provisions. 

In conclusion, let me point out that even in this day of advanced 
weapons and technology great reliance is still placed upon the in- 
ae soldier. The ‘ability of this soldier to use his individual 

sapon to defend himself and destroy the enemy is a vital part of our 

ietccnal preparedness, just as it always has been throughout our 
history. 

The small arms training of civilians is relatively inexpensive, but 
is definite preparation for their worthwhile use in our national defense 
in time of emergency. 

That completes my prepared statement, sir. 
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CAMP PERRY HOUSING 


Senator Cuavez. Colonel, I am deeply interested as a member of 
the Senate in the rifle practice. Now, what about Camp Perry. What 
is the situation with reference to the housing and the utilities? Are 
you satisfied with them? I want you to tell us now. 

Colonel Ler. Yes, sir; I shall attempt to. Camp Perry, Ohio, is 
owned by the State of Ohio. It is a National Guard property. The 
housing there I feel is inadequate to our needs. I might point out 
that this housing, sir, is housing generally of the type used by the 
competitors. It is housing that has been in existence several years. 
They are wooden frame buildings generally. 

I would like to point out that these houses are in m: ny cases small 
buildings that were originally constructed during World War II for 
use of prisoners of war who were located at Camp Perry. 

Does that answer your question, sir? 

Senator Cuavez. Yes, it does. As a whole, as I understand it, the 
housing could be improved ? 

Colonel Ler. Very much so. 

Senator Cuavez. Now the Government, itself, unless through the 
National Guard, could not do anything about it ? 

Colonel Ler. That is correct. That is not federally owned property. 

Senator Cuavez. So it would be up to the State of Ohio then ? 

Colonel Ler. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. They do come from all over the country to rifle 
practice at Camp Perry ? 

ORIGINAL REQUEST 


Colonel Ler. Yes, sir. We had people from probably every State. 

Senator Cuavez. You are asking now for $300,000. Was that your 
original request ¢ 

Colonel Ler. No, it was not, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Tell us what your original request was ? 

Colonel Ler. The original request was for $501,000, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Eventually the Budget Bureau approved $300,- 
000 ? 

Colonel Ler. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Am I correct in that ? 

Colonel Ler. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. 

Are there any questions? 

Senator SALTonstauu. I have no questions. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Dworshak ? 

Senator Dworsnak. What did you have in this fiscal year? 

Colonel Ler. The same amount, $300,000. 


RESERVE AND GUARD FORCES IN PROGRAM 


Senator Dworsuakx. Of those who participate in this program, 
what percentage consist of personnel of the Reserve Forces, and what 
percentage would be civilians who have no connection with the guard 
or Reserve Forces, breaking it into two categories. Just an estimate. 

Colonel Ler. I can estimate that about one-third of the total is 
civilians. 
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Senator Dworsuak. Two-thirds | 
Colonel Lex. Two-thirds would be military, including the Reserves. 
I can’t for the moment break that out for you. 





AVAILIBILITY OF AMMUNITION 


Senator CuHavez. Colonel, one more question. With reference to 
ammunition, has the Department of the Army taken steps to be sure 
that ammunition will be available in this item for 1961? 

Colonel Ler. Yes, sir. May I refer to General Traub here to answer 
that question, sir. 

General Traus. Mr. Chairman, in the procurement of equipment 
and missiles appropriation for 1 1961, there is provision for ammunition 
for the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice in com- 
parable amounts to those which were provided in 1959 and 1960. When 
I say comp: rable, in 1961 the amounts are somewhat greater than the 
amounts in 1959 and 1960. 

I will provide for the record a complete tabulation. 

Senator Cuavez. Including 1960? 

General Travs. Including 1959, 1960, and 1961. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Match ammunition to be provided from Army resources furnished the National Board 
for the Promotion cf Rifle Practice for fiscal year 1959, and estimated for fiscal 
years 1960 and 1961. 





























Fiscal year Caliber | Quantity Type } Cost Source 
phn cirenmmmaneniaiarant ed — a einai — nei inci 
De cinieesitiediontunn ste sly ~ 22 | 25, 000, 000 | Service.._....-..-- -| $200,000 | Procurement. 
. 30(M72) 1, 500,000 | Match grade... 210, 000 Do. 
.38 | 10, 000 |__..- G0issi3 al 650 Do. 
. 45 | 450, 000 |---- Tt Sa eeee | 35, 000 | Stock. 
BORO scxes: ee es ateenspend eee ee ee 
WORD: 34s-b--- 20s dee . 22 | 29, 000, 000 | Service-- Sad ---| 240, 700 | Procurement. 
. 30(M72) 1, 500, 000 | Match grade_- 247, 500 | Do. 
. 38 | 20, 000 }____. Saas | 1.120 Do. 
. 45 450, 000 |._.-..do__--_ 40, 500 | Stock. 
ately. iacs--63 od hawecstet Lapis s hisaienisibiibdonntndah ts NOE 
ee . 22 32, 000, 000 | Service sont | Procurement. 
30(M72) | 1,650,000 | Match grade.- - Do. 
38 | 35, 000 a Do. 
. 45 550, 000 | «ii we | 49,, 500 Do. 
| | snag 





LG kwe aeae ee anit ile } j 591, 45 


The balance of the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice require- 
ment for fiscal years 1959 and 1960 were furnished from U.S. Air Foree and 
Navy stocks. It is assumed that the same procedure will be followed in fiscal 
year 1961. 


AMMUNITION FROM OTHER SOURCES 


General Traus. These amounts provided from Army resources do 
not meet entirely the requirements of the National Board for the Pro- 
motion of Rifle Practice, but the balance, it is assumed, will be fur- 
nished from Air Force and Navy stocks as they have been in the 
past. 

Senator CHAvez, I see. Who takes advantage of the rifle practice, 
the boys that they send from the individual States, State universities, 
high schools? Can you tell us that, Colonel Lee? 

51184—60——41 
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Colonel Lez. Yes, sir. We don’t identify them as a State univer- 
sity team as they come to the national matches. We have people 
from all walks of life, some are youngsters of high school age. They 
may be 14 years or older—14 years is the requirement. 

Senator Cuavez. ‘That is the requirement ¢ 

Colonel Ler. For the national matches. 

Senator CuHAvez. So they could be from high school; they could be 
from a university ? 

Colonel Ler. ea sir. 

Senator Cuavez. And they are the ones that go to Camp Perry ? 

Colonel Ler. That is right, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. And have rifle practice? 

Colone] Ler, That is right, sir. 

Senator SatronstaLL. May I ask one question ¢ 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. 


TYPE OF RIFLE USED IN TRAINING 


Senator SaLronsTaLu. You have a new rifle now, the M-14? 

Colonel Ler. Yes, sir. 

Senator Satronstrauu. Do you give training in that rifle? 

Colonel Ler. That is not yet a part of our program, sir. The mili- 
tary rifle that is now in use at the national matches, and will be for 
possibly some several years yet, is the M-1. 

Senator SatronstaLu. That is the old Springfield ? 

Colonel Ler. The Garand, sir, the M-1. 

Senator SattonsTaL.. As opposed to the M-14? 

Colonel] Lzr. Yes, sir. Now as the M—14 becomes universal through- 
out the service it is anticipated then that it will be used in our program. 

Senator Sauronstauu. The training is done with the modern rifle 
as opposed to the old Springfield ? 

Colonel Le. That is true, sir. The old Springfield is not used at 
our national matches which are sponsored by the Board. They are 
used in some of the National Rifle Association matches as are any guns 
in certain matches, 

Senator SaLronsTaLL (presiding). Colonel, have you anything 
more to say ¢ 

Colonel Ler. I have not, sir. 


CAMP PERRY PROBLEM 


Senator Satronstautu. The clerk asked me to inquire, Colonel, at 
Camp Perry, is there any remedy for the situation at Camp Perry? 

Colonel Lez. Did you ask is there any remedy for it, Senator? 

Senator SaLronsTALL. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Ler. Yes, sir; there is a proposed remedy that is sponsored 
by the Board. That remedy would be, sir, that Camp Perry be leased 
by the Federal Government. Under such an arrangement, by leasing 
it for a period of 25 years as proposed by the Board, it would be 
possible for us then to do certain developments and improving the 
housing that the chairman of the committee has mentioned. 

I should like to identify a portion of the additional sum in the 
budget that was deleted that was proposed to be used for that purpose. 

Senator Satronstauu. In other words, the additional amount you 
ask for, for this year, isto improve the facilities ? 
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Colonel Ler. Not the entire amount. Of that total of $201,000 that 

ras deleted, $150,000 was identified as money to be used in the lease of 
Camp Perry, Ohio, for the first year of a 25-year lease. Thereafter, 
it 1s expected that $150, 000 will be spent for this purpose during e: ich 
of the next 3 years and $50,000 per year during the remaining 21 
rears of the lease. 

Senator SALronsTALL. Thank you, sir. 

Colonel Lex. Thank you, Senator Saltonstall. 


W orK1NG CapiIraAL FunpDs 


Senator Sarronsratu. The next subject is the working capital 
funds. General Traub, who is your witness ? 

General Travus. Yes, sir; we are prepared, sir, to either insert the 
statements in the record, to brief them, or to have them read in their 
entirety. 

Senator SatronsTALL. As the chairman has suggested and I will do 
it in his absence, I ask unanimous consent that “the w orking capital 
fund statements be put in the record without reading. 

General Travus. We will do that. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF CoL. J. C. CONINE, OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
. LOGISTICS 


THE ARMY STOCK FUND 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Col. J. C. Conine, Chief of 
the Stock Fund Branch in the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, 
Department of Army. I am responsible for the general management of the 
supply and financial aspects of the Army stock fund in accordance with the law 
and Department of Defense and Army regulations. 

The purpose of this presentation is to review— 

(1) The authority, objectives, scope, and organization of the stock fund; 

(2) The fiscal year 1960 peacetime operating program ; 

(3) The significant features of the Army program for managing the stock 
fund in fiscal year 1961; and 

(4) The status of mobilization reserves. 

The Army stock fund was established under the authority of the National 
Security Act of 1947, as amended in 1949. It is organized as a single assign- 
ment of responsibility for management of consumable supplies and for manage- 
ment of cash generated for replenishment of supplies that are sold to consumer 
fund accounts. As such, it is designed to promote improved supply management. 
Purchases must be carefully planned to correspond to consumer demand and cash 
available from sales. In addition, mobilization reserve stocks of consumable 
materials and supplies that are financed through the stock fund are protected 
or reserved for the use for which they are intended. Any diversion of these 
mobilization reserves to meet current needs requires reimbursement from current 
operating appropriations. This permits procurement for replacement. 

It is estimated that the Army stock fund will have a financial investment of 
$5.290 billion as of June 30, 1960, and encompass 665,000 line items. It is or- 
ganized into 15 divisions with primary management and control through chiefs 
of technical services. Divisions of the stock fund include single manager assign- 
ments for clothing and textiles, and subsistence. On January 1, 1960, the Sec- 
retary of the Army was assigned the single management of military general 
supplies, which include hand tools and administrative and housekeeping supplies. 

This will be introduced on a time phased basis, and is not included in the stock 
fund portion of the President’s budget. Generally speaking, the Army stock fund 
includes those items for which there are fairly uniform recurring demands. Thus 
the stock fund includes such items as repair parts, items of clothing, subsistence, 
and petroleum products. The fund excludes major items of equipment such as 
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aircraft, tanks, vehicles, and artillery. The management of these inventories 
is extended vertically through the technical service operating divisions to whole- 
sale depots in the continental United States, and to 69 stations for subsistence: 
19 stations for clothing and equipage; general supplies and petroleum products: 
and 23 stations for medical-dental supplies. All divisions are extended to five 
oversea commands. 

A very important test that the Army is conducting, and which is mentioned 
in the President’s budget, occurs in this area. It concerns a different method 
of management of the fund at nine additional posts, camps, and stations in 
the 3d Army area. This is known as the Zone of Interior installations division 
aand is operated as a retail station stock fund and managed through the U.S, 
Continental Army Command and 3d U.S. Army in lieu of the vertical manage. 
ment through the technical services. Dependent upon the results of this test a 
determination of continuation, extension, or elimination of this type of manage- 
ment will be made. 

The Department of Defense has stated that the Department of Army should 
take action for the transfer of centrally procured aircraft and missile parts not 
now stock funded to the Army stock fund, not later than fiscal year 1962. 

I will next describe the current fiscal year peacetime operating program. 

First, let me illustrate how we finance our inventory. Flow of money is shown 
in that portion of the chart identified by diagonal markings, and flow of materiel 
identified by the portion that is crosshatched. The picture of a bank represents 
our stock fund cash of $527 million on June 30, 1959. Just to the right of the 
bank is the first regulatory valve. This is our annual program as included in 
the budget before you. In fiscal year 1960, we were authorized obligations of 
$2.180 billion to flow from this bank to buy materiel. 

Through national inventory control points, the Army’s technical service chiefs 
direct procurement of materiel within the obligational authority available. Dis- 
tribution of the materiel bought is directed by this same management system. 

Commanders worldwide use the appropriated fund resources allotted to them 
for the management of their commands. Their decisions in the utilization of 
such funds involve the requisition of materiel against the Army supply system. 
In fiscal year 1960, it is planned they will apply $2.545 billion toward the pur- 
chase of materiel for their operational needs. Appropriated consumer funds 
are utilized to pay for this materiel. The accounts in the stock fund bank are 
thus reimbursed, through the various appropriated funds as shown in the center 
of the chart such as “Military personnel, Army appropriation,” and “Operations 
and maintenance, Army appropriation.” 

Stock fund inventories contain materiel in long supply generated during World 
War II and the war in Korea. A large quantity of these stocks have been sold 
to troops and, since they represent long supply have not been replenished. As 
indicated on this chart, during 1960, we plan to receive from operations $2.545 
billion, while we plan to buy $2.180 billion, a buy of $365 million less than our 
receipts. By selling more than we buy, the Army generates additional cash for 
the working capital of the stock fund. In fiscal year 1960, $281 million of this 
eash has been drained off through the Treasury into the “Military personnel, 
Army appropriation.” 

So much for the fiscal year 1960 program. I will now review the significant 
features of the Army’s planned management of the stock fund during fiscal year 
1961, as outlined in the budget before you. 

(1) The Army stock fund expects to attain $286 million of net negative ex- 
penditure in fiscal year 1961. Stated in another way, collections to the fund are 
programed to exceed disbursements by $286 million. This amount should be 
realized from receipts of $2.542 billion against which we plan to purchase only 
$2.256 billion. This difference of $286 million reflects our best estimate of the 
net effect of (1) the continued drawdown of inventory without replacement: (2) 
the reinvestment in current stocks necessary to meet our operating requirements 
and (3) some additions to mobilization reserve inventory. 

A second significant feature of our management is to obtain optimum utiliza- 
tion of available assets and to reduce them to the minimum consistent with 
effective supply operations. As stated in the budget before you, during the 3 
fiscal years shown therein, actual and forecast reductions to inventory should 
result in a decrease of $2.797 billion. This reduction includes sales from peace- 
time stocks without replacement, disposal of excess and donations in accordance 
with the law. 
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As was indicated on the chart, a management result from programing the sale 
of stocks without replacement, is the generation of cash over and above current 
operating requirements. This is the third feature of our fiscal year 1961 man- 
agement to be discussed. This budget provides for the transfer of $260 million 
to the “Military personnel, Army,” appropriation in fiscal year 1961. The re- 
maining cash on hand will be necessary to finance current operating require- 
ments, the introduction of consumable type wissile and aircraft repair parts into 
the fund, and a part of the mobilization reserve deficiencies. 

This brings me to the last topic of my presentation, the status of stock fund 
mobilization reserve inventory. Materiel support of the Army’s equipment inven- 
tory also requires a considerable inventory of those recurring supplies, repair 
parts, and consumables, as well as the major items themselves. Such secondary 
items and repair parts are purchased through the stock fund mobilization pro- 
gram. Our stock fund mobilization program provides for the support of new 
equipment now in or entering the supply system, such as weapon parts for the 
M-14 rifle; vehicle parts for the new family of trucks, and armored vehicles in- 
fra-red detector and viewing equipment; toxic protective clothing for missile 
handlers, and repair parts for communication and radar equipment. We have 
not procured an appreciable amount of reserve stocks during the past few years. 
Many of our assets are items which support older types of equipment, and for 
many of the newer types we have none. 

In fiscal year 1959, the Army was able to procure for the stock fund approxi- 
mately $75 million in assets toward this mobilization reserve. In fiscal year 
1960, the Army was authorized to procure $175 million toward this deficit. These 
combined assets, if realized, would have resulted at the end of fiscal year 1960 in 
an appreciable improvement in the stock fund mobilization reserves. However, 
as previously stated by Maj. Gen. Traub, Director of the Army Budget, only $30 
million in fiscal year 1960 is now being programed for such usage and results 
from the need to utilize those expenditures formerly planned for improvement of 
the mobilization reserve stocks for other urgent programs within our fiscal year 
1961 budget guidance. 

Therefore, our program now authorizes obligations of $30 million and $35 
million for fiscal year 1960 and fiscal year 1961, respectively, as shown in the 
President’s budget. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, the fiscal year 1961 Army stock fund budget 
represents our best efforts to present a well-balanced program to meet the re- 
quirement for effective management of the Army stock fund. It also provides 
for a minor improvement in our mobilization reserve asset position. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my presentation. 





STATEMENT BY COLONEL JAMES M. Iria, OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF 
FOR LOGISTICS 


ARMY INDUSTRIAL FUND 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Colonel Illig, Chief of 
the Command Program and Budget Division in the Office of the Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Logistics. I will cover the program of the Army industrial fund. 
This presentation is informational in nature. It is not a request for money. 


Nature of the Army industrial fund (AIF) 


The Army industrial fund is a revolving fund established in 1950 by the Sec- 
retary of Defense pursuant to the authority given to him by section 405 of the 
National Security Act of 1947, as amended. The fund provides working capital 
to finance, on a reimbursable basis, research and limited production of various 
goods and services needed by the three military departments and other Gov- 
ernment agencies at such industrial-type and commercial-type installations and 
activities designated by the Secretary of Defense. Each Army installation or 
activity chartered under the industrial fund is capitalized, in the form of cash 
and inventories of raw materials and supplies, in an amount sufficient to finance 
the volume of business which it is scheduled to perform. Land, plant and 
capital equipment used in operations of the activities financed under the indus- 
trial fund are not capitalized under the fund. Such items are financed by 
separate appropriations and are not charged to customers. 

The costs incurred for labor, materials, and overhead are financed from the 
installation’s industrial fund. These costs are accumulated against the orders 
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for the work being done, and, when the work is completed or periodically as 
work progresses, the customer activities, principally Army, Navy, and Air Force 
appropriation accounts, are billed on a cost basis for the product or services 
furnished. The appropriation accounts reimburse the fund, or in other words, 
pay the bill. The installation’s industrial fund is replenished in this way and 
is made available for the initial financing of new orders. 

Thus, each activity operating under the industrial fund is reimbursed, based 
upon orders received and accepted, for the costs of goods and services furnished, 
with the objective of maintaining the working capital established in the fund. 
However, it should be pointed out that, unlike private firms, not all costs are 
included in the price of the end product or service sold. Costs pertaining to 
military pay and allowances and to depreciation on Government-owned plant 
and equipment are not paid from industrial funds and not charged to customers, 
These unbilled costs are recorded statistically, however, and included in com- 
parative analyses of charges for like commodities procured from commercial 
contractors. 


Objectives of the Army industrial fund 


The principal objectives of the Army industrial fund are to provide working 
*apital and to improve the management and financial control of the Army’s in- 
dustrial and commercial type activities to include the following: 

(1) To provide managers of industrial and commercial type activities with 
the financial authority and flexibility required to procure and use manpower, 
materials, and other resources effectively : 

(2) To establish one uniform financial management system for commercial 
and industrial type activities of the same category ; 

(3) To control costs in line with workloads actually generated by customer 
orders: 

(4) To create “buyer-seller” relationships between industrial and commercial 
type activities and those agencies which budget for and order the end products 
or services in order to provide incentives for efficient management: and, 

(5) To enable ordering agencies to budget and account on an “end-product” 
basis, the same as when buying from private contractors. 


Activities under the fund 

Currently, the Army has 28 activities under the Army industrial fund with 
programs amounting to $598 million for fiscal year 1959 and estimated to total 
$754 million in fiscal year 1960 and $692 million in fiscal year 1961. These 28 
activities consist of 6 ordnance and 2 chemical arsenals, 2 ordnance and 3 chemi- 
eal proving grounds and research activities, the Army Ordnance Missile Com- 
mand, 3 transportation terminal commands, 9 depot manufacturing and main- 
tenance divisions, 1 pictorial center and 1 defense printing service. 

The six ordnance arsenals perfo1.a research, development, industrial engi- 
neering and pilot and limited manufacturing activities with respect to guided 
missiles, artillery, small arms, ammunition and special weapons. These arsenals 
account for about 43 percent of all Army industrial fund sales. The increase 
from $258 million in fiscal year 1959 to $269 million estimated for fiscal year 
1960, and $272 million estimated for fiscal year 1961, reflects the increased em- 
phasis on the standardization and modernization of small arms and the de- 
velopment of atomic warhead systems for rocket-propelled missiles. 

On July 1, 1959, the industrial fund charter of Redstone Arsenal at Hunts- 
ville, Ala.. was broadened to finance the internal operating costs of the Army 
Ordnance Missile Command Headquarters, the Army Ballistic Missile Agency, 
the Army Rocket and Guided Missile Agency, as well as those of Redstone 
Arsenal. The missions of the Army Ordnance Missile Command include priority 
projects in the research, development, production and logistical support of mis- 
sile weapons systems and the performance of scientific projects for other Gov- 
ernment agencies. Costs amounting to $66 million in fiscal year 1959 cover 
those incurred by Redstone Arsenal alone prior to its merger into the Missile 
Command and account for about 11 percent of all Army industrial fund sales. 
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The $198 million program estimated for fiscal year 1960 covers all the activities 
of the command under the fund. The estimate of $126 million for fiscal year 
1961 reflects the Bureau of the Budget forecast of the effect of the transfer, as 
proposed, of a portion of the workload of the command to the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration. 

The ordnance proving grounds and research activities account for about 12 
percent of Army industrial fund sales. These activities are performed by a 
proving ground which is engaged primarily in research, development, and test- 
ing of ordnance materiel, and by laboratories which specialize in research and 
development work on fuzes. The program increase from $69 million for fiscal 
year 1959 to $75 million for fiscal year 1960 and to $74 million for fiscal year 
1961 is due to a backlog in work for the Advanced Research Project Agency and 
the Defense Support Agency. 

The two chemical arsenals produce and load hazardous chemical materials 
not suitable for commercial manufacture. These arsenals generate 2 percent of 
industrially funded sales. Production currently is confined to support of re- 
search and development, and maintenance of standby plant and equipment. 
The program totaled $13 million for fiscal year 1959 and is estimated to be 
about $15 million for fiscal year 1960 and $26 million for fiscal year 1961. Pro- 
duction will be increased in 1960 and 1961. In addition, a backlog of essential 
maintenance carried over from prior years is included in the expected pro- 
gram increase for fiscal year 1961. 

The chemical proving grounds and research activities are concerned with 
work on chemical and biological warfare agents, delivery systems, and protec- 
tive items, and account for 10 percent of all Army industrial fund sales. Chemi- 
cal research and development operations are expected to continue at the 1959 
level. However, higher prices for labor and material increase the costs of 
the program from $60 million in fiscal year 1959 to $67 million in fiscal year 
1960 arid retention at that level in fiscal year 1961. 

The three transportation terminal commands plan, regulate, and control the 
export and import movement of personnel and cargo through civilian and 
Army waterfront terminals on the Atlantic, Pacific and Gulf coasts. These op- 
erations generate 15 percent of all industrially funded sales. Program costs 
are expected to decrease from $92 million in fiscal year 1959 to $89 million in fis- 
cal year 1960 and $87 million in fiscal year 1961 in line with the anticipated 
decline in cargo movement. 

Depot manufacturing and maintenance is performed at nine activities located 
at six Army depots. Eight activities restore equipment to combat readiness 
through repair and rebuild and include two quartermaster maintenance divi- 
sions, an ordnance maintenance shop, three engineer maintenance shops, a 
signal maintenance shop, and a railroad repair shop. In addition, one activity 
manufactures special and odd-lot clothing and textiles, and another provides 
defense printing service. These operations account for about 5 percent of all 
Army industrial fund sales. The program is estimated to increase slightly from 
$32 million in fiscal year 1959 to about $33 million in fiscal years 1960 and 1961. 
The estimates do not include the activities under consideration for coverage 
under the Army industrial fund. 

The Army Pictorial Center procures, produces, processes, and distributes mo- 
tion pictures, filmstrips, recordings, and television programs on military train- 
ing, orientation, and education. The sales in this category comprise about 2 
percent of all industrially funded operations. Operations are expected to be 
at about the same level in fiscal years 1960 and 1961 as in fiscal year 1959. 
The decrease in program costs from $9 million in 1959 to about $8 million in 
1960 and 1961 is the result of excluding the financing of contractual procurement 
from the industrial fund. 

The following tabulation, which will be inserted in the record, sets forth the 
name, principal missions, customers and customer accounts, and date of activa- 
tion of the 28 activities under the Army industrial fund: 
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Army industrial fund installations and activities } 





Name Principal mission | Customers and customer accounts Date of 
activation 
| 
a reenact 
1, Utah General De- Printing service. --.------ 4 Army (operation and mainte- | July 1,1950 
pot, Defense nance); Navy; Air Force; In- 
Printing Service ternal Revenue. 


(quartermaster) 
Ogden, Utah.? 


2. Picatinny Arsenal Research, development, in- | Army (procurement of equipment | July 1, 1951 
(ordnance), dustrial engineering, reno- and missiles; research, develop- 
Dover, N.J. vation, and pilot and ment, test, and evaluation; 


limited manufacturing of 
ammunition, explosives, 
and atomic munitions, 


operation and maintenance); 
Navy; Air Force. 


3. Rocky Mountain Manufacture and loading of | Army (procurement of equipment Do. 
Arsenal (chemi- hazardous chemical ma- and missiles; operation and 
cal), Denver, terials. maintenance); Navy; Air Force. 
Colo. 

4, Philadelphia Quar- | Manufacture of special or- | Army (stock fund; operation and Do 
termaster Depot ders of clothing and tex- maintenance; procurement of 
(Manufacturing tiles. equipment and missiles; re- 


Division) Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


search, development, test, and 
evaluation; military personnel; 
National Guard); Navy; Air 
Force; Marine Corps. 


5. Pine Bluff Arsenal Manufacture and loading of | Army (procurement of equipment | July 1, 1952 


(chemical) hazardous chemical and and missiles; operation and 
Arsenal, Ark. biological materials. maintenance); Navy; Air Force. 
6. Dugway Proving Research, development, and | Army (procurement of equipment | July 1, 1953 
tround (chemi- testing of chemical and and missiles; research, develop- 
cal) Dugway, biological warfare agents. ment, test, and evaluation; 
Utah. operation and maintenance); 


Navy; Air Force. 


7. Diamond Ordnance | Research and development | Army (procurement of equipment | Sept. 27, 1953 
Fuze Laboratories on fuzes ineluding some and missiles; operation and 
(ordnance) Wash- industrial engineering. maintenance; research, develop- 


ment, test and evaluation); 
Navy; Air Force. | 

Army (proevrement of equipment | Mar. 1, 1954 
and missiles; research, develop- 
ment, test and evaluation; oper- 
ation and maintenance); Navy; 
Air Force. 


ington, D.C. 





8. Watervliet Arsenal Research and development, 
(ordnance) Water- indystrial envineerine, re- 
vliet, N.Y. build, and pilot and lim- 

ited manufacturing of ar- 

tillery cannon and some 
smaller caliber weapons. 


9. Springfield Armory | Research, development, in- | Army (procurement of equipment | Do, 
(ordnance) dustrial engineering, re- and missiles; research, develop- | 
Springfield, Mass. build, and pilot and lim- ment, test and evaluation; oper- | 


ation and maintenance); Air | 
Force, 


ited manufacturing of 

small arms and automatic 

aircraft guns. 

10, Frankford Arsenal Research, development, in- 
(ordnance) Phila- dustrial engineering, re- 
delphia, Pa. build, and pilot and lim- 

ited manufacturing of ar- 

tillery and small arms 
ammunition and fire con- 
trol items. 


Army (procurement of equipment | May 1, 1954 
and missiles; research, develop- 
ment, test, and evaluation; oper- 
ation and maintenance); Navy; | 
Air Force. | 





11. Rock Island Arsenal | Research, development, in- MB isin : Do. 
(ordnance) Rock dustrial engineering, re- | 
Island, IIl. build, and pilot and lim- 
ited manufacturing of 
light and medium field 
artillery carriages and 
rocket launchers. | 
12. Watertown Arsenal | Research, development, tn- | Army (procurement of equip- Do. 
(ordnance) Water- dustrial engineering, re- ment and missiles; research, 
town, Mass. build, and pilot and lim- development, test, and evalua- 


tion; operation and mainte- 


ited manufacturing ofanti- € 
nance); Navy; Air Force. 


aircraft and heavy artil- 
lery carriages. 


13. Richmond Quarter- | Repair and rebuild of air | Army (stock fund; operation and | July 1, 1954 





master Depot type items (parachutes, maintenance). 
(maintenance) air drops, etc.) and other 
Richmond, Va.? 3 quartermaster type equip- 
ment (forklift trucks, mo- 
bile baths, vans. etc.). 
14. Utah General Repair and rebuild of quar- | Army (stock fund; operation and Do. 
Depot, Quarter- termaster type items such maintenance); Navy; Air Force. 
master Mainte- as tractors, forklift trucks, 
nance Division, kitchens, etc. 


a 





Ogden, Utah.? 
See footnotes at end of table. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18, 


19. 


24. 


25. 


bir 


yn 


1950 


1951 


1952 


1953 


1953 


1954 


1954 


1954 
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Army industrial fund installations and activities \—Continued 








| tion; operation and mainte- 
| nance); Navy; Air Force. 
16. Atlantic Transpor- Plan, regulate, and control | Army (military personnel; opera- 


oO i 
Name Principal mission Customers and customer accounts | Date of 
ered activation 
a 
15. Fort Detrick Research, development,and | Army (procurement of equip- | June 1, 1955 
(chemical), Fred- testing of biological muni- | ment and _ missiles; research, 
erick, Md. tions. | development, test, and evalua- 
| 
| 
tation Terminal movement of personnel tion and maintenance; military 
Command (trans- and cargo through water- construction); Navy; Air Force; 
ortation) Brook- front terminals. military assistance program. 
yn, N.Y. | 
17. Pacific Transporta- |__--. Oa cuctsiadascagdcadasscewey WU a wiiscnicaihien cenbiiviccatiadabieme July 1,1956 


tion Terminal 
Command (trans- | 
portation) Fort | 





Mason, Calif.4 | | | 
(San Francisco, | | | 
Calif.). 
18. Gulf Transporta- we Army (military personnel; opera- | Do. 
tion Terminal tion and maintenance; military 





Command (trans- construction); Navy; Air Force; 
portation), New | military assistance program. 
Orleans, La.4 } 

19. Army Pictorial Produce, process, procure, | Army (procurement of equipment | Mar. 1, 1957 
Center (signal), store, and distribute mo- | and missiles; research, develop- | 
Long Island tion pictures, film strips, ment, test, and evaluation; op- | 
City, N.Y. recordings on military | eration and maintenance; Na- | 

training and education. | tional Guard); Navy; Air Force; | 
Marine Corps; military assist- 


| ance program; Department of 
| Commerce; Department of 











Treasury; Department of State. | 
20. Army Chemical Research, development, | Army (procurement of equipment | July 1, 1957 
Center (chemi- manufacturing, and depot and missiles; research, develop- | 
cal), Edgewood, maintenance of chemical ment, test, and evaluation; 
Md. warfare agent. operation and maintenance); | 
Navy; Air Force. 
21. Aberdeen Proving Testing of ordnance ma- | a oe Sccatelals be-all eas Sept. 1, 1957 
Ground (ord- teriel, ballistic research 
nance), Aberdeen, | and ammunition surveil- 
Md. ; lance. 
22. Utah (transporta- | Repair and rebuild of rail- | Army (operation and miainte- | Apr. 1, 1958 
tion shop), road equipment and roll- | nance); Air Force. 
Ogden, Utah.2 | ing stock. | 
23. Utah (engineer Repair and rebuild of engi- | Army (operation and mainte- Do. 
shop), Ogden, | neer type items such as nance; stock fund); Navy; Air 
Utah,? | heavy cranes, generators, Force. 
ete. | 
24, Atlanta (engineer aA? eA ee | Army (operation and mainte- | May 1, 1958 
shop), Forest nance; stock fund); Air Force. | 
Park, Ga.? 
25. Atlanta (ordnance | Repair and rebuild of auto- | Army (operation and mainte- | Do. 
shop) Forest | motive equipment such as nance; procurement of equip- | 
Park, Ga.? 5 | jeeps, trucks, ete. | ment and missles; stock fund). 
26. Marion (engineer Repair and rebuild engineer | Army (operation and mainte- | June 1,1958 
shop), Marion, type items such as cranes, | mance; stock fund); Air Force. | 
Ohio. | tractors, pumps, etc. | 
27. Lexington (signal | Repair and rebuild of elec- | Army (operation and mainte- | July 1, 1958 
shop) Lexington, | tronic communications | nance; stock fund | 
Ky. equipment. 
28. Army Ordnance | Research, development, pro- Army (procurement of equipment | July 1,1959 
Missile Com- duction and logistical sup- and missiles; research, develop- | 
mand, Redstone port of missile weapons | ment, test, and evaluation; | 
Arsenal, Ala.® systems, and _ scientific operation and maintenance; | 
projects for other Govern- military construction); Navy; | 
ment agencies. Air Force; National Aeronautics | 
and Space Administration; Ad- 
vanced Research Projects | 
Agency; Defense Atomic Sup- | 
port Agency. 








1 Army Printing Service at St. Louis, Mo. (The Adjutant General) i installed Nov. 1, 1951, and deactivated 
Sept. 30, 1958. Fort Worth Quartermaster Depot (maintenance) de: ucti vated Feb. 1, 1955. 

2 No. 1 (Printing Service) and Nos. 13, 14, 22, 23, 24, and 25 (general depot maintenance operations) com- 
bined under 1 bulk charter on Jan. 20, 1959. 
i. Jeffersonville quartermaster shop (maintenance) closed out and consolidated with Richmond, Mar, 

, 1958. 

4 Nos. 16, 17, and 18 (transportation terminals) combined under 1 bulk Transportation Terminal Com- 
mand charter, May 1, 1957. 

5 The ordnance depot maintenance mission at the Atlanta General Depot is being phased out during 
the period November 1959 to June 1960. 

®§ Replaces Redstone Arsenal charter issued Mar. 29, 1954, 
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Future plans for extension of Army industrial fund 

The Army is now reviewing the results of an evaluation of the operations at 
the six repair and rebuild shops now under the fund. Fourteen additional 
equipment rebuild activities are currently being considered for coverage under 
the industrial fund during fiscal year 1960. These include 10 ordnance rebuild 
activities, 3 signal equipment rebuild activities, and 1 engineer rebuild activity. 
The possibility of placing other similar maintenance activities under the fund 
is also being studied. The railroad equipment rebuild shop at Fort Holabird, 
Md., which was included in last year’s statement, has been deleted from the list 
inasmuch as the shop is being closed during fiscal year 1960. 

The following tabulation, which will be made part of the record, lists the 
activities under consideration for financing under the Army industrial fund, 





their principal missions, customers, and customer accounts. 


Additional acivities under consideration for Army industrial fund financing, fiscal] 


year 1960 





Name 


DEPOT MAINTENANCE SHOPS 


1. Anniston (ordnance) shop, 
Anniston, Ala. 


2. Mount Rainier (ordnance) 
shop, Tacoma, Wash. 


8. Red River (ordnance) 
shop, Texarkana, Tex. 


4. Letterkenny (ordnance) 


shop, Chambersburg, |- 


Pa. 


5. Erie (ordnance) shop, Port 
Clinton, Ohio. 


6. Benicia (ordnance) shop, 
Benicia, Calif. 


7. Tooele (ordnance) shop, 
Tooele, Utah. 


8. Pueblo (ordnance) shop, 
Pueblo, Colo. 


9. Rossford (ordnance) shop, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


10. Raritan (ordnance) shop, 
Metuchen, N.J. 


11. Decatur (signal) 
Decatur, Dl. 

12. Sacramento (signal) shop, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

13. Tobyhanna (signal) shop, 
Tobyhanna, Pa. 

14. Granite City (engineer) 
shop, Granite City, Ill. 


shop, 





Principal mission 


Repair and rebuild of combat vehicles, 
field artillery, small arms, and _ fire- 
control items. 


Repair and rebuild of combat and trans- | 


port vehicles, fire-control items, guided 
missiles, tires, tools, and lathes. 

Repair and rebuild of combat and trans 
port vehicles, small arms, fire-control 
items, tires, secondary items such as 
enginesand axles. 

Repair and rebuild of combat and trans- 
port vehicles, fire-control items, guided 
missiles, tires, and secondary items such 
as engines and transmissions. 

Repair and rebuild of fire-control items, 
guided missiles, and missile secondary 
items such as automatic measuring 
devices. 

Repair and rebuild of transport and com- 
bat vehicles, field artillery, fire-control 
items, guided missiles, tires, and second- 
ary items such as engines and trans- 
missions. 

Repair and rebuild of combat and trans- 
port vehicles, fire-control items, and 
secondary items such as engines and 
transmissions. 

Repair and rebuild of combat and trans- 
port vehicles, field artillery, fire-control 
items, guided missiles, and missile sec- 
ondary items such as automatic measur- 
ing devices. 

Repair and rebuild of transport vehicles, 
tools and equipment, and secondary 
items such as generators, starters, and 
distributors. 

Repair and rebuild of transport vehicles, 
and secondary items such as generators, 
starters, and distributors. 

Repair and rebuild of electronic communi- 
cations equipment. 


Repair and rebuild of engineer-type items 
such as cranes, tractors, and pumps; also 
topographic and map reproduction, and 
repair or precision instruments. 





Customer and customer 
accounts 


Army (operation and main- 
tenance; procurement of 
equipment and missiles; 
stock fund); military assist- 
ance program; Air Force; 
Navy. 

Do. 


Do, 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Army (operation and mainte- 
nance; stock fund). 
Do. 


Do. 


Army (operation and mainte- 
nance; stock fund); Air 
Force. 
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FINANCIAL CONDITION 


(a) Budget programs 


t 

] 

r The statement of revenue and expense, as shown in the following tabulation 

1 which will be inserted in the record, indicates the dvullar volume of business 
transacted during fiscal year 1959 and the estimated dollar volume for fiscal 


1 year 1960 and fiscal year 1961. The $156 million increase in costs of goods 
5 and services produced estimated for fiscal year 1960 over fiscal year 1959 is 
t chiefly the result of activities at the Army Ordnance Missile Command being 

financed through the industrial fund for the first time in 1960 rather than from 
e expansion of the activities that were financed through the fund in 1959. The 
. decrease in 1961 reflects the estimate of the proposed transfer of some of the 


workload of the Army Ordnance Missile Command to the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. 


Statement of revenue and expense 


[In millions of dollars] 





= Fiscal year Fiseal year Fiscal year 
1959 1960 1961 
actual estimate estimate 


Det MO 
7 =F 


KT 


SI ssi acc esyrnnndege nds casninlicsiaabin die tee nenepalin aah iaabanaiane een $585 $759 | $691 
el =| 
| 


Costs of goods and services produced_......-.......-....---.-- 598 | 754, F 
Increase (—) or decrease (+>) in unbilled costs...............-- —12 | +5 | 


Costs of S008 Oiid Gr VIOUS SONI... 2 nic incennndsansneoen ds | 586 759 | 691 


\ Revenue over cost of goods and services sold (net | 
WE CO esnnsh bane eaporeeeeeahosedatuseedosgeneie —1 0 0 


(b) Cash balance and requirements 


The financial status of the Army industrial fund is approximately the same 
as last year. On June 30, 1959, the cash balance of the fund with the U.S. 
Treasury amounted to $186.6 million, of which $84.3 million was in the activity 
accounts of the installations operating under the fund and $102.3 million was in 
the unallocated reserve. However, an allocation of $30 million to finance the 
Army Ordnance Missile Command on July 1, 1959, raised the Treasury balance 
in the activity accounts as of that date to $114.3 million and reduced the un- 
allocated reserve to $72.3 million. The cash balance of the industrially funded 
installations is equivalent to something less than 60 days’ disbursements at the 
level of activity anticipated in fiscal years 1960 and 1961. The unallocated 
reserve will provide working capital to finance contingency requirements, in- 
cluding the expansion of activities presently under the fund, and initial financing 
of activities under consideration for industrial funding. 


(c) Investment of U.S. Government 


The investment of the Government in the fund consists of cash, receivables, 
inventories, and retained earnings, less the amount due suppliers, and employees’ 
unpaid leave (liabilities). The total amount of the Government investment on 
the above basis as of June 30 for fiscal years 1956 through 1961 is as follows: 


Million Million 
be- altel ili tial ca Biiceaeaal BE Se nbcnbentichsinEoveietnipglliiabadeeel $223 
a tne ranean aac aacdgsels GOO Re cictctiinnemnseptomnnncmipammaiiael 2230 
NN cs She sick sw sss eas Sa as Sorel een ds ch 225 | 1961 
1 Estimated. 

te- 
Air The decreases in fiscal years 1957 and 1958 were due to the return of $110 
| million to the Treasury in 1957, and the transfer of $50 million to the “Military 
personnel, Army” appropriation in fiscal year 1958 after operating adjustments. 
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A statement of the financial condition of the fund as of June 30 for fiscal years 
1956 through 1961 is contained in the following table which will be inserted 


in the record: 

















The Army industrial fund statement of financial condition as of June 30 
{In millions of dollars] 
Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 
year year year year year year 
1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
actual actual actual actual | estimate | estimate 
so ” ae ra ee al : 
RE eae eee soo Pe enacemeese 337 259 186 | 186 186 187 
RERRIES DOMITO icine cinacsnacccesscsnxns 19 19 23 | 13 16 24 
NY OB onscndcssncnscucciseosunnl 7 64 86 97 109 100 
CO Ea eee | 1 | 2 2 | 1 1 l 
re NR cen ocdccon sabusnennne 435 34 297 297 312 312 
Liabilities and capital: | i : - 
a a 49 68 72 | 74 82 79 
Government investment__-_--..._..--- 386 276 225 | 223 230 233 
Total liabilities and capital. ___..- 435 | 344 297 297 312 | 312 
| ' 

















Army industrial fund management improvement 


The Army is continuing to emphasize to a great extent the use of Army in- 
dustrial fund data for management of Army industrial fund operations through 
the application of engineered standards, predetermined rates and standard 
prices, improved production techniques, better use of inventory, improved labor 
utilization, improved internal operating budgets, improved collection practices, 
quarterly reviews, consolidated financial reports, use of financial management 
and accounting manual, and other proven techniques. Substantial progress has 
been made toward achieving top management appreciation and concern for 
industrial fund operations. The activity of the improvement task force spon- 
sored by the Department of Defense has stimulated wider interest in the Army 
industrial fund at all management levels. The publication and distribution of 
a descriptive folder of the Army industrial fund by the Assistant Secretary of 
the Army (Financial Management) has been a valuable tool for communicating 
knowledge of the system. In addition, case studies on Army industrial fund 
operations based on actual incidents have been introduced into the curriculum 
of the Army Logistics Management Center. 

The Army intends to keep on evaluating its industrial fund in order to improve 
it as an effective tool of financial management. 


GOVERNMENT INVESTMENT IN INDUSTRIAL FUND 


Senator Sattronstaty. I would like to ask one question as a member 
of the committee. 

The Government has $233 million estimated in this fund; is that 
correct ? 

General Travus. I am not sure 

Senator Sarronstatu. That is on page 20 of your statement. 

General Travus. I think I will have to identify that, sir. 

Senator Sarronstau. Identify it for the record. This is the other 
question I want to ask, General Traub: That is an increase of $3 
million over 1960. I assume that that additional money comes from 
your revolving fund, that money comes in from material that you 
have sold and so on to make that because you do not ask for any 
increased appropriations. 

General Traus. May I also supply the answer to that for the 
record ? 

Senator Sauronstaty. Yes. General Traub will you put in the 
record the answer to those questions? 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


The $233 million referred to on page 20 of the statement on the Army in- 
dustrial fund is, in rounded figures, the Government investment in the fund. 
The investment consists of cash, receivables, inventories, and retained earnings, 
less the amount due suppliers and employees’ unpaid leave (liabilities). The 
estimated figures for the Government investment as they appear in the Presi- 
dent’s budget are $230,546,583 for fiscal year 1960, and $233,197,583 for fiscal 
year 1961, or an increase of $2,651,000. This $2,651,000 reflects the cancellation 
in liabilites (principally employees’ unpaid leave) estimated to result from 
the proposed transfer of personnel from the Army Ordnance Missile Command 
to the National Aeronautics and Space Administration. 








DEPARTMENT OF 


Program by activities: 


Direct 


1. 
2 
3 
4. 
5 
6. 
7. 


obligations: 


Aircraft fuel and oil 


Logistical support 


. Training support 
Operational support 
. Medical support 


Total direct obligations 


OPERATION 


Servicewide support - - - inet, wundedeniics 
ist cea hhetiibinin dummies 


Reimbursable obligations: 


ID oe CON 


Financing: 


. Aircraft fuel and oil 
. Logistical support 
. Training support 

. Operational support 


Medical support 


. Servicewide support 
RR icc ecccncceccsccnsnnnsseece cwatell 


THE 





ATR FORCE 


AND MAINTENANCE 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. R. J. FRIEDMAN, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, 
COMPTROLLER OF THE AIR FORCE, ACCOMPANIED BY MAJ. GEN. 
L. P. HOPWOOD, DIRECTOR OF PROCUREMENT AND TRAINING, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PERSONNEL; BRIG. GEN. J. B. BESTIC, 
DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF COMMUNICATIONS-ELECTRONICS, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS; COL. R. T. JENKINS, DIRECTOR 
OF PLANS AND HOSPITALIZATION, OFFICE OF SURGEON GEN- 
ERAL, USAF; COL. E. §. WITTBRODT, DEPUTY CHIEF, MAINTE- 
NANCE AND OPERATION DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, 
COMPTROLLER OF THE AIR FORCE; LT. COL. EARL LONGACRE, 
CHIEF, FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT BRANCH, DIRECTORATE OF 
MAINTENANCE ENGINEERING; MAJ. P. D. APGAR, DIRECTORATE 
OF OPERATIONS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS; A. N. 
RHODES, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, COMPTROLLER OF THE AIR 
FORCE; AND MAJ. GEN. R. S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE 
COMPTROLLER, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Program and financing 


Total reimbursable obligations_-............ 


Total obligations 


Comparative transfers to other accounts 
Unobligated balance brought forward (69 Stat. 438) .- 
Unobligated military assistance orders transferred to | 

or from (—) other service accounts_..........-.--- 
Advances and reimbursements from— 


Military assistance orders__..........-.---- 


Other accounts -- - - . 
Non-Federal sources - - a 
Unobligated balance carried forward (69 Sti it. 438) 


New obligational authority - ---- 


New obligs 


Appropriation - - 
Transferred (5 U.S.C. 


ational authority: 


72f(a) to 


“Salaries and expenses, Secretary of Defense’’. 


“Operation and maintenance, 
“Emergency 
713; 73 Stat. 

“Operation 
FP picnic acai 


Transferred 
» of Defense’’ (72 Stat. 
Transferred 

Army” 


Appropriation (adjusted) 


to 


from 
(5 U.S. 
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Army’ 
fund, 

377) 
and 


De pe artment 


maintenance, 





1959 actual | 


$509, 743, 256 | 
1, 522, 152, 166 | 
342, 578,775 | 
1, 329, 145, 640 
136, 717, 119 
241, 971, 230 | 
3, 977, 422 


4, 086, 285, 608 | 


4, 047, 754 
264, 890 710 | 
10, 000, 794 | 

56, 537, 621 
16, 094, 779 
4, 062, 870 
6, 065 


355, 640, 593 | 


4, 441, 926, 201 | 


32, 755, 726 
—1, 318, 600 


993, 177 





| 
—35, 614, 577 | 
— 282, 814, 205 | 
—41, 480, 894 | 


4, 119, 041, 334 | 


4, 119, 525, 000 


— 555, 000 


—3, 000, 000 


3, 071, 334 


4, 119, 041, 334 | 


1960 estimate 


$515, 514, 000 | 


1, 517, 215, 000 
353, 862, 000 
1, 372, 770, 000 
135, 335, 000 
275, 351, 000 
4, 900, 000 


4, 174, 947, 000 


3, 488, 000 
204, 575, 000 
6, 913, 000 
59, 687, 000 
19, 558, 000 
3, 874, 000 


298, 095, 000 


~ 4, 473, 042, 000° 


18, 985, 000 
—4, 594, 506 


—2, 405, 494 
—8, 500, 000 


—263, 580,000 | 
—19, 015, 000 | 
Oe 


4, 193, 932, 000 


4, 195, 006, 000 


—1, 074, 000 


4, 193, 932, 000 


| 1961 estimate 


$488, 
1, 570, 


142, 000 
521, 000 
355, 721, 000 
1, 405, 400, 000 
140, 374, 000 
316, 942, 000 
4, 900, 000 

282, 000, 000 
3, 400, 000 
, 635, 000 
6, 920, 000 
, 953, 000 
, 073, 000 
3, 143, 000 


124, 000 
, 555, 124, 000 





2, 001, 000 
, 123, 000 


| 4, 282, 000, 000 


| 4, 282, 000, 000 


4, 282, 000, 000 
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1959 actual 1960 estimate 1961 estimate 
| | 
aa. aE. = i i SE a ae se aera = 
Total number of permanent positions_____.-......-..__. 295, 862 295, 950 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_._........_. at 393 | 403 
Average number of all employees eal 284, 623 | 285, 113 | 
Number of employees at end of year__________...--.-.-- 284, 674 | 81, 67; 3 
Average GS grade and salary. -__._._...___.----_._._..-] 6.2 $5, 320 | 6.2 $5, 343 | 6. 2 : 
Average salary of ungraded positions.................--- $5, 190 | $5, 214 
Personal service obligations: : 
I $1, 405, 139, 794 | $1, 447, 258, 640 $1, 417, 611, 330 
Positions other than permanent__.__...____________- 2, 495, 346 2, 531, 700 2, 684, 800 
oe ee) ee eae 63, 978, 405 | 52, 110, 260 47, 136, 87 
Total personal service obligations.............-.-- 1, 471, 613, 545 1, 501, 900, 600 inet 467 . 433, 000 
| = = = = — = = — = — ——=>= 
Direct obligations: | } 
rrr rns OU on 1, 471, 613, 545 1, 501, 900, 600 1, 467, 433, 000 
ee ae TL a 142, 117, 067 146, 479, 000 143, 946, 000 
03 Transportation of things Ra iat Sed ened 135, 955, 875 121, 063, 800 120, 123, 000 
04 Communication services__.............._...-... 120, 503, 589 149, 357, 000 194, 834, 000 
05 Rents and utility services....................... 115, 074, 933 138, 382, 000 146, 088, 000 
06 Printing and POO 6d cmap enisiinn andes 24, 965, 985 28, 595, 200 27, 649, 000 
07 Other contractual services oie a -| 730, 141, 606 766, 238, 800 858, 810, 000 
Services performed by other agencies_____ —=-| 179, 099, 785 181, 886, 000 203, 480, 000 
Labor contracts with foreign governments 79, 900, 952 | 73, 563, 200 71, 616, 000 
Me | 877, 481, 442 871, 958, 700 853, 554, 000 
09 Equipment________- Shc ine 116, 718, 782 | 103, 814, 300 104, 340, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions _._____- 90, 150, 022 | 89, 544, 000 88, 041, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities.____________ a 2, 378, 837 2, 147, 000 2, 044, 000 
15 Taxes and NS ge 738, 744 | 570, 000 580, 000 
OE ele SE Ee __...| 4,086,841, 164 | 4,175,499, 600 | 4, 282, 538, 000 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges._.________- 555, 556 | 552, 600 538, 000 
= ad sieiindbasstn te nas 
eR | 4,086, 285,608 | 4, 174, 947,000 | 4, 282, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: . 
Ta a a 61, 000 60, 000 60, 000 
03 Transportation of RRS DSS ek ee st 3, 710, 357 | 3, 746, 000 2, 293, 000 
04 Communication services___............-_______- 3, 587, 045 3, 213, 000 3, 450, 000 
05 Rents and utility services..................____- 4, 534, 000 4, 429, 000 4, 553, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction____.......-..__.____- 2, 115, 483 936, 000 249, 000 
07 Other contractual services ----..............__-. 274, 089, 278 | 227, 152, 000 207, 924, 000 
Services performed by other agencies_..._____- 5, 574, 751 4, 263, 000 2, 958, 000 
@ Sapniies and materiait.....<......4<..4..<<-<sss 61, 451, 679 53, 806, 000 51, 157, 000 
er) INI at ee cides anole BS etdnincednwaned 517, 000 | 490, 000 480, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations............___- 3E 55, 640, 508 | 298, 095, 000° 73, 124, 000 
"FOCR CDMATIONB a .oin co ctistcici de cde epee ell hee 4, 441, 926, 201 %‘ 473, 042, 000 | 4, 555, 124, 000 
| | 
Summary of requirements by budget program 
J req 
Program Title | 1959 actual | 1960 estimate 1961 estimate 
No. | 
Pr aicrcendereaamnepr 
410 | Aircraft fuel and oil_..................-....- $513, 791,010 | $519, 002, 000 | $491, 542, 000 
BR CO aa 1, 787,042,876 | 1,721,790,000 | 1, 750, 156, 000 
Ry | FE ee See ewer eees 352, 579, 569 360, 775, 000 | 362, 641, 000 
450 apretone ik eth ith diate aca 1, 385, 683, 261 1, 432, 457, 000 | 1, 465, 353, 000 
dt | RRS a eee ee 152, 811, 898 154, 893, 000 160, 447, 000 
480 | Servicewide support.............--.--------- | 246, 034, 100 279, 225, 000 | 320, 085, 000 
ST 1 I eal cng as ace ncteneeonwae roman | 3, 983, 487 4, 900, 000 4, 900, 000 
| 4,473,042,000 | 4, 555, 124, 000 
} 


Otel CulmetiOns......<6<cncencéane am | 4, 441, 926, 201 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator SALTonsTaLL (presiding). The next witness is General 
Friedman, the Director for the Air Force budget. 

General, in view of the situation that Senator Ellender brought 
up here, your witnesses will have to be sworn. 

General FriepMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Satronsratu. Will you ask all the gentlemen who expect 
to say anything, or to advise you, to be sworn ? 

General Frrepman. I will, sir. 

Senator Satronsraty. Will you gentlemen hold up your right 
hands ¢ 

Do you and each of you swear that the testimony you shall give 
to this committee, shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God? 

(Major General Friedman, Colonel Wittbrodt, Mr. Rhodes, Colonel 
Jenkins, Colonel Longacre, Major Apgar, Brigadier General Bestic, 
Major General Hopwood, were duly sworn.) 

Senator Savronsraty. Thank you, gentlemen. You may proceed, 
General. 

General Frrmepman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, the purpose of my appearance is to present 
justification in support of the Air Force fiscal year 1961 estimate for 
the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation. 


ROLE OF OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


I know this committee fully recognizes the importance of the “Op- 
eration and maintenance” appropriation in getting the maximum com- 
bat potential from the combined investment represented by the other 
appropriations. 

There is, I believe, complete unanimity regarding the need for a 
finely trained combat responsiveness of our in-being forces. 


COMPARISON WITH PRIOR YEARS 


The Air Force is requesting $4,282 million in new obligational au- 
thority in fiscal year 1961. This compares with direct obligations in 
fiscal year 1960 of $4,175 million, an increase of $107 million over the 
prior year on a comparable basis. 

The increases are generally attributable to continued growth and 
expansion of our air defense and warning system, including SAGE, 
DEW line, and BMEWS, amounting to $84.3 million; space and mis- 
sile support increasing by $21.6 million; support of higher perform- 
ance aircraft, such as B-58, B-52, KC-135, F-105, and F-106, requir- 
ing $50.8 million increase; strategic communication systems requiring 
an additional $20.8 million; Federal employees health benefits, $16 
million; dependents medical care program, $4.2 million; increase in 
requirements for data processing equipment of $8.2 million; and for 
facility repair and modernization, $10.3 million. These increases are 
partially offset by two major decreases: $72.8 million deriving from 
force structure and aircraft inventory reductions and $36.4 million as 
a result of a planned phasedown in our personnel program. During 
fiscal year 1959, 336,428 civilian man-years were supported from this 
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appropr lation whereas the ¢ urrent program anticipates 333,054 man- 

pars in fiscal year 1960 and 325,048 in fiscal year 1961. 

The increases I have caennetiel total approximately $216 million 
with the decreases amounting to approximately $109 million. These 
represent the major areas of increase and decrease, providing a capsule 
view of the financial changes taking place in this appropriation. 


FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


The following chart, No. 1, reflects a 3-year comparison of our gross 
requirements—new oblig: itional authority, plus reimbursements from 
other sources—by budget program. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 


Cuart 1.—Department of the Air Force—Summary of requirements by budget pro- 
gram—Operation and maintenance appropriation 


{In thousands] 











Pro- Title Fiseal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
gram | 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
410 | Aircraft fuel and oil... ___- eet ee ae $513, 791 | $519, 002 $491, 542 
ee) EP NIN Ged coc acostaanenasectcucsccusenas 1, 787, 043 | 1, 721, 790 1, 750, 156 
OE 1 RBI CODON on on aon e da ngs aaynn+dansanseennanl 352, 580 | 360, 775 | 362, 641 
450 | Onerational support _----- pacedinesdeccmnaneseassirel 1, 385, 683 1, 432, 457 | 1, 465, 353 
470 | Medical support Gia dh silane eel an ciglieagbiion 152, 812 | 154, 893 | 160, 447 
480 4 Servicewide support Se mciaiseen adi ceal 246, 034 | 279, 225 | 320, 085 
490 | Contingencies...........---.- Pi discseh hee deebssbacen | 3, 983 4, 900 | 4, 900 
POEM CNN 5 obo oc bccdcuecddavebtsdacawn 4, 441, 926 4, 473, 042 4, 555, 124 
Reimbursements... -....----.------ EAs 355, 641 | 298, 095 | 273, 124 
Total new obligating authority_...___- 5 Saab 4, 086, 285 4, 174, 947 4, 282, 000 

| | 





AIRCRAFT FUEL AND OIL 


General FrrepMan. For fiscal year 1961 we are requesting $491.5 
million to finance the flying hour program supported from this appro- 
priation. This compares to a fiscal year 1960 program of $519 million. 

Concurrent with the finalization of the President’s fiscal year 1961 
estimate, the Air Force was reviewing its aircraft inventory program 
and the flying hours associated therewith. 

The President’s budget could only reflect a gross forecast of the 
anticipated dollar impact of this review. The program I will present 
today reflects the results of our review. 

The aircraft inventory supported by this appropriation is estimated 
at 14,156 in 1961. This compares with 14,994 in 1960, and 16,648 in 
1959. 

I have segregated the flying hour program into three major func- 
tional groupings: tactical, mission support, and training. A com- 
parison of the flying hour | program by category of flying is depicted 
on chart No. 2. 


51184 —60-——42 
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(The chart referred to follows :) 


Cuart 2.— Department of the Air Force category of flying 


Hr Flying hours 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 











1959 1960 1961 
ce, 3, 469, 646 3, 330, 27 3, 107, 165 
I a ne i ih ecndlb ancbbubbbekalbehune 1, 382, 510 1, 259, 897 1, 034, 517 
la 2, 005, 982 1, 876, 466 1, 599, 675 
iis tla iid cxicelhatsineem canadian ans 6, 858, 138 6, 466, 634 5, 741, 357 


COMPARISON BY CATEGORIES 

The tactical category encompasses those hours programed for air- 
craft which have an airstrike, defense, or other combat mission, in- 
cluding tankers. The training category pertains to aircraft utilized 
by the Air Training Command in producing new pilots, navigators, 
and other aircrew personnel. 

The mission support flying hours are related to the remainder of 
our inventory. 

The overall reduction, from fiscal year 1960 to 1961, of approxi- 
mately 725,000 flying hours, reflects ‘the continuing transition to a 
mixed missile-manned combat force structure. 

The following chart No. 3 is a fiscal year comparison of the funds 
for aircraft fuel and oil. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 


Cuart 3.—Department of the Air Force aircraft fuel and oil requirements 


{In thousands] 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 








1959 1960 1961 
IEE in cnnianccguscstandabiskentieciabbedeewes $501, 901 $506, 752 $479, 580 
i iik tht dnlnbenbk dense -thibn cd chianes 11, 890 12, 250 11, 962 
A a ll er 513, 791 519, 002 | 491, 542 





FLYING HOUR PROGRAM FUNDS 


General Frrepman. The decrease in 1961 of $27 million, from the 
fiscal year 1960 funds associated with the flying hour program, is also 
a direct result of changes in the force structure. 


FUNDS FOR FUEL AND OIL 


The reduced requirement is a net amount after considering the air- 
craft phasing out of the inventory and the increased requirements for 
new production aircraft still being received into the operating air- 
craft inventory. 

In addition to requirements in direct support of the flying hour pro- 
gram, we are requesting approximately $12 million for aircraft fuel 
and oil utilized in field testing of aircraft engines and the operation of 
certain ground equipment such as crash trucks, methyl alcohol used 
in B47 takeoffs, and helium and rocket fuel for missiles. 
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Senator SaLtronstaty. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Senator Cuavez. Certainly. 

Senator Sauronstatu. In connection with the fuel and oil require- 
ment, if there was an airborne alert General Power estimated $600 
million for this year: You have heard that testimony ? 

General Frrepman. I did, sir. 

Senator SatronstaLL. Would a substantial amount of that $600 
million go into the operation and maintenance account ? 

General Frrepman. A goodly portion of that would; yes, sir. The 
operation and maintenance breakout in General Power’s requirement, 
as I recall, in fiscal year 1961, would be on the order of about $50 
million. 

I will insert the actual cost for that in the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator SaLronsTaLL. Only $50 million out of the $600 million 
would go in this account? Iam surprised at that. 

General FrrepMANn. For operation and maintenance expenses. 

In 1961, sir, we would be building up to the rate that General Power 
is talking about. Once we attained that capability all he 
mentioned something on the order of about a billion dalton sa year— 
to conduct optimum airborne alert operations. A very substantial 


portion of that would be in the “Operation and maintenance” appro- 
priation. 





PROCUREMENT AND REPAIRS 


The total cost would be in several appropriations, Senator Salton- 
stall. Included would be the “Procurement of spares,” “Military per- 
sonnel,” “Depot overhaul of engines and aircraft,” “Fuel and oil,” and 
“Training.” 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


Senator Sattronsraty. And the additional personnel in that area? 
General Frrepman. Yes, sir; in the figures he was talking about 
and I believe the cost for that is $74 million. 
Senator Sattonsratu. For the record it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, 
it would be helpful to us, because this point is a point which will be 
brought up, to insert in the recor d, General Friedman, at some point 


to be agreed upon by you and Mr. Hewitt, the breakdown of the $600 
million this year. 


General Frirepman. I will do that, sir. 


BREAKDOWN OF 1962 ESTIMATE 


Senator Sarronsrautyi. And possibly the breakdown of the billion 
dollar estimated for 1962. 


General FrrepMan. I will be happy to do that. 

As you realize, both of those figures were rounded off estimates. 
We have more accurate figures. They are on that order of magni- 
tude. We will put in the accurate costs as we now forecast them ex- 
actly in line with what you desire, sir. 

Senator Sarronstati. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Frrepman. Very well, sir. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


Part I.—Financing requirements to achieve capability for optimum airborne alert 
operations (total fiscal year 1961 requirements including present fiscal year 1961 
budget provision) 

[In million dollars} 





| 
Fiscal vear 
1961 | 
present | Additional | Total 
budget 
provision 





Nh he ee el 60.0 | 376.2 | 436.2 
I Wo ia mncmamaia tnemumindact sem Ee ; 74.3 74.3 
Operation and maintenance, AF 3_............................ 25.0 41.6 | 66.6 
TS ER 8 a Oe TE PATE Oe a i ee ee 85.0 492.1 577.1 
—=——__——- S| —__——_—_ =} — ——<<—— 

Financing: 


New obligational authority: 





i i ckernsnanheahnpinennanknheadhnney en indent mates 70.0 70.0 

PT TUE, La ood ik creck bi cecvedddidawtiucdhiwkan 85.0 422.1 507.1 

Bxpemdisures, fiscal year 106] «nonin nccnnnncancennasnou 90.0 | 250. 0 340.0 
| 


1 Procurement of aircraft engines and aircraft spares necessary to attain optimum capability. These 
amounts are in addition to application of available assets of $79,500,000 and fiscal year 1960 spares procure- 
ment of $100,000,000 (financed through reprograming) toward this program. 

2 Augmentation of crews, maintenance and support personnel. 

8 Flying and technical training for personnel augmentation and indoctrination training. 


Part II. FINANCING REQUIREMENTS FOR AIRBORNE ALERT, FIscAL YEAR 1962 


The cost for fiscal year 1962 would be dependent upon an early approval of 
the program to provision spares and to train personnel augmentation for the 
optimum capability program (financing requirements pt. I), and the decision 
to conduct optimum airborne alert operations when capability is achieved. 
During the fiscal year 1962 and subsequent time periods the number of aircraft 
of each series which constitute the B-52 force constantly change; this influences 
the cost breakout between procurement of engines and spares, depot maintenance 
of aircraft and other operating costs. The estimate of annual additive cost of 
flying the optimum airborne alert program after capability is achieved, for which 
requirements are stated in part I, follows: 


Million 

dollars 

Aiveeatt: procepenneet,, Rs it eh eis coe eee edd coe 248 
ROR RARE, (BF i cecettindcdesndiinisiiielnicbmnbddniciewtinnlobe Aebihi 82 
CCR ONNY CE CACO TINO Bo iiccsticticanemmmeimmpiecieein bpehweiige nied ale eisyh 471 
lds sek A ec oo ininen ges anmsesiamienpaitnescmesaseice 801 


(Additional classified information has been furnished for the use of the 
committee. ) 


LOGISTICAL SUPPORT 


General FrrepMan. The logistical support area encompasses all 
facets of maintenance, supply, procurement, and transportation acti- 
vities. It is continuing to keep pace with the growing demands for 
immediate responsiveness. 

For example, by means of an electronic transceiver network we are 
implementing a reflex logistic program, which provides automatic 
resupply support to our missile bases without the need for processing 
formal requisitions. 

Similarly, by a combination of transceivers and airlift, we have been 
able to inactivate five overseas depots over the last several years with- 
out loss in effectiveness. 
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LOGISTICAL SUPPORT FUND REQUIREMENTS 


The funds requested for logistical support in fiscal year 1961 total 
$1,750.2 million as indicated on the following chart No. 4. 
(The chart referred to follows :) 


CuartT 4.—Department of the Air Force logistical support fund requirements 


{In millions] 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 











1959 1960 1961 
NI ois teh Sites Sheds Re eee $747.8 $696. 2 $711.7 
Supply, procurement, and | ING 5. oe canacekncaueeen 757. 4 | 755. 3 738. 7 
INI 5, SS at 38 hoe G Gate, isn els dnibcbinaiaibiee aavuaaeial 229. 9 214. 1 219.7 
Installation of fixed C. & E, equipment._._..............-.__- | 51. 9 56. 2 80. 0.1 
NR a So SR on ei a head 1, 787.0 1,721.8 1, 750. 2 
' 








CATEGORIES OF FUNDS 


General FrrepMan. For purposes of simplicity in presentation, I 
have grouped the funds required into four categories, depot mainte- 
nance; supply, procurement, and operations; tr: ansportation ; and in- 
stallation of fixed communications and electronic equipment. 


Depot MAINTENANCE PROGRAM 


The depot maintenance program will require $711.7 million in fiscal 
year 1961 which is approximately $15 million more than the fiscal 
year 1960 pr ogram. 

The increase is primarily associated with the continued emphasis 
on electronic and communication equipment, missile components, and 
aircraft accessory maintenance. 

The increase in requirements is offset in part by reductions in air- 
craft and aircraft engine maintenance. 

The primary purpose of the depot maintenance program is to as- 
sure that our operational readiness is continued at a maximum state 
of effectiveness. 

The magnitude of the workload can be expressed in terms of equip- 
ment to be supported. 

For example, we will overhaul approximately 3 million aircraft 
and missile components made up of 95,000 different items. 

In the electronics area, we will support an increasingly complex 
inventory of some 200,000 major items, ranging from radios to the 
SAGE system. 

The aircraft and missile inventories are undergoing many changes. 
We are phasing out older B-47’s, F-86’s, F-89’s and TM-61 MATA- 
DORS, while increasing our inventory of F-101’s, B-52’s, KC—-135’s, 
and the ATLAS missiles. 

In addition, we are continuing the expansion of our SAG Semi- 
automatic Ground Environment—system. With this shift in em- 
phasis on more modern and complex systems, a correlative increase is 
reflected in depot maintenance requirements. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS 


The Air Force policy for use of depot and contractor facilities to 
accomplish the maintenance workload is the same as presented to this 
committee previously. Depicted on the following chart No. 5 is a 
distribution of funds between work to be acc ‘omplished i in depots and 
under contract with private industry. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 


Cuart 5.—Department of the Air Force Project 431—-Depot maintenance 


{In millions} 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1959 1960 1961 
Rs in dsciciy ith bile lie Si ak ar ae a $422. 2 | $399. 7 $401.6 
ON a St a ik 7 Sila Ne Stet ala aac eal aie 325. 6 296. 5 310. 1 
I lk ae iene aia ae 747.8 | 696, 2 711.7 


PERCENTAGE OF CONTRACT FUNDS 


General FrmpmMANn. You will note, sir, that the amount going into 
the contract averages about 43 percent and we have maintained that 
percentage for the periods of the 3 years reflected here. 


SUPPLY, PROCUREMENT, AND OPERATIONS 


The fiscal year i961 estimate for supply, procurement, and opera- 
tions reflects a net decrease of $16.6 million from the amount pro- 
gramed for fiscal year 1960. 

Senator Cuavez. General, are supply, procurement, and operations 
in one account ¢ 

General FrrepMan. Yes,sir. I have grouped it that way, sir. That 
would largely be, Mr. Chairman, the activities at the Air Materiel 
Command, the Air Materiel Command depots, and the operation of 
our procur ement offices which are located throughout the country. 

Increases are induced for the group health program, $4.8 million; 
rental of electronic data processing equipment, $2.7 million; contrac- 
tual supply support of missiles, $1.6 million; and acceleration of the 

‘ataloging program, $0.5 million. 

Increased costs for rental of electronic data processing equipment 
provides for the continued implementation of our direct requisitioning 
procedure from zone of interior depots. 

During fiscal year 1961 all of our oversea depots will have been in- 
activated with only residual functions remaining at Chateauroux and 


Tachikawa 


INACTIVATION OF OVERSEA FUNCTIONS 


Senator Cuavez. Now, let us be clearonthat. You are inactivating 
those functions overseas ¢ 

General Frrepman. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. What happens when you leave the base? You de- 
activate it; what happens? 

General Frrepman. I believe the chairman is referring to perhaps 
what happens; one, to the installation itself, and secondly, to the ma- 
teriel that was stocked there. 
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Senator Cuavez. That is right. 

General FrrepMan. First, as to all the bases, except Chateauroux 
and Tachikawa, as I mentioned, we are completely phased down and 
we are in the final process of phasing out these two bases insofar as the 
normal depot function is concerned. 

The bases at Tachikawa and Chateauroux have additional missions. 
In Tachikawa, for instance, we have a combat unit located on the 
base and that would stay there. 

In the instance of Chateauroux there would be a local supply func- 
tion and also a centralized depot in support of NATO units. As 
regards to supplies on hand, we have a program started to distribute 
out all the supplies—in other words, to make issues, from on-hand 
stocks and not restock the depot. 

We are also going through the stocks and disposing of the excess. 





DISPOSAL OF EXCESS PROPERTY 


Senator Cuavez. How do you dispose of the excesses ? 

General FrrepMan. Normally, sir, our disposal process would re- 
quire that a report be made to the Armed Forces Supply Support 
Center for review by all other Defense Department agencies; if no 
requirement exists it would be further reported to GSA; and if then 
there is no other requirement for the materiel it would be disposed 
of either through sale 

Senator Cuavez. Locally? 

General FrrepMan. Locally, or, we will say, boiled down and sold 
as scrap. 

That would be the general procedure for supply disposal, sir. 





BASES IN FRANCE 


Senator DworsHak. General, is that the base in France we vacated 
at the request of DeGaulle? 

General Frrepman. No, I do not believe that was one of them. 
There were, I believe, two or three bases which were involved in our 
move from France over to England. 

Senator DworsHax. What are you doing with those bases in 
France? Are you deactivating them and moving out ? 

General Frrepman. No, sir; they are on a standby basis in the event 
of emergency. 

I don’t believe the discussions are concluded as of yet. That is about 
the status of them now. 

Senator DworsHak. That is what I was interested in, in learning 
whether we had given up completely using those bases again. Do 
we have any personnel there ? 

General Frrepman. I would say caretaker status. 

Senator DworsHak. But they are being maintained in such condi- 
tion that if they were reactivated we would not lose much time or 
have much additional expense ? 


General Frrepman. That is correct, sir. 
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REPLACEMENT OF DEACTIVATED BASES 


Senator Cuavez. What have you done to replace the deactivated 
bases ? 

General FrrepMan. In the instance of the logistic facility, sir, we 
are moving the functions which they perform back to our Zone of 
Interior depots and through use of high-speed communications and 
the use of airlift we feel that we can do a better job for less money 
and perhaps as a side benefit, although not the primary purpose for 
entering into this program, we would improve insofar as the lack 
of vulnerability, shall we say, of our equipments overseas as opposed 
to retaining them in the yard. 

Senator CHavez. Will you identify for the record the bases or de- 
pots that you have deactivated ? 

General Frirepman. Yes, sir. In fact, I have a list of them here. 
Burtonwood in England; Nouasseur in Morocco; the Southern Air 
Materiel Command depot, which was on Clark Air Force Base in 
the Philippines, and Chateauroux and Tachikawa. 


PHILIPPINE BASE 


Senator CHavez. What about the Philippine base ? 

General Frrepman. At Clark we still have the headquarters of the 
13th Air Force located there. 

We also have a tactical unit there, Mr. Chairman. We merely 
have closed the depot activity in support of our own forces at that 
location. 

Senator Cuavez. As long as you have Clark Air Base as such in 
the Philippines, why did you have to deactivate the depot ? 


DEACTIVATION OF DEPOT AT CLARK AIR BASE 


General Frrepman. Sir, because we felt that it would be more eco- 
nomical—this is not a question of being forced to save money—we felt 
it would be a more economical operation to support our forces overseas 
from the Zone of the Interior. 

Senator Cuavez. Where are you to get what you need ? 

General Frrepman. In this instance a good deal of the materiel 
would come out of the west coast, Sacramento Air Materiel Base. 
However, we deal on a commodity basis in our depots and the requisi- 
tion would go to what we call the logistic support manager, who would 
assure that the requirements are assembled and shipped or flown out 
of the west coast to meet the requirements of the Pacific commander. 

Senator CHavez. What about the cost ? 

General FrrepMan. Sir, the current cost for airlift of cargo runs 
approximately 20 cents per ton-mile. 


COMPARATIVE COSTS OF DEPOT AND AIRLIFT 


Senator Cuavez. Compared with having the depot at Clark and us- 
ing Sacramento Depot as such, what are the costs? 

General Frrepman. That would be hard to specifically tie down, 
but perhaps I can give you a feel of it. 

I would say that the annual cost of the depot. itself, exclusive of 
any of the issues on Clark Air Force Base, would be on the order of 
$19 to $20 million a year—just annual operating costs. 
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Senator Cuavez. I know, but that would be from Sacramento. 
What would it be if you had the depot at Clark? 

General Frrepman. This is what I was referring to, sir. You 
would have a cost, I would say, at least of $19 million. The parts 
would largely have to come from the Zone of the Interior anyway. 

What we are doing here really is saving on the amount of parts 
that we would buy and supplies that we would buy by virtue of cut- 
ting down the pipeline time and the necessity to maintain separate 
stockpiles throughout the country. 

In other words, by concentration there would be a good deal of 
savings. 

I am sorry I cannot indicate it and I would not even want to 
hazard a guess at this time. 


SAVINGS BY DEACTIVATING DEPOT 


Senator CuHavez. But you feel that by doing it out of Sacramento 
you would save a little money 4 

General Friepman. There is no doubt in our mind, but what the 
furnishing of the supplies from the Zone of the Interior would repre- 
sent a savings. Colonel Wittbrodt points out to me that in civilian 
personnel alone for the overall depot system—and this was in the next 
paragraph of my statement here—there is a savings of almost 10,000 
civilian personnel, If you assumed a $3,000 to $4,000 average annual 
salary, you can see that we are discussing rather large sums of 
money. 








TRANSFERS FROM FRANCE TO ENGLAND 


Senator DworsHak. I have one question at that point, General. 
When you transferred the air units from France to England, what 
arrangements did you have to make? Enlarge existing bases or what 
did you do to accommodate the transferred units? 

General Frrepman. There were some requirements for minor con- 
struction, but not construction requiring authorization under the 
Military Construction program, Senator. It is the type we would call 
rehabilitation and repair and finance from the operation and main- 
tenance appropriation. 

Senator DworsHak. You did not establish a new base of any 
kind ? 

General FrrepMan. No, sir; we did not. As TI recall the operation 
and maintenance cost which we sustained was on the order of $314 

to $5 million. 

Senator DworsHax. How many personnel were transferred and 
how many aircraft? Do you remember? 

General Frrepman. Sir, I would prefer, if I may, to submit that 
to the committee for their use rather than give it in open testimony. 

(The information is being furnished to the committee. ) 

Senator DworsHak. Thank you. 


PHASE DOWN OF EXISTING DEPOTS 


General FrrepMan. To continue, sir, we were talking about the 


phase down of our depots. 
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By June 30, 1961, we will have 14 logistical installations in opera- 
tion in the Zone of Interior as compared to 15 in fiscal year 1960 and 
16 in fiscal year 1959. 

One of the results of this phase down and consolidation is a decrease 
in related civilian employment, from 102,371 man-years in fiscal 1959 
to 93,968 in fiscal year 1961. These reductions are all the more sig- 
nificant in view of the fact that the numbers of line items in our in- 
ventory are continually increasing. 

Senator Cuavez. Is that where you reduce personnel by 10,000? 

General FrrepMan. That is correct, sir, in our logistic system alone. 

Senator Cuavez. Continue, please. 


TRANSPORTATION 


General Frrepman. The successful phase down of oversea depots 
could not have been accomplished without a rapid means of trans- 
ewer to supply our oversea forces from Zone of Interior depots. 

oday the Air Force logistic concept is completely dependent upon 
the movement of critical and high value items by air. 

The following chart No. 6 reflects transportation requirements by 
major activity. 

Senator Cuavez. Now, instead of having a depot at Clark Airbase, 
you will supply the logistics from Sacramento ?. 

General FrrepMan. Well, from the Zone of Interior. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 


Cuart 6.— Department of the Air Force transportation of materiel by activity 


{In millions] 








Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiseal year 
1959 1960 1961 
Land transportation. __- i il al air ai i $79.9 $63. 3 $60. 2 
peer UI es ete See Fede ae 45.7 49. 6 51.2 
Air transportation. ............. s £ best cites tub bhesetlin datdansde 104.3 101. 2 108. 3 
es 25 we eo) ahh delewwanbuetbhnebiowedeed 229.9 214.1 | 219.7 


SAVINGS EFFECTED 


Senator Cuavez. Or similar areas? 

General FrrepMan. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. In that way you can save both personnel and 
cost ? 

General FrrepMan. Yes,sir. Personnel cost, the expenses associated 
with the operation of the oversea depot, and costs associated with the 
necessity of maintaining supplies in a pipeline much longer and of 
greater magnitude than we would be discussing under an air move- 
ment type of program. 

Senator Cuavez. Proceed, General. 

General FrrepMan. Indicative of our emphasis on air transporta- 
tion is an increase of $7.1 million for movement of cargo to our over- 
sea forces in consonance with our procedure of direct requisitioning 
from the Zone of Interior. 
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During 1959, 45 percent of our transportation dollars were utilized 
for airlift as compared to 47 percent in 1960, and 49 percent requested 
for 1961. 


TRANSPORT OF CIVILIAN GROUPS 


Senator DworsHak. General, I have reports that the Air Force 
transports groups of civilians frequently across the country for in- 
doctrination or to inspect the various programs and activities of the 
Air Force. Is that expense included in this item ? 

General FriepMan. No, sir; that would not be. I think the type 
of program which you are discussing, we would normally provide out 
of what we call organic aircraft, because any thing that would go by 
MATS, any kind of movement by MATS, of the order of which you 
speak, would have to be reimbursed and would be included in this 
estimate which I am discussing now. 

Senator DworsHak. Have you testified on that and given the com- 
mittee any information ? 

General FriepMaAn. Sir, I have made no special presentation as re- 
gards this particular program. I would like to state for the record 
that the Air Force has found this kind of activity beneficial. We be- 
lieve that it is well for the public to have a view of what it is that 
we do. We are, however, reducing the frequency of this type of pro- 
gram, which we call indoctrination. All I can say now, sir, is that 
it is 4t a minimum cost. It is not a direct added expense. We would 
do training in any event. 

We feel the benefit gotten from this is quite considerable. 

Senator Dworsuax. Will you insert at this point in the record an 
approximate amount of the expense of conducting these tours and 
trips? 

General FrrepmMan. We can do that, sir, very readily. 

Senator DworsHak. I am not questioning the desirability of them. 
I simply have questions asked of me frequently and as a member of 
this subcommittee I know nothing whatsoever of any provisions we 
have made or any testimony we have received on this point. 

General Frrepman. I believe the Senator is correct. We will give 
you an indication of what the program involves and the costs asso- 
ciated with that, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. Thank you. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


TRANSPORTATION OF CIVILIANS FOR INDOCTRINATION AND INSPECTION OF AIR FORCE 
ACTIVITIES 


During 1959, the U.S. Air Force conducted the aerial firepower demonstration 
on May 5 as part of the Joint Civilian Orientation Conference for which 144 
aircraft were used in transporting 1,692 civilian passengers and 639 military 
passengers to Eglin Air Force Base from all over the country. A total of 
1,773 flying hours at a cost of $469,536.70 was expended. 

The U.S. Air Force was a participant in the World Congress of Flight, Las 
Vegas, Nev., April 12-19, 1959, for which 220 civilian passengers and 135 mili- 
tary passengers traveled to Las Vegas in 33 aircraft. A total of 565 flying hours 
at a cost of $156,538.05 was expended. The military passengers on all the air- 
craft to Las Vegas either participated in meetings, symposia, sat on panels, or 
had an active part in the World Congress of Flight. 

A total of 97 Air Force aircraft visited the Miami area during the Air Force 
Association Convention—79 of these aircraft carried 581 military passengers 
and 227 civilian passengers to Miami, Fla., in connection with the Air Force 
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Association Convention. Of the civilian passengers, approximately half were 
news media representatives. During this same period, the Air Force Reserve 
held its annual commanders conference for which 29 of the total aircraft trans- 
ported Reserve Forces personnel to the commanders conference. <A total of 967 
flying hours at an approximate cost of $240,885 was expended. 

The aerial firepower demonstration, formerly held three times a year, has been 
reduced to one demonstration a year. 

Under the provisions of Department of Defense Directive 5410.7, Subject: 
Community relations, the services are encouraged to take whatever action may 
be necessary to insure that all commands place increased emphasis on activities 
which will improve relations between the Armed Forces and the civilian com- 
munity. Arranging for organized groups to visit installations and facilities is 
in consonance with this objective. In conjunction with this policy, commands 
have transported civilian guests to command functions such as the Air Defense 
Command Weapons Meet and visits by educators to the U.S. Air Force Academy. 
The commands are not required to identify and report cost data pertaining to 
these local events. In most cases such costs would increase regular operating 
expenses only by relatively small amounts. 

In considering the foregoing data, it is important to note that the costs shown 
against specific activities, in fact, also may have supported many additional 
purposes. This is due to the fact that most of the Air Force aircraft involved 
were in the mission-support category, and the policy applicable to operation of 
these aircraft dictates that a given flight shall accomplish the optimum number 
of purposes. Thus, regardless of the initial purpose for which a flight is sched- 
uled, at the time an aircraft departs for its destination, consideration has been 
given to all known requirements for air transportation to that same destination 
and/or return, including transportation requirements to and from whatever 
intermediate refueling stops reasonably can be scheduled. 


INSTALLATION OF F'IxED COMMUNICATIONS-ELECTRONICS HQUIPMENT 


General Frrepman. Proceeding with my statement : 

The estimate for installation of fixed communications and electronic 
equipment provides for engineering and installation of all ground 
communications equipment “procured by the Air Force and not in- 
stalled as part of a procurement or construction contract. 

The estimate of approximately $80 million in 1961 represents an 
increase of $24 million over our 1960 estimate of $56 million. This 
is a direct reflection of our changing force structure and the increas- 
ingly heavy reliance on immediately responsive communications. 


FISCAL YEAR COMPARISON OF PROGRAM 


Depicted on chart No. 7 is a fiscal year comparison of our program. 
(The chart referred to follows :) 


Cuart 7.—Department of the Air Force installation of fixed communications- 
electronics technical components by category 


[In millions] 
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SAC COMMUNICATION NETWORKS 


General FrrepMan. The requirements for installation of communi- 
cations-electronics systems reflected under “strategic” provide for fur- 
ther expansion and reliability of our SAC communication networks. 

The Air Defense program provides for installation of equipment as- 
sociated with surveillance and air defense communications. The in- 
crease in fiscal year 1961 reflects a continuation of the program of in- 
stalling improved radar equipment for our existing air defense 
networks. 

Senator Cuavez. General, on page 11, you have chart 7 there? 

General FrrepMANn. Yes, sir. 

Senator CuHavez. Does “Strategic” mean “Strategic Air 
Command” ? 

General FrrepMaAn. Principally, sir. 

Would you say 100 percent, General Bestic ? 

General Brstic. No, there could be some installations made over- 
seas that support the Strategic Air Command. 

Senator Cuavez. The installations would be for the Strategic Air 
Command; am I correct ¢ 

General Brstic. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHavez. Now, Air Defense, is that General Partridge’s 
setup ¢ 

General Frrepman. Again I believe that this would be a combina- 
tion whereby the major portion would be in support of the Conti- 
nental Air Defense now under General Kuter, who has replaced Gen- 
eral Partridge, and to a much lesser degree Air Defense operations in 
the oversea theaters. 

Senator Cnavez. Thank you. 


NAVIGATIONAL AND AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL AIDS 


General FrizpMan. Included under base augmentation are costs 
for navigational and air traflic control aids systems. The increase of 
$2.4 million requested in this area will provide for installation of 
equipment to improve and facilitate safety of flight of our manned 
aircraft. 

The DEW line estimate provides for the installation of communi- 
cation equipment required to achieve the initial operational capa- 
bility of the eastern extension. 

Senator Cuavez. That is from Canada to Scotland? 

General FrrepMAN. It is across Greenland, from the east coast of 
Canada. As you recall, we have the main DEW line, and the western 
extension to the Aleutians. This is the last segment of that program. 
The major increase is in support of the missile program. That is 
the increase in our communications program which we are discussing 
now. 

The fiscal year 1961 estimates contains $6.6 million for the ATLAS, 
$8.7 million for the TITAN, and $2.5 million for the first phase of 
the MINUTEMAN program. 
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TRAINING SUPPORT 


The Air Force is requesting $362.6 million in support of our train- 
ing program for fiscal year 1961. This represents an increase of 


$1.9 million over the amount estimated for fiscal year 1960. , 
Direct school and training cost will increase $2.9 million, primarily 

as the result of space vehicle support training and the initiation of ‘ 

course preparation for the MINUTEMAN. ( 


Offsetting decreases will occur in base operating cost as we plan 

toward a reduced pilot training program in fiscal year 1962. 
Senator Cuavez. Can you give us some estimated figures on this? 
General FrrepMANn. Yes, sir. 


Senator Cuavez. On the offsetting decreases ? 

General FrrepMan. On a dollar basis, I would not be able to do so, 
I don’t believe, offhand. Maybe General Hopwood could. | 

Senator CHavez. You have a direct statement : “Offsetting decreases 1 
will occur in base operating cost as we plan toward a reduced pilot I 
training program in fiscal year 1962.” 

You must have some figures. . 

General FrrepMan. We do, sir. I didn’t have them at hand. P 

As you know, we are phasing down to—— ; 


General Horwoop. We will operate at a 2,200 pilot rate during this 
coming fiscal year pointing to a 1,500 pilot rate as we go to the 1962 
time period. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, General Hopwood. 


COMPARISON OF TYPES OF TRAINING 


General Frrepman. The following chart No. 8 provides a compari- st 
son of student loads or input of the various types of training. 
(The chart referred to follows :) 





su 
Cuart 8.—Department of the Air Force student loads or input 
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Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year pe 
1959 1960 1961 

Basic military and technical training (average training load) _-. 36, 130 44, 539 40, 457 ca 
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Air Force Academy (man-years) _..............- 1,1 1, 534 1,913 
Factory training (average training load) ___.-- she 1, 649 1, 767 1, 333 se] 

Flying training (average training load).--.............-- coat 6, 918 7, 153 6, 815 
Reserve training (average strength)___...........-.-..-.------ 59, 117 66, 260 70, 260 op 
CHANGING NATURE OF TRAINING 
oe . col 
General Frrepman. The training workloads of the Air Force reflect ” 
the reductions in military strength and mirror the increasing emphasis i 
on missile training. The decrease in basic military and technical train- ye: 
ing loads is also attributable to a change in the basic training of ; 
recruits from 11 to 8 weeks and the improvement in our trained per- ons 
sonnel resources in a number of fields such as jet mechanic and fuel $96 
supply specialists. fie 
rT > S . S hy 999 cal 
The factory training load is being reduced from 1,767 to 1,333, r 
) d 
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In flying training the conversion to a complete jet program for pro- 
ducing new pilots is continuing and should be completed by the end 
of fiscal year 1961. 

The professional training conducted by the Institute of Tech- 
nology, also reflects a shift in emphasis. 

Three years ago 55.4 percent of all our quotas were in the technical 
skills with 44.6 percent in the nontechnical fields. Today, 82.8 per- 
cent are technical and only 17.2 percent in the nontechnical skills. 


AIR FORCE ACADEMY 


Being aware of the interest of this committee in the operating costs 
of the Air Force Academy, we are pleased to be able to provide « 
résumé of our accomplishments to date and a forecast for the future. 

The operation and maintenance appropriation cost for fiscal year 
1960 is currently estimated at $15,863,000—well within the $16 million 
limitation established by the Congress. 

In fiscal year 1961, we are requesting $16,925,000 or less than a 7 per- 
cent increase in the operation and maintenance cost while the student 
population, as represented by cadet man-years, rises 25 percent in 
fiscal year 1961 over fiscal year 1960, and the hospital becomes op- 
erational early in 1961. 

Senator Cuavez. What is the population at the moment? 

General Horwoop. The man-years will be essentially 1,900 in the 
1961 time period as opposed to some 1,300 now. We will arrive at the 
2,500 established by law in the 1963 time period. 

Senator SaLtronsTaLu. What is that maximum ? 

General Horwoop. 2,500 is established in law as our level out 
strength in the 1963 time period. 

Senator DworsHak. It will take 2 years to attain that? 

General Horwoop. It will take us 4 years. Our first class came last 
summer. 

Senator DworsHak. I mean from the present time. You said the 
present number is 1,900? You will increase that to 2,500 in the 2-year 
period ¢ 

General Horwoop. Actually, 3 years. Our actual first full class 
came last summer. ‘They are completing their freshman year as of 
this spring. Then they have to go through sophomore, junior, and 
senior, with full classes coming behind. In 1963 we will be in full 
operation. 

COST PER CADET MAN-YEAR 


General Frrmepman. Nevertheless, the cost per cadet man-year when 
considering all operating costs including the operation and mainte- 
nance appropriation, pay and allowances of the military staff and 
cadets, decreases from $19,862 in fiscal year 1960 to $17,258 for fiscal 
year 1961. 

During the fiscal year 1960 hearings before this committee, we fore- 
cast a cost per cadet man-year of $28,600 for fiscal year 1959 and 
$22,400 for fiscal year 1960. The cost for fiscal year 1959 actually 
came below our forecast and was $25,820. 

The latest forecast for fiscal year 1960 of $19,862 is also below our 
previous estimate of $22,400. 
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As the Air Force Academy continues to build toward the fiscal year 
1963 authorized cadet strength of 2,536, the figures to which General 
Hopwood previously referred, we estimate that the cost per cadet 
man-year will decrease to somewhere between $12,000 and $13,000 for 
cadets taking pilot indoctrination training. A somewhat lesser figure 
will exist for those cadets not qualified to fly. 

Senator Cuavez. Now, we previously had some figures before the 
committee as to the cost at the Air Academy, West Point, and An- 
napolis. 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. The Air Academy has the highest cost. 

General FrrepMan. As of this date, you are correct, sir. 


PILOT INDOCTRINATION TRAINING 


General DworsHak. General, you referred to cadets taking pilot in- 
doctrination training. Does that imply that the cadets will actually 
get no pilot training, merely get indoctrination and get academic train- 
ing and following graduation go to other schools, airbases, to acquire 
actual pilot training ? 

General Horwoop. This is correct, sir. The present plan for flying 
training at the Academy is that those young men who are physically 
qualified to go into pilot training—and we hope that will run at least 
50 percent—will receive a slightly extended course which is approxi- 
mately that now given to the Air Force ROTC cadets. 

Senator Dworsuak. I visited with the board last May. The cadets 
were very disappointed that after spending 4 years there they were 
not going to know anything about flying. You have really disil- 
lusioned a lot of youngsters. 

I think that the ultimate capabilities and accomplishments of the 
Academy will be far inferior to what was originally expected by all 


Americans. 
NAVIGATION PROGRAM 


General Horwoop. Sir, when we originally started, we used a navi- 
gator program because it was assumed that every young man enter- 
ing as a freshman would be pilot qualified and we knew we would 
take some losses. We did not want to separate them into a group of 
flyers and a group that found they could not qualify. This was the 
primary reason for the navigator program. 

Senator Cuavez. The primary reason for the Air Academy is to 
train men to be officers. 

General Horwoop. Definitely. The basic reason is to give them a 
solid collegiate education, so that they can cope with the problems of 
a career in the U.S. Air Force. We want a basic baccalaureate of 
science program. 

Senator DworsHak. General, on that basis I cannot agree with 
you that when you can take the Air National Guard and other train- 
ing programs and turn out able pilots in a year to 18 months or so, 
that it takes 4 years to indoctrinate these cadets with pilot training, 
but during that 4-year period you cannot teach them actually any- 
thine about being a pilot. I do not accept that. The record does 
not show that. 
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General Horwoop. Sir, our belief is that in an Air Force as complex 
as ours that a man needs first to be taught to exploit his leadership 
otential. He must be motivated for a career in the U.S. Air Force 
and he must have a solid academic preparation to meet his respon- 
sibilities in the future. 
SOURCE OF LEADERS 


Senator DworsHak. Where have you been getting your leaders in 
the past in the Air Force when you did not have the Academy ? 

General Hopwoop. We have been very fortunate in sharing some of 
the production of the Naval and Military Academies. One of the rea- 
sons we like the Academy is that our retention is very high. In the 
ROTC program understandably we don’t keep as many people. 

Senator Dworsuak. Is it true, then, that probably you have been 
using some of the graduates of the other Academies and intend to 
use some of the graduates at Colorado Springs essentially for adminis- 
trative duty and that very few of these will actually become pilots 
and that you will train and develop pilots from personnel derived 
from other sources. 

General Hopwoop. No, sir; that is not true. 

In past years the man who came to us from West Point was essen- 
tially a man who was qualified to fly and desired such flying. To a 
lesser degree the same was true of the graduates of the Naval Academy. 

With our own graduates coming into the system we will not be 
taking as many from West Point or Annapolis. 

It is our hope that at least 50 percent of our own Academy gradu- 
ates will be qualified for pilot training. 

Senator Dworsnak. Will that take care of your normal demands 
for pilots, or will you have to develop pilots in other ways? 

General Hopwoop. We will have to develop considerably more 
pilots, sir. For example, the 1,500-pilot training rate will require 
large inputs from the ROTC training program. 


TOTAL PILOTS AMONG GRADUATES 


Senator DworsHaK. How many do you expect as a maximum from 
the graduation class at the Academy ? 

General Horwoop. Well, we will guess on the order of 300 will be 

ilots. 

F Senator Dworsnak. You will need some 1,500 pilots? 

General Hopwoop. We will need some 1,200 additional pilots. 

Senator DworsHak. Where will you get them ? 

General Horwoop. They will come essentially from the ROTC pro- 
gram. 

Senator DworsHax. Mr. Chairman, that sounds like a fairy tale 
to me. 

Senator Cuavez. Proceed, General Friedman. 

General Frrepman. I would just like to add, Senator, that in dis- 
cussing 300 versus—in other words, the 50 percent of the graduates, 
General Hopwood certainly did not indicate that we had put a limita- 
tion onthe man. He is assuming, on the basis of experience, that that 
will be the number who will be physically qualified to fly upon com- 
pletion of his tour at the academy and is motivated to fly. 


51184—60—-43 
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PHYSICAL QUALIFICATIONS 


Senator Cuavez. Why take them into the Academy if they are not 
physically fit? When you say Air Academy, you mean something. 

General Hopwoop. We realize, Mr. Chairman, that as we are mov ing 
into the future we have a mixed force. 

It is apparent in our force adjustment now. The missile is coming 
in, space 1s coming in, many jobs associated with missiles and space 
require the best young officers we can get, officers that will stay with us, 

As a result of this, we did moderate some of our physical require- 
ments for the class that is now entered as freshman. We believe an 
appropriate mix of graduates to support the best interest of the Air 
Force out in the 1970 time period and beyond, will be approximately 
50 percent going into the flying jobs, 50 percent headed toward space, 
astronautics, and missile support, 


TIME REQUIRED FOR PILOT TRAINING 


Senator Dworsnax. After these ROTC graduates become pilots, 
train for pilots, how long does it take after they leave the schools to 
finish off on their pilot training ? 

General Horwoop. He will take about a year to qualify for his 
wings as a pilot. 

Senator DworsnaK. Where does he get that training ? 

General Hopwoop. He gets that in the Air Training Command 
starting at a primary flying base and finishing at a basic training 
base in a T33 trainer. On gradu: ition from that course, he requires 4 
to 6 months of combat-type training depending on what category of 
equipment he will go into. 

Senator DworsuaKk. Actually he will take less time than the gradu- 
ates at the Air Academy to become a pilot ? 

General Horwoon. No, sir; the Air Force Academy graduate goes 
through identically the same course with his ROTC contempor ary. 

Senator DworsHak. Then you start at about on the same level with 
your ROTC graduates and your Academy graduates so far as pilot 
training is concerned ? 

General Horwoop. That is correct, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. Thank you. 

Senator Sauronsraty. Mr. Chairman, might I ask a procedural 
question ? 

Senator Cuavez. Certainly. 

Senator Sarronstatu. Mr. Chairman, I have to leave in just a mo- 
ment to keep an engagement I made some time ago. I am wondering 
if the Chair intends to take up the Air Force industrial fund this 
morning ? 

Senator Cuavez. It depends on how much time we have with the 


General here. 
INDUSTRIAL FUND 


Senator Sartronstraty. If the Chair does, I have just four matters. 
T will not go into them now, but, General Friedman, I would appre- 
ciate it if you would be willing at the proper time to answer the 
following: 

On page 4 of the industrial fund, what do you mean by the retained 
deficit which is increasing ? 

On page 5, the capital assets less liability assumed—why do you 
keep those in? 
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And (3) $85 million to the commercial airlines. You want to 
strike out all the amount this year, but the budget has $85 million in ? 

(4) The airlift resources seem to be decreasing. 

Now there is a very great conflict, of course, and difference of 
opinion. That I would like to hear in a very considerable discussion. 

Senator Cuavez. We will just proceed with these gentlemen here 
this morning. We will proceed with the other one at a later date. 

Senator SarronstaLy. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator CuHavez. You may proceed. 

General Frrepman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


PRIOR AND CURRENT YEAR ESTIMATES 


The following chart No. 9 reflects a comparison of our prior and 
current estimate: 
(The chart referred to follows:) 


Cuart 9.—Cost per cadet man-year at the Air Force Academy } 


ee a = — —— rpms 








Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1959 | 1960 1961 
| 
bE ae ee eee ee eee eres $28, 600 | fee ’ 
NN a callerid aes bia ws Qed ated mann peed Sarena i 25, 820 19, 862 $17, 258 


| 





1 Includes all costs under both the operation and maintenance and military personnel appropriations, 


General FrrmepMan. The first line entitled “estimated last year” is 
identical to that which we presented to this committee last year and 
the second line is our current estimate. 

You will note that it does reflect the decrease I spoke of before. 


OPERATIONAL SUPPORT 


For direct support of the operational forces the Air Force requests 
$1,465.38 million for fiscal year 1961. This represents an increase of 
$32.9 million over the $1,432.4 million estimated for fiscal year 1960. 

The following chart No. 10 portrays a 3-year comparison of the 
principal identifiable segments of operational support requirements. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 


Cuart 10.—Department of the Air Force operational support fund requirements 


[In thousands] 








Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiseal year 
1959, actual | 1960, estimate} 1961, estimate 
aie se - - j saaeetaneliteiadaaenammanelil 
Installation of communications—Electronic technical com- 

Ss da nveicabiminhe Shek dhan woSeShd Sack aban dap neine $7, 067 | 0 0 
Installations program _-__.------ ain ek Bini sada ce laeaen ne 1,160,572 |} $1, 167, 504 $1, 157, 167 
Special programs: 

Semiautomatic ground environment (SAGE)__________- | 41, 703 53. 676 64, 246 
Distant early warning (DEW) line-----.......---- mil 58, 696 60, 548 | 63, 764 
Missiles hake bilan machen ‘ «ean ’ 20, 287 42, 832 | 419, 880 
Rotations, air operations, and maneuvers. -------..----- 31, 397 29, 946 29, 256 
Aeronautical chart and information center 4 27, 740 | 28, 484 29, 144 
Ballistic missile early warning system (B MEWS) nal 0 | 3, 954 28, 115 
Airlift services ; ioe ad a 18, 438 | 22, 112 1%, 625 
Alaskan integrated communications system (White Alice 16, 058 16, 652 16, 600 
I a a ate a pe 1, 544 4,517 5, 856 
Oils kadargecse ana btw le tlh dkadais Mala caeadiaancae’ 2, 181 2, 232 1, 700 

SEAS cikad sududedtidubveebisanibenksntinotnendcuans 1, 385, 683 | 1, 432, 457 1, 465, 353 
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INSTALLATIONS PROGRAM 


General FrmepmMan. Funds requested for the installations program 
provide for on the line maintenance of our aircraft and weapons, care 
of our airfields, operation of our control towers, maintenance of quar- 
ters for our troops, and all the other day-to-day expenses of operation, 
repair, and maintenance required at airbase level to keep the Air 
Force operationally ready. 

The $1,157.2 million requested for fiscal year 1961 reflects a decrease 
of $10.3 million from our fiscal year 1960 program. 

The Air Force program requires support of 186 major bases, 419 
aircraft control and warning sites, and 1,600 ancillary installations, 

The number of family quarters maintained from these funds has 
risen from 83,718 in fiscal year 1959 to 102,386 in fiscal year 1960, to 
115,659 estimated for fiscal year 1961. 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


It is in the area of special programs that we are experiencing our 
most significant increases in operating costs. In fiscal year 1959 sup- 
port of our special programs cost approximately $218 million. 

This amount rose to $265 million for fiscal year 1960, and is now 
estimated at $308 million for fiscal year 1961, or an increase of $43 
million over the previous year. 

Almost the entire increase is related to four areas; namely, SAGE, 
DEW line, missiles, and BMEWS. 


SEMIAUTOMATIC GROUND ENVIRONMENT 


The SAGE program will require $64.2 million in fiscal year 1961, 
an increase of $10.5 million over fiscal year 1960. Twenty-three cen- 
ters will be operational at the end of fiscal year 1961 as compared to 
17 at the end of fiscal year 1960, and 7 at the end of fiscal year 1959, 

A total of 29 SAGE facilities are currently planned for completion 
by end of fiscal year 1964. 


DEW LINE 


The funds requested for the DEW line—distant early warning 
line—will provide for attainment of the programed structure objec- 
tive of 67 operational stations by the end of fiscal year 1961. This 
compares with 63 operational sites in fiscal years 1959 and 1960. 

The increase of $3.3 million over fiscal year 1960 is primarily to sup- 
port four new stations which comprises the Greenland extension 
which we discussed previously. 


MISSILE REQUIREMENTS 


The fiscal year 1961 requirements for missile support is $49.9 million, 
an increase of $7.1 million over fiscal year 1960. 

The following chart No. 11 depicts a fiscal year comparison of cost 
by missile system : 
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(The chart referred to follows:) 


Cuart 11.— Department of the Air Force missile support by system 


[In thousands] 


Type Fiseal ye ~~ Fiscal year Fiseal year 


195 actu al 1960 estimate 1961 estimate 

Strategic: | 
ATLAS (SM-65) _- SN a Mr a es ee $7, 818 $16, 298 $19, 671 
THOR (SHE-75)........4..-25-<.- Steen eee ees 4,710 6, 876 1, 044 
JUPITER (SM-78).............-..- oii laa ital ot lit 1, 501 2, 445 2, 385 
TITAN (SM-68) een cee sere eee ee 7 0 | 4,433 6, 435 
MINU TEMAN (SM icity crest io Webs ray 0 | 0 1, 600 
SNARK (SM-62 ; Sees sintealasttes 8 3, 586 4, 398 
HOUND DOG | GAM- Mees 8 OS ee tr 0 | 437 1, 227 
QUAIL (GA M-72)_- ee Se Aenea tS Cal 0 | 157 600 
Air defense: BOMARC (1M-99) , a 2, 950 5, 000 7,720 
Tactical: MATA DOR/MACE—T M-61/T M-76-_______-- 3, 300 | 3. 600 4, 800 
i ie Fe a eee ee 20, 287 | 42, 832 49, 880 





———_ ———_—___-- —— $$$ _ _ — —— 


BALLISTIC MISSILE EARLY WARNING 


General Friepman. To support the ballistic missile early warning 
system, including the first site which will become operation: al this 
year or early next year, will require $28.1 million, an increase of ap- 
proximately ¢ $24 million over fiscal year 1960, 

The estimate will provide $1.8 million for the prestockage of mate- 
rial for’ site IT at Clear, Alaska, and $26.3 million for the initial oper- 
ating expenses at site I in Thule, Greentand: ZI training, and the 
BMEWS control facility at NORAD Headquarters in Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

BASES FOR THOR AND JUPITER 


Senator Dworsuak. General, it was my understanding that the 
THOR and JUPITER missiles were based in England, or in Western 
Europe. Do we have any operational bases for THOR and JUPITER 
in this country ? 

General FrrepMan. No, sir; we do not. 

Senator Dworsnax. Why do we have to provide operating ex- 
yenses for missiles based in England ? 

General FrrepmMan. There are two reasons, Senator, first of all, we 
have some Air Force personnel overseas working with the British 
and this is for direct support of those personnel. 

Also, we have to pay, but are subsequently reimbursed for the train- 
ing, of allied personnel. In the instance of JUPITER this is con- 
ducted at the Army arsenal at Huntsville, Ala. The THOR training 
isat Vandenberg 

Senator Dworsnax. You do some training gry Y 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir. Our JUPITER training is performed 
for us by the Army on a reimbursement basis at abe ile. 

Senator DworsHax. What do the trainees do? 

General FrrepMAn. They get crew familiarization with the mis- 
sile, its operation, its safety features, and competence training, largely. 

Senator DworsHak. Are some of them sent to England ? 

General Frrepman. England for the THOR and, in the instance 
of the JUPITER of course, as you know, we have arrived at an 
agreement with Turkey. 

Senator DworsHak. Thank you. 
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MEDICAL SUPPORT 


General Frrepman. To operate the Air Force medical program in 
fiscal year 1961 we are requesting $160.4 million, an increase of ap- 
proximately $5.5 million over the fiscal year 1960 program of $154.9 
million. 

A major factor affecting the medical program is that while the 
Air Force military strength is declining, the ratio of dependents to 
military as well as the dependent population is increasing. 

We estimate that the overall daily patient load in Air Force hospi- 
tals will remain relatively constant in fiscal years 1960 to 1961. 


DEPENDENT CARE 


Although the Air Force policy is to make maximum use of Depart- 
ment of Defense medical facilities for the care of dependents, we 
will have to provide care for the increased dependent population by 
expanded use of civilian facilities. 

For fiscal year 1960, we are estimating an average daily dependent 
patient load in civilian facilities of 1,291 and expect this to increase 
to 1,558 in fiscal year 1961. 

_ During this same period the anticipated daily cost per patient will 
increase from $52.70 to $55.30. The net effect of these two factors 
results in an increased cost of approximately $4 million. 


BASE HOSPITALS 


Senator Dworsuaxk. General, it is my understanding that we are 
building hospital facilities at many of our Air Force bases. Why 
should there be an increase in this medical program? Should there 
not be a greater effort made to use these fine facilities which are being 
installed at these bases ? 

General FrrepMan. That is certainly our intent and that is the 
program on which we embarked. 

The big problem of course, is the increase in dependents and the 
location of those dependents relative to the hospitals. 

As you know, sir, we require the dependent who is located with a 
sponsor and in the vicinity of an Air Force facility to have a certificate 
to the effect that facilities are not then available and that the depend- 
ent requires assistance or hospitalization in other than a military 
hospital. 

Senator DworsHax. Then you are actually using these base facili- 
ties to the extent that you are not permitting a deterioration in the 
medical facilities available for personnel, military personnel ? 

General Frrepman. We feel as though we are pursuing the pro- 
gram which the Congress desires us to fulfill quite vigorously and that 
we have it well under control. 


NEED FOR IMPROVEMENT AT CLARK AIR BASE 


Senator Cuavez. I do not think so. Clark Air Base in the Philip- 
pines is not so good with respect to hospital facilities. 

General FrrepMan. I would certainly agree with the chairman 
that this has been a requirement of long standing. We are request- 
ing—and I don’t know the exact status as of now, Mr. Chairman— 
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but we will be before you shortly with a request that we go ahead 
on improv ing that facility. 

Senator Crravez. You had better. At Clark Air Base, they come 
in there from Thailand, they come from Bangkok, they come from all 
over. The only place they have to go to is Clark Air Base. I know 
of service people from home that have died at the hospital at Clark 
Air Base. I think it needs some attention. 

General FrrepMan. It does, sir. I can assure you that the Air 
Force is very grateful for your interest and the sympathy that you 
have expressed as regards the conditions there. 

Senator Cuavez. And your hospital in Formosa is not so good. 
Those people are away from home and they cannot get attention. 
We send a lot of money for foreign aid to build hospitals and still we 
do not tend to our own. 

General FrrepMAN. ra would hope to better the situation, sir— 
although that is under Navy cognizance. 


SERVICEWIDE SUPPORT 


The amount requested for fiscal year 1961 for servicewide support 
is $320.1 million. Servicewide support includes four major areas: 
Command administration, commercial communications, air attaché 
and air mission offices, and classified projects directed by Head- 
quarters USAF. 

The amount required for fiscal year 1961 is $40.9 million more than 
the $279.2 million programed for fiscal year 1960, 

The major area of increase is in commercial communication. 

Senator Cnavez. We have a general idea of the air attaché at every 
embassy, more or less. What about the air mission officers? Can 
you give us a little description of what is intended by those missions? 

General FrrepMan. Our air missions are all located in South 
America, Mr. Chairman. We feel that this is a very good program, 
in terms of improving relations, and the program has proceeded in 
very good fashion. 

Mistor C HAVEZ. What do they do? 

General Frrepman. Largely instructional, sir. In other words, we 
put our technicians and officers down there for the express purpose 
of training the countries in the maintenance of equipment and our 
methods of Air Force operations. 


PERSONNEL IN LATIN AMERICA 


Senator Cuavez. Will you insert in the record at this point the num- 

ber of personnel that we have in every Latin American country ? 
General Frrepman. I will do that, sir, by country, and the total. 
Senator Cuavez. Very well. 
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(The information referred to follows:) 
PERSONNEL ASSIGNED AIR Force MISSIONS, LATIN AMERICA 
There is a total of 15 U.S. Air Force missions in Latin America. The follow- 


ing list indicates the location and number of U.S. Air Force personnel assigned 
to each mission: 


Country Personnel Country Personnet 
ELLE LT Se eg 8 
_ Sa ee  R Sea a had amine 8 
Re eee ee ee, ib, eee ee 9 
Se ie ee ae ES eg os Dee 22 
ashe oe Rim hn Bn tree sh eign hm tpn 13 
0 SE Tee tas a entees 29 
I ac scenvntte dh eiecemaee 8 — 
SS ASE ee 8 BOs cde se wd ede datakie ck Eee 
i a 8 


COMMAND ADMINISTRATION 


General FriepMan. For “Command administration,” which relates 
to the support of Headquarters USAF, its field extensions and major 
air command headquarters, the Air Force is requesting $142 million. 
This represents a net reduction of $7.4 million from our current year 
program of $149.4 million, and is a direct result of levying personnel 
reductions in this area. 

These reductions are proportionately greater than those applied to 
the operational units. The civilian personnel reduction amounts to 
$9.6 million and is partially offset by an increase of $1.8 million for 
electronic data processing equipment and $0.8 million related to the 
civilian employees health insurance program. 


COMMERCIAL COMMUNICATIONS 


For the lease of commercial communications we are requesting 
$147.2 million for fiscal year 1961. This represents an increase of 
$44.6 million over the $102.6 million programed for fiscal year 1960. 

Senator CHavez. We were talking about Alaska communications 
a little while ago. Does this mean that? 

General Frrepman. No, sir; this would not include the Alaskan 
communications network. These would be leased line facilities, sir. 

Senator CuHavez. Separate and apart? 

General FrrepMan. Separate and apart from the subject discussed 
by the Army this morning. 

The objectives of this program are to provide communication serv- 
ices and facilities required for support of air defense; strategic and 
tactical air warfare operations; air navigation and air traffic control 
which, when combined with our military communications facilities, 
make up the point-to-point and ground-air communication system 
which operates on a global, around-the-clock basis. 


COST COMPARISON 


The following chart No, 12 provides a 3-year comparison of the 
costs by major category. 
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(The chart referred to follows :) 


Cuart 12.—Depariment of the Air Force commercial communications 


{In millions] 


0 _ - — — —— 





Item Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 











Nt S355. oAph lide db onte as kekhacde dle akwdadehioes $11.8 $23. 2 $49.9 
BMEWS...-- Bg Social a a 3.4 13.1 
Aircraft control and ws varning MMMNONE. . oo nocvcncvatuncssdenes 20. 6 18. 7 14.9 
emetemee COUMMUMICRUONS. 60.6 6-5 ion on Saini ens sc casenccntcmucss | 43.5 | 57.3 69. 3 

eR a icc sate ak set iach aeeere 76. 2 | 102.6 | 147.2 
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MAJOR AREAS OF INCREASE 


General FrrepMan. The major areas of increase are directly related 
to progress in installation and operation of communications support 
for SAGE; transition into an era of high speed, high capacity, full 
electronic switching centers in support ‘of new w eapons, and initial 
installation and lease of communications facilities in support of 
BMEWS. ‘The cost of the manual aircraft control and warning net- 
work is decreasing annually as the SAGE system is installed. 


CONTINGENCY PROGRAM 


This program provides for expenses of an extraordinary or classi- 
fied nature and is monitored by the Secretary of the Air Force. 
The $4.9 million requested for 1961 is approximately the same level 
as the 1959 and 1960 programs. 
Of the amount requested, $4.2 million is to support operational in- 
telligence. 
SUMMARY 


The Air Force is proud of its record of accomplishment in the “Op- 
eration and maintenance” appropriation. Over the period of the past 
4 years, from fiscal years 1958 through 1961, inclusive, the new obliga- 
tional authority requirement rose only $182 million, or 4 percent on a 
$4 billion appropriation. This has not been eae without 
undertaking a severe management problem. ‘The estimate of require- 
ments before you now is cast in the same mold. I consider this re- 
quest the barest minimum required to maintain a level of readiness in 
support of the fiscal year 1961 Air Force programs and objectives. 

Thank you, sir. 

REDUCTION OF INVENTORY 


Senator DworsHak. General, on page 4 of your statement you say: 


The aircraft inventory supported by this appropriation is estimated at 14,156 
in 1961. This compares to 14,994 in 1960, and 16,648 in 1959. 

Now, this is quite a shrinkage. A reduction of about 2,500 aircraft 
from 1959 and about 800 from 1960. 

How do you dispose of those, I presume, obsolete aircraft or ob- 
solescent aircraft ? 

General FrrepMan. They are obsolete, militarily, on the one hand. 
Certain aircraft certainly are of the category where they would be 
suitable for sale. This would be a rather small number. 
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Senator Dworsuax. How do you dispose of those that are usable? 
General Frrepman. Well, the largest percentage of our aircraft, 
Senator—when I say “largest percentage,” I would say the first call for 
our tactical aircraft—would be for transfer to the Air National Guard 
where they had a unit which required them. You will recall General 
Wilson the other day indicated he has now approached a full Century 
series inventory. That would be our first step. On military aircraft 
such as the B-47, obviously there would not be much use for those in 
any other kind of activ ity, and they would normally go through our 
salvage process and we would get a dollar return on th: at basis. Small 
quantities would be put in storage against a future requirement in the 
event of an emergency. 

Senator Dworsiak. Do they ever remodel any of those aircraft 
for use and sale to private companies ? 

General FrrepMan. No, sir. 

At one time there was a fair amount of disposal to commercial 
sources, but the demands of the airline business today make most of 
these aircraft inappropriate for that specific purpose. 

Senator DworsHak. This reduction of 2,500 from 1959 to 1961 
is quite sizable. Does that reflect a transition from manned planes to 
missile development ? 

General Frrepman. That is a large portion of that, Senator 
Dworshak. That ties directly to the reduction in our combat forces, 
with the offsetting increase being in our missile program. 

Senator Dworsuak. Thank you. 

Senator Cuavez. General, 1 understand that you have some busi- 
ness on the House side tomorrow ? 

General FrrepMAn. Yes, sir. 

Senator CuHAvez. You can go there and we will hear the Navy and 
then you come back later. 

General Frrepman. Very well, sir, and thank you very much, 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. We will recess now until tomorrow 
morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 12 noon, Tuesday, March 1, 1960, the subcommittee 
was recessed, to reconvene at 10 a.m., Wednesday, March 2, 1960.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 2, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 1224, 
New Senate Office Building, Hon, Dennis Chavez (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 
Present : Senators Chavez, Saltonstall, and Dworshak. 
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APPROPRIATIONS, 


1961 


Program and financing 


Program by activities: 
Direct obligations: 
1. General expenses, Navy personnel 
Weapons and facilities __....._. 
. Ships and facilities. _--- ewewnee 
Medical care. pditubieeshe db aan Stckeeeankt 
. Civil engineering. ; . 
6. Servicewide supply -- isa ithe 
Servicewide operations iicacanali a incenahath aad 
8. Naval petroleum reserves. - 


Cr de CO DO 


Total direct obligations cnbaeneaatiek 


Reimbursable obligations: 

. General expenses, Navy personnel... . 
. Weapons and facilities -__..._- stabal 
. Ships and facilities. _- he : es 
Medical care_ ; 
. Civil engineering............--- 
Servicew'de supply 

. Servicewide operations__- ; beod 
. Naval petroleum reserves... ...........---- 


OND whe 


Total reimbursable obligations 


| . 
Less intrafund obligations- --.-._-- 


Total obligations _ 
Financing: 
Comparative transfers to other accounts 7 
Unohbligated balance brought forward (69 Stat. 438 
Unobligated military assistance orders transferred 
to or from (—) other service accounts. 
Advances and reimbursements from 
Military assistance orders. ............---....-- | 
Other accounts ; ae 
Non-Federal sources (5 U.S.C. 61b; 10 U.S.C 


1071-1085, 2481, 2633, 2665, 2667, 6011, 7367; 22 | 
U.S.C. 1816; 31 U.S.C. 489a and 856) .......... 
Unobligated balance carried forward (69 Stat, 438) 
Unobligated balance no longer available... ._.____- 
New obligational authority _ __- diate 
New obligational authority: 
Appropriation _ - _- A ; : sane 
Transferred to— 
“Operating expenses, National Archives and 


Records Service,’’ General Services Adminis 
tration (5 U.S.C. 630F) ‘ 

“Salaries and expenses, Secretary of Defense’’ 
(5 U.S.C. 172f(a))_- S 
“Operation and maintenance, Army,” (5 | 
U.S.C. 172f(a))_...-.-- 2 aed 

Appropriation (adjusted) - -- 


1959 actual 1960 estimate 


$91, 446, 000 | 
989, 305, 000 
R58, 494, 000 | 
98, 310, 000 


$86, 878, 247 
974, 334, 993 
777, 113 708 
94, 852, 753 | 


101, 686, 045 92, 466, 000 

299, 434, 131 | 288, 575, 000 
174, 933, 731 | 184, 490, 000 | 

1, 668, 179 | 2, 124, 000 

2, 510, 901, 787 2, 605, 210, 000 

5, 666, 679 8, 000, 000 

51, 932, 874 66, 016, 974 


24, 919, 947 29, 382, 000 





23, 400, 143 23, 924, 000 

26, 213, 918 31, 506, 000 
16, 651, 733 14, 268, 026 
5, 619, 526 


| 

| 

17, 840, 000 
renee 


28, 000 


154, 432, 820 | 


191, 937. 000 


4, 607 | 
2, 230 | 


2, 797, 147, 000 
42, 136, 039 | 





2, 629, 562, 377 2, 755, 010, 961 


46, 735, 000 
— 23, 992, 593 -16, 412, 873 
—2,172 — 722, 105 


— 13, 026, 902 
—91, 264, 326 


—7, 346, , 571, 000 | 
16, 412, 873 11, 552, 350 


17, 386, 529 5, 900, 000 

2, 574, 463, 907 2. 611, 110, 000 

2, 575, 515, 900 2 611, 220, 000 
— 467, 000 
525, 000 

—59, 993 | —110, 000 


2, 574, 463, 907 2, 611, 110, Ou 


P Note.—The 1959 activities for the followinz appropriations are reflected in these schedule 
tive purposes: 
“Navy personnel, general expenses. 
“Aircraft and facilities, Navv.”’ 
“Ships and facilities, Navy. 
“Ordnance and facilities, Navy.”’ 
“Civil engineering, Navy.”’ 


” 


“Medical care, Navy.” 
“Servicewile supply and finance, 
“Servicewide operations, Navy.”’ 
“Naval petroleum reserves.”’ 





1961 estimate 


, 773, 000 
3, 235, 000 
55, 664, 000 
940, 000 
, 633, 000 
, 239, 000 
72, 392, 000 
2, 124, 000 


2, 550, 000, 009 





5, 200, 000 
, 727, 000 
17, 982, 000 
4, 460, 000 
2, 500, 000 


2, 703, 458, 000 
36, 475, 000 


2, 666, 983, 000 


“11, 552, 350 
11, 552, 350 


, 346, 000 


, 637, 000 


50, 000, 000 


2, 550 


000, 000 


2. 550, 000, 000 


S for compara- 


Nav y.” 
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Object classification 


— | 
} 





















































1959 actual 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
te _ anata i es a EE 
— } 

NAVY 
| 
i 
Total number of permanent positions_...............-- 175, 162 | 164, 627 | 165, 767 
000 Full-time equivalent of all other positions_......_.--- 77 | 77 | 77 
000 Average number of all employees---.--......-..---------| 167 627 156, 941 | 160, 313 
000 Number of employees at end of year. --...-.-.---------- 162, 816 | 154, 451 | 161, 303 
000 - === == = 
000 begs GS grode and telery-.........................<... 6.1 $5, 384 | 6.1 $5, 425 | 6.1 $5, 446 
000 Average salary of ungraded positions_...........-..----- $5, 048 | $5, 176 | $5, 183 
000 = : = = — = —_ = =—_— — = = 
000 Personal service obligations: 
— Permanent positions_-_--_-- aaalmnadincatih cae $831, 361, 324 $792, 995, 704 | $823, 397, 811 
000 Positions other than permanent--- sere a 341, 638 | 352, 700 350, 600 
; Other personal services. .......-..------------------ 29, 299, 366 | 29, 166, 491 | 27, 181, 914 
000 Total personal service obligations_..........-..-- 861, 002, 328 822, 514, 895 850, 930, 325 
000 tie = : 
000 Direct obligations: | 
000 01 Personal services__..-- cathe Waianae inane 826, 995, 680 785, 400, 795 | 813, 913, 525 
000 ey PR sis cadcadicddacdtoweadvean bitin einceeeat 32, 437, 831 35, 070, 560 | 36, 192, 960 
000 03. Tr: insport: tiv m a 81, 689, 877 81, 275, § 7Y, 595, 700 
, 000 04 Communication services._---~- facile Pac hnd abi } 17, 646, 917 21, 850, 400 | 24, 104, 50¢ 
oe 06 Rents and usility servieds.......-<..--......ss- .| 52, 496, 361 56, 044, 200 58, 600, 4 
niacin 06 Printing and reproduction ......-....---...---- 13, 799, 456 14, 143, 200 | 16, 363, 200 
, 000 07 Other contractual services -................... | 592, 464, 432 675, 538, 810 | 750, 264, 182 
im_s Serv ices performed by other agencies__-- | 78, 708, 079 | 76, 107, 800 77, 011, 300 
. ( Labor contracts with foreig n gov ernments !_ 17, 664, 658 | 17, 830, 400 53, 800 
, 000 Private foreign labor contracts ?......--------- 1, 180, 150 | 939, 000 5, 000 
aman 08 Supplies and materials-_-- nas aida 583, 816, 654 | 589, 195, 590 | 1, 167, 100 
, 000 09 Equipment. --- ecnbeal icine dts tess 152, 469, 949 181, 362, 270 | 37, 499, 370 
10 Lands and structures__-......-.-.-------- ae 3, 463, 813 3, 127, 000 | 2, 910, 000 
“ae 11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions.----.----- | 53, 066, 909 50, 802, 775 53, 258, 763 
, 300 12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims_-..-- | 92, 894 95, 000 94, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_....---.-..--| 1, 164, 678 1, 195, 000 | 1, 217, 000 
, 350 Se = remen rie WNC ccc ddb edocs ccnens 700, 763 686, » 300 359, 200 
ca 1 aimee 2, 509, 859, 101 590, 665,000 | 2, 531, 250, 000 
}, 000 Deduct portion of foregoing obligations origin: ally 
charged to object classes 07, 08, and 09.............---- 3, 284, 463 4, 680, 000 5, 000 
”, 000 ) etek Ciect COANE oi oo nandcdanancondnntdanns 2, 506, 574, 638 2, 585, 985, 000 2, 526 , 000 
— = = - - — — 
Ss Reimbursable obligations: 
—-— ne - PIIEE, SOII  cin a ntuemspippindnennan gs dibadsemaiamedanaiia 34, 006, 648 | 37, 114, 100 | 37, 016, 800 
), 000 eae eee ea 257, 656 352, 000 346, 500 
== 03 Transport a UE A a 33, 053 115, 500 117, 500 
04 Communication services_.......---- PEAT SS 2, 232, 848 3, 712, 800 3, 635, 800 
), 000 05 Rents and utility services......................- | 3, 646, 355 | 4, 039, 500 4, 085, 900 
06 Printing and reproduction__.....-..--.-------- 33, 835 30, 200 31, 200 
07 Other contractual services. _...........-..-...-- 36, 686, 132 76, 438, 102 | 57, 254, 500 
GS Supplies and materials. .......2. 266.6 csccncncess 55, 174, 298 49, 637, 172 46, 916, 300 
owns GC BGUMpmMent.....0.<cccsness saiagiaubeaiaacaed 20, 519, 378 | 18, 468, 926 2, 009, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions..-.-.------ 1, 834, 447 2, 019, 500 | 2, 034, 400 
ae BS ewes ae GROONRINOES 6 good nnn cnc ceccssnn ne 8, 170 9, 200 | 10, 100 
dalam jeaichipiiencieastiohe Jateasnieiie = a 
shi Total reimbursable obligations-..............- 154, 432, § 820 191, 937, 000 15 3, 458, 000 
), 000 = : i= aes ———— 
PORN, saSngadessctnnadestoshs—enn pumas 2, 661, 007 2,777, 922,000 | 2, 680, 183, 000 
‘ Res PERFOR GERBER CEIB. «nooo a diccccnccccesccccannass 35, 772, 25 42, 136, 039 36, 475, 000 
paras -_re - — — —- 
Ns TNS ie esciind bac cstinabudhaadenatiunaaidl 2, 625, 235,228 | 2, 735, 785, 961 2, 643, 708, 000 
ALLOCATION TO ATOMIC ENERCY COMMISSION 
@7 Other contractual services...............<...-..-...- 4, 327, 149 19, 225, 000 23, 275, 000 
OS A LOE Ne ee diieibconenioaiaell 2, 629, 562, 377 2, 755, 010, 961 2 666, 983, 000 











1 Average number of persons: 1959, 17003; 1960, 16,903; 1961, 16,764. 
2 Average number of persons 1959, 555; 1960, 441; 1961, 269. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. The subcommittee will please be in order. 

Admiral, we are ready for you. Before you start we will swear in 
all the witnesses. 

Will the witnesses stand up, please ? 

Do you swear to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God ? 

Vice Admiral Wusson. I do. 

Admiral Saepsere. I do. 

Admiral Stroop. I do. 

Admiral James. I do. 

Admiral Kenney. I do. 

Admiral Bounpy. I do. 

Admiral Ensey. I do. 

Captain Snipes. I do. 

Admiral Massey. I do. 

Senator Cuavez. You may proceed, Admiral Wilson. 

Admiral Wiison. Mr. Chairman and gentleman of the committee, 
Iam Vice Adm. Ralph E. Wilson, Deputy Chief of Naval Operations 
for Logistics. 

I appreciate this opportunity to present the Navy’s request for funds 
under the appropriation “Operation and maintenance, Navy.” 

Explanation has been made previously of the changes in bureau 
organization and appropriation structure which have occurred since 
you considered this appropriation last year. 

The operation and maintenance appropriation is the financial fuel 
to keep the present Navy running. The operating forces look to this 
appropriation for the wherewithal to perform their myriad responsi- 
bilities at sea and in the air in support of naval and unified command 
missions. 

Fleet personnel are trained through programs financed by this ap- 
propriation. It pays for the overhaul and repair of ships and air- 
craft; it buys the oil, gasoline, and nuclear fuel that powers our 
worldwide fleet. 

It also supports the physical fitness program. 

Shipyards, supply depots, hospitals, ammunition depots, air sta- 
tions, administrative headquarters, communications, Seabee units, 
submarine bases, the entire spectrum of the fleet and logistic support 
activities depend on these operation and maintenance funds. 


REASONS FOR INCREASED BUDGET 


The “Operation and maintenance, Navy,” budget for fiscal year 1961 
is slightly higher than the amount appropriated for fiscal year 1960. 
This is attributable to three principal factors. 

The new civilian health insurance program appears for the first 
time in fiscal vear 1961. It is a new direct cost in this appropriation 
of over $13 million. 

In addition, the payroll for over 3,500 civilian employees formerly 
paid by major procurement appropriations, has been transferred to 
“Operation and maintenance, Navy.” 

The continuous introduction of new and increasingly more com- 
plicated equipment into the operating forces is imposing added finan- 
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cial burdens on all parts of our budget. Training needs are rapidly 
increasing. Unit cost trends of overhauls and repairs continue to show 
a steady rise. 

Communications and other electronic support requirements are 
becoming more and more complicated and expensive as equipments 
become more and more sophisticated. 

The recent spectacularly successful moon relay communication proj- 
ect is an example. 

Medical breakthroughs carry with them the needs to modernize and 
expand treatment methods and facilities. To these and other such 

ressures must be added the eroding effects of inflation. This may 
Gailtestrated by the fact that, despite ‘the allocation of a larger amount 
of operation and maintenance money to Shore Establishment main- 
tenance in fiscal year 1959, the backlog of deferred maintenance 
increased. 

We expect an annual improvement in work methods and machine 
efficiency. This improvement factor is a counterbalance to increases 
in wages and material. It gives us a degree of confidence that we 
can continue to do a good job in spite of ever-increasing costs. 


BASIC PRIORITIES 


To further assure that our primary objectives will be met, we have 
established basic priorities for funding. These are: Fleet operations, 
fleet maintenance, and fleet logistic support. 

Fleet operations have a first lien on our funds because first consid- 

eration must be given to carrying out flight hour and steaming plans 
to keep our ships and planes at sea as effective fighting units. 

Ship and aircraft maintenance has been accorded second priority. 
We must maintain our primary weapons in top combat ready condi- 
tion. And, hand in hand with this, goes our responsibility to keep 
our officers and men trained and equal to the challenge of technological 
advances in weapons. 


ACTIVITIES OF SHORE ESTABLISHMENT 


Behind these two prime efforts are those activties of the Shore 
Establishment providing direct support to ships and aircraft. These 
must be properly staffed and maintained in condition to do the high 
quality of work demanded by the fleet and to provide the full range 
of logistics services when and where needed. 

This third category of effort in our list of priorities is of such im- 
portance as to be considered in the same sense as the third wheel of a 
set of meshed gears. 

Adherence to these priorities assures the capability to maintain 
maximum readiness possible within our funding resources. 

Stringencies have, therefore, been applied w ‘ith greatest emphasis 
to the areas not so directly related to the operating forces. Very 
little provision is made in this budget for unforeseen contingencies. 
Virtually every dollar has a direct program application. 

Provision is made for statistically foreseeable contingencies such 
as voyage repairs and interim restricted overhauls. 
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However, if urgent necessity arises to fund completely unforeseen 
requirements, it may become necessary to reprogram within this , 
appropriation to adjust to the new and unforeseen circumstances. , 

I would like now to address a few remarks to ship maintenance, 
aircraft maintenance, and the Navy’s supporting Shore Establish- 


ment. 
SHIP MAINTENANCE 


Since the end of the Korean war in 1953, the active fleet has been 
reduced by 267 ships from a level of 1,129 ships. There will be a 
further reduction during the remaining months of fiscal year 1960 
to a new total of 817. 

While the number of ships is being reduced, a commensurate re- 
duction in our worldwide responsibilities has not occurred. 

As a consequence, increased operational demands must be placed 
on the ships remaining in the active fleet. 

For example, average fuel consumption per ship today is 34 percent 
greater than in 1953. We now have to work our ships and personnel | 
much harder. ! 

After eliminating older ships to reach our 817 ships level, 75 per- ) 
cent of our remaining active ships will still be those built under 


World War II programs. 
Protracted and accelerated operations, which increase the rate of 
wear, also allow less time for maintenance. 
Last year, it was my unpleasant duty to report that the state of 
materiel readiness of the fleet was not good and was getting worse. 
You approved the corrective measures we advocated. : 
REHABILITATION AND MODERNIZATION PROGRAM 
The fleet rehabilitation and modernization program is proving of 
great assistance in stemming the onrushing tide of block obsolescence 
of ships in the fleet. The money which was appropriated in fiscal 
year 1960 for this purpose, has been committed. Two ships, one 
destroyer and one submarine, have been completed with excellent 
results. 
Thirty-four ships are now in the yards or will enter prior to the 
end of fiscal year 1960. 
The fact that so many of the ships are old does not indicate that they ! 
are of no value. It does explain the necessity for continuing the 
FRAM program. 
Senator Cuavez. What about the yards where you repair the ships? I 
For instance, San Francisco, Norfolk, Va. ? 
Of course, they are available, but are they up to date? Can you © 
take care of your problem at the moment ? ; 
Admiral Witson. Yes, sir; they are very capable of taking care ' 


of it. They have the capacity to do that. 
Senator CHavez. How many do we have all together ? 
Admiral Wirson. Eleven naval shipyards. 
Senator Cuavez. Including the one in Japan ? 


Admiral Wirson. No, sir; that is separate. That is a repair facility 1 
rather than a full scale shipyard. 1 


Senator Cuavez. But you do send some ships that might be in that 
area to that particular facility to be repaired ? 
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Admiral Witson. Ships that are homeported out there are repaired 
there. Ships of the 7th Fleet have whatever repairs are necessary 
while they are so deployed. 

Senator Cuavez. I was there last fall with Admiral Withington. 
He considered that a very first-class facility. 

Admiral Witson. It is, sir. It isa very valuable asset. 

Senator Cuavez. What about Admiral Smoot in Formosa? Is 
there a shipyard there ? 

Aanicel Wuson. No, sir; we have no shipyard in Taiwan. 

Senator Cuavez. Proceed. 


PROJECTED WORK IN FISCAL YEAR 1961 


Admiral Wuson. In fiscal year 1961 we plan to do this work on 41 
ships. This program projected through 1961 will include 57 de- 
stroyers, 3 submarines, and 17 of other types for a total of 77 ships. 

Fifty-five of these are in the mark II program funded under “Op- 
eration and maintenance, Navy,” and the remainder which are more 
extensively converted are under the shipbuilding and conversion 
funds. 

The presently projected FRAM and the ship construction programs 
will help us in our obsolescence problem, but even with the commis- 
sioning of 20 new ships per year and the presently planned FRAM 
program of 255 ships, over half of the fleet will still be overage after 
fiscal year 1970. 

It follows that a long and continuing effort is required to improve 
the modernity and materiel condition of the fleet. This will continue 
to receive our closest attention. 

Last year I gave you a visual presentation which included pre- 
liminary estimates of FRAM costs. Experience has confirmed the 
seriousness of our maintenance problems. Most of those estimates 
were good, but in some instances we have found it necessary to do 
even more repair work than we had initially thought necessary. 


INDICATIONS OF MATERIEL READINESS 


Our daily indicators of material readiness and material condition 
are the casualty reports and the Board of Inspection and Survey 
reports. 

Our ships are required to report carefully all significant machinery, 
hull, and electrical failures. These are called casualty reports. The 
number of these materiel casualties continues to increase. 

The Board of Inspection and Survey inspects active fleet ships prior 
to each regular overhaul, and in no case at a greater interval than 
every 3 years. 

The percentage of ships reported in unsatisfactory materiel condi- 
tion by the Board has increased in a 414-year period from 40 to 72 
percent. 

CURRENT POLICY ON OVERHAULS 


Our current policy of thorough overhauls is working well, but it 
will take some time before these trends can be reversed. Continued 
vigorous effort and adequate funding are required. 


51184—60—44 
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In addition to the FRAM overhauls, we have budgeted for 316 
regular ship overhauls and 25 interim restricted overhauls. Each 
regular overhaul will be thorough and will be based on sound en- 
gineering practice. Interim overhauls will be scheduled for some 
ships to the extent necessary to insure continued reliability between 
regular overhauls. 

An adequate operating schedule and solid maintenance program 
are no less important for aircraft than for ships. 

In our aircraft program, safety of flight is a primary considera- 
tion. Reduction in safety is measured in terms of human life and 
injury and destroyed planes that we cannot afford to replace. 


AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE 


The aircraft program for fiscal year 1961 includes the overhaul 
of 1,731 planes. There will be 2,274 aircraft reworks and 8,848 
aircraft engine overhauls. 

The progressive aircraft rework concept has been established as 
an improved method of providing maintenance support for the en- 
tire life of the aircraft. 

The objective is to reduce out-of-service time and increase avail- 
ability of new and modern aircraft without sacrifice of safety or re- 
treat from full mission standards. 

Progressive aircraft rework will be performed at approximately 
15-month intervals for the systematic incorporation of changes and 
the accomplishment of other work necessary to sustain and improve 
operational readiness. 


RATE OF ACCIDENTS IN NAVAL AVIATION 


Senator Cuavez. Admiral, do you have statistics to show the rate 
of accidents in the Navy aircraft program ? 

Admiral Winson. Yes, sir; Iam sure we do. 

Captain Snipers. We have these statistics. They are unclassified 
if you desire to insert them in the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. I would like to have them in the record. They 
will be helpful to us. 

What do you think of your safety record? How does it compare 
with past years? Are you improving the situation? 

Admiral Wirson. You will find that there is a steady improvement, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral Massey. The accident rate isimproving. It has been lower 
this past fiscal year than any previous year. We are down to a little 
under two accidents per 10,000 hours of flying. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


NAVY’S AVIATION SAFETY PROGRAM 


1. During fiscal year 1959 Navy and Marine aircraft flew about 3% million 
hours, made about 4% million landings and suffered 896 major accidents. The 
resulting rate of 2.57 major accidents per 10,000 flying hours represents the 
lowest rate recorded in the history of naval aviation. Since fiscal year 1953, 
a new record low accident rate has been recorded each successive year. 

During the past 4 years, there has been a steady decrease in total Navy flight 
hours and in the total number of landings. This has resulted from a steady 
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reduction in the inventory of aircraft, constantly peereneene —— —- 
flight time induced by meee meron — and a reduction ‘ 

j Naval Air Training Command. : iE 
Patios thn avat quarter fiscal year 1960, 907,104 flight hours pehegiadbe ber _ 
1,293,536 landings and 180 major accidents. This resulted in an accident ré 

avg ¢ ‘ r. 
aah” scccad tow acckiaat rate for fiscal year 1959 represents progress and 
achievement because during the year there was a continued increase in jae 
inventory (to about 1,500) of the new high performance, carrier aircraft ™ 
these aircraft continued to replace the older, slower, and safer aircraft. mn 
addition to the increased numbers of the new aircraft in the fleet, there has 
peen a continued increase in the percentage of flight hours flown by squadrons 
embarked on aircraft carriers—from 3.5 percent of the Navy’s total flight time 
in fiseal year 1956 to 7.2 percent in fiscal year 1959. ; 

The new carrier aircraft reduced their overall accident rate from 11.1 per 
10.000 flight hours in fiscal year 1958 to about 7.0 in fis val year 1959. 

During first quarter fiscal year 1960, the new high performance aircraft in- 
ventory further increased to about 1,600. Embarked flying hours totaled (4,457 
or 8.6 percent of the total flying hours with 46 accidents. The total accident 
rate for the six new carrier aircraft decreased to 5.1 for the quarter as compared 
to 7.0 for fiscal year 1959. Thus the percentage of embarked flying hours has 
again increased while the accident rate in the newer types has decreased. 

3. For the first time in 10 years, the total dollar loss for fiscal year 1959 
($311 million) represented a decrease over the previous fiscal year. With in- 
creasingly expensive aircraft being destroyed, however, the average cost per 
accident increased to $340,000—a 250-percent increase over the average cost 
per accident in fiscal year 1955. ; _ 

4. The Navy’s aviation safety program is directed from the CNO level by 
the Deputy Chief of Naval Operations (Air). Staff assistance is provided by 
the Coordinator, Aviation Safety and by the Naval Aviation Safety Center, 
Norfolk, Va., which is commanded by a flag officer. The DCNO (Air) is advised 
of progress and current problems by the CNO Aviation Safety Council. This 
Oouncil, staffed by key personnel from CNO offices, the Bureau of Naval Weap- 
ons, the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, and the Naval Aviation Safety Center, 
recommends policy and corrective action. 

5. Accident prevention is the key to an effective aviation safety program. 
This is the theme of every echelon: The CNO Aviation Safety Council, the edu- 
cational and investigative efforts of the Naval Aviation Safety Center, the area 
safety councils, and every squadron commander with his safety officer. Past 
mishaps are reviewed and every effort is made to anticipate future problems to 
prevent accidents. 

6. A thorough investigation of every aviation accident is an essential part of 
the Navy’s accident prevention program. Certain significant accidents require 
a skilled investigator to determine every cause factor. A small group of ex- 
perienced investigators is maintained by the Naval Aviation Safety Center 
and their efforts have contributed materially to the Navy’s safety program. 


AVIATION SAFETY IN THE NAVAL AIR RESERVE PROGRAM 


1. The Naval Air Reserve has a lower aircraft accident rate than their active 
duty counterparts. This has been generally the case for a number of years 
and the Reserve rate has been improving at about the same pace as the all-Navy 
rate. The Reserve flying program makes up 13 percent of the total flying time 
while accounting for about 9 percent of the accidents. 

2. There are several valid reasons for expecting the Naval Air Reserve to 
have had a better safety record in the past and why this situation is expected to 
continue in the future. 

(a) The pilots in the Ready Reserve are fleet trained and have considerable 
experience prior to becoming associated with the Reserve program. 

(b) The aircraft assigned to Reserve units are those which have been in fleet 
use previously and are “proven” machines with most of the problems eliminated. 
a) The stability of personnel is an important factor in accident reduction. 
The experience level of Naval Air Reserve maintenance personnel is very high 
and the individuals involved are not subject to normal sea/shore rotation. 

(d) The operating conditions must be considered a factor since the Naval Air 
Reserve Squadrons are not subject to emergency deployment, extended opera- 
tional cruises or rapid transition to newer aircraft models. 
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AVIATION SAFETY IN CARRIER AVIATION 


1. The carrier landing is the most difficult flight phase and causes more acci- 
dents than any other in naval aviation. 

2. Angle-decks, mirror landing systems, larger ships, and improved techniques 
have reduced carrier landing accidents from 35 per 10,000 landings in fiscal 
year 1954 to 6 in fiscal year 1959. 

3. Currently all CVA’s and one-half of the CVS’s have angle-decks and 
mirrors. 

4. All training command flight students scheduled for attack carrier jet 
squadrons are carrier qualified in F9F—8’s. 

5. All Navy carrier jet pilots are trained, including carrier qualified, in type, 
in the replacement air groups before reporting to fleet squadrons. 

6. In fiscal year 1959 over 50 percent of all carrier landings were made by 
high performance swept wing jets, yet the landing accident rate (6 per 10,000 
landings) was the lowest in the history of naval aviation. During the first 
quarter of fiscal year 1960 this rate was further reduced to 3.7. 

7. The overall carrier accident rate has been reduced from 14.4 per 10,000 
hours in fiscal year 1957 (1st year for which records are available) to 9.7 in 
fiscal year 1959 and 6.2 in the first quarter of fiscal year 1960. 

8. The accident rate during carrier operations is higher than.when shore- 
based because: The landing area is smaller with obstructions on one side— 
water on the other; the deck is subject to movement about three axes; the 
pilot’s margin for error is very limited and the required landing techniques 
result in heavy loads on the landing gear; malfunctions that could result in 
safe forced landings ashore result in destroyed aircraft over water. 


THE NAVY ACCIDENT RATE COMPARED WITH THE USAF 


From the preliminary estimates it looks like the calendar year accident rate 
for the Navy will be a little more than twice that of the USAF. However, 
such an across-the-board comparison does not show the true picture. Approxi- 
mately 50 percent of the USAF flight hours are accumulated in the multi- 
engine, multicrew bomber/cargo aircraft, with less than 20 percent in fighters 
with their higher accident rate. Within the Navy the reverse is true with 
slightly more than 20 percent in the larger multi-engine aircraft and approxi- 
mately 40 percent in carrier-type aircraft. A direct comparison of aircraft 
in the same or similar performance range will indicate a slightly higher acci- 
dent rate for the naval aircraft because of the slightly more hazardous carrier 
operation. In other areas the more extensive overwater operations conducted 
by the naval aircraft continue to result in a slightly higher accident rate since 
an emergency over water results in a lost aircraft due to the lack of a suitable 
landing area. Great strides have been made in carrier operations with the 
advent of the angled deck, mirror landing system and the larger Forrestal class 
earrier. As new carriers replace the older ones we should continue to lower 
the carrier landing rate. 


All Navy aircraft accidents 


[Rates per 10,000 flying hours] 
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Fatalities Aircraft damaged | 
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1 Includes designated naval aviators only. 
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COMPARISON—‘“FORRESTAL”’ VERSUS “ESSEX” 
]. Purpose 
Study influence of carrier size on carrier landing accident rate—to compare 
operational effectiveness in terms of accident frequency (and potential) of 
Forrestal-type deck and Essexr-type deck. 


2. Conditions of study 


As is the case with any statistical study, variables must be reduced to mini- 
mum and sample must be large enough to limit effect of random variation. 
In this case: 

(a) Used same aircraft models throughout (F8U, F3H, F4D, A4D, F11F). 

(b) Used same calendar period—to limit effect of weather and material 
changes in aircraft or ships (July 1, 1956 to September 30, 1959). 

(c) Sample size is of ample magnitude. 

(d) Confined to analysis of landing accidents because this is most critical 
phase of flight, is most carefully supervised and recorded, and is one in which 
ship size is a most significant factor. 
$. Definitions 

(a) Carrier landing: Any touchdown on carrier deck. Includes day and 
night arrested landings, touch-and-go, and bolters. 

(b) Carrier landing accident: Major damage to an aircraft occurring during 
an actual touchdown on deck, which resulted in termination of the flight or 
loss of the aircraft over the side. The landing deck area of the ship or its 
equipment /facilities must have been a factor in the accident. 

(c) Dollar loss—in initial cost of aircraft only. 


4. Findings 
(a) Period July 1, 1956 to September 30, 1959: 








1 j 
| 
| Landing Number Number of Landing 
accidents of strike overhaul Fatal accidents, 
Carrier class | Landings | rate per 4 damage damage accident dollar 
| 10.000 accidents | accidents rate loss 
landings |-— j | 
PN hs ssn Sa had ‘dua 39, 124 12 | 7 | 15 | 0.8 | 13, 109, 600 
Des Saticneiasitieen 65, 487 20 | 37 | 29 | 2.7 | 49,417, 200 





A— Forrestal class plus Coral Sea. 
? B— Esser class plus Midway and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


5. Conclusions 

(a) Operating similar aircraft, the Forrestal class carrier has approximately 
60 percent the landing accident rate of the Hssez class. 

(b) The Forrestal accidents produced only one-fifth the strikes and one-half 
the overall damage of the Esser accidents. 

(c) Fatal accident rate in Essex class is 3% times that of the Forrestal class. 

(d@) Dollar loss per arrested landing resulting from accidents is more than 
twice as great in the Esser. 


TRAINING FOR SKILLED FLEET PERSONNEL 


Senator Cuavez. Proceed, Admiral Wilson. 

Admiral Witson. Equally as important as the materiel readiness 
of our ships and aircraft is the skill and know-how of our fleet per- 
sonnel. 

The operation and maintenance appropriation provides for the 
vitally necessary training of officers and men. Accelerating advances 
in technology are increasing greatly the Navy’s requirements for a 
high order of training and technical educs aut ion. 

To keep pace with those changes, the Navy is constantly reorienting 
curriculums and redoubling its training efforts in such fields as nuclear 
propulsion, advanced weapons: systems, electronics, and engineering. 

Our objective here is to attain an improved education base for the 
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Navy as a whole and thereby bridge the gap between supply and 
demand for skilled and knowledgeable personnel of the high quality 
required to meet the challenge of new and more complex weapons. 


NUCLEAR PROPULSION PROGRAM 


Our nuclear propulsion program is beginning to have a significant 
impact on our operations and maintenance funds. 

Limited experience to date indicates that it may cost up to four 
times as much to overhaul a nuclear submarine as it does to overhaul 
those with conventional power. 

Also, replacement cores are expensive. As the number of nuclear 
cores required for replacement in our growing nuclear-powered fleet 
increases, the budget element for nuclear fuel must be increased ac- 
cordingly. This isthe price of progress. 

All of these things I have mentioned cost a great deal of money. 
Inflation, alone, takes a large unproductive slice. To help offset all of 
our increased costs, we are following a vigorous program of economy 
in our Shore Establishment. 


CONTROLLED SHORE ESTABLISHMENT MAINTENANCE 


We plan to fully implement the controlled maintenance program in 
the Shore Establishment in order to standardize maintenance methods 
and subject them to improved cost controls. This will be accomplished 
by revising the Navy’s accounting to more clearly indicate mainte- 
nance expenses. 

The data collected will be used to develop better performance and 
cost standards for routine maintenance work. 

We also intend to consolidate public works type functions more 
completely through the broader application of the public works center 
common service principle. 

There are very real economies to be gained through consolidation of 
like functions into centers of this sort. 


DISPOSAL OF REAL PROPERTY 


We are eliminating unneeded real estate and buildings as soon as it 
becomes apparent that future use is unlikely. Between July 1956 and 
December 1959, we have disposed of 43,000 acres of land and improve- 
ments thereon. Over 129,000 acres are involved in various stages of 
disposal action now. 

Senator Cuavez. How do you dispose of land of that type to other 
other agencies of the Government, or the general public? 

Admiral Wirson. Real estate is screened with the other services, 
other agencies of the Government, and finally turned over to the Gen- 
eral Services Administration for actual disposal. 

Senator CHavez. Now, when General Services disposes of real estate 
to another agency, are you reimbursed ? 

Admiral Wirson. No, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. You are not ? 

Admiral Witson. No, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. You just lose it completely. 

Admiral Witson. Whatever proceeds are realized go into the Treas- 
ury as “Miscellaneous receipts.” 
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Senator Cuavez. The proceeds go to the Treasury—not to the 
Navy? 

Admiral Wirson. That is right. 

Senator Cnavez. All right, proceed, Admiral. 


INVENTORY CONTROL 


Admiral Witson. We are constantly striving to ferret out duplica- 
tion of items of supply through research by our inventory control 
oints to permit savings in both materials h: indling and procurement. 
We are applying electronic data-processing equipment wherever we 
feel that there are economies and efficiencies to be gained. 

In the area of health and physical fitness, we are successfully getting 
hospitalized sailors back to duty quicker than in the past. 

We are drawing down stocks of equipment to conform more closely 
with changed concepts of mobilization planning. And where Public 
Law 152 is applicable, we are applying the proceeds of sales of such 
equipment to current needs. 

This enables us to minimize our requests for new money. 

Senator Cuavez. Admiral, I am interested in the health and physi- 
cal fitness. How isthe health situation? How are the hospital facili- 
ties? What would you say, generally ? 


HOSPITAL SPACE 


Admiral Winson. As I indicated here, we have made some great 
strides in reducing time lost due to hospitalization of active duty per- 
sonnel. Our plant i is reasonably adequate, sir. We have need for an 
additional hospital in Long Beach, which we will present to the 
Congress next year. 

We have some other hospitals which are temporary, World War II 
structures. ‘They are getting old and their adequate upkeep is a prob- 
lem. Arresting deterioration has become quite costly. Some of these 
buildings are fire hazards. 

Senator Cuavez. What about your oversea facilities? Are they 
adequate ? 

Admiral Wirson. We have no critical situation overesas except in 
Taiwan. We are taking immediate action through surplus commod- 
ity credits to correct that situation. This we hope to have completed 
by the 1st of January next year. 

Senator Cuavez. You are working on that now ? 

Admiral Witson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. At Taiwan? 

Admiral Witson. This has a very high priority right now, sir. 


HOUSING OVERSEAS 


Senator Cnavez. What about housing overseas? Is that similar to 
your hospital situation ? 

Admiral Wirson. Our most critical housing area overseas is Oki- 
nawa. We have in the military construction } program this year, al- 
ready approved by the House Armed Services Committee, a program 
that will greatly improve that situation. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. Proceed. 
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RESERVE FLEET AND SHORE ESTABLISHMENTS 


Admiral Wiison. We are streamlining the reserve fleet. During 
fiscal year 1959 we disposed of 134 ships ‘and in fiscal years 1960 and 
1961 we are proceeding to dispose of over 300 more. 

Some reserve fleet bases have been consolidated with naval stations 
in order to reduce assignment of fleet personnel ashore. 

In short, we are engaged actively in reducing our shore establish- 
ments and inactive fleet wherever possible to apply funds directly to 
the active fleet. 

Despite the high degree of self-sufficiency provided by Navy under- 
way replenishment groups and pipeline ships of our mobile logistic 
support force, the Navy is dependent upon continental logistic bases 
and a limited network of oversea bases for certain support 
requirements. 

The Navy’s combat readiness depends to a large degree on an ef- 
ficient support establishment ashore. 

As personnel and numbers of fleet units are reduced, the size of 
the Shore Establishment in both personnel and physical facilities 
must be adjusted and reduced correspondingly. 

In order to keep a Shore Establishment of the size and versatility 
required, it has been necessary to apply the most stringent measures 
in holding funding to rockbottom needs. 

This is an extremely tight budget. Over $18 million in unbudgeted 
wage board increases have occurred since this budget was cast and 
must be absorbed within the requested total amount. “Over $13 million 
in new costs for the new civilian health insurance program will 


be paid. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL STAFFING 


Civilian personnel staffing needs will require constant review to 
consolidate and reduce the number of employees wherever possible. 
The apparent increase in civilian personnel between fiscal years 1960 
and 1961 results from a transfer of funding responsibility from 
major procurement appropriations. Actually, this budget reflects an 
overall reduction in civilian personnel in comparison with fiscal 
year 1960. 


NEED FOR NEW FACILITIES 


The Navy has many other urgent needs not included in this ap- 
propriation. We must have new ships and planes, new weapons to 
meet tomorrow’s challenge, nearly all of which are alarmingly more 
expensive. 

And we must build new facilities, tailored to the needs of modern 
developments in fleet support. These things demand a large share of 
the Navy budget. The needs provided by this appropriation are 
balanced against all of our other requirements. 

I believe we have achieved a good balance. I have been with this 
budget request from the beginning and I am convinced that we have 
squeezed out all the water. 

The managers of our training establishment, the aviation and 
ordnance establishments, our ship | maintenance program, our medical 
activities, our civil engineering forces, the supply logistics establish- 
ment, the communications network, the naval petroleum reserves, and 
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the military and business administration activities of the Navy are 
now ready with statements. They will present the details of their 
programs and their funding requirements. 

Thank you for this opportunity to highlight our requirements. 


CAPABILITY OF MEETING EMERGENCY SITUATIONS 


Senator Cuavez. Admiral, just momentarily let us go into some 
details. 

On page 4 of your statement you state: 

While the number of ships is being reduced, a commensurate reduction in 
our worldwide responsibilities has not occurred. 

Do you mean to say you are not prepared to meet emergency situa- 
tions if they should occur? 

Admiral Witson. No, sir; I said as a result of the reduction in the 
number of ships, without change in our responsibilities, we have to 
work our active ships harder than ever before. 

Senator Cuavez. But you do not have a deficiency, you just have to 
work them harder? 

Admiral Witson. That is correct. 


OVERAGE FLEET 


Senator Cuavez. On page 5 you state that although you are com- 
missioning 20 new ships per year, over half of the fleet will still be 
overage after fiscal year 1970 ? 

Admiral Wirson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cravez. What is the effect of that, Admiral? How will 
it affect the carrying on of your duties? Will it handicap you? 

Admiral Wirson. Yes; it will, sir. These overage ships will be 
in poor material condition, certainly. They will not be as modern 
as they should be. It is indicated quite clearly that as we go on into 
the future we must have a larger building program in new ‘ships and 
certainly we must continue this FRAM program beyond its present 
parameters to the extent that we can. 


MEASURE IN COST OF REPAIRS 


Senator Cuavez. Will you tell us on a percentage basis the extra 
cost of repairs now as compared with 5 years ago? 

Admiral Witson. Five years ago? 

Senator Cuavez. Yes, It is costlier now, is it not? 

Admiral Wirson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Will you give us an estimate? 

Admiral Wirson. I think a reasonable estimate would be between 
5 and 7 percent a year in comparable costs, for labor and material. 


TECHNICAL TRAINING 


Senator Cuavez. On page 7 you referred to the problem of pro- 
viding technical education to personnel because of the accelerating 
advances in technology. How do you accomplish that ? 

Admiral Wirson. The training, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. What type? Is it within the Navy, or do you 
send them to the technical schools? 
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Admiral Wirson. I would like Admiral Smedberg to respond to 
that. 

Admiral Smeprerc. Whenever we have a new program coming up, 
or new equipment, we have to foresee the need for the trained men 
who are going to operate it and maintain it, establish schools, and, 
of course, we have to withdraw from our present operating fleet 
the men that we need in the fleet to set up the schools and be the 
instructors. 

We also utilize, as Admiral Wilson said, some factories where the 
new equipments are being built. We order men and officers into 
those factories so that when the equipment comes out they will be 
the experts and can teach others. 

Senator Cuavez. I see. 


DISPOSAL OF OBSOLETE SHIPS 


I note on page 9 you indicate that you are disposing of 434 ships 
in the reserve fleet. Does that in any way affect readiness for 
emergencies ? 

Admiral Witson. No, sir; it does not. We are carefully combing 
the reserve fleet. Those ships that are found to be so obsolete that 
modernization of them would be economically unsound, for which we 
have no current strategic need, these are the ships we are eliminating. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Dworshak, do you have any questions? 

Senator DworsHak. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


COMPARISON OF 1960 AND 1961 REQUESTS 


Admiral, on the first page of your statement you say that the budget 
for fiscal year 1961 is slightly higher than the amount appropriated 
for fiscal year 1960, but the justific ation sheet shows that the compari- 
son is $61 million less than 1960. Is that correct ? 

Admiral Wirson. I would like to ask the Comptroller to speak to 
that, sir. 

Senator Dworsnaxk. The last column shows the comparison of the 
fiscal year 1961 estimates with fiscal year 1960, showing that for 1960 
vou had $2,611 million, and vou are asking for next vear $2,550 
million, or a reduction of $61 million. 


READJUSTMENTS OF FUNDING 


Admiral Ensey. As you remember, sir, there was a great amount of 
readjustment of funding between and among the appropriations. 
Specifically in “Operation and maintenance” there were various costs 
that. were for procurement of things that are now funded within the 
“Other procurement, Navy,” appropriation. 

There were also costs which previously were defrayed from procure- 
ment apnropriations for headquarters administration. which are now 
within this “Operation and maintenance” appropriation. 

In my statement there was a chart. No. 6, back 2 or 3 weeks ago, sir, 
which compares these on a comparable basis, and in the sense within 
which Admiral Wilson was referring to it. 

In other words, this justification does not have all of those changes 
reflected in the overall total. 
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TRANSITION TO NEW WEAPON CONCEPT 


Senator DworsHak. In what way does this transition to the new 
weapon concept affect the Navy? I notice on page 2 the Admiral 
says 

Continuous introduction of new and increasingly more complicated equipment 
into the operating forces is imposing added financial burdens on all parts of our 
budget. 

Are you affected in the Navy Department to as great an extent as 
in the other services to this change in the new concept of weaponry ? 

Admiral Ensey. I would say comparable, sir. We perhaps have 
more kinds of hardware than Air Force or Army in that we do have 
underwater, on the surface, in the air, on the land—all of those types 
of combat to equip for. 

Therefore, with the number of types of weaponry which have put 
us In the squeeze here between current operating money and money 
for new equipment and for the future fleet, I think our bind is perhaps 
a little more stringent because of that than the other two services. 

Senator Dworsuak. Does that mean that you can reduce your per- 
sonnel because you need better trained personnel, possibly fewer, to 
take care of the new weapons / 

Admiral Wirson. That has not been our experience, sir. 

Senator Dworsnak. It has not ? 

Admiral Witson. No, sir; we do not save personnel with these new 
weapons. 

Senator DworsnaK. The more complicated equipment you get, you 
require even more, better trained, and more personnel ? 

Admiral Witson. One man, by his ability to push a button, may 
create a situation where you need five men to maintain the equipment 
that the button puts in operation. 


EFFECT OF INCREASED COSTS 


Senator DworsHuak. I do not know, Mr. Chairman, whether this is 
the proper place to ask a question about a statement that Admiral 
Burke made a few weeks ago indicating that the authorization and 
funds provided in this budget to the extent of about $106 million was 
being transferred from their original allotment or allocation because 
of the increased costs of shipbuilding. 

Do you recall that statement? Is this the proper time to ask that 
question / You have already indicated that from 5 to 7 percent 
increase annually results from the inflationary trend. 

Admiral Witson. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. Do you recall the statement I am referring to? 

Admiral Witson. I do, sir; but I think it referred to new construc- 
tion. 

Senator Dworsnak. Yes; it was new construction, but the state- 
ment indicated, and I called up Admiral Burke at that time to get 
some additional information because I recall during the past two hear- 
ings, the past 2 years, our subcommittee has been greatly concerned 
because of the increased costs. 

You remember when we had that renovation of three ships 2 years 
ago down at New Orleans, I think, and one eastern factory, that you 
felt you could not go through with the original planning because of 
the increased costs ? 
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Now, what I want to know is to what extent is the Navy program 
being impaired, if it is actually, by the increased costs? 

Now, I am sure somebody present recalls this statement involving 
$106 million. It was made only a few weeks ago. 

Admiral Janes. We are prepared to discuss this subject at great 
length when we bring before you the shipbuilding appropriation. 

Senator DworsnHaxk. Thank you. 

Senator Cuavez. Are there any further questions ? 

Thank you, Admiral. 

Admiral Smedberg, you are next. 


GENERAL EXPENSES, NAVY PERSONNEL 


STATEMENT OF VICE ADM. W. R. SMEDBERG III, USN, CHIEF OF 
NAVAL PERSONNEL 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Syrepeerc. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Iam Vice Admiral Smedberg. I am pleased to be afforded this op- 
portunity to discuss requirements for the maintenance and operation 
programs of the Bureau of Naval Personnel, under major activity 1, 
“General expenses, Navy personnel.” 

Our budget request for fiscal year 1961 totals $91,773,000. This sum 
will provide for recruiting, training—except medical and air—and 
administering of naval personnel programs. 

The training programs will range from the basic indoctrination of 
recruits to advanced education of officers in postgraduate work. 

In addition to facilities for training, personnel facilities will be 
maintained for administration of the personnel and for confinement 
for disciplinary purposes. 


TRAINING AND EDUCATION 


One of the most important functions of my mission as Chief of Naval 
Personnel is training of naval personnel. The major portion of this 
segment of our budget is expended for this purpose and care is taken 
to insure that the most economical means are used to provide it. 

Maximum training efforts will continue in the areas of technological 
and scientific advancements in naval operations and equipment. 

In screening civilian applicants for recruitment, special efforts will 
be continued to obtain personnel who show aptitude and potential 
ability to be trained to maintain and to operate the more sophisticated 
weapon systems and equipment of the Navy. 


BASIC TRAINING OF RECRUITS 


In 1961, some 89,000 recruits will be undergoing basic training for 
the essential change from civilian to naval status. 

It is planned that 67,600 enlisted personnel will be ordered to ad- 
vanced specialist school training during 1961. Emphasis will be on 
technical knowledge and skills. 

In addition, some 254,500 officers and enlisted personne! will be 
undergoing group or team training, or will be assigned to refresher 
courses. Emphasis here will be on amphibious and antisubmarine 
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warfare, air defense, nuclear propulsion, guided missiles, nuclear 
weapons, and electronic devices. 

Our basic sources of Regular officers in the Navy have been, and 
will continue to be, the Naval Academy and the Naval Reserve Ofii- 
cers’ Training Corps. These sources will provide approximately 600 
and 1,240 Regular officers, respectively, in 1961. 


SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION PROGRAM 


When it became apparent that the Navy would need to raise the 
level of knowledge and ability of its officers in the scientific and engi- 
neering fields, the Navy enlisted scientific education program was 
authorized. This provides essential educational background to en- 
listed personnel who have the basic or potential qualifications to be- 
come career professional naval officers. 

Seven hundred personnel will be in this program in fiscal year 1961. 

Programs for advanced training of officers will be designed to raise 
the educational level through postgraduate study. 

Emphasis will be in the fields of science, mathematics, and manage- 
ment. Courses will continue to be tailored to supply the needs of the 
Navy for leadership, professional direction, and administration. 

In addition to the use of civilian institutions, advanced instruc- 
tion will be provided in our Navy schools. Approximately 8,300 offi- 
cers will be undergoing advanced instruction in fiscal year 1961 for 
periods up to a full year. 

Training will be conducted in Naval Reserve training centers and 
facilities for over 127,800 members of the Naval Reserve who will be 
in drill status in fiscal year 1961. 

In addition, 600 students will be in training during the summer 
under the Reserve officer candidate program. 


MAINTENANCE OF FACILITIES 


Maintenance of physical facilities of the Shore Establishment will 
remain at a minimum level of adequacy. The trend of rising prices 
for utilities, material, and labor acts to delay our progress toward 
reduction of the backlog of deferred maintenance. 

For training programs we will maintain and operate 19 major fa- 
cilities, including the Naval Academy; 14 minor facilities, 317 Naval 
Reserve training centers; 141 Reserve electronic facilities; 101 Re- 
serve officer’s schools; 53 Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps units; 
and berthing facilities for vessels assigned to the Naval Reserve pro- 
gram, at an estimated cost of $38,800,000. 


RECRUITING FACILITIES 


Further, we will maintain and operate approximately 950 perma- 
nent and temporary recruiting facilities; 6 receiving stations; 2 re- 
training commands; the Naval Station, Washington, D.C.; the Naval 
Home; and miscellaneous facilities for administration of naval per- 
sonnel programs, at an estimated cost of $8,800,000. 

Latest management tools and techniques will continue to be fully 
utilized to effect maximum performance within the carefully budgeted 
availability of funds for the operation and maintenance of our fa- 
cilities. 
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In conclusion, planned programs and financial requirements have 
been intensively screened to insure their essentiality. No provision has 
been made for contingencies, such as emergency breakdowns or civilian 
pay increases. 

Maximum emphasis, within the funds made available, will be 
placed on training and on the material condition of facilities. 

This concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 


SOURCE OF TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 


Senator Cuavez. Admiral, in getting personnel that you want to 
train for technical jobs, do you have a problem there, or can you get 
them? Where do you get them, from colleges and schools? 

Admiral SmepserG. In the officer grade, sir, we get them from 
colleges in the great majority of cases. 

The only exception that I know of offhand, and I would like to be 
corrected by my supporting witness if I am incorrect, is in the 
aviation cadet program. 

With the enlinted men we screen them carefully in the recruiting 
stations and those who show potential for further education and 
learning are sent to schools. 

Senator Cuavez. Of course, along with their aptitude to learn, they 
have to have physical fitness. 

Admiral Smeppera. Yes, sir; all of our men have to have physical 
fitness. We don’t accept them unless they are fit. 


NAVAL GUN Factory 


Senator Cuavez. This other question has nothing to do with the 

oe problem here, but I have had quite a little correspondence 
rom people in the District of Columbia with reference to the gun 

factory. Can you tell us anything about the gun factory? What 
is contemplated ? 

Admiral Smepeere. I would like to turn that question over to the 
real expert on the gun factory, Admiral Stroop, Chief of the Bureau 
of Naval Weapons. 

Senator Cuavez. I have had considerable mail on this. 

Admiral Srroor. I am not surprised, Senator. I follow Admiral 
Smedberg as a witness, if you would prefer to defer your question 
until that time ? 

Senator Cuavez. I did not hear you. 

Admiral Srroor. I say, I follow Admiral Smedberg as a witness. 

Senator Cuavez. That is all right. We will wait until then. 

Are there any questions, Senator ? 

Senator Dworsuak. I have just one question. 


EFFECT OF MISSILE DEVELOPMENTS ON TRAINING PROGRAM 


To what extent is your training program affected by the missile 
developments in your department ? 

Admiral Smepserc. I would say, sir, that it adds a complexity that 
we recognize and that we are taking steps to meet. It really requires 
that we set up more schools. pull the experts that we have in our ships 
out of the ships to train and then use as instructors for other 
personnel. 
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It really reduces our ability to maintain our electronic equipment 
in the ships we have operating today because those same men have 
to train other men. 


IMPORTANT ACTIVITY IN MISSILE FIELD 


Senator DworsnHak. What is your most important activity in addi- 
tion to the POLARIS missile? 

Admiral SMepperc. You mean coming up, sir? 

Senator Dworsuak. Yes. 

Admiral Smepperc. Well, in the missile field we have the TER- 
RIER and the TARTAR missile coming along in our ships. 

As you know, at the present time, we have only one destroyer that 
is so equipped. We are going to have more. ‘They are coming out 
fairly rapidly in the near future. We are well into the training pro- 
gram to provide skilled personnel to maintain and operate those sys- 
tems. 

Senator Dworsnaxk. Is the POLARIS program coming along on 
schedule ¢ 

Admiral Smepperc. I am not an expert on that, sir. I have been 
briefed by Admiral Raborn, who assures me it is on schedule. 

Senator Dworsuak. He will probably testify on it. 

Admiral Smepperc. Yes, sir; [ am sure that he will. 

Senitor Dworsnak. All right, thank you. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, sir. 

Admiral Smeprere. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. We will hear from Admiral Stroop next. 


WEAPONS AND FACILITIES 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. P. D. STROOP, USN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF 
NAVAL WEAPONS 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Srroor. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it 
is a privilege to appear before you today to present the first budget 
request for the recently established Bureau of Naval Weapons. The 
Bureau of Naval Weapons became fully operational last December 
1, when all functions and responsibilities of the former Bureau of 
Ordnance and Bureau of Aeronautics were transferred to the new 
organization. The principal objective of the merger is to consolidate 
authority and control over the development of the Navy’s weap- 
ons system and thereby speed their delivery to the fleet. Thus, we 
now have combined in a single bureau total management respon- 
sibility for naval aviation and for all weapons for both the air and 
surface forces of the Navy. 

Last year, operation and maintenance requirements for naval avia- 
tion and ordnance were budgeted under two separate major activities, 
aircraft and facilities, and ordnance and facilities, of the navywide 
appropriation, “Operation and maintenance, Navy.” Paralleling 
the merger of the Bureau of Ordnance and the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, these two major activities have been merged into a single 
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major activity, weapons and facilities. In addition to the grouping 
of related programs of the two bureaus, capital equipment items pre- 
viously included in the Bureaus’ operations and maintenance budgets, 
principally vehicles, shop and aircraft handling equipment, have been 
transferred to the new navywide procurement appropriation titled, 

“Other procurement, Navy.” Similarly, nonhardware procurement 
costs previously included in the Bureau’s procurement budgets, prin- 
cipally inspection costs at contractors’ plants prior to Navy accep- 
tance, have been transferred to the operation and nahehtuainss appro- 
priation. The purpose of these adjustments was to place like items in 
the same appropriation and to bring the Navy’s overall appropriation 
structure into closer alinement with that of the Army and the Air 


Force. 
MAJOR ACTIVITY 


The weapons and facilities major activity finances the operation 
and maintenance of naval and marine aviation forces, the mainte- 
nance and distribution of missiles, ammunition and other w eapons for 
all naval forces, and the operation and maintenance of the supporting 
weapons Shore Establishment. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


For these purposes, we are requesting $943,235,000 in 1961, an in- 
crease of $16,510,000 over the comparable amount for 1960. 

In broader perspective, Mr. Chairman, the ability of the Navy to 
respond quickly to trouble anywhere in the world with its air strength 
intact and operationally ready, depends upon the funds appropriated 
to this major activity. These funds determine the effectiveness of 
our combatant forces during the coming year and thus our current 


readiness. 
REASONS FOR INCREASES 


Although our 1961 estimate reflects varying increasing and de- 
creasing requirements, the net increase of $16. 5 million may be 
ascribed to the three principal causes : 

First, the flying of a greater percentage of high performance air- 
craft in our combat squadrons; 

Second, the introduction of the submarine-launched POLARIS 
ballistic missile into operational status, with its attendant checkout 
and maintenance costs; and 

Third, the Government’s share of the cost of the employee health 
insurance program which was authorized last year and becomes effec- 
tive in 1961. 


FLIGHT OPERATIONS 


The 1960 aviation combatant force structure is continued in 1961. 
It consists of 16 attack carrier air groups; 11 carrier-base antisub- 
marine air groups; 33 antisubmarine patrol squadrons; 8 early warn- 
ing squadrons; 3 Marine air wings, and a number of special mission 
and tactical support squadrons, 

We will be operating an average of 6,800 aircraft, or 335 fewer 
aircraft than in 1960. "This number reflects the replactment of older 
aircraft with new aircraft of greatly increased performance capa- 
bilities. All reductions in the number of operating aircraft have 
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been taken in the noncombat and support categories. The number of 
aircraft in our combat units has been maintained at the 1960 level. 

Because of the delivery of new aircraft with their higher speeds 
and increased firepower, our overall combat strength will be increased. 
Our carrier-based squadrons will be flying greater numbers of super- 
sonic fighter interceptors, including the ’8U Crusader, and initial 
quantities of the F4H1 Phantom, the Navy’s twin-jet, two-man, all- 
weather fighter. Armed with guided missiles, these aircraft perform 
a significant role in the overall defense of the Navy’s carrier task 
forces. Our attack capability is similarly improved by deliveries of 
both light and heavy attack jet aircraft with their greater weapons 
delivery capability. These new attack aircraft will replace propeller- 
driven models that have been in service for many years. Deliveries 
of new and modernized aircraft to the antisubmarine forces will in- 
crease their capability for searching, detecting, and, if necessary, de- 
stroying enemy submarines. 

We are requesting $198,957,000 for Navy and Marine Corps flying 
in 1961. ‘This amount represents an increase of $4,267,000 over 1960, 
reflecting the introduction of new, higher performance aircraft into 
the fleet. 

WEAPONS REWORK AND MAINTENANCE 


Aircraft, weapons, and supporting equipment of the operating forces 
must be maintained in a high state of operational readiness. 

We are requesting $309,701,000 for reworking aircraft and engines, 
checking and maintaining missiles in fleet inventories, and reworking, 
proofing, and distributing ammunition and other weapons. This 
request is $9.4 million higher than the funds available for 1960. The 
increase provides principally for the Government’s share of the cost 
of the employee health insurance program, and for the checkout and 
maintenance costs associated with the introduction of the POLARIS 
ballistic missile into operational status. 

Approximately 80 percent of our $309.7 million rework request, or 
$244.1 million, provides for the rework of aircraft, engines, and related 
components. ‘This estimate is based on the rework required to meet 
the operating aircraft and flying hour programs just discussed, and 
is within $1 million of the amount provided in 1960. 


CHANGE IN WORKLOADS AND PROCEDURES 


Although the amount estimated remains the same in dollars, the 
composition of the workload and the procedures by which it is to be 
accomplished are changing in keeping with the changing charac- 
teristics of our aircraft and its equipment. 

Just a few years ago a typical combat aircraft had an airframe 
with components, sections, and surfaces that could be easily removed 
and overhauled. Since the airframe of today’s high performance 
combat aircraft is largely an integral unit, the rework methods de- 
veloped for the older easily disassembled aircraft are not the most 
practical for our newer models. 

Several years ago we embarked on a program of extending the time 
interval between overhauls for the newer combat aircraft by inducting 
each aircraft into our rework shops periodically between overhauls to 
correct deficiencies and update the configuration of the aircraft. We 
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salled this rework of lesser depth an interim rework. Based on our 
experience with the interim rework, we are now finding that it will 
not be necessary to subject our modern fighter, attack, ‘and training 
aircraft to a complete overhaul, provided each aircraft is updated 
through interim rework at appropriate intervals during its service 
life. 

PROGRESSIVE AIRCRAFT REWORK 

We call this new approach of extending the interim rework principle 
throughout the entire life of the aire raft, progressive aircraft rework. 

Aireraft under going progressive rewor ‘k are returned to the overhaul 
and repair centers ever y 15 months for a period of from 30 to 45 days. 
During this rework period the airframe and all the installed equip- 
ment is thoroughly inspected, tested, and checked, preventive rework 
beyond the -apability of the operating squadron is performed, defi- 
ciencies are corrected, and the aircraft is updated by the incorporation 
of the latest safety and operational requirement changes. 

Under this method of progressive re work there is a significant in- 
crease both in the number of days each aircraft is operationally avail- 
able to fleet commanders and in its operational readiness during the 
time it isavailable. In particular, the operational readiness of an air- 
craft is substantially improved because of the more frequent correction 
of discrepancies and updating with the latest changes. 


STATION OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


The Naval Weapons Shore Establishment exists solely to support 
the operating forces of the fleet. It consists of facilities which had an 
acquisition cost of over $6 billion. 


CONTINENTAL AIR STATIONS 


Included are continental air stations for the direct support of fleet 
operations; training stations for training replacement pilots for fleet 
squadrons; ordnance facilities for maintaining, loading, and distribut- 
ing ammunition, and special weapons to the fleet; and oversea stations 
for supporting fleet operations throughout the world. 

We are requesting $292.5 million for the operation and maintenance 
of these stations in 1961, $2.8 million more than is available in 1960. 
Although this estimate results from a number of offsetting increases 
and decreases, reflecting the many changes occurring in the Shore Es- 
tablishment, the net increase may be attributed primarily to two causes. 
They are the full- year cost of new stations and fac ‘ilities phasing into 
operation in 1960, and the Government’s share of the cost of the em- 
ployee health insurance program, which goes into effect in 1961. 


CHANGES IN SHORE ESTABLISHMENT 


Mr. Chairman, we are not unmindful of the size and the annual 
cost of operating the Shore Establishment. Our Shore Establish- 
ment is undergoing continual change. As obsolete stations and fa- 
cilities are being phased out, new ‘facilities are phasing in to meet 
requirements of new aircraft and new W eapons systems. Most of our 
station reductions were accomplished during fiscal year 1958 and 1959. 
A net of 19 stations of the weapons Shore Establishment was closed 
during that period. In 1960, two stations were added, one to support 
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Marine helicopter operations in the Far East, and the other for stor- 
ing special weapons on the east coast. 

The only change programed in 1961 is the relocation of the Ana- 
costia Air Station from the congested Washington area to nearby 
Andrews Air Force Base. 

The Navy full recognizes the need for keeping the Shore Establish- 
ment under close review in order that adjustments may be made con- 
sistent with changes in the requirements of the operating forces. This 
is one of the few ways we have for countering the increasing costs 
that continually plague us in this area. Each year facilities become 
older and more costly to maintain; each year rising costs of labor and 
material, amounting to about 5 percent a year, dilute the funds avail- 
able for operation and maintenance. Since we make no provision for 
prospective wage increases in our budgets, they further compound the 
problem of providing adequate funding for the operation of the 
Shore Establishment. 

OTHER PROGRAMS 


All remaining programs of this major activity are budgeted col- 
lectively at the same funding level as in 1960, $142.1 million. This 
request covers a group of eight programs which provide essential ma- 
terial and services support to the major operating programs I have 
been discussing. 

Included among these supporting programs are the inspection of 
material and equipment at contractors’ plants prior to acceptance by 
the Navy; the transportation costs of material and equipment, and, of 
particular interest, the catapult and arresting gear program, which is 


the only program in the group for which a significant increase, $1.5 
million, is being requested. 

The catapult and arresting gear program, budgeted at $17.4 million 
for 1961, is one of the most important and operationally significant 
in the Navy’s budget. Without the functioning of this essential gear, 
surier-based aircraft, except for helicopters, cannot operate. 


“FORRESTAL”’-CLASS CARRIERS 


From past Navy presentations to this committee on the attack 
carrier, you will recall that the /’orrestal-class carriers are scheduled 
to replace some of the Z’ssew-class carriers. The /’ssex-class carrier 
in turn will be redesignated as an antisubmarine carrier, and an older 
World War Il ASW carrier will be retired from the fleet. The 
Forrestal-class carrier has four catapults as compared with two for 
the Z'ssex class. The Forrestal carries about 50 percent more aircraft 
than the #’sser, can launch a given number of aircraft in one-half 
the time, recover them from the air, rearm, refuel, and respot them 
for the next launch also in one-half the time required for the Z'ssex 
class. 

These new carriers with their greater number of aircraft, and their 
faster launching and recovery times, provide the fleet faster and more 
efficient carrier flight operations. The heavier launching weights 
and faster landing speeds of the aircraft embarked subject the 
catapults and arresting gear to tremendous stresses and strains. The 
additional $1.5 million we are requesting provides the increased repair 
parts and maintenance required to insure the continued functioning 
of this essential operational gear. . 
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NAVAL WEAPONS PLANT 


I next have several paragraphs on the Naval Weapons Plant at 
Washington, D.C., which I would like to include prior to my summary, 
in view of the special interest evidenced in the status of that inst: al: 
lation. 

Senator Cuavez. All right, sir. 

I have selected a couple of letters with reference to this plant. 
There are two paragraphs in one of them that I would like to call 
your attention to: 

I urge that the Congress of the United States give serious consideration to 
conducting an investigation of the situation which exists regarding the U.S. 
Naval Weapons Plant at Washington, as well as a similar establishment whereby 
the present administration proposes to close the plant employing thousands 
of skilled craftsmen, engineers, and technicians possessing a wealth of modern 
facilities. This is taking place at a time when the United States is reported 
to be so far behind a not too friendly power’s missiles and missile system 
programs. 

He also refers to the fact that he is a disabled veteran of World 
War II. 

It is incredible to me that with the obvious lag in our space and missile 
effort the present administration is going to place on the streets thousands of 


skilled defense employees and at the same time request $4,017 million for 
foreign aid. This I find hard to accept without protest. 


The other letter is similar in nature. 
EFFECTS OF CHANGING TECHNOLOGY 


Admiral Srroor. In relation to these quotations, Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to state that all of us in the Navy are very much con- 
cerned over the impact of changing technology. It affects all of our 
oe and none of our procurement sources, whether contractor 
owned or Government owned, is immune to these changes. The big 
guns and other heavy ordnance for which the weapons plant is 
uniquely equipped are no longer much in demand and this fact in- 
evitably affects the future of the plant. 

More than a year ago we undertook to establish facilities at the 
weapons plant for the production of Terrier and Tartar fire control 
systems with the objective of using this type of workload to replace 
the dwindling types for which the plant i is primarily equipped. Since 
then changes in the shipbuilding and conversion program have so 
greatly reduced the level of ordnance requirements that there now 
exists no economic justification for investing in any additional fire- 
control manufacturing facilities. 


REDUCTION IN FORCE 


The elimination of these requirements and the lack of other work- 
load to replace that lost in the Navy’s transition to missile systems 
has made necessary a reduction in force at this plant. 

A reduction of 119 was made in February. A further reduction of 
500 is scheduled for April, and other reductions totaling 1,000 addi- 
tional are in prospect between April and October. Even with these 
reductions, however, the more than 6,300 personnel who still will be 
employed, after October, at the Naval Weapons Plant and various 
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tenant organizations located there, will continue to be an important 
element in the local economy. 


STUDY OF EFFECTS OF PROGRESS IN SPACE 


In all likelihood, as we progress further into this explosive missile 
and space era, changing military requirements will affect others of 
our Government-owned manufacturing plants, but to what extent, 
I would not venture to predict at this time. The overall effects of 
reduced ordnance requirements and the prospects for the future are 
currently under study both within the Bureau of Naval Weapons 
and by an ad hoe Public Advisory Committee of prominent indus- 
trialists appointed by the Secretary of the Navy. I am confident 
that these studies will point the way clearly and objectively to the 
long-range adjustments that will become necessary in future vears as 
further changes in requirements materialize. 


LOCAL ECONOMY 


Senator Cuavez. I can readily understand that if you change weap- 
ons, naturally, in a plant such as the one we are talking about, adjust- 
ments have to be made. 

But I do hope that in making this study that you referred to, the 
economy of the local people will be taken into consideration ; also, the 
fact that you do have a plant which should not go to waste if you can 
adapt it to meet your present-day needs. I hope you have this in 
mind. We are interested. 

As you know, the people who lose their jobs do not have anyone 
in Congress to speak for them. I consider it a responsibility on my 
part to inquire about this. 

I believe that all aspects of this matter should be thoroughly consid- 
ered and that you should not do anything that is rash or contrary to 
good business. I believe, too, that you should also consider the matter 
from the standpoint of the employees. 

Admiral Srroor. Mr. Chairman, this problem has been studied 

robably as closely as any problem with which we are confronted. 
Vhen I reported here as Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance 2 years 
ago, we realized then that at about this time we would be facing a 
reduction in work. I appointed a special committee of exceptionally 
capable people to study this very situation and recommend the best 
course of action for me to follow. 

Our planning in all of these plants, and we have a total of seven of 
them in operation throughout the country, precedes the work by about 
30 months. We project this workload on the assumption that we will 
get about the same amount of money in succeeding appropriations 


each year. This, of course, assumes a stable international situation. 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF STUDY GROUP 


The experts who made the study 2 years ago reported that we would 
be confronted with a very serious reduction unless we changed the 
character of work at the Naval Weapons Plant. They also recom- 
mended a number of changes which would increase efficiency. The 
major recommendation, however, was that we start manufacturing 
down there missile fire-control equipments. 
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As you know, a large part of the money for new procurement is 
programed for missile installations. In missile installations there 
are just three basic elements: The launching and handling equipment 
for the missile, which the Weapons Plant has been making in the 
past along with three other manufacturers; the fire control equipment, 
which is extremely costly and quite intricate; and then, of course, the 
missile, itself. 

After this committee recommended that the Weapons Plant be 
phased into the manufacture of fire control equipment, we proceeded 
on that basis and were prepared to spend a rather considerable sum 
of money to install new tooling and to train the personnel there in new 
techniques. However, the recent changes in the shipbuilding program, 
plus a decision not to build spare fire control equipments for a few 
years, made it impossible to go ahead with this program. 


REDUCED MANUFACTURING WORKLOAD 


The point I want to make is that we did not move work out of the 
Weapons Plant and transfer it elsewhere. However, since the work 
we had planned to place there just did not materialize, we are now 
faced with the difficult problem of adjusting the work force to keep it 
in balance with the reduced manufacturing workload. 

We could not further split the fire control work available because 
this work was already in progress in private industry and we had to 
meet prescribed doc kside delivery dates. It would be impossible to re- 
assign any of these going projects to the Weapons Plant and at the 
same time meet the dockside delivery dates of the fewer systems we 
were going to build overall. We had to leave them where they already 
had been started. There is the further factor that splitting the work 
would have been much more costly to the Navy and that also just did 
not make sense. 

PRESENT STATUS OF WEAPONS PLANT 


Thus, and I can assure you, with great reluctance we went ahead 
with plans for a reduced program at the Weapons Plant. The work 
in house there right now will continue beyond the coming fiscal year— 
that is, through most of calendar year 1961. 

Even if we put no additional work in there at all, the plant would 
continue in operation that lone and the Secretary of the Navv has not 
said, nor has any other responsible Navy official said, that the Weapons 
Plant was going to be closed. 

There is no denving, however, that we are faced with some rather 
serious problems in all of our plants. That is why the Secretary 
directed the special study. which is currently underway by four 
prominent industrialists. ‘We told them to study not only the Naval 
Weapons Plant here, but six other weapons plants throughout the 
country. Their report has not been received yet, but we aeDes to re- 
ceive it in the near future. What the report will propose, I don’t 
know, but we have furnished them certain basic facts. 

We have projected, and have so infromed this study group, that in 
the next several years, the new work available for all seven of these 
plants will be approximately 60 percent of what it is this vear and 
was last year. Inevitably this means reductions. Whether these re- 
ductions are going to be made horizontally across all the plants, 
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whether there will be a vertical cut and one or more of the plants 
closed down, or whether some plants will remain at the present level 
and others reduced drastically, | am not prepared to say. 

The committee has not yet rendered its report to the Secretary of 
the Navy. 

Senator Cnavez. I am sure that the information will be of interest. 

Admiral Srroor. I have some large scale photographs of these 
seven plants, if you would like to look at them, sir, to show you just 
whi it we are talking about and where they are located. 

Senator Cnavez. All right, but suppose you tell us mainly about 
the plant in Washington. 

Admiral Srroorp. Yes, sir; I have that one here. I will show that 
one last and then elaborate on it to any extent you may desire. 


CHARGE OF DISCRIMINATION AGAINST DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PLANT 


Senator Dworsnak. Admiral, at that point, may I point out, not 
having heard your testimony for the last few minutes, because I had 
to leave the room, when charges are made that the District naval 
plant is being discriminated against, the record ought to show that in 
some areas like my own State naval ins stallations have been closed 
down completely. So while there may be some justification for com- 
plaint in an area like this, I think the situation is not nearly as serious 
as it has been in other sections of the country. 

Is that true, Admiral ? 


POCATELLO PLANT 


Admiral Srroor. That is certainly true. Of course, you are refer- 
ring to the Naval Ordnance Plant at Pocatello, Idaho. 

Senator Dworsnak. Yes. 

Admiral Srroop. At the present time we have 92 employees at 
Pocatello. We have announced previously that we are going to close 
Pocatello in July of 1964. Because of certain changes in our mobiliza- 
tion requirements, we feel that we can close the pl: unt more rapidly 
than now scheduled. I believe this is to the advantage of the citizens 
of Pocatello because then the plant will be made available sooner to 
private industry. lam sure you are interested in that. 

We have had in the past 2 or 3 years three different companies 
interested in Pocatello, but so far none of that has come to fruition. 

Senator Dworsnak. It has been declared surplus and is available 
for the other services and if they cannot utilize those facilities, they 
will be made available for use of contractors or subcontractors on 
Government work ? 

Admiral Stroop. Yes, sir. We are very anxious to cooperate. 

Here is a picture of Pocatello, by the way. It is a fine, modern 
plant. 

Senator DworsuHAak. How much is invested there ? 

Admiral Srroor. I will supply that in a minute, sir. I want to be 
accurate. 

Senator DworsHaxk. Go ahead. 
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DISPOSAL OF FACILITIES TO PRIVATE INTERESTS 


Admiral Srroor. This excellent plant at Pocatello is not being cov- 
ered in the study by the Secretary’s committee of industrialists because 
it already is in process of being closed. The Navy is ready to turn 
over the manufacturing facilities there as soon as we find somebody 
who can take it over. 

The firm that was most interested, I think, is Goodyear, but their 
decision to occupy the plant will depend on many factors, including 
the decision on NIKE-ZEUS and the Army’s decision on where 
NIKE-ZEUS will go. 

Universal Match and Bendix have also expressed interest. 

We think we could be out of here on July 1, 1961, except for the stor- 
age of 16-inch guns. Unless we are forced to move these guns we 
plan to leave them there as long as the 16-inch gun battleships are 
in the reserve fleet. 

Senator Dworsnaxk. Do you plan to move out some of the stored 
equipment from the warehouses ? 

Admiral Stroop. Yes, sir; some of this will be moved out. A large 
portion of it, as it becomes obsolete, will be scrapped in place. This 
might be a continuing operation for some time. 

As a matter of fact, in discussing the future of this plant, with 
civilian contractors, we have said that the Navy would be happy to 
give them a contract for the safeguarding and any scrapping of the 
materials which are left on hand. 

We thought that would be a factor which would interest them in 
going in there because it would give them some blacklog of work. 


REMOVAL OF POCATELLO PLANT EQUIPMENT 


Senator Dworsnax. Admiral, there is a lot of complaint from the 
area now because it is charged that much of the machinery and usable 
equipment is being transferred to other naval installations and that 
you will have nothing left but the buildings soon. Is that correct? 

Admiral Stroop. Yes, sir. This has been brought to my attention, 
and I am watching it very closely. 

We have about 480 machine tools in this plant. I think to date 36 
or 38 have been shipped out. We plan on shipping out some more. 
The machine tools which are being shipped out are for use at naval 
or other Government installations. If we did not ship them out the 
Government would have to buy others. So from our point of view it 
is an overall economy. 

The 36 or 38 were mainly for the POLARIS program. I have 
been in touch with the commanding officer on the phone personally 
on this. 

EFFECT OF REMOVAL OF MACHINERY 


Senator Dworsnak. There is one other aspect of that: It is that 
if you remove all of the machinery the plant will become less attractive 
for use by some contractor who might go in there on a Government 
job because he would have to install all new equipment and machinery. 

ave you considered that ? 

Admiral Stroop. Yes, sir. 
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Of course, this would depend largely on what kind of work he 
intended to do. Some of this machinery consists of very large lathes 
for making guns. We call these elephant tools. There would be very 
few manufacturers who would want any of these tools. Actually, we 
don’t need them either. 

Although we cannot know what the manufacturer would be inter- 
ested in, I can assure you that the Navy is not moving out anything 
that we don’t have a very real need for. 

Senator Dworsuax. And you do hope that facilities can be utilized 
in someway and justify the tremendous investment the Government 
has in it? 

Admiral Srroop. Yes, sir; we certainly do, and we are cooperating 
with anybody who w ants to look at it, believe me, Senator. 

Senator Dworsuax. You have cooperated in the past with the 
people locally and I am sure the members of our delegation recognize 
the fact that you have endeavored to cooperate whenever possible 
and to be as helpful as you can. 

Admiral Stroop. Thank you, sir. Earlier you asked for the plant 
value at Pocatello. It is $27.9 million, priced at acquisition cost to 
the Navy. 


OTHER WEAPONS PLANTS 


Mr. Chairman, I thought I would show you briefly the pictures of 
the seven plants that the Public Advisory Committee is studying. 
The first is the naval ordnance plant at Forest Park, Il. It is con- 
cerned mainly with the manufacture of torpedoes. It is a fine, modern 
plant, employing today 1,238 personnel. I foresee no reduction at 
this plant so far as workload goes. We are building today about 
one-half the topedoes I would like to build. 

It depends on resources, sir. 

The next plant is the naval avionics facility, Indianapolis. This 
plant was also built during World War II. It was built for the man- 
ufacture of aircraft fire-control instruments, the Norden bombsight 
and similar mechanisms. 

It also is quite busy, employing 2,517 personnel. I do not foresee— 
this is purely my own opinion—mue h reduction in this level. 

Here is a small plant at Macon, Ga. It has 674 employees engaged 
in two basic operations. They manufacture small explosive elements 
for larger pieces of ordnance equipment, such as fuses, detonators, 
and boosters. That is carried on in these buildings | indicating]. 
Back of these buildings, to the rear of the chart, is the loading of 
these metal parts with explosives. Much of the work in these build- 
ings, incidentally, is done by women. 

Located here [indicating] are the magazines where the dangerous 
explosives are stored. 

I do not foresee personally much change in this operation but the 
committee is studying it along with the others. 

Now, the next four plants which I will show you are all doing 
about the same kind of work that we do at the weapons plant. Con- 
sidered as a unit, these are the four plants where the reduction in fu- 
ture work will be to about 60 percent of the total they have today. In 
other words, in some manner we have got to reduce the total forces 
in these four plants and we should do it in what is a reasonably eco- 
nomic manner. 
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York, Pa. [indicating] makes gunmounts and parts for guided-mis- 
sile mounts. During the war it made 20- millimeter guns and was 
operated by the York Safe & Lock Co. It is now operated purely as 
a Navy plant and has 1,041 personnel currently employed. 

Senator Dworsuak. What was the personnel 2 years ago? 

Admiral Srroor. I would estimate about 1,200, Senator Dworshak, 

There [indicating] is a particularly fine plant. located at Louisville, 
Ky. It manufactures guided-missile launchers and is capable of do- 
ing heavy gun work, up to size 8 inch, which is the largest we have in 
the operating fleet today. This is a very efficient plant. Overhead 
costs are low. There are today 1,789 employees at this plant. 


OPERATION AT LOUISVILLE 


Senator Dworsnak. There have been claims made recently, or with- 
in the past 2 years that you are enlarging the operation at Louisville. 
What was the —— 1 there 2 vears ago ? 

Admiral Srroor. I don’t believe that is right, sir. I am not aware 
of any significant increase. I seem to recall se same number being 
employed 2 years ago but I will check that and report to you later. 

This is the ordnance plant at Minneapolis, Minn. It also was built 
during World War IT and is a very fine plant. operated on a contract 
basis by the Northern Pump Co. We consider this to be the lead 
plant, of all our plants, in the design and manufacture of guided- 
missile mounts. 

Originally during World War IT 5-inch, 38 mounts were built here. 
It is a very splendid and very efficient plant. 

Senator Dworsuax. You are not planning any reduction there; are 


? 
you ? 

Admiral Stroop. U nfortun: itely, it will be necessary over the next 
2 or 3 years to have reductions, sir. All of these plants will undergo 


reduction in one way or another. Where, when, and to what extent, 
depends on the plan we finally evolve as a result of the study cur- 


rently underway 
GUIDED MISSILE MOUNTS 


Senator DworsnaK. Your production has been completed of the 
items that have been produced in these plants, the guided-missile 
mounts, you mentioned, you have enough of them now? 

Admiral Srroop. No, sir; they are currently being produced. As I 
see it, in the future, we may build fewer of them. Of course, the 
production of guns is practically stopped. We are almost finished. 
We have enough for the new ships coming in. 

To complete the record, our personnel reports show that employ- 
ment at Louisville has remained about constant for 3 years: 1,722 
in 1958, 1,783 at June 30, 1958, and 1,777 at December 31, 1959. 

Finally, we have the Naval Weapons Plant at Washington. The 
comparison between this plant, which was started prior to 1800, and 
the Minneapolis plant, built in 1942, is quite striking, as you can see. 
On board today at the Washington location, in terms ‘of the total num- 
ber of personnel inside the gate, are 8,002. E ngaged in the manu- 
facturing operation are 3,625. These are direct manufacturing per- 
sonnel. The difference, about 4,400 personnel falls into various cate- 
gories, including a number of tenant organizations. 
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The Navy Band is quartered there. There is a large supply opera- 
tion on the premises. There is a large electronic facility for mainte- 
nance of all of the Navy’s electronic gear throughout this entire 
Potomac area 

The Marines are there. As you know, we have there both a Marine 
barracks and a Marine Institute. I believe the Marines have a financial 
center there also and perhaps other tenant agencies in addition. 

Down in this corner | indicating| the Armed Forces Police have 
their headquarters. Here [indicating further] is the Navy diving 
school, and here the large supply activity. 

Senator Dworsnax. Are those programs brought in from outside 
the city or merely transferred from other locations in the District to 
this plant / 

Admiral Stroop. A great many of these have been there for many 
years, sir. One of the rather interesting minor functions we have is 
taking care of the little underground railr on the Senators use. That 
does not enip slo by Very many people, of cours Ne and we expect to con- 
tinue that function indefinit ely. 

This. Mr. Chairman, con ipletes my survey of the plants involved in 
the study area, unless you have some questions. 

Senator Crravez. No: I have no questions here. I did want to clear 
this up : as much as we could thouch. 

Adwi ral Srroor. In summary, these o perations are not going to dis- 
appear complete ‘ly, but the level of manufacturing is going to have to 
be cut down. I have, as I stated before, work there right now to con- 
tinue through 1961. Tam sure also, that some additional work will go 
tothe plant to increase the work it now has. 


NAVAL INSTALLATIONS 


Senator Dworsnak. The Navy Department is certainly not build- 
ing any installations in this country at the present time ? 

Admiral Srroor. None, sir, of a manufacturing nature. 

Senator DworsHak. Probably in some foreign bases ¢ 

Admiral Srroor. We are putting some tools and lines in private 
plants where this has to be done, particularly in the Polaris program. 
Some of the machine tools that 1 mentioned coming out of Pocatello 
are being transferred to private industry, on loan, to save us money in 
our overall contracting. 


INSTALLATION IN PHILLIPPINES 


Senator Dworsuax. I visited your installation in the Philippines in 
1956. Is that being expanded ? 

Admiral Stroop. You mean the ammunition depot there ? 

Senator Dworsuak. What do they call it? 

Admiral Stroor. You are probably thinking of Subic Bay. 

Senator Dworsnak. Yes. 

Admiral Srroor. I believe Admiral James, when he —- up, can 
tell you more about that. We do have an ordnance facility there 
just for the storage of ammunition and an aviation facility near 
there for some of our combat air squadrons. 

And now to summarize my formal statement, Mr. Chairman, the 
Bureau of Naval Weapons programs have been ¢ arefully reviewed 
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and are in balance with the other programs of the Navy. The funds 
appropriated to these programs largely determine the current readi- 
ness and striking power of the fleet’s combat forces. 


TOTAL FUNDS FOR SUPPORT OF WEAPONS PROGRAM 


The $943 million requested for this purpose provides the minimum 
funds required to support the weapons programs and to sustain the 
operations of our aviation forces in 1961. 

Senator Cuavez. Admiral James, you are next. 


SHIPS AND FACILITIES 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. R. K. JAMES, USN, CHIEF, 
BUREAU OF SHIPS 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral James. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen, I am Rear Ad- 
miral James, Chief of the Bureau of Ships. 

I am pleased to appear before this committee today to provide a 
brief explanation of the major programs financed under the “Ships 
and facilities” activity of the “Operation and maintenance, Navy,” 
appropriation. 

The importance of these programs in the Navy’s contribution to 
our defense effort cannot be overemphasized, since they provide for 
the direct operation and maintenance of the fleet and a significant 
portion of its supporting Shore Establishment. 

For all aspects of “Ships and facilities” we are asking for a total 
new obligational authority of $855,664,000, in fiscal yesr 1961, an 
increase of $27,983,000 over the comparable fiscal year 1960 funding 
level. 

One of the primary reasons behind the need for increased obli- 
gational authority in fiscal year 1961 is that the majority of the 817 
ships which will compose the active fleet next year are old. Fully 
54 percent of our ships will be 15 or more years of age by the end 
of fiscal year 1960; the ships in this age group increase to 67 percent 
of the total at the end of fiscal year 1961. ‘These ships have been 
subjected to intensive operations and they are wearing out. To main- 
tain our older ships as first class combatant units becomes progres- 
sively more expensive year after year. 


FLEET REHABILITATION AND MODERNIZATION 


Perhaps the most significant step we have taken to counteract the 
problem which I have just mentioned was the institution, with your 
approval, of the fleet rehabilitation and modernization (F RAM) pro- 
gram in 1959. The more extensive modernizations, FRAM mark I, 
are funded “Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy.” This appropria- 
tion funds the less extensive FRAM mark II program. As many of 
you know, this program was implemented by the Secretary of the 
Navy based on recommendations of a group of private citizens which 
he had appointed to study the material condition of the active fleet. 
The first two ships authorized for FRAM mark IT shipwork in fiscal 
year 1959 have now completed their modernization. I had the op- 
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portunity to visit personally both of these ships, U.S.S. Ziru, a sub- 
marine, and U.S.S. Z’homasson, a destroyer, on a recent trip to the 
Pacific area. I was more than gratified with the results achieved and 
was particularly pleased at the enthusiasm shown by fleet personnel 
for these first modernizations. 


ESTIMATED COST OF SHIPWORK 


In fiscal year 1960, we have already begun 17 FRAM program 
availabilities out of 26 planned. The estimated cost of shipwork for 
this program in fiscal year 1960 is $76,300,000, and in fiscal year 1961 
is $96,200,000. 

The reason for the increase is twofold: 

1. There are 27 ships scheduled with a more expensive mix of ships 
than in fiscal year 1960; and 

9. Funds are required to install more equipments than were installed 
on 1960 program ships, largely due to the nonavailability of the addi- 
tional equipment at the outset of this program. 

Our emphasis on the FRAM program has led to the reduction of 
the level of accomplishing operational and military alterations on 
other ships below the fiscal year 1959 and 1960 levels. 


OVERHAUL PROGRAM 


Another measure which has been placed in effect to offset the mate- 
rial deficiencies in fleet ships is the thorough overhaul program. A 
thorough overhaul is designed to accomplish all outstanding major 
repairs required by the ship. 

In fiscal year 1961, a total of 316 thorough overhauls are scheduled 
at a projected cost of $180,292,000 as compared to the fiscal year 1960 
level of 287 ships estimated to cost $165,994,000. 


THREE-FLEET CONCEPT 


In conjunction with the thorough overhaul program, we have in- 
stituted a three-fleet concept in the Atlantic Feet to give increased 
flexibility to fleet operations. This concept which has not been adopted 
by the Pacific Fleet because of the extremely long distance between 
areas of fleet operations and the west coast shipyards, permits the 
period between overhauls of Atlantic Fleet ships to be extended to 3 
years from a former 2-year average. 

To insure that Atlantic Fleet ships are maintained in an effective 
state of operational readiness, so-called interim availabilities are 
planned at about the midpoint between the regular overhauls. 

In fiscal year 1960, 88 interim availabilities have been scheduled at a 
cost of $14,277,000, w chile $5,250,000 is requested for 25 such availabili- 
ties in fiscal year 1961. 

RESERVE FLEET SUPPORT 


The support of the Reserve fleet in fiscal year 1961 will be limited 
for the most part to minor maintenance performed by military per- 
sonnel assigned to the Reserve Fleet groups. A few emergency dry- 
dockings and repairs are provided for to insure the phy sical ‘safety 
of the ships. At the present time, we have no plans for the resump- 
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tion of the Reserve Feet modernization program, which was begun 
in fiscal year 1957 and discontinued in 1959 after the limited modern- 
ization of 108 antisumbarine warfare types and selected tenders and 
repair ships. Funds which might otherwise have been used for Re- 
serve Fleet modernizations have been programed to meet more press- 
ing active fleet requirements. The $13,864,000 requested for Reserve 
Fleet t support in fiscal year 1961 will provide the same minimum sup- 
port level as that furnished in fiscal year 1960 at a cost of $13,711,000, 


FUEL COSTS 


One of the most essential programs for which funds are requested 
provides for the — consumed by our conventionally powered and 
nuclear-powered ships. 

In fiscal year 1961 we are requesting $96,698,000 for fuel oil to 
meet the needs of conventionally powered ships as compared to 

$101,945,000 for this purpose in fiscal year 1960. Dollar requirements 
for fuel oil have been carefully computed by means of a formula 
based on planned ship strength, steaming hours experience, and fuel 
oil consumption by ship type. We have based our fiscal year 1961 
fuel oil estimates on 1958 operations experience and January 1, 1960, 
prices applied to 1961 planned ship years. 


ACQUISITION OF NUCLEAR CORES 


Our program for the acquisition of nuclear cores is based on a 
planned end fiscal year 1961 figure of 23 nuclear-powered ships in 
the active fleet. The fiscal year 1961 budget includes $23,275,000 for 
the procurement of seven reactor replacement cores, as opposed to 
five in fiscal year 1960 at a cost of $19,225,000 and three in 1959 at an 
actual figure of $4,327,149. These figures are indicative of the fact 
that nuclear-powered ships are entering the fleet in ever increasing 
numbers. 

Without its supporting Shore Establishment the active fleet would 
be incapable of carrying out its operational commitments. We have 
included in this budget funds for the minimum support of 26 major 
shore activities, such as naval shipyards and laboratories and more 
than 100 lesser activities. An aggregate of $102,281,000 is pro- 
gramed for this purpose in fiscal year 1961 as opposed to the 
$98,984,000 provided in 1960. 


CAUSE OF HIGHER SUPPORT LEVEL 


The prime cause of the higher support level planned for the com- 
ing fiscal year is the increased cost of labor and material and the 
pressing need to carry out urgent deferred maintenance. 

I believe that you may be interested in a brief descr iption of a few 
of the steps we have taken to insure that our dollars are channeled 
into the most productive areas. The sole purpose of the programs 
which I have just described is the support of the fleet; there is no 
other reason for their existence. I have, therefore, directed that a 
number of measures be adopted in connection with these programs to 
assure that the fleet receives full benefit from every dollar ap- 
provriated. 
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SHIP COST ANALYSIS PANEL 


To this end, the Ship Cost Analysis Panel, a group of senior Bu- 
reau of Ships Officers, was appointed in December 1958. They have 
now completed a comprehensive study and made a number of sig- 
nificant recomme ake in regard to new and better ways of carry- 
ing out our fleet maintenance responsibilities. Some of these recom- 
mendations, by their very nature, will produce results only after they 
have been in effect for a considerable time period. Others can be 
expected to have more immediate effects. The Ship Cost Analysis 
Panel is by no means our only effort to increase and improve produc - 
tion as it relates to fleet maintenance and oper: ation. 


OTHER EXPENSE CONTROL PROGRAMS 


Our production planning and control program has recently received 
increased emphasis; v value engineering continues to show us better 
ways of obtaining required quality and) performance at minimum cost. 
Inventories of Bureau of Ships shipboard components and electronics 
equipments are being reduced by means of a special program for this 
purpose. Shipboard components are rejuvenated and their useful 
life extended through our equipment rehabilitation program, These, 
and other measures, are giving excellent results in our efiorts toward 
a maximum degree of combat readiness in the active fleet. 

We-are committed to the objective of providing the fleet with the 
necessary resources and support to enable it to carry out effectively 
its assigned mission in the overall defense effort. 

That concludes my statement, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Saltonstall, do you have any questions / 


EMPHASIS ON FRAM PROGRAM 


Senator Satronstauu. I have just two questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral, on page 2 of your statement you say that in fiscal year 
1960 you have begun already 17 FRAM program availabilities out 

of 26 planned. 'T hen you say lower down: 

Our emphasis on the FRAM program has led to a reduction in level of accom- 
plishing operational and military alterations on other ships below fiscal year 
1959 and 1960 levels. 

Now, if your ships are getting older and they are going to cost more 
to maintain, is there too much concentration on the FRAM program 
to maintain your other ships because it does not look good to let them 
go down ¢ 

Admiral James. It is a question of the alterations on the other 
ships that are momentarily being deferred until such time as in the 
future we hope to process ‘them through a more complete reh: abilita- 

tion program which significantly restores the life of the ship by going 
into the innards and replacing all which has deteriorated due to age 
and upgrading their military capabilities. 


SHIPS NOT IN FRAM PROGRAM 


Senator Satronstatu. Then you do not feel that the postponement 
of what you are doing to some of these ships that are not in the FRAM 
program is going to make it very much more expensive in the time 
to come when you do fix them up, modernize them ¢ 
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Admiral James. This would be a question of when we get around 
to it, sir. 

Admiral Winson. Senator, all of these ships are receiving a thor- 
ough overhaul. This is just a question of the degree of modernization 
of ships, not included in the FRAM program. 

Senator Satronsraty. What I had in mind, Admiral, is the last 
sentence in the paragraph on page 2: 


Our emphasis on the FRAM program has led to the reduction in the level of 
accomplishing the operational and military alterations. 


That is the basis of my question. You say you are not letting down. 
QUALITY OF WORK UNDER FRAM 


Admiral Wirson. Not on the maintenance of the ships; no, sir. We 
feel that by channeling the major portion of our new improvements 
in the FRAM ships we are following a sounder and better, more eco- 
nomical overall plan. 

These FRAM ships are really very impressive. 

As Admiral James has said two of them are completed and they 
have been received most enthusiastically in the fleet. 

Senator SatronsTauu. Jn other words, FRAM repairs as such have 
modernized the ships to such a degree that they are the equivalent 
of a new ship? 

Admiral Wirson. No, sir; a FRAM ship is not the equivalent of a 
new ship, but it is a significantly, very significantly, improved ship 
with greatly improved capabilities. 

Senator SALToNnsTALL. No further questions. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Dworshak / 


CONSTRUCTION DEFERRAL BECAUSE OF COSTS 


Senator Dworsuaxk. Admiral, I think you heard my question a few 
minutes ago. I do not want to take up too much time of the sub- 
committee. Could you briefly rationalize why it was necessary to 
defer the building of several ships because of the increased costs? 
Can you tell us why you had to take that action? Whether it is a 
very serious impediment ? 

Admiral James. Yes, sir; I can give you the answer to this, Sena- 
tor. 

I would like to offer you the opportunity to have me do this when 
we bring the shipbuilding appropriation before you very soon at which 
time I have charts and slides which I trust are adequate to give you 
a full and complete understanding. 

Senator Dworsuax. When you stood up a few minutes ago I thought 
you wanted to do it now. 

Admiral James. At the shipbuilding appropriation review time. 

Senator Dworsuak. It comes more properly under procurement? 

Admiral James. Yes, sir. 

Senator SaLTonsTauu (presiding). If there are no further ques- 
tions, thank you, Admiral. 

The next witness is Rear Adm. Edward C. Kenney, of the Medical 
Corps. 

Admiral Kenney, it is good to see you. We have your prepared 
statement. Inasmuch as time is running out perhaps you can read 
it fairly hurriedly. 
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MEDICAL CorRPS 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. E. C. KENNEY, USN, DEPUTY AND 
ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Kenney. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, I am Rear Adm. E. C. Kenney, Deputy Surgeon 
General and Assistant Chief, Bureau a Medicine and Surgery. 

I would like to express Admiral Hogan’s regrets that he cannot 
be here, but he has had a death in the family and has been away. 

Thank you for the privilege of appearing before you to report 
on the medical care program of the Navy, and to explain our financial 
requirements in carrying out our program responsibilities. 

Our programs conform to and support the overall planning objec- 
tives and policies which have been presented to you by the Secretary 
of the Navy and the Chief of Naval Operations. 


PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION AND MAJOR ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Fiscal year 1959 was principally distinguished by maintenance of 
a consistently high level of medical readiness for support of naval 
and marine operating forces, and by substantial gains in a number 
of areas of administration. 

The success of modern military medicine rests to a large degree, 
on applied research, and on training in the newer techniques dis- 
covered through laboratory and clinical investigations. 

Whether dealing with the problems of caring for the sick; the 
complex undertaking of replacing old and inadequate hospital facili- 
ties with new construction; or the demands and challenges inherent 
in prospective human travel in space ships, this year has been one 
of significant progress. 

NONEFFECTIVE MANPOWER 


A significant measurement of our success is the ratio of noneffective 

manpower due to medical causes or injury. 

During fiscal year 1959, recently completed, the health of the Navy 
continued the notew orthy improvement made during the past 10 years. 
Ten years ago about 22 out of every 1,000 active- duty personnel were 
not available for duty each day of the year as a result of illness or 
injury. 

During 1958 this figure was 14. In 1959 it was down to 12. This 
is an improvement in 10 years of 45 percent, and roca a direct 
savings of the equivalent of approximately 8,200 year 

The cumulative improvement can be attributed ineesly to new and 
improved methods of treatment; better training of our personnel, 
and a strong preventive medicine program. 

Today an increasing proportion of the sick and injured are treated 
on an outpatient basis and returned to duty with a minimum of time 
lost from work or training. 

During the past year, ‘there has been improvement in reducing the 
length of stay of hospital patients. A continuing program was insti- 
tuted requiring all hospital commanding officers to make personal and 
persistent efforts to insure the most efficient use of our facilities, and 
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to reduce the number of days absent from duty because of illness or 
injury. 

Certain challenges, however, still confront the medical department 
in fiscal year 1959. Outbreaks of acute infectious hepatitis occurred 
among personnel of ships operating in the Mediterranean. 

As many cases of hepatitis occurred among shipboard personne] 
in February 1959 alone—181—as were reported for ships personne] 
during the entire last half of fiscal year 1958. Prompt action by 
our preventive medicine units helped to keep this epidemic from as- 
suming major proportions. 

A daily average of 10,974 patients occupied beds in U.S. naval hos- 
pitals during fiscal year 1959. Of this number, 66 percent were active- 
duty Navy and Marine Corps personnel ; 5 percent were retired Navy 
and Marine Corps persons, and 12 percent were dependents of active 
and retired members of the Navy and Marine Corps. 

The remaining 17 percent of patients occupying beds in naval hos- 
pitals were active and retired personnel of the other uniformed serv- 
ices and their dependents, Veterans’ Administration beneficiaries, and 
other persons authorized by law to receive care. 


CARE OF DEPENDENTS 


From fiscal year 1958 to fiscal year 1959, there was a significant 
increase in care for dependents of all the uniformed services in Navy 
medical facilities. 

In round figures, admissions increased 13 percent, from 90,000 to 
102,000; beds occupied increased 12 percent, from 1,600 to 1,800, and 
births increased 12 percent, from 29,000 to 33,000. 

This increase reflected to a large degree the Navy’s response to the 
intent of Congress that optimum utilization be made of military 
facilities for care of dependents. 


SPACE MEDICINE 


The success of the joint Armed Forces effort in placing animals into 
space and recovering them from the open ocean has been extremely 
gratifying. Our naval medical reserach laboratories, which are 
under the technical control of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, 
have been called upon in the selection and training of the Project 
cet Astronauts. The Navy full pressure suit and ventilation 

garment have been accepted for the Mercury project. 

Additionally, six naval flight surgeons will be provided to monitor 
the biastronautic aspects of the actual Mercury flights. 


SUBMARINE ESCAPE 


It is a pleasure to report that on October 1, 1959, a medical officer 
and a chief engineman of the U.S. Navy demonstrated the feasibility 
of unaided free escape from a submarine at a depth of 302 feet in the 
open sea. This is a tremendous advance in lifesaving techniques for 
the submarine service. This accomplishment is an excellent example 
of the practical application of basic research to the daily require- 
ments of the operating forces. 
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— 
BLOOD PRESERVATION 


The Blood Preservation Laboratory, Navy Hospital, Chelsea, has 
now completed over 1,000 transfusions of reconstituted preserved 
red cells with no reactions. Glycerolized frozen red blood cells up 
to 30 months of age have been reconstituted and successfully trans- 
fused. 

Studies on survival indicate that such preserved blood survives in 
the recipient as long as fresh citrated blood. 

Recent experience has indicated that recovery of the preserved 
cells in a variety of clinical situations has indicated that it is an ex- 
cellent therapeutic agent. 

In reaction-prone patients requiring repeated transfusions, it was 
found that the preserved red cells reduce the number of and extent 
of reactions. It has been indicated that the system has a potential 
value for the preservation of rare blood. 


rISSUE BANK 


The procurement, storage, and surgical applications of human 
homografts currently include bone, skin, fascia, dura, cornea, cartilage, 
and artery. 

The plastic prosthesis has largely replaced the arterial homograft as 
the graft of choice. This clinical and developmental program. re- 
mains the largest and best integrated program in the Nation. This 
project received increased impetus and recognition with the clinical 
report of the ability of stored human skin to significantly decrease 
mortality and morbidity in the critically burned. 


INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL RELATIONS 


Intensive efforts on the part of the virology staff at our research 
laboratory in Taipei, Formosa, have resulted in the isolation of 
virus which has reproduced trachoma, a disease which is epidemic in 
the tropical Asiatic areas. 

A vaccine for the prevention of trachoma has been produced from 
this virus and is currently under field evaluation in Formosa. 

In January 1959 our research facility at Cairo, Egypt, was requested 
by the Republic of Sudan to aid in the evaluation of the problem of 
Kala-azar. 
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MEDICAL STAFF 


The percentage of Regular Navy medical officers has been rising 
steadily since fiscal year 1957, when the Regular strength was 35 
percent, to the present 60 percent. 

Studies are now underway to evaluate the situation and to arrive 
at a means of stabilizing the Regular strength, at about 66 percent 
Regular and 34 percent Reserve, of our total number of active duty 
medical officers. 

This ratio should give the Navy a more career type Medical Corps, 
and yet provide for the activation of enough Reserve medical officers 
each year to maintain a trained nucleus of inactive officers in the event 
of mobilization. 

Utilization of our highly qualified civilian consultants in a variety 
of specialized fields has been professionally profitable, and has 
strengthened our ties with the civilian medical and dental community. 

Of} particular interest as a forward-looking example of such coopera- 
tion, is the Naval Medical Neuropsy chiatric Research Unit which was 
established on June 1, 1959, at San Diego, Calif. The unit was estab- 
lished as a result of an evaluation of the psychiatric research program 
by the psychiatric consultants committee of the Surgeon General. 

It offers opportunity for investigators to do research in problems 
occuring in a controlled military popul: ation. 


PLANNED PROGRAM FOR FISCAL YEAR 1961 


The primary responsibilities of the medical department are— 

1. To protect the health and maintain the physical readiness of the 
Hav y and Marine Corps; =i 

To determine and relate human limitations to weapon system 
Pi eto 

With respect to the first responsibility, the budget before you pro- 
—_ in the coming year for— 

Inpatient care, each day, of an average of 15,237 patients. 

Of these, 10,981 will be c ‘ared for in naval hospitals; 1,811 in other 

naval medical facilities, such as ships and dispensaries; 1,348 in other 
Federal facilities, including Army, Air Force, and Public Health 
Service hosiptals; and 1,097 in civilian facilities. 

We estimate that oe babies will be born in the naval medical 
facilities in the coming ye 

2. Outpatient care, Saanieieitiie inpatient care, of almost 12 mil- 
lion patients, involving over 25 million outpatient services. 

These services consist of physical examinations, tests, immuniza- 
tions, and such adjuncts to diagnosis as X rays, laboratory, and phar- 
macy services. Our outpatient program represents one of our major 
undertakings. 
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3. Dental care, approximately 8 million examinations, treatments, 
and operations during the year; 

4, Care of remains of 1,639 estimated deaths; and 
5. Training and education of a daily average of 3,782 enlisted and 
officer personnel, including 1,976 in our medical department schools; 
1,569 in naval hospitals and other medical facilities ; and 246 in civilian 
institutions. 

In terms of our second major responsibility of relating human 
limitations to weapons system developments, we will continue major 
programs in aviation medicine, amphibious and field medicine, sub- 
marine medicine, medical aspects of special weapons defense, nuclear 
medicine, and the major demands in the field of space medicine. 


FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


Our appropriation request in the coming year amounts to $95,- 
940,000, which with anticipated reimbursements of $24,460,000 will 
provide a total of $120,400,000. 

I have included the anticipated reimbursements in the interest 
of presenting you with a complete financial picture. 

The appropriation we are requesting is $435,000 less than compara- 
tive obligations in fiscal year 1960. There are many differences in 
individual budget activities in 1961 as compared to 1960. 

The net decrease in our appropriation requirement is due primarily 
to a reduction in funds for care of dependents in civilian facilities. 


ANALYSIS OF REQUIREMENTS 


There is a series of charts attached to this statement which we 
feel will assist the committee in analyzing our requirements. With 
your permission, I would like to say a few words on each of the eight 
charts. 

Chart No. 1 lists the types of medical facilities supported in whole 
or in part by the funds provided by the budget activity “Medical 
care,” and as indicative of the scope and magnitude of the Medical 
Department’s mission. Our responsibilities, both professional and 
financial, extend throughout the Navy and Marine Corps, including 
both the Shore Establishment and the operating forces. 


NAVAL MEDICAL FACILITIES 


As you can see, this chart includes 22 continental hospitals, 3 over- 
sea hospitals, and many other medical facilities throughout the 
establishment. 
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POPULATION SERVED BY NAVY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 


Admiral Kenney. Chart No. 2 summarizes the population served 
by the Medical Department of the Navy, both active duty, dependents, 
retired and other individuals who are entitled to medical care. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 


CHART No. 2 
POPULATION SERVED, FiscaL YEAR 1961 
The medical department of the Navy has a professional responsibility for 
providing care to over 2 million individuals: 


Active-duty members of the Navy and Marine Corps__- EP as 

Dependents of active-duty Navy aud Marine Corps members (as of 
March 31, 1955_-__- a 

Retired inembers of the Navy and Marine Corps 

Civilian employees—on-the-job outpatient care 


TO4, OOO 


900, OOO 
130, 1S5 
es ssc ag ek a aaa 


Inpatient care will be provided for a daily average of 15,237 patients, com 
posed of 9,890 active-duty and retired Navy and Marine Corps, 953 active-duty 
and retired Army and Air Force, 3,663 dependents of Navy, Marine Corps, 
Army and Air Force, 405 beneficiaries of the Veterans’ Administration, and 326 
other authorized patients, including such categories as beneficiaries of the 
Bureau of Employees’ Compensation, Foreign Military Personnel, Civilian 
Humanitarian Cases, and Red Cross personnel. 

Outpatient care will also be provided for approximately 12 million patients, 
as shown below : 

Active-duty Navy and Marine Corps i E 6, 138, O72 
Dependents of uniformed services 
Other authorized personne] 


4, 262, 983 
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For these outpatients, we will provide over 25 million outpatient services in- 
cluding tests, physical examinations, inmunizations, X-rays, and laboratory and 
pharmacy services. 


TOTAL REQUIREMENTS 


Admiral Kenney. Chart No. 3 shows our total requirements—in- 
cluding reimbursements, by budget program. 

The major portion of our total requirements, amounting to 50 
percent, is for program 1810, supporting naval hospitals and special- 
wed medical facilities. This requirement together with program 
1820, which provides for care at station hospitals and dispensaries at 
nonmanagement activities and aboard ships, and program 1835 which 
is for care in nonnaval medical treatment facilities, such as those 
of the Army, Air Force, and civilian facilities, accounts for 91 percent 
of our total needs. 

Thus, 91 percent of our requirements are for direct medical and 
dental care. The remaining 9 percent covers such programs as edu- 
cation and training, nonrecurring procurement, medical material sup- 
port, care of the dead, and departmental administration. 
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(Chart 3 referred to follows :) 
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ESTIMATED OBLIGATIONS PER PATIENT Day 


Admiral Kenney. Chart No. 4 reflects our estimated obligations 
per patient day in naval hospitals, during 1961, by major categories 
of expense. Civilian personal services in hospitals will account for 
approximately 55 percent of our obligations; subsistence, almost 12 
percent, and 33 percent for maintenance and operation. 
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AVERAGE CosT PER PATIENT Day, 1959 


Admiral Kenney. Chart No. 5 reflects our actual, average cost per 
patient day in naval hospitals, during fiscal year 1959. 

This chart includes military pay, which is not financed by this ap- 
propriation and is, therefore, not entirely comparable with our budget. 
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ESTIMATED PATIENT LOAD, 1961 


Admiral Kenney. Chart No. 6 depicts our estimated hospital 
patient load in 1961. Approximately 64 percent of our patients will 
be active duty Navy and Marine Corps personnel. The remaining 36 
percent will be supernumeraries, of whom 17 percent will be de- 
pendents of military personnel. 
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ESTIMATED DEPENDENT PATIENT Loap, 1960 


Admiral Kenney. Chart No. 7 shows the estimated dependent 
patient load, by type of facility, for fiscal year 1960. Dependents oc- 
cupying beds in naval hospitals and civilian facilities account for 81 
percent of total, while the remaining 19 percent are in naval facilities 
other than hospitals, and in other Federal facilities, such as Army, Air 
Force, and Public Health Service treatment facilities. 
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PLANNED STAFFING BY CATEGORIES 


Admiral Kenney. Chart No. 8 shows our planned staffing in naval 
hospitals by personnel categories, of which 59 percent will be mili- 
tary, and 41 percent civilian personnel. 
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SOURCES OF REIMBURSEMENTS 


Admiral Kenney. In conclusion, I wish to repeat my firm belief that 
the Medical Department of the N lav y is using the funds appropriated 
by the Congress to provide the best possible medical and dental care 
ina professional, efficient, and economical manner. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you very much. 

Senator SALToNsTALL. Where do your reimbursements come from, 
Admiral ? 

Admiral Kenney. They are derived from hospitalization of super- 
numeraries patients, inc luding active- duty military and dependents of 
other uniformed services, and Veterans’ Administration beneficiaries. 
We are also reimbursed for subsistence of enlisted patients, and en- 
listed staff personnel. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. It costs $20 a day to take care of them. How 
much do they pay ¢ 

Admiral Kenney. That varies as to category of patient. For 
active-duty personnel of other services it is $23 a day. We are reim- 
bursed for care of active-duty Army and ae Force personnel. 

Senator Sauronsraty. That comes from the Navy appropriation, 
then ? 

Admiral Kenney. No, sir; we are reimbursed. As I indicated in 
our total requirement there are $24 million of the total of $120 million 
that we expect to receive by reimbursements for services furnished in 
our facilities. 

Senator SatronsTaLu. Does that come out of the man’s own pocket ? 


PAYMENTS BY DEPENDENTS 


Admiral Kenney. No, sir; except in the case of dependents, where 
it is $1.75 a day. 

Senator SaLtronsTauu. Then it is $1.75 a day for dependents ? 

Admiral Kenney. Yes, sir; any dependent. 

Senator SatronsraL. And it costs the Government $20 plus? 

Admiral Kenney. Yes, sir; but for the other categories of patients, 
such as veterans patients, we are reimbursed $23 a day. 

Senator Sartonstati. That comes out of another appropriation ? 

Admiral Kenney. Other appropriations, such as Army, Air Force, 
and veterans appropriations. 


CARE OF THE DEAD 


Senator SatronstaLLt. Why does the Medical Department have to 
take care of the dead? Why isthat an obligation of you people? Has 
it just been customary over the years 4 

Admiral Kenney. By law and by custom it has been done for years, 
and the cost is included within our appropriation. We have con- 
tracts to prov ide for care of the dead. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. It seems unusual to put it in the Medical 
np artment because it is your job to keep them alive. 

dmiral Kenney. Yes, sir. I must admit that occasionally we are 
not. successful. 

Senator Satronsratu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuuavez., Senator Dworshak ? 
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Senator DworsHak. I have no questions. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. 

Admiral Kenney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Admiral Boundy, you will be the last witness to- 
day. You may proceed. 


NAVY SUPPLY SYSTEM 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. J. W. BOUNDY, USN, CHIEF, 
BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Bounpy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am appearing be- 
fore you to explain the request for funds to support the Navy supply 
system administered by the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. Funds 
ond this purpose are included in the appropriation request under “Op- 

ration and maintenance, Navy,” fiscal year 1961, major activity 6, 
eee al: supply, and amount to $290.239 million, The financial 
responsibilities of this major activity have been increased for fiscal 
year 1961 by the introduction of two new cost elements. One of 
these new costs, estimated at $2.411 million results from the civilian 
health benefits program approved by Public Law 86-382. The other 
new element represents a comparative transfer of $1.497 million in 
costs for logistic services provided Navy units in the Pacific area by 
the Army, and which formerly were financed by the Army. 


WHAT SERVICEWIDE DOLLARS DO 


Servicewide supply pays for Navy-wide logistic support functions. 
Its budget is a service-type budget whose greatest cost is for the wages 
of people—the people who procure and manage our material, load and 
fuel our ships, and receive, inspect, store, and issue the material used 
by our service customers. Funds for this major activity also pay 
transportation charges for moving material to where it is needed, 
and support the maintenance and repair of the warehouses, piers, fuel 
tanks, and other physical facilities required for supporting Navy’s 
operating forces. 

THE BASIC AREAS OF THE SUPPLY JOB 


The budget I have submitted supports three major areas of effort. 
The first area is the basic supply operation. This includes the various 
functions incident to the material storage and handling operations at 
the depots, centers, and supply departments making up the supply 
distribution system. 

It also includes the procurement and management of inventories as 
performed by the 12 inventory control points, ‘4 purchasing offices, and 
the 2 Navy single manager supply agencies making up the commodity 
control system. 

The second area is that of maintenance and repair of the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts physical facilities. 

The third area is in the nature of specialized program support. 
This includes priority fleet support programs such as the fleet allow- 
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ance list program and the supply availability program and inventory 


improvement programs such as the accele1 ‘ated item reduction program 
and the standardization program. 


WHAT THE SERVICEWIDE SUPPLY BUDGET WILL SUPPORT 


The request before you provides for the austere performance of the 
basic supply operation, assuming the continuance of peacetime opera- 
ting requirements. It provides. for the continuation of maintenance 
and repair of BUSANDA’s physical facilities on an austere and 
emergent basis. 

No provision is made in this major activity for the acquisition of 
vehicles or materials handling equipment since these requirements are 
now included in the appropriation “Other procurement, Navy,” fiscal 
year 1961. My request has been depressed to reflect the planned 
decreases in Navy force levels and has been further adjusted to reflect 
the changes in financial responsibilities previously mentioned. 

We are ready to go into such further detail as the committee may 
desire. 

AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Senator SaLronsraLt. May I ask one question before I answer 
that quorum!’ You ask for $290,239,000. Is that an increase over 
last year, or a decrease ? 

Admiral Bounpy. It is an increase of about $2 million, sir. 

Senator Sanronsraty. Is that an increase from these new costs of 
these two new services transferred to you ? 

Admiral Bounpy. That is part of the cost, sir. Other program 
changes have reduced the total amount requested. In addition, sir, 
no provision has been made for wage board increases amounting to 
about $4 million for increased costs of labor. 

Senator SattonstaLu. Actually, on a comparative basis, you have 
less than last year ? 

Admiral Bounpy. Yes sir; and we will have fewer people on the 
payroll. 

Senator SaLronsraLu. Thank you. 

Senator CraAvez. Admiral, I have three questions that Senator 
Magnuson asked me to propound to you. The first one is: 


PURCHASE OF CARGO CONTAINERS 


In mid-October 1959 representatives of all modes of transportation 
had a brief meeting with you in Seattle, Wash. The topic of the dis- 
cussion was the proposed purchase by the Navy of 10,000 cargo con- 
tainers. The industry violently opposed such purchase on the ground 
that it is a further step in the direction of Government competition 
with private enterprise. Has the Navy bought any cargo containers 
in the last few years? If so, how many ? 

Admiral Bounpy. Mr. Chairman, this is not Government competi- 
tion with industry. I would like to explain that. 

We bought about 10,000 of these containers in fiscal year 1959. 
Another 10,000 of these containers are being procured in the present 
fiscal year. These containers are bought w ith Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel funds for shipment of military household effects. 
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The Navy’s position on this, sir, is that the Navy should own these 
containers which cost about $40 each and are usable for four moves 
or more. 

We find that this is a saving to the Government in several ways, 
We buy these containers from commercial sources, then we lend them 
to moving concerns, large ones and small ones. ‘They do the packing 
and the crating and the transportation arrangements, which we pay 
for, all commercially. 

We find that we can save money by owning these containers and we 
expect to procure more in the coming year. 

Also, we find that by owning the containers, we ship them in com- 
mercially chartered MSTS ships at a rate favorable to the Navy, sir. 


CARGO CONTAINERS ON ORDER 


Senator Cuavez. The next question is: Does the Navy have on order 
any such cargo containers? If so, how many and what source of 
funding is being utilized? Were funds specifically requested in previ- 
ous budgets for this purpose? If so, where do they appear in the 
budget estimates? 

Can you answer this for Senator Magnuson ? 

Admiral Bounpy. Yes; I can answer that, sir. 

Senator CuAvez. Will you put your reply in the record? 

Admiral Bounpy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. I will give you copies of questions Nos. 2 and 3 
and you may answer them for the record. 

Admiral Bounpy. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


ADMIRAL BouNDyY’s REPLIES TO SENATOR MAGNUSON’S QUESTIONS 


Question No. 2 and answers 


2. (a) Does the Navy have on order any such cargo containers? 

Yes. 

(b) If so, how many and what sort of funding is being utilized? 

Orders for 100,000 containers have been placed with commercial suppliers 
during calendar year 1959, and deliveries are being made to Navy installations 
under existing contracts. 

The appropriation ‘Military personnel, Navy,” is responsible for payment of 
costs incident to the shipment of military household goods of Navy personnel. 
Such costs include procurement of containers. The Bureau of Naval Personnel 
administers this appropriation and provides funds for containers. There are 
no funds in the servicewide supply budget for these procurements. 

(c) Were funds specifically requested in previous budgets for this purpose? 

Yes. The procurement of containers is one of the cost elements used annually 
in computing requirements for transportation of military household effects and 
have been justified in the budget estimates submitted by the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel. 

(da) If so, where do they appear in the budget estimate? 

They appear in the budget estimate for “Military Personnel, Navy,” budget 
activity 3, “Movements, permanent change of station,’ under the function 
“Packing, crating, and transportation of household effects.” 


ae geo yo. 3 and answers 


8. (@) Are there any funds in the 1961 budget for the purchase of cargo con- 
tainers ? 

Yes. Some replacement of containers now in use will be necessary in 1961 
as they become unserviceable 

(b) If so, how many containers are contemplated and where does this item 
appear in the budget estimate? 
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Procurement of 10,000 containers is contemplated in 1961, and as in prior 
pudget estimates for ‘Military personnel, Navy,” the cost of this item is included 
in the request for budget activity 3, “Movements, permanent change of station,” 
under the function “Packing, crating, and transportation of household effects.” 


COMMITTEE RECESS 


Senator Cuavez. That will be all for this morning. Thank you, 
gentlemen. 

(Thereupon, at 12:10 p. m., Wednesday, March 2, 1960, the subeom- 
mittee was recessed, to reconvene at 10 a.m., Tuesday, March 8, 1960.) 





DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR 1961 


TUESDAY, MARCH 8, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 1224, 
New Senate Office Building, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the 
subcommittee) , presiding. 
Present : Senators Chavez, and Dworshak. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 
Masor Activity No. 5—CIviL ENGINEERING 


STATEMENTS OF VICE ADM. R. E. WILSON, USN, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (LOGISTICS) ; REAR ADM. E. J. PELTIER, 
USN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS; REAR ADM. G. R. 
DONAHO, USN, ASSISTANT VICE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS/ 
DIRECTOR OF NAVAL ADMINISTRATION; REAR ADM. LOT ENSEY, 
USN, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND 
REPORTS; BRIG. GEN. H. C. TSCHIRGI, USMC, ASSISTANT CHIEF 
OF STAFF, G-4; BRIG. GEN. H. NICKERSON, JR., USMC, FISCAL 
DIRECTOR OF THE MARINE CORPS; CAPT. A. S. MILLER, USN, 
DIRECTOR, NAVAL PETROLEUM AND OIL SHALE RESERVE; AND 
CAPT. R. W. CARTER, USN, COMPTROLLER, BUREAU OF SUPPLIES 

AND ACCOUNTS 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator CHavez. The committee will please be in order. 

Admiral, we are ready to hear you. 

Admiral Petrier. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you again. 

I will briefly explain the fiscal year 1961 estimates in support of ma- 
jor activity No. 5, civil engineering, of the appropriation, “Operation 
and maintenance, Navy.” 

We are requesting $98,633,000 which is $460,000 dollars less than in 
fiscal year 1960. 

742 
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At the same time, we must support additional costs, such as: 

1. Wage board increases, 

2. A new program for health benefits of Federal employees as pro- 
vided by Public Law 86-382, and 

3. Nineteen hundred seventy-nine additional units of Wherry and 
Capehart housing. 

These additional costs will be supported by offsetting decreases, such 
as: 

1. A gross decrease of 137 man-years, 

2. A decrease in procurement of collateral equipment, and 

3. A decrease in deferred maintenance projects. 

Another significant factor will be the vigorous implementation of 
our maintenance programs which will improve efficiency and help 
keep maintenance costs down. 

The major activity consists of four budget activities, each of which 
I will discuss briefly. 


ENGINEERING SERVICES 


For the first budget activity No. 2510, engineering services, an 
amount of $20,405,000 is required to provide technical engineering 
services to the entire Naval Shore Establishment, such as: 

1. Negotiation, preparation, and execution of utility service con- 
tracts ; 

2. Planning, design construction, operation, maintenance and im- 
provements of public works and public utilities; contracting for repair 
and rehabilitation projects ; 

3. Assistance in housing matters such as operation, maintenance, al- 
lowances, occupancy, and rental rates; 

4. Administration for utilization, operation, maintenance and dis- 
position of transportation and construction equipment; and 

5. Acquisition and disposal of real property. 


SHORE ESTABLISHMENTS 


Budget activity No. 2515, maintenance and operation of Shore Es- 
tablishments, provides for the maintenance and operation of specific 
Shore Establishments, including : 

1. Six public works centers; 

2. Three construction battalion centers; 

3. Two public works transportation centers; 

4. One naval facility ; 

5. One housing activity ; 

6. Off-station housing; and 

7. Numerous Navywide functions such as: 

(a) Rental of motor vehicles, and 
(6) Maintenance of fleet moorings. 

An amount of $64,980,000 is requested. This represents a decrease 
of $363,000 compared to the funds provided for this activity in fiscal 
year 1960. 
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CONSTRUCTION BATTALION SUPPORT 


Budget activity No. 2520, construction battalion support, provides 
for $6, 717 ,000 to cover the following items: 

1. Operating costs of construction battalions; 

2. Per diem and military air transport service costs; 

3. Transportation of Seabees by Military Sea Transportation Serv- 
ice ships; and 

4. Maintenance and resupply support for Operation Deep Freeze. 

This represents a decrease of $227,000 compared to the funds for 
this activity in fiscal year 1960. 

Budget activity No. 2550 departmental administration, supports the 
costs of operation for the Bureau of Yards and Docks in Washington, 
D.C., at an estimated cost of $6,531,000. 

This budget is based on a planned expenditure of $94,235,000 in 
fiscal year 1961. This will be a carryover of approximately 
$25,887,000 of outstanding unliquidated obligations into fiscal year 
1962. 

I assure you that the fiscal year 1961 estimates have been rigorously 
screened many times during repeated and exhaustive reviews within 
the bureau and at higher levels. 

Each element has been included with consideration of supporting 
only the minimum amount necessary to enable the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks to carry out its responsibility in support of the operating 
forces of the Navy. 


LOCATION OF SHORE ESTABLISHMENTS 


Senator CHavez. Now, Admiral, with reference to activity No. 2515, 
you enumerated the different activities from No. 1 to No. 7. Can you 
furnish for the record a breakdown of where those locations are? 

Admiral Perrier. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. There will be some Senators who will be interested. 

Admiral Peurter. We will do that, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


(1) Six public work centers: 
Guam, Marianas. 
Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. 
Newport, R.I. 

Norfolk, Va. 
Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. 
Subic Bay, Philippines. 

(2) Three construction battalion centers: 
Davisville, R.I. 

Gulfport, Mississippi. 
Port Hueneme, Calif. 

(3) Two public works transportation centers: 
11th Naval District, San Diego, Calif. 
12th Naval District, Treasure Island, Calif. 

(4) One naval facility, San Bruno, Calif. 

(5) One housing activity, Yokohama, Japan. 
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(6) Off-station housing: 
Naval Station, Key West, Fla. 
Naval Station, Long Beach, Calif. 
Naval Station, New Orleans, La. 
Naval Station, Orange, Tex. 
Naval Station, Rodman, C.Z. 
Naval Station, San Diego. 
Naval Station, San Juan, P.R. 
Naval Station, Tongue Point, Oreg. 
COMFLEACT, Yokosuka, Japan. 
DPWO 1ND, Boston, Mass. 
APWO/DIRLANTDOCKS, New York, N.Y. 
APWO Chesapeake, Washington, D.C. 
APWO, ELM Area, London, England. 
Naval Station, Charleston, S.C. 

(7) Navywide functions: 
Rental of motor vehicles. 
Maintenance of fleet moorings. 
Maintenance and rehabilitation of mobile powerplants. 
Boiler water treatment. 
Soil conservation surveys. 


DEFERRED MAINTENANCE PROJECTS 


Senator Cuavez. I wish you would elucidate a little further. On 
page 1, you refer to a decrease in deferred maintenance projects. Just 
howe are you going to do that ¢ 

Admiral Peitrer. We are not funding as many, Mr. Chairman, as 
we did last year. We had a total of $3,042,000 last year for deferred 
maintenance projects. 

This year our total is $2,594,000 or a decrease of $448,000 for these 
projects. 

Senator Cuavez. I know, but what about the long run? Is i 
advantageous or would it be false economy to defer maintenance? 

Admiral Pevtter. It does sometimes cost you more after you defer 
these projects for a while to repair the buildings and do the work. 

Senator Cravez. Is there any reason for that? Does the work 
need to be done? We do not want to ask for something if you do 
not need it, but this proposition of deferring maintenance in many 
instances proves to be rather costly. 

Admiral Peirter. Mr. Chairman, in balancing out the projects that 
we Were going to leave out this is one area that we felt could take it 
better than other areas in this budget. 

Senator CHAvez. You gave priority to other projects? 

Admiral Peirter. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. But you still think you need these / 

Admiral Pevttrer. We « ‘an use them; yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. What is the difference between using them and 
not using them as far as dollars and cents are concerned ? 

Admiral Preurier. This difference for the fiscal year 1960 against 
1961 is about a half million dollars, $448,000 to be exact. What that 
will be for future years is hard to say. We would have to analyze for 
individual projects. 
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Senator CHavrez. What was the amount ? 
Admiral Pevrier. $448,000 less than in 1960. 


BACKLOG OF WORK 


Senator Cuavez. In other words, to go through with the projects 
without leaving any out—— 

Admiral Prevrrer. No, we have a backlog of much more than that, 
Mr. Chairman. Our backlog for the entire Navy, as you recall, from 
Admiral Wilson’s statement, is around $213 million. 

Our backlog for housing and activities we support is in the neigh- 
borhood of $28 million. 

Senator Cuavez. I wish you would give us a breakdown of those 
figures by items or by projects, so much for housing, so much for what 
you have in mind now. 
~ Admiral Pevrier. We have them in four basic areas as I recall 
our deferred maintenance here. 

Senator Cuavez. I wish you would read them for us. 

Admiral Peuner. For our three constructive battalion centers we 
have $8,092,890. 

For our public works centers we have $13,619,488. 

For Bureau of Yards and Docks supported housing we have 
$6,967,536. 

ARLINGTON SERVICE CENTER 


For the Arlington Service Center, which is a little activity here in 
Washington, $224,170. 

This makes a total of $28,004,084. 

Senator CHAvez. What is the Arlington project ? 

Admiral Pexrier. It is a little activity here which we support, 
which is an office building in effect and a service center. 

Senator CHAvEz. What are the functions? 

Admiral Pexrter. It has a variety of functions, Mr. Chairman. It 
has a smal] maintenance group that maintains some of the housing 
in the area. 

It maintains transportation equipment, supports the headquarters 
of the Navy right here in Washington. 

It has some “office support there, office buildings that it supports, 
and several other miscellaneous activities. 

Senator Cuavez. You were giving us a list of figures on the projects. 
Did you finish with it? 

Admiral Perrier. Yes. That gives you the $28 million. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. 

Admiral Peurmer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The document, BuDocks Activities “CEN”, Backlog of Deferred 
Maintenance, Fiscal Year 1961, follows :) 
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Bureau of Yards and Docks activities “CEN” —Backlog of deferred maintenance 
fiscal year 1961 


Constructive battalion centers: 
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1958 1959 


NavaL ADMINISTRATION 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. G. R. DONAHO, U.S. NAVY, ASSISTANT 
VICE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS/DIRECTOR OF NAVAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. Admiral Donaho. 
Admiral Donano. Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, | 
major activity 7 of the appropriation “Operation and maintenance, | 
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Navy,” supports the Navy’s programs which are under the direct 
supervision of the Secretary of the Navy, the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, the Judge Advocate General, and the Chief of Naval Research. 

A total of $172,392,000 is requested under this major activity which 
is a net increase of $6,224,000 above the planned level for fiscal year 
1960. 

The cost of the Federal Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959, 
Public Law 86-382, in the amount of $1,218,000, is a part of this in- 
crease. Other increases and decreases are summarized as follows: 

Budget activity 1010, administered in the Executive Office of the 
Secretary, includes five projects: Navywide disbursing and auditing 
activities, area wage and classification offices, Records Administra- 
tion, official mail, and the fleet hometown news center. 

A total of $28,679,000 is requested. ‘There is a net increase of 
$1,171,000 above the level for fiscal year 1960, the majority of which 
is for expanding disbursing and audit functions in the field. 

Budget activity 1050, administered in the Executive Office of the 
Secretary, Departmental Administration, provides for the expenses 
of the Secretary of the Navy in the executive direction and policy 
control of the department. 

The request is for $12,319,000, which is an increase of 255,000 above 
the level for fiscal year 1960. 


CONTINGENCIES OF THE NAVY 


Budget activity 1065, “Contingencies of the Navy,” finances ex- 
penses incurred by the Department of the Navy in maintaining the 
standing and prestige of the United States and its Navy in contacts 
involving official courtesies, such as visits of foreign dignitaries and 
calls at foreign ports by U.S. ships. 

Additionally, it finances travel expenses incurred by Members of 
Congress in examination of estimates of appropriations and naval 
activities in the field and extraordinary military expenses. 

A total of $12,686,000 is requested. This increase of $421,000 
above the fiscal year 1960 level of operations is for support of a 
special classified program. 


ENTERTAINMENT OF FOREIGN DIGNITARIES 


Senator Cuavez. Before you proceed with the next item, can you 
give us a breakdown of budget activity 10654 How much was spent 
for entertaining foreign dignitaries—calls at foreign ports? If you 
do not have it with you, you may insert it in the record. 

Admiral Donano. Thank you, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

Expenditures for entertaining foreign dignitaries and calls at foreign ports 


for fiscal year 1960 will be approximately $165,000. The 1961 expenditures in 
this category are expected to remain at approximately the same level. 


FIeLD ACTIVITIES 


Admiral Donano. Budget activity 1110, “Field activities, OPNAV,” 
covers the following projects : 
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1. Naval] stations and administrative headquarters for districts, 
beara. and unified commands: There are 15 naval stations, the : adminis. 
trative headquarters of 14 naval districts and the Potomac River 
Naval Command, five naval base headquarters, and two unified com- 
mand and five subordinate unified command headquarters covered by 
this project. 

Establishmentwide activities: These are the Hydrographic 
Office, the Naval Observatory, Naval missions, administrative support 
of certain military assistance advisory groups, island government ad- 
ministration, boards of inspection and survey, and Naval Weather 
Service. 

A total of $71,077,000 is requested for fiscal year 1961. This is a 
net decrease of $385,000 below fiscal year 1960. It is developed 
through a dec rease in the operating level of naval stations and island 
government administration, offset by increases for the Hydrographic 
Office, Naval Observatory, naval missions, and administrative support 
of military assistance advisory groups. 

Budget activity 1115 :“Servicewide communications” includes funds 
for the maintenance, operation, and administration of the naval com- 
munication system and naval security group, and the Navy’s portion 
of the support costs of personnel and plant facilities required by the 
National Security Agency. 

A total of $31,111,000 is requested. This is a net increase of 
$4,587,000 above the planned level for fiscal year 1960. 


MaAJorR INCREASES IN BUDGET REQUEST 


Major increases include operation and maintenance costs of new 
activities: Increased costs for the communication moon relay program 
at Washington, D.C., and Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, data processing 
equipment for Naval Secur ity Station, W ashington, D.C., and leased 
communication lines, equipment, and cable facilities. 

Budget activity 1150: “Departmental administration, OPNAV,” 
provides for expenses incurred by the Chief of Naval Operations in 
supervising the administration and logistic requirements of the Naval 
shore establishment and the operating forces. 

The $6,412,000 requested for fiscal year 1961 is a net decrease of 
$182,000, below the fiscal year 1960 operating level. 


OFFICE OF JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL 


Budget activity 1350: Departmental administration, JAG, provides 
for expenses incurred by the Judge Advocate General in providing 
legal services for the Naval Establishment. 

The request is for $921,000. This is an increase of $48,000 over 
1960, which will be used primarily for a revision of the naval supple- 
ment to the Manual for Courts-Martial. 


RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST AND EVALUATION 


Budget activity 1410, field services, ONR: In addition to the re- 
sponsibility for certain portions of the N ‘avy research, development, 
test and evaluation program, as set forth in the justifications for the 
appropriation, “Research, development, test and evaluation, Navy,” 
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the Office of Naval Research is responsible for the two navywide fune- 
tions related indirectly to research and development ; namely : 

A. The navywide patent project, which provides the field 
support for the administration and control of all activities 
within the Department of the Navy relating to patents, inven- 
tions, trademarks, copyrights, royalty payments, and coordinates 
such activities with the researe h, development, and procurement 
sriaen St the Navy; and 

The project, installation, maintenance, and repair of the 
tr ges equipment, to eee the training devices and aids 
used by the Department of the Navy. 

A total of $5,053,000 is requested. This is an increase of $214,000 
above the level of fiscal year 1960 which will support costs for the 
installation of training devices contracted for in fiscal years 1958, 
1959, and 1960, and scheduled for delivery in 1961, and for the 
maintenance of devices and modifications of those requiring change to 
keep up with operational conditions they simulate. 


OFFICE OF NAVAL RESEARCH 


Budget activity 1450, “Departmental administration ONR,” pro- 
vides all costs for departmental administration of the Office of Naval 
Research. 

The functions included are: 

Administration of the contract research and navywide patents pro- 
grams; 

Coordination of basic and applied research for the Navy, and gen- 
eral administrative functions. 

The estimate of $4,134,000 is an increase of $100,000 over 1960. 

The increase is primarily to support increased travel requirements 
of the scientific and technical administrators in keeping abreast of 
the research and development programs. 

Mr. Chairman, the total included for budget projects under this 
major activity are estimates of our minimum requirements to effec- 
tively carry on the various programs. 

This completes my statement; sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Captain Miller, you are next. 


NAVAL PETROLEUM AND OIL SHALE RESERVES 
STATEMENT OF CAPT. A. S. MILLER, U.S. NAVY, DIRECTOR 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Captain Minter. Iam Capt. A. S. Miller. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this activity finances 
the operation and administration of the naval petroleum reserves. 

For fiscal vear 1961, $2,124,000 is being requested. This amount 
will provide for continuation of ~ following programs; operation 
of Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 1 in California; supervision of oil 
and gas leases on Navy’s lands in seid Petroleum Reserve No. 2 
in California; investigation of mining claims on naval oil shale re- 
serves Nos. 1 and 2 in Colorado; and administration of the reserves. 

511846048 
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The purpose of the naval petroleum reserves is to conserve in the 
ground a supplemental supply of oil for national defense. 

To fulfill its purpose, a reserve must contain large oil reserves which 
can be kept in the ground and it must be ready to produce when oil 
is needed. 

Today, Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 1 is the only one of the four 
petroleum reserves which can fulfill its function. This reserve con- 
tains 1 billion barrels of recoverable oil, most of which can be kept 
in the ground, and can produce about 200,000 barrels of oil daily if 
and when required for national defense and authorized by a congres- 
sional joint resolution. 

From 1916 through fiscal year 1959, the reserves produce a net 
income of $70 million, and during fiscal year 1959 a net income of 
$9,300,000. 

All income is deposited in the U.S. Treasury and is not available 
for direct funding of operations. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 


CoLoRADO No. 1 SHALE RESERVES 


Senator Cuavez. Now, tell us a little more about this Colorado 
No. 1 shale reserve. I thought that had been closed and you had 
nothing but a facility there ? 

Captain Mitier. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. There is no ac- 
tivity going on except the investigations by the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement to determine the validity of certain claims which exist on 
those two reserves. 

Senator Cuavez. Why do you need some money for investigations 
if they are doing it? The Bureau of Land Management is investigat- 
ing on their own to find out whether certain leases are valid or not, 
as far as the public domain is concerned. 

Captain Miiier. At our request and at our expense, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. You did request it? 

Captain Miirer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. What do you expect to find out ? 

Captain Mitier. We expect to clear up certain clouded claims out 
there and determine whether they are legal, or not. 

Senator Cnavez. Whether the land belongs to you or to someone 
else; is that the idea ? 

Captain Miiuer. Yes, sir. 


WYOMING RESERVES 


Senator Cuavez. What about Wyoming? 

Captain Minter. The Teapot Dome, Wyo., Reserve No. 3; at the 
present time we are engaged in a modest offset drilling program. We 
have nine wells drilled. We plan on drilling 10 additional wells this 
spring for a total of 19 wells to a shallow zone. 

Senator Cuavez. Can you furnish a breakdown of how you are 
going to spend the $2,124,000 that you request ¢ 

Captain Mier. Yes, sir; we have that in our justification sheets. 

Senator Cruavez. Will you submit that for the record, Captain? 

Captain Miter. Yes, sir; it will be submitted for the record. 
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(The information referred to follows:) 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, NAVY 
Masor Activiry 8. Navat PerroLeum RESERVES 


Direct obligations 


' 
| Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year| 1961 com- 
1959 1960 1961 | pared to 
| 1960 


Budget activity 1610. Naval petroleum reserves and 
related development: | 


| 
Project 1610A—Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 1____| $1, 293,000 | $1, 687,000 | $1,899,000 | +$212, 000 


Project 1610B—Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 2 owl 45, 000 45, 000 | 45,000 j|.-.-- anata 
Project 1610C 2 le Petroleum Reserve No. 3----| 196, 182 | 200, 000 | 9,000 | —191,000 
Project 1610D aval Petroleum Reserve No. 4 __-}_--- : IG 18 css 5h ca —10, 000 
Project 1610E N aval Oil Shale Reserves Nos. 1 
WE ge eeccytuaton sc eenaerseckes eee eo 18, 000 7,000 | —11, 000 
Total, budget activity 1610.......................| 1,534,182] 1, 960, 000 1, 960, 000 | 
| - = | + 
y.  TetTtt s sceYrle e 71 
Budget activity 1650. Field administration, petroleum | 
reserves: | 
Project 1650A—Office of the Director__........---.- 50, 599 | 54, 000 | 54,000 |...-.. — 
Project 1650B—Inspection..___- 80, 261 | 90, 000 | 90,000 |..._._-- 
Project 1650C—Employment of expert consultants | 3, 137 20, 000 | 20, 000 hile ahi esneise 
Total, budget activity 1650.................-.--- 133, 997 al 164, 000 | 164, 000 | Mees. 
Total direct obligations _...................-- | 11, 668, 179 | 2, 124, 000 | | 2, 124, 000 | 


RESERVES IN ALASKA 


Senator Cuavez. I do not think I heard you say anything about 
Alaska. What about the reserves in Alaska ? 

Captain Minter. Petroleum Reserve No. 4 in Alaska, consisting of 
36,000 square miles, was explored during the period 1944 to 1953. 
There i is no activity going on there at the present time, and we have 
disposed of all surplus property during fiscal 1960. 

Senator Cuavez. No activity whatsoever ? 

Captain Minter. No, sir. 


ELK HILLs, CALIrF. 


Senator Cuavez. What do you mean by the statement that reserve 
No. 1 is the only one of the four petroleum reserves which can fulfill 
its function? No.1 isin California? 

Captain Miuier. Yes, sir; Elk Hills, Calif. It has a large reserve 
of oil. It has approximately a thousand wells on there ready to 
produce. 

No. 2 is a leased field at Buena Vista Hills, Calif. It is operated 
as a normal oil field because the Government had to lease in order 
to prevent drainage. 

No. 3 in Teapot Dome, has about 10 million barrels of oil in reserve 
which is a minor amount compared to No. 1. 

We have no wells drilled in Teapot Dome to the deep zones which 
are ready to produce, except five observation wells. 

No. 4, we have no large amounts of oil and it is not ready for 
producing. 

Senator Cuavez. T understand. Thank you very much. 

Captain Mitier. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Admiral Ensey. 
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NAvY REVOLVING AND MANAGEMENT FUNDS 





STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. LOT ENSEY, U.S. NAVY, ASSISTANT 
COMPTROLLER, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Ensty. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in the financial 
structure of the Navy and Marine Corps there are various funds 
which are utilized to facilitate financial administration and to pro- 
mote efficient management of Navy and Marine Corps resources, 
These funds include: 


1. The Navy management fund; 

2. The naval wor king fund ; 

3. The defense housing, Navy fund; 

4. The laundry service, Naval Academy, fund; 

5. The Navy industr ial fund: 

6. The Navy stock fund; and 

7. The Marine Corps stock fund. 

I would like to describe briefly these funds and then insert in the 


record a more detailed statement on the industrial fund and the stock 
funds, since they are the most important of the funds from a man- 
agement point of view. 


THE NAVY MANAGEMENT FUND 


The Navy management fund was established in 1950 with a corpus 
of $1 million. Its purpose is to facilitate the financing of opera- 
tions which are supported by more than one appropriation under cir- 
cumstances such that it is not practicable to make a direct distribu- 
tion of charges to the cognizant appropriation at the time the expense 
is incurred, 

The management fund is financed by transfers from appropria- 
tions to the management fund. Each program financed through the 
fund has been reviewed and justified in connection with its respective 
“parent” appropriation. 

POLARIS takes up the major part of this fund, and involves about 
80 percent of the financial activity in it. 

Overall administration of the fund is vested in the Comptroller 
of the Navy. Fiscal and budget responsibility for specific programs 
under the fund have been delegated by the Comptroller to appro- 
priate officials within the Department of the Navy or the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. Table No, 1 reflects cash requirements by pro- 
gram for the fiscal year 1961: 

(Table No. 1 follows:) 
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TABLE No. 1.—Navy management fund-——Estimated fiscal year 1961 program 


Sle errr EIN CCRC $13, 500, 000 
a ae scans kee ioe 918, 683, 700 
3. Electronic Production Resources Ageney__._________________ 324, 000 
MP TNUOTOODATTIBONTA! ACTIVITICR. 8 3 ns cic cine 650, 000 
_oepereceron. Or Neve! materiar...) nn ee 30, 707, 000 
6. Departmental administrative services____.._..._______________ 2, 643, 000 
a nnn ee ig ee ea os ee 1, 850, 000 
= Franeporcation of things, Navy........... 178, 000, 000 
= Ericr year advances returned... 3, 500, 000 

RS io ike otic e e UE 2. 3 A ae 8 1, 149, 857, 700 


SPANISH BASE CONSTRUCTION 


Admiral Ensry. The total shown in table No. 1 of my statement, 
$1,149 857,700, is the total cash involved during 1961 in this fund. It 
lists the various programs in the management fund. 

Senator Cravez. Let me see if I understand you, Admiral Ensey. 
No. 1 is Spanish base construction, $13,500,000 for administrative pur- 
poses ¢ 

Admiral Ensey. That is partially correct, sir. The money is put 
in there from the appropriations by which and within which it is jus- 
tified. However, this amount is primarily used for construction pur- 
poses. It is frcm this management fund that the expenditures are 
made. ~ 

Senator Cuavez. Do I understand, then, that it costs that amount to 
administer the Spanish base construction at Rota ? 

Admiral Ensty. These funds are primarily for construction costs, 
although a small part of the expenditure could be classified as being for 
administrative purposes. The funds are applicable to Rota and other 
bases in Spain. 

Senator CHAveEz. Special projects involves a lot of money. 

Admiral Ensey. That isthe POLARIS program. 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL ACTIVITIES 


Senator Cravez. The estimated program for the Electronic Produe- 
tion Resources Agency is $324,000. What are the functions under the 
heading “Interdepartme ntal Activities” / 

Admiral Ensry. It includes such things as Government Patent 
Board, Net Evaluation Subcommittee, the President’s Committee on 
Government Contracts, the U.S. Antarctic Projec ts Office, women in 
the services education program, industrial security education program 
and the President’s Council on Youth Fitness. 

Senator Cuavez. I understand inspection of naval material. What 
about departmental administrative services, $2,643,000 ? 

Admiral Ensry. That is departmental telephone bills and mainte- 
nance services. 

Senator Cuavez. Can you give us a breakdown on the items you 
have in departmental administrative services ? 

Admiral Ensey. I will submit that for the record, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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Navy MANAGEMENT FUND, PROGRAM 6—DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 


This program under the Navy management fund is to provide the means for 
financing and accounting for all expenses to be incurred for those departmental 
administrative services that are not susceptible to immediate direct charge to 
appropriations of the bureaus and offices of the Navy Department. These ex- 
penses will consist generally of departmental office moves, and maintenance and 
alterations of the office space, with the exception of those that are accomplished 
by the Public Building Service, General Services Administration; Navy support 
of the Defense Telephone Service, Washington, D.C.; and the installation and 
maintenance of the departmental dictograph system. 


TRANSPORTATION OF THINGS 


Senator Cuavez. I understand “Incentive awards.” 

“Transportation of things, Navy.” Does that mean transportation 
of personnel ? 

Admiral Ensry. No,sir. This is “stuff”; the people are transported 
out of the personnel appropriations. The material transportation 
paid for here is things being purchased or otherwise shipped around. 
Transportation charges for new equipment, that is, the first trans- 
portation charges are sometimes included in the procurement contract 
and thus charged directly to that appropriation. Here you would get 
the second-destination charges on this kind of material. ‘For instance, 
the factory makes something. It is completed, it is shipped toa naval 
shipyard. There it has to be perhaps modified or tuned or checked, 
or something like that. Then, if it has to move somewhere else to be 
installed, the second shipment would be involved here. 

Generally speaking, all transportation charges on shipment of ma- 
terial are cleared through the management fund except when trans- 
portation costs are included in a procurement contract. 

Senator Cuavez. What do you mean by “Prior-year advances re- 
turned, $314 million”? That is No. 9. 

Admiral Ensey. Yes, sir, I am not sure of my answer. May I 
furnish it for the record ? 

Senator Cuavez. Will you supply the answer for the record ? 

Admiral Ensry. I will do that. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


NAvy MANAGEMENT FuNpD PrRoGRAM 9—PrRIOR YEAR ADVANCES RETURNED 


Prior-year advances returned is an estimate of funds to be returned to the 
services against deposits they have advanced for the construction of bases in 
Spain. These returns will be generated by the availability of Spanish currency 
(pesetas) for expenditures relating to program 2, Spanish base construction. 


NAVAL WoRKING FUND 


Senator Cuavez. You may proceed. 

Admiral Ensry. The naval working fund was established in 1924 
to account for advances received by the Navy for the cost of work or 
services to be furnished by the Navy to other Government agencies, 
foreign governments, and private parties. Except for the original 
corpus of $100,000, which is used as working capital, the fund is fully 
reimbursable. Cash is obtained by advance deposits from activities 
requesting work or services. Excesses or deficiencies in advance de- 
posits are corrected by either refunds or billing as necessary. The 
nature of the work or services performed is generally related to such 
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services as furnishing utilities and maintenance work for morale- 
welfare-recreational activities; equipment rental and utilities fur- 
nished contractors, and, ship repairs for foreign governments. 
Total activity in this fund in fiscal year 1961 is estimated at $24 
million. 
DEFENSE HOUSING 


The defense housing, Navy, fund finances the maintenance and op- 
eration of temporary family housing units. 

During 1959 there were 3.900 family units maintained. This num- 
ber will decline to 3,821 in 1960 and 1961. Receipts from rentals are 
deposited to the credit of the fund. Activities at which units are 
located are granted allotments from the fund to cover special non- 
recurring repair projects, as well as to cover normal maintenance 
and operation of the housing projects. 

In fiscal year 1961 collections from rents are estimated at $1,250,000, 
and expenditures of $1,150,000 are planned to be authorized from 
the fund. 

Originally $375,000 was advanced as the corpus of the fund in fiscal 
year 1957. “A total of $450,000 was returned to the Treasury in fiscal 
year 1959, representing a refund of the initial capital investment by 
the Government, plus $75,000 from collections from rents deposited 
in the fund. It is planned to return an additional $150,000 in fiseal 
year 1960 and $125,000 in fiscal year 1961. 

The estimated cash balance of the fund at the end of fiscal year 
1961 is $272,800. 

LAUNDRY SERVICE, NAVAL ACADEMY 


The laundry service, Naval Academy fund was established in 
1939 to finance the operation of the Naval Academy laundry. The 
fund is self-sustaining and derives all income from charges for laun- 
dry services. Operating costs for fiscal year 1961 are estimated to 
be $565,000, including $22,000 for purchase of new equipment. 
Revenue is estimated to be $555,000, plus an unobligated balance of 
$26,000 brought forward from prior years. 


INDUSTRIAL FUND PROGRAM 


The Navy industrial fund program has evolved from a revolution- 
ary experiment in Government fiscal operations to a prominent part 
of the financial structure of the Navy 

This program has resulted in the highly successful application of 
businesslike techniques of accounting, budgeting, and financial report- 
ing at those activities at which the fund has been installed. 

‘Authority for the Navy to employ this modern technique of ¢ 
revolving working capital fund was obtained in Public Law 216, 
8ist Congress. The law states that working capital funds are au- 
thorized and provided for the financing of industrial-commercial- 
type activities in order to effectively control and account for the 
cost of programs and work performed. 

There were 59 naval activities operating under the industrial fund 
as of December 31, 1959. Other activities are being studied to deter- 
mine the feasibility of further extension of the fund. 

I would like to insert in the record at this time a statement on the 
industrial fund by Mr. N. P. Cassidy, Assistant Comptroller, Account- 
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ing and Finance, Department of the Navy. This statement elaborates 
on plans and progress in extension of the fund, status of the corpus 
of the fund, and other important operating information. 

Senator Cuavez. It may be inserted in the record. 

Admiral Ensry. Thank you, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF NoRWwoop P. CASSIDY, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, 
ACCOUNTING AND FINANCE, DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have a brief statement on 
the Navy industrial fund program in the Navy. 

As of December 31, 1959, some 59 activities as listed in exhibit I were financ- 
ing their operations under the Navy industrial fund. The aggregate total of 
working capital allocated as of December 31, 1959, was $271,293,503. The volume 
of work and services rendered to customer appropriations by these industrial 
fund activities is slightly over $1.5 billion annually. 

The Navy’s program for extension of the industrial fund contemplates financ- 
ing the operations of eight additional aircraft maintenance facilities, seven addi- 
tional ordnance activities, three additional ship repair facilities, three base 
service activities, and two Marine Corps equipment depots under the Navy indus- 
trial fund. A detailed listing of these activities is included in exhibit II. 

Of the six aircraft maintenance and ordnance activities planned at an earlier 
date for conversion in fiscal year 1960, only the Naval Torpedo Station, Keyport, 
Wash., has been cut over to date. This activity began financing its operations 
under the working capital fund concept January 1, 1960, with a cash allocation 
of $3,100,000. The recently established Bureau of Naval Weapons is reviewing 
the aircraft maintenance and ordnance activities included in the overall program 
(exhibit II) for the purpose of scheduling certain of these activities for definite 
conversion action in fiscal year 1961. Emphasis is being placed upon improve- 
ment of management techniques at existing industrial fund activities. 

A full accounting and status of the Navy industrial fund (NIF) as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1959, is included hereunder, together with an estimate of additional ap- 
propriations required for the contemplated conversion of activities listed in 
exhibit II to Navy industrial fund financing, as follows: 


Status of NIF funds: 


aos ia ceeslmraninge eae oeedtiee a ean ix jes es acd So EO HY ON 
DOD limitation to Navy: 
Allocated to NIF activities._._.....__...----- $271, 293, 503 
I a icles cen detain dc ahi a3 bg 12, 706, 497 
284, 000, 000 
HOD vestriction (nnallocane) .._.................... ee 19, 090, 000 


Estimated additional appropriations required to NIF: 


Ustimated requirements per exhibit II-.-------------------- 70, 800, 000 
eh re RNR go de hil a ck ha kre eine ane ons ee 19, 090, 000 
Estimated additional appropriations required____-_----- 751, 710, 000 


1 At the present rate of conversions to NIF, cash presently available should cover actual 
conversions in fiscal year 1961, hence no appropriation is requested. However, execution 
of the complete program will eventually require an appropriation of cash to the Navy 
industrial fund as indicated above. 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank you and members of this committee for the 
courtesies extended me. 
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Program and activity 


Shipyards: 


Philadelphia, Pa 
Charleston, 8.C 
Norfolk, Va_ 
Portsmouth, Va 
Boston, Mass. _- 
New York, N.Y 
Puget Sound, Wash.- 
Long Beach, Calif 
Mare Island, Calif 
San Francisco, Calif 
Pearl Harbor, Hawaii 
Repair Facility, San Diego, Calif 


Total 


Ordnance: 
York, Pa 


Forest Park, Ill 
Indian Head 
Naval Weapons Plant, Wash., 


D.C, 


Indianapolis, Ind 
Macon, Ga 

Louisville, Ky 
Yorktown, Va 


Total 


Aircraft maintenance, 


Point, R.1. 


Printing plants: 
Defense Printing Service, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Navy Printing Service: ! 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Norfolk, Va ; 
New Orleans, La__- 
Pensacola, Fla e 
Guantanamo, Cuba 
Charleston, 8.C__- 
New York, N.Y_- 
Washington, D.C. (P 
Boston, Mass : 
Great Lakes, I] 
Bremerton, Wash_. 
San Diego, Calif_ -- 
Mare Island, Calif 
Pear] Harbor, Hawaii 
Guam, M.I_-_-- 
Naples, Italy 
Subic Bay, Philippines 
Annapolis, Md (SRNC) 


Total 


Research and development: 
Naval Research 
Anacostia, D.C. 
Naval Ordnance 
Corona, Calif. 
David Taylor 
Carderock, Md. 


Total 


Base services: 


PWC, Norfolk, Va... _...--=.-. 
PWTC, Treasure Island, Calif + ey 
PWC, Pearl Harbor, Hawaii-___- 
PWC, Newport, R.I 


Total 


Laboratory, 


Laboratory, 
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Management 


Bureau of Ships. 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 


_do. 


do 


_do 


do 
do 


Jureau of Weapons 


do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 


do... 
Bureau of Weapons. 


Executive 
the Secretary. 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


Office of Naval 
search. 
Bureau of Weapons 


Bureau of Ships. 


Bureau of Docks_-___- 


do 
do 


_do 


Cutover date 


Apr. 14, 1952 


July 
do 
Apr 
do 
do 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
do 
Dee. 
Dee. 


Aug. 
Jan. 
Oct. 
July 


July 
Apr. 
Feb. 
Apr. 


May. 
Nov. 


Sept. 
do 
Nov. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
do 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Sept. 
Oct. 
July 


Jan. 


Sept. 2 


July 


July 
Aug. 
Nov. 
July 


, 1953 


1, 1954 


1, 1954 
1, 1954 
1, 1954 


1, 1954 
1, 1955 


1, 1951 
1, 1953 
1, 1953 
1, 1954 





1, 1955 
1, 1956 
1, 1957 
1, 1959 


1, 1959 


1, 1949 


1, 1951. 


1, 1951 
1, 1952 
1, 1952 
1, 1952 
1, 1952 


, 1953 
, 1953 


, 1953 | 


1 

l 

1 

1, 1953 
1, 1953 
1, 1953 
1, 1953 
1, 1955 
1, 1955 
1, 1957 


1, 1953 
7, 1953 


1, 1957 


, 1957 
1957 
, 1953 
, 1959 


APPROPRIATIONS, 1961 


Cash allo- 
cation 


$16, 000, 000 

8, 090, 000 
4, 000, 000 
3, 500, 000 
3, 500, 000 
21, 900, 000 
14, 590, 000 
6, 800, 000 
18, 000, 000 
10, 700, 000 
6, 000, 000 
2, 590, 000 


145, 400, 000 
5, 000, 000 
&, 590, 000 
6, 000, 000 

22, 000, 000 
7. 400, 000 
3, 590, 000 
5, 200, 000 
2, 600, 000 

60, 200, 000 
5, 200, 000 

500, 000 


750, 000 


10, 000, 000 


600, 000 | __. 


1, 900, 000 


1, 600, 000 | 
115, 000 

1, 500, 000 
800, 000 


4, 015, 000 | 


759 


Navy industrial fund activities (as of Dec. 31, 1959) 


Estimated 
sales, fiscal 
year 1961 


$831, 000, 000 


155, 000, 000 
20, 000, 000 





23, 000, 000 
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Exuisit I.—Navy industrial fund activities (as of Dec. 31, 1959)—Continued 


Cash allo- Estimated 
Program and activity | Management | Cutover date | cation sales, fiscal 
year 1961 


Other programs: | | | 
Military Sea Transportation | Chiefof Navaloper- | July 1,195] $40, 964,418 | $373, 000, 009 
Service. ations. | | 
Marine Clothing and Equip- | Marine Corps.......-.| July 1, 1953 1, 621, 400 | 6, 000, 060 
ment Factory, Philadelphia, | } 
Pa. 
Brooklyn Naval Clothing Fac- | Supplies and Ac- Ds seaman yaa | ee ee 
tory. counts (closed). 
re sah. Al... ccskiei gh. Bimbiieda ahaha ade : 42, 728, 503 379, 000, 000 
Navy industrial fund (all activities) _|..............-.....---- eee al 271, 293, 503 | 1, 517, 000, 000 


! Includes listed major plants plus 10 branch plants not listed; 1 of these branch plants was reactivated 
Nov. 1, 1959 and is not rejected in the President’s budget. 
2 Operating deficit on closing, a permanent impairment of the corpus of the fund. 


Exursit II.—Planned conversions of Navy industrial fund activities 


| Estimated | Program 
Program and activity cash total 
requirement 
Aircraft maintenance: 
Rees enn OI OME ote ne va utlacwaesbaws on eee | $7, 000, 000 
NAS, Alameda, Calif...........- detieot seat ‘ 7 : 10, 000, 000 
NAS, Pensacola, Fla : ae 7 s Fea a 5, 000, 000 
NAS, Jacksonville, Fla ethene 3 UE) css ts : 3, 500, 000 
NAS, Lakehurst, N.J hte aainhaoatl ‘ ode Wilt 6 55 1, 000, 000 
NAS, Norfolk, Va___-- sacetigaumtks poesia eee 9, 000, 000 | 
MCAS, Cherry Point, N.O............... ‘ ; : 4, 000, 000 
NAMC, Philadelphia, Pa...............-.- ae ee aks ; 6, 500, 000 


— - $46, 000, 000 


Ordnance: 
NTS, Keyport, Wash_--- a es . ee et ee aa arate 3, 100, 000 


wo 


NAD, Crane, Ind as 4, 400, 000 | 
NAD, Concord, Calif ili ah di eet 2, 400, 000 | 
NAD, Hawthorne, Nev. 2 AE GS 2, 100, 000 | 
NA and ND, Seal Beach, Calif. 1, 100, 000 | 
NAD, Earle, N.J. dddsdinnkbed eta hakaanll SES. 1, 600, 000 | 
NAD, St. Juliens Creek, Va.'__..--- Neda ee) oot ee a = 1, 100, 000 | 


15, 800, 000 
Ship repair facilities: 


Key West, Fla.'_-. i te i oe oe UI ‘ oe 500, 000 
Guantanamo Bay, Cuba !.....-...........-- aS 500, 000 
Subic Bay, Philippines ! at eae ne 5 ci 1, 000, 000 
| 2, 000, 000 
Marine Corps equipment overhaul: 
MCSC, Albany, Ga____. . ; : éacatd as 2, 200, 000 
MCSC, Barstow, Calif aateniaal seuagenak ‘ ; 2, 800, 000 | 
5, 000, 000 
Base services: 
PWC, Subie Bay, Philippines hae pe usldehiidin tien dnihda sank ticks 750, 000 | 
PWC, Guam, M.I can sineinihine deem eli ae 750, 000 | 
PWC, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba Rie j init agus ee 500, 000 | 
- - 2, 000, 000 
Total planned requirements. -_-_--- na ; i Sake : dthavid 70, 800, 000 


i Subject to reevaluation. 


NAVY AND MARINE Stock FUNDS 


Admiral Ensry (continuing statement). Navy stock fund and 
Marine Corps stock fund: 

The stock funds of both the Navy and Marine Corps are revolving 
funds used to finance the purchase of inventories which are held as 
assets of the funds until issued for use. Upon the issue of material 
from a stock fund inventory account, the cognizant appropriation is 
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charged with the material issued and the stock funds are thus reim- 
bursed. The reimbursements from these issues, or sales, are reinvested 
in inventories for future issue, thus perpetuating the revolving nature 
of the stock funds. 

The Navy stock fund was originally established in 1893 with capi- 
talization of $200,000 to finance purchase and stocking of general 
stores type of material such as lumber and housekeeping supplies. 

Today the fund has been extended to a wide variety of material, 
including repair parts for ordnance, electronic, submarine, and reactor 
equipments. The inventory assets of the fund at the end of fiscal year 
1961 are estimated to be $1.7 billion. 

The Marine Corps stock fund commenced operations on July 1, 
1953. This fund has also been extended to additional items of mate- 
rial since its inception. Initially 34,000 items were capitalized under 
the fund. This has increased to 278,300 items at the beginning of this 
fiscal year. Total inventories as of the end of fiscal year 1961 are 
estimated to be $322 million. 

These stock funds play a vital role in the Navy and the Marine 
Corps supply systems. I would like at this point to insert for the 
record a statement by Rear Adm. J. M. Boundy, SC, USN, Chief, 
Bureau of Supplies and aeictates and Manager of the Naval Stock 
Fund, and Brig. Gen. Philip W. John, U SMC, Diree tor, Material 
Division, Supply Department, Headquarters, Marine Corps. These 
statements are intended to provide you with the highlights of stock 
fund operations as planned for fiscal year 1961. 

Senator Cuavez. Without objection, those statements will be in- 
serted in the record. 

Admiral Ensey. Thank you, sir. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF THE CHIEF, BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS ON NAVY 
Stock FUND 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Navy stock fund is a major 
material account and today finances over half of the 1,200,000 items supporting 
our operating forces. It is an integral part of our naval supply system and is 
providing flexible and highly responsive logistic support required by global sea- 
power. 

The Navy stock fund fiscal year 1961 budget before you today represents an 
austere estimate of material requirements to accomplish our mission of providing 
this worldwide supply support to the Navy. 

This budget is designed to accomplish three broad material objectives: 

(1) Support current operations. 
(2) Provide a base for emergency operations. 
(3) Adjust inventories to support modernized equipments. 

We will accomplish these objectives by providing sufficient inventories to 
support peacetime readiness objectives and a limited amount of reserve stock 
in the event of mobilization. We have made no provision for buildup of inven- 
tories in support of mobilization requirements. However, we are improving our 
support capability by selling down long-supply stocks and balancing the low 
points in mobilization reserve stocks. 

We are not asking Congress for additional funds in this budget but rather are 
recommending a rescission of part of the Navy stock fund cash. The Depart- 
ment of Defense Stock Fund Regulations, under which we operate, require the 
military department concerned to offer cash in excess of foreseeable require- 
ments. This vear we have acquired a buildup in the cash balance because we are 
Selling material at a faster rate than we are procuring for stock. Our present 
planning for fiscal year 1961 will enable us to transfer $60 million from the cash 
balance of the fund. This will leave the fund with a cash balance of $184 
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million, an amount equivalent to 60 days’ expenditures. This is sufficient to 
finance current level of operations. 

The Navy stock fund must adjust its inventories in keeping with the mod- 
ernization of the Navy it supports. We are doing so by buying repair parts con- 
currently as new equipments, new ships, and new weapons es introduced. 

This year additional responsibilities were assumed by the Navy stock fund 
with the capitalization of $279 million of ordnance repair parts into the fund. 
Further extension will soon be made by capitalization of the inventories in the 
tenders and repair ships. 

The total present inventory of $1.9 billion will be reduced by $236 million by 
the end of fiscal year 1961. This is being accomplished by improved inventory 
management techniques, together with inventory purification programs. Our 
inventory control points have electronic data- -processing equipment which is aid- 
ing in providing responsive support to the Navy with a lesser overall inventory 
investment. 

The Navy stock fund program for fiscal year 1961 contains only the minimum 
material requirements to enable the naval supply system to carry out its role 
of having material available where and when needed. I consider this budget a 
sound and reasonable funding plan of operations for the Navy stock fund during 
fiscal year 1961. 


STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. PHILIP W. JOHN, U.S. MARINE Corps, DIRECTOR, 
MATERIAL DIVISION, SUPPLY DEPARTMENT, HEADQUARTERS, MARINE COoRrPs, 
ON MARINE Corps FunND, Fiscat YEAR 1961 


The Marine Corps stock fund was placed in operation on July 1, 1953. The 
initial capitalization consisted of material valued at $276.2 million. From the 
inception of the fund until the end of fiscal year 1959, total net capitalizations 
reached $572 million and included practically all of the items which can be 
effectively financed by the stock fund. During this period, inventories have 
been reduced $99.8 million through sale without repurchase. Cash rescissions 
and transfers total $133 million. The fiscal year 1959 closing inventory was 
$393 million. 

Experience and data accumulated during prior years and fiscal vear 1960 
have been used in formulating the fiscal year 1961 budget which will reduce the 
deficiencies in operating stocks; fill certain specific mobilization reserve re- 
quirements; provide adequate spare parts support for new major end items; 
and maintain an inventory of current material in required quantities. These 
objectives are to be accomplished by adherence to the most economical procure- 
ment methods and by maintaining levels of supply consistent with accepted sup- 
ply management principles. 

Our 1961 budget provides for further extension of stock fund financing in the 
communications-electronics category. Inventories are expected to decrease a 
net $83.2 million from the end of fiscal year 1958 to the end of fiscal vear 1961. 
This program contemplates disposal of excess stocks of $81.5 million. 

This plan is based on income from estimated sales of $122.7 million and ex- 
penditures of $107.7 million: a difference of $15 million, which reflects income 
not reinvested in inventories. Our cash balance is estimated to be $26.9 million 
at the beginning of fiscal year 1961. No cash transfer has been recommended. 
Retention of this level of cash will provide: 

(a) Flexibility of operations to provide for variations in collections and ex- 
penditures. 

(b) Future extension of stock fund financing and balancing of mobilization 
reserve stocks. 

In conclusion, I wish to mention that in the past year we have achieved the 
capability of collecting more timely management data and refining computed 
requirements by means.of an electronic data processing system. This capability 
is bound to improve future management of material under stock fund pro- 
cedures. 

NEWSPAPER STORIES CHARGING NAVY WITH WASTE 


Admiral Ensry. This completes my statement on these revolving 
and management funds, and now, assisted by representatives of the 
various bureaus and offices. with specific management responsibilities 
for the various funds which have been discussed, I am ready to pro- 
vide any additional information you may desire. 
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Senator DworsHak. Does this conclude the stock management fund ? 

Admiral Ensry. It does for the moment. 

Senator DworsHak. May I ask a few questions? 

Senator Cuavez. Certainly. 

Senator Dworsuak. Admiral Ensey, of course you have been read- 
in the press recently the stories charging the Navy with waste and 
loss of many millions of dollars. As a member of this committee I 
have been somewhat bewildered and concerned over whether these 
charges are accurate. 

First, I want to call your attention to an article written by Jack 
Steele of the Scripps-Howard newspapers. This appeared in the In- 
dianapolis Times of May 4. I will read one or two paragraphs from 
the article. 

I quote: 

The General Accounting Office today blamed Navy contracting for the waste 
of $600 million spent on two deficient airplanes and unreliable radar equipment. 

Another paragraph: 

The Comptroller General, Joseph Campbell, accused the Navy of wasting $51.6 
million on 263 radar sets made by the Philco Corp., Philadelphia, under a sub- 
contract from the Martin Co., Baltimore. The 263 radar sets have been ditched. 
Campbell blamed the Navy rather than the contractors for the failure of plane 
and equipment and resulting waste of taxpayers’ money. He said the Navy had 
ordered a large volume of production of both the planes and radar equipment. 
before they had been adequately tested. 

Is this the appropriate time to tell this subcommittee whether this 
charge is justified or untrue? 

Admiral Wiison. We are prepared to discuss this particular report 
and all related matter at the time we are up here under the various 
procurement appropriations. 


PURCHASE OF RADAR EQUIPMENT 


Senator Dworsuak. Would the purchase of radar equipment be 
under procurement ? 

Admiral Ensry. Yes, sir. That is a procurement problem. The 
airplanes in there are also procurement items. 

Senator Dworsnuak. In the Navy management fund under project 
2, you are requesting $918 million. What does that cover ? 

Admiral Ensry. That is money appropriated under the procure- 
ment. appropriations and then transferred into this fund; most of it 
is for POLARIS. 

Senator Dworsuak. What is the relationship? The moneys are 
appropriated under the heading of procurement, but actual adminis- 
tration is in the stock management fund ? 

Admiral Ensry. The Navy management fund is actually a check- 
ing account. Admiral Raborn writes checks against this account into 
which have been deposited funds appropriated under the procure- 
ment appropriation. 

With respect to the newspaper article, I do know we have the 
report. It was received in the Department only about a week ago 
from the General Accounting Office. I assure you they are studying 
the report right now. 
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Senator Dworsuak. You are also aware of the article written by 
Jack Steele which appeared in the Washington Daily News of March 
7, charging not the Navy Department individually, but all of the 
services throughout the Defense Department of wasteful policies 
which have resulted in the loss of many millions of dollars and the 
possibility that there will be disposed of about $27 billion in surplus 
supplies allegedly with a return of 2 cents on the dollar of the original 
cost. You saw that also? 

Admiral Ensey. Yes, sir. Captain Carter, Comptroller of the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, is here and he can speak to this 
disposal. This is pertinent to the stock fund business. 

Senator DworsHak. Did you see that article? 


DISPOSAL OPERATIONS AND REPORTS 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. R. W. CARTER, U.S. NAVY, COMPTROLLER, 
BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Captain Carrer. Yes, I did. 

Senator DworsHak. It refers to a report of the Joint Economic 
Committee of which Senator Paul Douglas is the chairman. Do you 
have any comment to make ? 

Captain Carrer. Yes, sir; I could comment on the Navy’s disposal 
operations. 

The Navy disposal program is largely of technical material carried 
in store to support the technical equipment in the fleet. 

The Navy had an inventory in fiscal year 1959 of about $12.3 billion. 
The bulk of that is in ammunition, and technical ship repair parts, 
technical electronics, technical aeronautical equipment, and the like. 

As the equipment itself, the airplane, radar, sonar, becomes worn- 
out or obsolete and is replaced, the technical repair parts held in naval 
inventories are of no application and must be disposed of. 

This obsolete or wornout material has very little direct application 
to commercial use. As such, the return on the dollar is quite low. 

Technical repair parts in aviation would perhaps bring us 114 per- 
cent on the original procurement dollar. They have also, of course, 
been used in service. A lot of the material has been wornout. Much 
of it is of no value except for scrap. 

The return on the general stores category in the Navy stock fund 
would be much higher. It would be perhaps 14 percent. 

But for the overall percentage of dollar return on disposal of air- 
craft, vessels, Navy stock fund material, and from other naval inven- 
tories, we would estimate about 2.6 percent return on the dollar. 


TOTAL SURPLUS 


_ Senator Dworsuax. Do you question this total figure of $26.7 bil- 
lion in alleged surplus ? 
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Captain Carter. No, that would be about right for DOD. The 
portion of that applicable to Navy, sir, would not be anywhere near 
that figure. This year, with the very high rate of disposal intending 
to purify our Navy inventories, we plan to dispose of $314 billion, 
including the aircraft, the ships, and the stores account material. 

Senator Dworsnax. Over how long a period were these supplies 
accumulated 4 

Captain Carter. They have been accumulating for many years. 
Much of this was actu: uly obtained during the Korean crisis and has 
been in store until final decision that the material be disposed of. 

Senator DworsuaKk. Why has it taken so long to decide they are no 
longer useful ¢ 

C; aptain Carter. They are generally related to the equipment they 
support. If the ship, its pumps, its boilers and its equipment is re- 
tained for Navy use, we must carry the repair parts to support them 
until the equipment itself is disposed of. 

Senator Dworsnak. It seems to me that possibly the Defense De- 
partment can rationalize some of these and defend itself against some 
of these charges. But in view of the allegations being made cur- 
rently by Members of Congress that we are a second-rate nation, we 
are lagging behind Russia, that we are woefully unprepared to meet 
any possible aggression, it seems to me that if the $41 billion funds 
were used judic iously, that we would not be facing any serious possi- 
bilify of being unable to cope with such aggression. 


OVERPROCUREMENT AND ACCUMULATION OF LARGE SURPLUSES 


Do you not think that this procurement program—and we will over- 
look the planes and missiles at this time and concentrate your answer 
to supporting equipment of various kinds, electronics—will you admit 
that there has been overprocurement and that unnecessarily large sur- 
pluses have been accumulating or do you think this is in line with effi- 
cient operation of the Navy Department ? 

Captain Carrer. I think what you say to some extent is true, sir, 
that we have perhaps in our initi: al estimates of new equipment to be 
supported, in some items overestimated. 

We are refining techniques and applying new techniques, using elec- 
tronic data processing equipment, to give us closer buys, and in the 
area of major procurement of aeronautical spares the policy has been 
changed to give us lower initial support levels which we hope will 
reduce any excesses or final surpluses. 

Senator Dworsuak. I do not think we can hold the Navy Depart- 
ment responsible for obsolescence and rapid progress being made in 
electronics and the new concept of weaponry, but at the same time it 
is difficult for me as a member of this committee to justify some of 
these expenditures. I do not like to get extremely critical mail accus- 
ing me as a member of the Appropriations C ommittee of not discharg- 
ing my duties in a manner which would avoid such waste in the opera 
tion of the Defense Department. 
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That is why I call it to your attention. I do not know who will 
be making the response to the procurement charges which we will 
bring up later in this hear ing. 

Admiral Ensry. We will make sure that we are prepared to. 

Admiral Wirson. Assistant Secretary Milne has this project under 
his supervision. He is prepared. As a matter of fact, he is appear- 
ing on the House side in a day or so in this same area. 


PROCUREMENT OF ELECTRONIC REPAIR PARTS 


Senator Dworsuak. Are you responsible, Captain, for the procure- 
ment of electronics other than the missiles, planes, and ships? 

Captain Carrer. The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts buys the 
electronic repair parts in support of the major equipments; parts 
that are carried in the Navy stock fund and are supported on a re- 
placement sale basis. 

Senator Dworsuak. Are they purchased under a competitive basis 
or under a negotiated program / 

Captain Carrer. They are mostly by advertised procurement. 


RESERVE FLEET 


Admiral Witson. I think this issue is somewhat clouded by time. 
When these things become obsolescent and the reasons why these 
equipment become surplus are often obscured by other events. <A 
good example of that is in the reserve fleet. 

We are conducting and have been for the last several years now, 
a continuing effort to purify the reserve fleet. Between now and 
the end of fiscal year 1961, we expect to dispose of some 300 ships. 

While those ships are in the reserve fleet all of their equipment and 
stores, particular to the specific ships are kept in inventory. 

This year, for example, we have disposed of several of our 14-inch 
gun battleships, the California class and so on. 

Senator Dworsnak. You have not used those for many years 
now ? 

Admiral Witson. They were used in the war, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. Inthe war? Fifteen years ago? 

Admiral Wirson. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. What have you been doing with them for 15 
years ¢ 

Admiral Witson. They. have been kept in mothballs. When we 
disposed of those they released a great deal of equipment, ammuni- 
tion, projectiles, everything that was associated with those ships. 

Senator Dworstak. Which had been in storage / 

Admiral Wirson. That is right. This is the type of thing that 
generates at least a significant part of these surpluses that we are talk- 
ing about. 

Senator DworsHak. I am sure I would prefer to talk to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy when I say we ought to be mindful of the —_—— 
sion which such charges cause in the minds of the public. While a 
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few months ago there seemed to be complacency, now, whether it is 
because we are in the midst of a political campaign or whatever the 
reason may be, it seems that the public is becoming aroused and that 
the Congress is being charged with failure to see that our defense dol- 
lars are properly spent. 

I think that you, Admiral, recognize the need of clearing up some 
of these charges and proving to “the satisfaction of the American 
people that we are using our defense dollars in an efficient manner. 

Admiral Wirson. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Disposal of surplus property was discussed at the 
hearings last year. 


FUNDS FOR DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 


What funds do you use to dispose of surplus property ! q 

Captain Carrer. The funds used for the disposal of surplus prop- 
erty are reimbursable to the “Operation and maintenance” appropria- 
tion of the Navy, from the proceeds of the sale. ‘The money we receive 
from the sale of material goes to reimburse the cost of disposing of 
that material. 

Senator Cuavez. As I recall testimony adduced before this commit- 
tee last year for 1959 indicated that we disposed of $8 billion in surplus 
property, and that the reimbursable disposal costs were about $55 
million. It seemed a little high at that time. 

Captain Carter. I think those figures are about right for the De- 
partment of Defense total disposal program. 

Senator Cuavez. That would be for the entire Department, the 
figures that I used ? 

Captain Carter. Yes,sir. The total disposal program for the Navy 
of all types of materials was about $3.3 billion in fiscal year 1959. The 
Navy cost of disposing of this material should be in the area of about 
$16.5 million. 

Senator CHavez. For the Navy? 

Captain Carrer. Yes sir; just for the Navy. 

Senator CHavez. That would make my $55 million figure more or 
less correct for the entire Defense Department? 

Captain Carrer. I believe that is about correct. 


RECEIPTS FROM SALE OF SURPLUS 


Senator CHAvez. The question was we were selling billions and the 
reimbursable disposal costs were around $55 million. 

Captain Carrer. Those figures would relate to Department of De- 
fense total disposal program. Included in those figures are Navy dis- 
posals of $3.3 billion with a return from sale of around 214 percent, 
overall. 

Senator Cuavez. What about surplus ammunition and surplus guns 
and artillery and such items? Do you ever sell those to foreign gov- 
ernments ? 


51184—60——_49 
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Admiral Wirson. There are some types that are sold but not very 
much. 

Admiral Ensty. That is where our expenses come from. As an 
example, it costs a lot to demilitarize the ammunition. 

Senator CHavez. Captain, this is the record of the 1960 hearings 
In 1959 the Department, as such, including the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, disposed of $8 billion for which “they received back $208 
million, exclusive of donations or other utilization by Government 
agencies and military assistance programs. 

Of course, with respect to the total of $8 billion, we do not know 
what part belonged to the Navy, Army, and Air Force, but of the 
total of $8 billion you only received back $208 million in cash. 

Admiral Ensey. Mr. Chairman, those are Department of Defense- 
wide figures. We are not prepared right here to confirm those num- 
~ but I think we can give you Navy performance figures, 

Captain Carrer. | have the N: avy figures if you would like them, 

Senator Cuavez. Yes, I wish you w ‘ould give them. Give us the 
total disposals. 


TOTAL SALES AND RECEIPTS IN FISCAL YEAR 1959 


Captain Carrer. In fiscal year 1959 total Navy disposals were 
$3,310,500,000. This includes stores material, ships, aircraft, every- 
thing. 

The return in fiscal year 1959 was, in gross, $79.1 million. Of this 
amount, $16.7 million was returned to the Nav y stock fund, $15.7 mil- 
lion was reimbursed to “Operation and maintenance, Navy,” appro- 
priation to finance the expenses of the sale, and the Treasury would 
realize the balance of $46.7 million. 

Senator Cuavez. Out of $3 billion plus, you got around $80 mil- 
lion back ? 

Captain Carrer. That is right, $79.1 million. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. 

Are there any further questions / 

Senator Dworsuak, No, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. General Tschirgi, you are the next witness. You 
may proceed. 
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OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, MARINE CORPS 


STATEMENTS OF BRIG. GEN. H. C. TSCHIRGI, USMC, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF OF STAFF, G-4, AND BRIG. GEN. H. NICKERSON, JR., USMC, 
FISCAL DIRECTOR OF THE MARINE CORPS 


Program and financing 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 





Program by activities: | | 
Direct obligations: 





1. Training and operations_._.......--..-- _.....---| $108, 709, 366 | $111,317,000 | $115, 464, 000 

2. Depot supply system ; a nad at aeacia 38, 096,759 | 38,078, 000 | 38, 343, 000 

3. Transportation of things ae 8, 095, 433 | 7, 576, 000 | 7, 896, 000 

4. o arine Corps Reserve training.............._- 4, 496, 737 | 4, 454, 000 | 4, 329, 000 

5. Cataloging s ciencteat eae 1, 362, 757 | 1, 403, 000 | 1, 496, 000 

6. Departmental administration - actin Stet i Lapointe 8, 336, 764 | 8, 522, 000 8, 472, 000 

‘Total Girect obligations... ........2...6. <cnscsccux | 169, 097, 816 171, 350, 000 | 6, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: | % 

Training and operations__......_._- itchowcadale 7, 709, 405 | 14, 410, 550 | 15, 012, 000 

2. Depot supply system - seabed 1, 535, 720 | 2, 338, 450 | 2, 504, 000 

4. Marine Corps Reserve training._...____- 84, 103 | 101, 000 71,000 

6. Departmental administration___._..._..____--- 2, 753 | 6, 000 cS 6, 000 

Total reimbursable obligations. _.__..___._.- 9, 331, 981 16, 856, 000 | 17,5 593, 000 

Subtotal San sh aseeisis sh ait aetna west ase bad init 178, 429, 797 188, 206, 000 | 193, 593, 000 

Less intrafund obligations Lhe hn mcenndiiedastee Aue eeseees ese 2, 900, 000 2, 900, 000 

Total obligations - sh th tine ena nindbioek Oe aia te 178, 429, 797 185, 306, 000. 190, 693, 000 

Financing: 
Comparative transfers to other accounts ___- sats PORE (30s saeanegasalnes suutheeeen 
Unobligated balance brought forward (69 Stat. 438) - .----| —3,732,983 | —7,! 516, 569 | —7, 089, 394 
Unobligated military assistance orders transferred to or | 

from (—) other service accounts __........------ Series 2, 262, 851 | — 402, 825 | cae aia tacnel 
Advances and reimbursements from 

Military assistance orders............----- é waee —7, 986, 691 GE TE lnecdtcccdadiene 

Other accounts. ___- ‘ ; -------| —6, 168, 787 —6, 757, 000 —6, 993, 000 

Non-Federal sources (10 U.S.C. 2481 and 7581) -----| —1,314, 559 —1, 199,000 | —1,700,000 

Unobligated balance carried arent (69 Stat. 438) < 7, 516, 569 | 7, 089, 394 | 1, 089, 394 

Unobligated balance no longer available -----..--....----- 3, 212, 941 6 TER GOS bo cesosausecine 

— ims - 

New obligational authority sich chins dice tases sbsgi 17 2, 969, 000 175, 850, 000, 176, 000, 000 


New obligational authority: 
Appropriation ; = 
Transferred (5 U.S.C. 172f(a)) to 

anne ration and maintenance, Army”’ <aiiabaaaiact — 128, 000 
Salaries and expenses, Secretary of Defense” eeieabincs — 30, 000 


iS eee te _...| 173,117,000 | 175,850,000 176, 000, 000 


Appropriation (adjusted) .........<ccssnancedecses eee 172, 959, 000 175 , 850, 000 | 176,000,000 
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Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average GS grade and salary 
Average salary of ungraded positions 
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Object classification 





1961 








Personal service obligations: 


Permanent positions 
Other personal services 


Total personal service obligations 


Direct obligations: 
01 


02 
03 
04 
05 
06 
07 
08 
09 
10 
11 
15 


i cincdukite cttiaddhasdthnkanamdmann 
atin: thnhats dieu unée eink aaniieionsts 
Transportation of things 
COOTRIIIINOOE ION BET VICES... onc cnecccnccnencce 
EROmte GEN WLIIEY GOT WICNS... ....ncccccecce-----<-- 
Printing and reproduction --_____-- ‘6 ie Bair 
Other contractual services_...............---- 


Supplies and materials_._.._..........-..-.-----| 


i ee nee ee cnc winnne 
Lands and structures_........-- TARAS 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions. .......--- 
Taxes and assessments_......- £Setimkniaaaaae ie 


Total direct obligations. ........_- 


Reimbursable obligations: 


01 
04 
05 
07 
08 
09 
11 


15 


I eae Lee 
Communication services. _..._._.- 
Rents and utility services____- 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials........................-- 
I i on baie Bi te at basen 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions 
Taxes and assessments. 


Total reimbursable obligations.........- ae 


in nics henna sdbteleads i clei aialelcnetoesaill 


Dae tntrefend obligations ..............<.........«.. 





1960 estimate 


| 





1961 estimate 

















16, 248 15, 417 15, 239 

15, 097 14, 962 14, 769 

15, 074 14, 737 14, 683 

5.0 $4,635 5.1 $4,658|5.1 $4,679 

$4, 403 $4, 528 | $4, 521 

$68, 213, 332 $69, 373, 879 $68, 604, 082 
1, 745, 934 1, 439, 227 1, 142, 73 

69, 959, 266 70, 813, 106 69, 746, 870 

65, 930, 115 65, 572, 688 65, 590, 419 

4. 151, 055 4, 206, 000 4, 272, 000 

8, 346, 518 7, 871,000 7, 989, 000 

2. 155, 835 2, 185, 000 2. 219, 000 

5, 964, 890 6, 044, 000 6, 138, 000 

1, 276, 456 1, 294, 000 1, 314, 000 


9, 222, 147 
65, 548, 555 
1, 562, 514 
1, 010, 318 
3, 914, 679 
14, 734 


4, 029, 151 
118. 973 
329, 176 
10, 357 
4, 535, 598 
86, 227 
204, 455 
18, 044 
9, 331, 981 
178, 429, 797 


178, 429, 797 


169, 097, 816 


9, 345, 000 
68, 095, 238 
, 583, 000 

1, 024, 000 
4, 109, 010 
21, 064 

171, 350, 000 


5, 240, 418 
178, 100 
492, 700 

13, 687 

10, 531, 325 
129, 100 
234, 337 
36, 333 





16, 856, 000 


188, 206, 000 
2, 900, 000 


185, 306, 000 





GENERAL STATEMENT 





10, 391, 000 
, 261, 070 
, 608, 000 
, 040, 000 
, 155, 237 

22, 274 


000, 000 


wl 


et et et 


176, 


4, 156, 451 

187, 300 

518, 300 

13, 735 

12, 331, 142 
135, 800 

242, 369 

7, 903 

17, 593, 000 
193, 593, 000 
2, 900, 000 


190, 693, 000 


General Tscutrart. Mr, Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
IT am Brig. Gen. Harvey C. Tschirgi, Assistant Chief of Staff for 
Logistics, Headquarters, U.S. Marine Corps. 
I appreciate this opportunity to present to you the program and 
some of the problems connected with the appropriation request, 


“Operation and maintenance, Marine Corps. 


9 


The Marine Corps budget estimate is a comprehensive plan for 
accomplishing the missions assigned to the Marine Corps. The “Oper- 
ation and maintenance” budget estimate is our plan for meeting the 
Marine Corps objective of combat readiness, readiness to undertake 
combat missions now. “Operation and maintenance” buys immediate 
readiness. It is vital to our ability to fight now. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


The total amount requested for this appropriation is $176 million. 
This money is needed primarily to operate, train, maintain, and sup- 
port a Marine Corps of three Marine combat divisions, the partial 
support of three Marine aircraft wings, necessary combat supporting 
arms, and logistic organizations. 
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The Fleet Marine Forces are strategically located so that they can 
be deployed on short notice to the most likely trouble areas of the 
world. We did not have any Lebanon of Taiwan incidents this past 
year. However, we were called upon to respond in varying degrees 
to several possible emergencies. ‘These extended from the Far East 
through this hemisphere to the European scene. Marines were alerted 
and in some of the instances were deployed to some extent. Fortu- 
nately, for the cause of peace, the plans did not need to be executed. 
Equally fortunate was the fact that we were ready and able to exe- 
cute those plans. 

AREAS OF ACTIVITY 


The funds we have requested will be spent in four general areas of 
activity. ‘These general areas are— 
1. Training. 
2. Supply support operations. 
3. Station operation and maintenance, and 
4. The broad area of personnel and welfare functions. 

We must be effective in these four areas to ensure our readiness for 
combat. All these areas are important—no one is more important 
than any other. All are required to produce an effective and a ready 
combat force. 

TRAINING PROGRAM 





Training will be conducted in two genera] categories—individual 
training and formal schooling in the first. Unit or organizational 
training in the second. 

Recruit training will be given to about twenty-six thousand recruits, 
Iam sure you are aware of the degree of importance we place on re- 
cruit training. It is the bedrock on which we build the Marine 
Corps. During this training the recruit is physically hardened and 
mentally disciplined by an arduous, rugged 12 weeks course. He is 
taught to shoot, march, and obey. The atmosphere in which he trains 
fosters fighting spirit and the ability to survive under difficult con- 
dtions. After his recruit training he will be given a 4-week course 
in combat firing and field combat conditioning. After a period of 
leave the recruit graduate joins the Fleet Marine Force. He is then 
ready to participate as a member of the squad in further training. 

Many of the skills we need cannot be learned on the job, that is, 
in the troop organization. Formal schooling is the answer to this. 


DEVELOPMENT OF TECHNICAL SKILLS 


Great technical skill is needed to handle the atomic weapons of to- 
day and we must be prepared to use them if necessary. We must op- 
erate the complicated electronics equipment needed to give us radio 
relay, radio, and radar capability. These give us the ability to com- 
municate, without which, of course, we are unable to coordinate the 
efforts of our units to act in concert, we are unable to control and 
direct our aircraft which add so much to our combat strength. We 
need the skills to maintain a tank to insure that the fire control sys- 
tem and the turret will operate during a crucial moment. We plan 
to put 6,040 officers and 14,143 enlisted men through school this year. 
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UNIT AND ORGANIZATION TRAINING 


Unit and organization training ranges from a fire team of four 
men up to the “thirty thousand man force of a division- wing team. 
During the past year our troops have conducted training exercises jn 
such widely separated areas as Korea, Taiw an, Borneo, and countries 
bordering the Mediterranean Sea, as well as in our own Alaska. Dur. 
ing the past month we had going simultaneously : 

A regimental landing team- Marine : aircraft group training at Vie- 
gues, P uerto Rico: 

A ‘desert reconnaissance exercise underway at 29 Palms in Cali- 
fornia; 

An artillery firing exercise in the Fuji-McNair area; Japan; 

A cold weather exercise in the snow of the High Sierras of northern 
California; 

A Marine aircraft group training at Subic Bay in the Philippines; 
and 

A fighter squadron training at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. 

Within a few days other units will be training in Japan, in Thai- 
Jand, and in Vieques. In March and April, of this year the 3d 
Marine Division and Ist Marine Aircraft Wing will participate in 
Blue Star, a major 7th Fleet exercise in the Far East. Simulta- 
neously, Marine forces of about the same magnitudes will be engag- 
ing in similar training on the east coast of the United St: ites, 


MAJOR UNIT TRAINING 


We will conduct the following major unit training: 

Two Division-Wing exercises ; 

Eight Regimental ‘landing team-Marine air group exercises; 

Tw enty Battalion Landing Team-Marine Helicopter Squadron 
exercises, 

Six Battalion Landing Team exercises, which will include certain 
special type exercises, such as cold weather, jungle and hot weather 
landings. 

This training emphasizes the most difficult of military operations, 
the planning and execution of the amphibious operation. These 
exercises are supported by the Navy amphibious forces of the Pacific 
and Atlantic Fleets, with whom there is the closest of cooperation 
and coordination of effort. 

The forces that conduct these unit training exercises require bases 
and physical facilities from which to operate. 

Funds requested will also support activation of Fleet Marine Force 
units. At least two Battalion Landing Teams and one Hawk Battal- 
ion will be activated. This budget “will thus support a stronger 
operational force. 

We plan to buy some of the new M17 gas masks, an increment of 
spare parts for the new family of 7.62 mm small arms infantry 
weapons and spare parts for the ‘Davy Crockett launchers. 

Another major program activity in this appropriation is to main- 
tain expanding Capehart and Wherry housing projects. Eight 
hundred Capehart units at Camp Lejeune, and over 1,800 W herry 
units will be declared public quarters. At Twentynine ibis we will 
complete construction of 150 Capehart units. 
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RESERVE TRAINING PROGRAM 


Our Marine Corps Reserve training program is funded under this 
appropriation. It will support the maintenance and operation of 
training centers and the operational costs of training. 


SUPPLY SUPPORT 


The area of supply support takes a large segment of this appro- 

riation. This provides for the operations of two supply depots 
and a field supervising headquarters to manage two separate supply 
complexes. Complex procurement, accounting, and distribution 
functions are required by modern day tempos. To adequately pro- 
vide the repairs and the spare parts of an almost infinite variety we 
must and do devote a considerable share of our ability and effort. 
We are making use of modern electronic data machines. Only by 
such use are we able to provide support. Station operation and main- 
tenance is necessary to provide support to combat units. 

The housing and housekeeping necessities require another large 
segment of this appropriation. Our shore facilities are maintained 

solely for the material and services support that they render directly 
or Pistives tly to our combat forces. 

We have adopted many measures to improve the efficiency and ef- 
fectiveness of our station operation and maintenance. A great num- 
ber of our buildings were designed to last about 5 years. After last- 
ing three times their designed life we are having material failures in 
heating systems, piping, and roofing. Resultant maintenance costs 
have been rising. Temporary buildings with high maintenance costs 
are being razed when their continued immediate use cannot be justi- 
fied. We have consolidated, disestablished, and placed in a reduced 
status activities which would otherwise be operating at an uneco- 
nomical cost. Adequate maintenance of facilities protects our capital 
investment and contributes to the combat readiness of our operating 
forces. 

DECENTRALIZED CONTROL OF FUNDS 


The Marine Corps uses the principle of decentralized control of 
funds after the funds have been allotted. The commander of a 
Marine Corps organization or installation, after appropriate plan- 
ning, is allotted a sum of money. He is then responsible to the Com- 
mandant for the performance of the missions which have been as- 
signed to him. The commander is responsible for planning the 
expenditure of his money so that he may accomplish his job and he 
has the broad authority to expend his funds accordingly. 

This budget request has been reviewed searchingly at many levels. 
It represents the best balance of programs we can get within the funds 
requested. 

This concludes my prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 

We have several backup witnesses here who would be pleased to 
participlate 1 in answering any questions which the committee might 
desire. 

Senator Cuavez. You have done well, as the Marines generally do. 

Senator Dworshak? 
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Senator Dworsnax. I have just one question, Mr. Chairman. 

General, the operation and maintenance for the Army has been 
increased. The same item has likewise been increased for the Air 
Force. You are requesting approximately the same amount of money 
or only $150,000 more in this fiscal year; 1s that correct? 

General Tscurrat. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator DworsHak. How are you able to make all these changes 
and expand your training program and do what apparently is a very 
splendid job without asking for more funds? 

General Tscumeat. I would like to ask General Nickerson to answer 
that, Sir. 

General Nickerson. From a fiscal point of view, I would like to 
attempt to answer that, Senator. 

Senator Dworsnak. Briefly. 


BUDGETARY POLICY 


General Nickerson. $28 million we would prefer to have over and 
above this budget estimate amount, but in the normal process of 
developing “Operation and maintenance, Marine Corps,” through the 
review chain, as mentioned by Secretary Franke in his presentation 
here earlier, this $28 million was sweated out of this budget. 

Part 2, which was over and above the basic “Operation and main- 
tenance, Marine Corps,” budget was $14 million. 

So, actually, to give you a breakdown of the $28 million, which we 
would normally like to have had, it would be $24 million in mainte- 
nance and operation of the facilities, stations, and FMF, to buy equip- 
ment and keep the buildings up; $4 million because we deferred the 
third HAWK battalion this year; and other adjustments in the 
HAWK program. 

Senator Dworsnak. It appears that the Marines not only do an 
outstanding job in wartime, but also on the fiscal front. 

I do not know if you are implying you can get along very well 
without these additional funds which have been deleted from your 
original budget. Did you feel that your training program will be 
impaired i in any way because of not getting his additional $28 million? 

General Tscurrat. No, sir; I think this is a budget we can live 
with. We naturally would like more money, but this has gone 
through several reviews, and I believe this is one that we can accept. 

Senator Dworsuak. Thank you. 

Senator Cuavez. Without in any way interfering with your being 
ready for any emergency ? 

General Tscuirei. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. 

General Tscuiret. Thank you. 

Senator CuHavez. We will now take up the Court of Military 
Appeals. Judge Ferguson is the witness. 
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Court oF MILITARY APPEALS 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENT OF HON. HOMER FERGUSON, JUDGE 


Program and financing 








| 1959 actual 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


| 


} 
7 7 ; : | al 
Program by activities: Military justice (total obligations) -..-_| $400, 897 | 





























$425, 000 $425, 000 

Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available---_---- Mi WE Es «c.cscxediientceavetenan Roath cncehecaianina 

dcettidalesi jonni | sean . - 

Appropriation (new obligational authority)_-.-....--- 405, 200 425, 000 n | 425, 000 

Object classification 

% niet — * 

| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 

— - —_ - — — — — — — —_— — eS | $e 

sy } : 

Total number of permanent positions................--.------| 43 43 43 

Average number of all employees_-_--......-.....-...-.-.._-- 41 43 | 43 

Number of employees at end of year. -..........---..--.---.- } 41 | 43 | 43 

| = = = — = — — = = 

everett GG Grado amd Gellary. < . oo. i. 2 oie csc i ccc | 8.4 $7,110 | 8.5 $7,255 | 8.5 $7, 300 
01 Personal services: 

BI I a ui u a aiaearaiemede $343, 356 $365, 485 

Aer UI NEON a cack esis cahicineiczni minions 1, 344 3, 320 1,915 

aan eo -|—-——_— aoe 

Tr OEE POOR DIN VINOE  annniccascandnsndewenncecae 344, 700 367, 400 367, 400 

I eta ra ol Sr kale adcatanctenietiteeaesuanmemmmiea 5, 515 5, 000 5, 000 

03 Transportation of things........_--- nthe <eitdemadiakbe )_ b he sutiannan ata in 

ee eeenematons S6r Virdee... ... ence wen seenccl 7, 922 8, 000 | 8, 000 

06 Printing and reproduction.__..._.-- unseated sbasbddadked 10, 909 9, 500 9, 500 

07 Other contractual services_-__-_...-- psoas 2, 025 2, 500 2, 500 

Ste SON oe ac ndacicnumnennaaemencum nani 4, 023 4, 000 4, 000 

09 Equipment_-_-_-_- sbdnchimmnttees Add Sak etbiad Soh 4, 619 5, 000 5, 000 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions__..............-..._- 20, 740 22, 600 22, 600 

13 Refunds, aws wrds, ee BS ey a ae ee eres: 500 500 

iy RR Gite MOON oc awansiasickesewansceaseeueduusces 435 | 500 500 

Pare: COUN ce 400, 897 425, 000 425, 000 





GEN ERAL STATEMENT 


Judge Frereuson. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, it is 
a pleasure for me to appear once again before you to submit for your 
consideration the appropriation request of the U.S. Court of Military 
Appeals for fiscal year 1961. 

The court, staffed completely by civilians, is required to interpret 
the Uniform Code of Military Justice and to enforce its provisions in 
accordance with the intent of Congress. 

Stated concisely, that intent was to establish a complete, fair, and 
impartial judicial system. The court has never lost sight of that 
goal, and it is felt now that we can look back on the past 9 years while 
this code has been in existence with a sense of achievement. All mili- 
tary judicial problems have not been solved, but each year definite 
improvement is shown in some segment of the system. 


TOTAL APPEALS 


The number of appeals to the court was somewhat reduced during 
the past year. A year ago a report to this committee indicated that 
the number of appeals had leveled off to approximately 1,700 cases 
per year. 

In fiscal year 1959, 1,336 appeals were received by the court. That 
is 354 less than the year before. 
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While it is hoped that the decrease in the number of appeals was 
in part occasioned by the improvements made in the administration 
of military justice, it is believed that a portion of such decrease may 
be attributed to the rising number of administrative discharges, par- 
ticularly undesirable dischar ges issued by the services. 

Perhaps it would be appropriate to note that several decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, released in January of this 
year, determined that civilians and dependents of servicemen overseas 
are no longer subject to court-martial jurisdiction. 

This curtailment of jurisdiction will not cause any marked redue- 
tion in the number of cases appealed to the court. 

To date only 49 cases involving civilians and dependents have been 
appealed to us. 

No increase in the number of employees, which is the same as last 
year, 43, nor in the amount of funds, $425,000, appropriated for the 
court last year, is requested for fiscal year 1961. 


STATISTICAL REPORT 


For the record, I wish to submit the attached statistical report on 
the number, status, and disposition of all cases docketed with the 
court through January 31, 1960. 

I assume ‘that the committee will not want me to read those statis- 
tical figures. 

Senator Cuavez. No; we will insert those in the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


U.S. Court oF MILITARY APPEALS 


Status of cases as of Jan. 31, 1960 


I a eo aera ws oa tac ees 


TOTAL BY SERVICES 
Art. 67(b) (3), UCMJ: 





Se pint ES Si Ee Ng PE Se eee Es 13, 655. 
shin Arakcesticinninennsagieaaaiesschiitnnn abies weit aed galt Sth a Reale ak Visknn an aina eca ead 7, 954 
| AS 9 SL ee WR ed at BELAY eth) URS SL} 
NN i actin peinianita isipchssenceedeaelibiaTeeaiin ss sacs oS Ei baad 3, 063 


RE PR ahd ck oe et ty eh bo i Sb ge 39 


Art. 67(b) (2), UCMJ: 


Rea hacia 5 td He a a ek a a cm eae 312 
PE sialic. Soil a est. J see so Ais SRE oh 107 
I ane Bt Bae et eh dc pe el ee tN 160 
I al ea 39 
I a nium hbiinidieiememice a 6 


Art. 67(b) (1), UCMJ: 


a Rr Al ey 5 236 
1 LE a See ae LR et ae Oe ae EE ee ee 31 
eee le Sah sigh lets Atenas ees eds easton bc dasarad thal Boa dh cca aces 3 
manent. esti is lh lobe i tee 2 
I ia ae iit i eat ti Ri es Ni Sl 0 


1 Discrepancy in total due to some cases coming up both on petitions and certificate, 
petitioned or certified twice, 2 mandatory cases filed twice, and 4 mandatory cases filed 
as petitions after 2d Board of ‘Rev iew opinion. 

33 cases involving death sentences ; 2 cases involving flag officers. 
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i 
Court action : 

NN ig cc Ss cic cce scd ss  ctpd i  Rga eanoenca #13, 655 
AE ci coches ochrtencnte Bedacathdeapeuisa died aaa beniahedie 1, 384 
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TOTAL PERSONNEL 


Judge Frreuson. Thank you. 

Senator CHavez. What is your total personnel ? 

Judge Frreuson. Forty-three members. Nine lawyers and the 
three judges. 

Senator Cuavez. Three judges, nine lawyers, and the clerks? 

Judge Frrevuson. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. How often does the court sit ? 

Judge Frercuson. We sit just as often as necessary to hear all of the 
cases. I say with pride that we are one of the few courts that are up 
to date. 

For instance, in February of this year, last month, we would have 
sat the first week, but there were not enough cases ready for hearing 
and we had to put it off until the middle of the month. 

In other words, we average one week a month except in July and 
August, and sometimes we don’t have enough even for September. 

Senator Cuavez. That proves that the Congress was right in keep- 
ing the Military Appeals Court where it is. 


LEGAL REQUIREMENT 


Judge Fereuson. I think the idea of a specialized court was a good 
one. It keeps us up to date. It, of course, requires the same amount 
of personnel even though the number of cases drops off. The law re- 
quires that when a petition is submitted to the court, as to whether or 
not we will allow an appeal, we must hear that petition and decide it 
within 30 days after it is filed. 

There was a reason for that when the Senate and the House put it 
in. These men are not out on bail in these court-martial cases, and 
any long delay, of course, means they would have to remain in jail 
while their appeal is pending. 

That keeps the court current on whether or not we will allow an ap- 
peal, and it also keeps us on the job to actually hear those that have 
been allowed. 

Senator Cuavez. We congratulate you. Thank you very much, 
Judge. 

Mr. Loftis, we are ready for you. 
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STATEMENT OF J. R. LOFTIS, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT TO 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Program and financing 





1959 actual | 1960 estimate 


et | eee rete eons 


Program by activities: Direction and coordination of defense 


activities (total obligations) -.---__- ; .....-----| $19,377, 555 | $20, 500, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available_-..__-_- : 31, Oe. ee 
GW GDNSRTIONAl SNthOrity . ...nc..< neue cosccsccs- nese. 19, 409, 500 | 20, 500, 000 


New obligational authority: 
Appropriation - - 
Transferred from ‘‘E ‘mergenc y fund, 

ee Ce BOs FT WIE Diet sniaimawentdcnteaceces pews 
Transferred (5 U.S.C. 172f(a)) from 

‘*Operation and maintenance, Army’ 

‘Operation and maintenance, Navy’’ 


sth do danindails Siiiainieiat 16, 993, 500 


Siaitienanrey seen 20, 500, 000 
Department of De- 
751, 000 | 


555,000 |__- 








“Operation and maintenance, Marine Corpe’”’.....-__- wae tas. : 8. 
‘*Operation and maintenance, Air Force’’_......-.-.-- SOG, CEO Li cciesnitncvesce |. 
Appropriation (adjusted) _........-..--.----.------- | 19,409,500 | 20, 500, 000 








1961 estimate 


$20, 000, 000 


20, 000, 000 


20, 000, 000 


20, 000, 000 





Note.—The 1959 activity for the appropriation ‘‘ Salaries 


and expenses, 
reflected in these schedules for comparative purposes, 


Object classification 





Office of Public 


Affairs,”’ is 


























| | 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions_-__...........-...------- 1, 423 | 1, 492 | 1, 464 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__........._--- peau 11 11 11 
Average number of all employees. ..............--......-.---- 1, 346 1, 443 | 1, 463 
Number of employees at end of year. ......---...--.-....----- 1, 441 | 1, 506 | 1, 506 
MRE CR CORO BIE CURE Pini aincscnsisc ds tc eniceccicne twas duee | 9. 1 $7,838 | 9.2 $7,974 | 9.2 $8, 027 

01 Personal services: 
INE CRN ie cen ncaiidanbhntasnneeceunee | $10, 783, 266 $11, 853,975 | $12,042, 955 
Positions other than permanent-............-..--.---- f 146, 400 | 140, 000 
PGE PORDAS BOE Fate a o va recieccnaishedwenesasssids 421, 625 368, 145 
MPOUas DCTOONIAT OOP VB dn dk oo cccnnccnccuqucascees | 11, 287, 342 . 422, 000 | 12, 551, 100 
NNN Be nd tbh bert bi neh s 4ideks inks hesibnnkattocatesee 909, 446 980, 000 980, 000 
@3 Transportation of things................-.-..-- a sae cceall 8, 220 | 9, 800 | 9, 800 
RARDIN GUN WINN a a iui deans wnsdccécnoddcnnnaawouel 382, 505 410, 900 | 406, 700 
ie. SeeNnee OEE TIGTEICY OUT VION. dob cc on cpeedcunccmndecmade 6, 312 5, 900 5, 900 
06 Printing and reproduction___........---.--- ape ae! if 179, 234 | 200, 000 182, 700 
Oe Qe COMAVRCITIED BUT WIOIOD sk on ocak od ek cd icdcccccednc diss 4, 868, 196 5, 076, 500 4, 593, 500 
RS EN a eee ene is 345, 970 262, 800 | 260, 000 
ee Ih. Joh cuo coke ccentdnenanbuesocdoddaweienwinnts 682, 101 | 320, 800 190, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions__...............----- 675, 203 774, 600 | 783, 600 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities___..............-- capatel 24, 202 26, 700 26, 700 
ee ee OE GRUNGE ccs onde nsdn te dictnininindeeeesee 8, 824 | 10, 000 | 10, 000 
a Ulan 3 ick «bas be Aa AS | 19,377,555 | 20,500,000 | 20, 000, 000 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Lorris. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, we appreci- 
ate the opportunity to appear before this committee for the purpose 
of presenting the requirements for appropriations for the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense and the organization of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. For the fiscal year 1961 it is estimated we will need $20 million 
for civilian salaries and other necessary support for these activities, 

This compares with $20.5 million granted by the Congress for these 
purposes this year 

The apiediiiation “Salaries and expenses, Secretary of Defense” 
provides the funds for the civilian personnel and other necessary sup- 
port required by the Secretary and Deputy Secretary of Defense and 
their principal staff assistants to carry out the duties and respon- 
sibilities assigned to the Secretary of Defense by law. 

The principal staff assistants to the Secretary in the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense include seven Assistant Secretaries of Defense, 
the new position of Director of Defense Research and E1 ngineering 
authorized by the Reorganization Act of 1958, the ¢ teneral Counse: 
as the chief legal officer of the Department of Defense, and such other 
assistants as the Secretary requires from time to time to assist him in 
specialized fields. 

At the present time there are three such assistants to the Secretary 
of Defense. The statutory Chairman of the Military Liaison Com- 
mittee to the Atomic Energy Commission serves the Secretary of 
Defense in this capacity without additional compensation for his 
specialized advice in the field of atomic energy. 

The remaining two positions have been est: ablished in the fields of 
intelligence and legislati ive affairs. 


JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF ORGANIZATION 


In addition to the Office of the Secretary of Defense activities just 
mentioned, the appropriation requested for “Salaries and expenses, 
Secretary of Defense” provides for the civilian personnel and other 
necessary support for the Organization of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
This organization includes the Office of the Chairman, Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, the Joint Staff, and other Joint Chiefs of Staff agencies. 

The principal staff assistants in the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense are civilian staff advisers to the Secretary of Defense. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff are his military staff advisers. 

The requirements for the pay and allowances of the military per- 
sonnel serving in the Organization of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
well as those for the military personnel assigned to the various staff 
activities in the Office of the Secretary of Defense, are not included 
in the appropriation request we are discussing today. 

The estimates for the pay and allowances of these military person- 
nel are included in the “Military personnel” appropriation estimates 
under title I of the defense appropriation bill. 

The estimates for other necessary expenses incident to the cuties 
of the military personnel assigned to the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense and the Organization of the Joint Chiefs of Staff are in- 
cluded in this appropriation for “Salaries and expenses, Secretary of 
Defense.” 
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CIVILIAN STAFF 


Of the total appropriation request, $10.5 million, or a little more 
than half, will provide the civilian staff and related administrative 
support for the Office of the Secretary of Defense, excluding the D1- 
rector of Defense Research and Engineering. 

This includes the Secretary, the Deputy Secretary, the seven Assist- 
ant Secretaries, the General Counsel, and the three assistants to the 
Secretary of Defense. 

The $10.5 million requested is approxim: = $200,000 less than the 
amounts provided for these activities this yea 

The civilian staff and related support for the Director of Defense 
Research and Engineering is estimated to require approximately 
$7 million in the fiscal year 1961. This request represents an increase 
of about $300,000 over the amounts provided for these activities 
this year in order to support, on an annual basis, this new or = 
zation which is being est: tblished gradually during this current. yea 

The balance of the : appropriation, or $2.5 million, will provide the 
civilian personnel and other necessary expenses incident to the Or- 
ganization of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. This is $600,000 less than 
provided for these activities this year. 

In summary, the request. for the fiscal year 1961 is $500,000 less than 
the appropriation made for these purposes this fiscal year, after pro- 
viding for an increase in the support required for the research and 
engineering activities. 


BUDGET AND ACCOUNTING FUNCTIONS 


Analyzing these requests in greater detail, the $10.5 million for the 
civilian statf advisers of the Secretary of Defense, excluding the Di- 
rector of Defense Research and Engineering, includes $6.4 million for 
the functional areas concerned with program review as well as policy 
and procedures analysis in the fields of men, money, materiel, instal- 
lations, and health and medicine. This will provide $2.2 million for 
the budget, accounting, auditing, and reporting functions of the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller). 


MANPOWER, PERSONNEL AND RESERVE 


For manpower, personnel, Reserve forces, and related security and 
emergency planning responsibilities of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Manpower, Personnel and Reserve) $900,000. 


SUPPLY AND LOGISTICS 


For the materiel requirements, procurement, production, supply 
management, and maintenance responsibilities, as well as the related 
logistics policy functions in the specialized fields of transportation, 
telecommunications and petroleum, assigned to the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Supply and Logistics) $9.3 million. 
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PROPERTIES AND INSTALLATIONS 


For the construction, utilization, maintenance, and disposal and 
real property management responsibilities of the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Properties and Installations) $800,000. 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL FUNCTIONS 


And $146,000 for the policy and planning functions of the Assis- 
tant Secretary of Defense (Health and Medical). 

An additional $1.7 million of the $10.5 million is scheduled for staff 
services; $500,000 for legal services; $800,000 for public information 
and community relation services; $100,000 for legislative liaison serv- 
ices ; $300,000 for the specialized fields of atomic energy and intelli- 
gence, 

The remainder of the $2.4 million will provide $800,000 for the 
planning and politico-military affairs responsibilities of the Assistant 
Secretary for International Security Affairs, and $1.6 million for the 
immediate staff of the Secretary and Deputy Secretary, including the 
administrative office of the Secretary, which provides administrative 
services and support for all activities in the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense and the Organization of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


DEFENSE RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING 


The $7 million included in the estimate for the Director of Defense 
Research and Engineering, will provide $3 million for the scientific 
and engineering staff, together with the clerical and administrative 
support required by the Director to supervise the research, develop- 
ment, test, and evaluation programs of the Department of Defense, 
and $4 million for weapons systems evaluation and testing. 

The Director provides technical guidance and direction for the 
total research effort, not only in the various technical fields, but also 
in the development of integrated operational systems to meet military 
needs, in major weapons systems, 


ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT REQUIRED BY JOINT CHIEFS 


The $2.5 million included in the estimates for the Organization of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff is for the civilian personnel and other ad- 
ministrative support required by the Joint Chiefs of Staff to enable 
them to carry out military advisory, planning, and operational] re- 
sponsibilities for the President, the National Security Council, and 
the Secretary of Defense, as provided by law. They serve as the Sec- 
retary’s military staff and assist him with the operational direction 
of the unified and specified commands. 

The estimates for each of the activities in this appropriation request 
were determined by the Secretary of Defense after a careful review of 
the needs with the heads of each of the activities concerned, 

This review is a continuing process to assure that activities are 
being properly adjusted to changing requirements, and give appro- 
priate emphasis to the most essential programs. Ke 

Stringent controls are in effect on the number of military, as well 
as civilian personnel, which may be assigned. 
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As a result, considerable progress has been made over the past. sev- 
eral years in reducing personnel in the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense. 

REDUCTION IN PERSONNEL 


Full-time personnel in this office, both military and civilian, sup- 
ported from funds provided in this appropriation, as well as those 
supported from funds provided under the Mutual Security Act, have 
been reduced from a peak of 2,430 in June 1952 to 1,664 by January 
of this year, over 30 percent and well below the level at the beginning 
of the Korean hostilities, 

Current reviews of the requirements for each of the activities in- 
cluded in this budget indicate that the personnel provided in this 
estimate is about the minimum necessary to maintain the level of 
staff support required by the Secretary of Defense. 

We respectfully request your favorable consideration of this esti- 
mate for $20 million for Office of the Secretary of Defense and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff for the fiscal year 1961. 


LEGAL AND COMMUNITY SERVICES 


Senator Cuavez. Mr. Loftis, on page 4, the second paragraph from 
the bottom, you state: 

An additional $1.7 million of the $10.5 million is scheduled for staff services; 
$500,000 for legal services. 

That is for lawyers and clerical help ? 

Mr. Lorrts. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cravez. “$800,000 for public information and community 
relations.” Will you explain those two functions? 

Mr. Lortis. Yes, sir. The $500,000 will support about 25 lawyers 
and supporting clerical service for the General Counsel of the De- 
partment of Defense. 

The $800,000 for the public relations and community relations 
services is the staff support required by the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Public Affairs to carry out the responsibilities that have 
been assigned to him by the Secretary of Defense. 

Incidentally, may I mention that this is about the same level of 
staff we had last year and there is no increase in this item planned 
this year or fiscal year 1961 ? 


PUBLIC INFORMATION 


Senator Cuavez. Yes, but what kind of public information do you 
disseminate ? 

Mr. Lortis. This office serves the public in this way, Mr. Chairman: 
There are many inquiries coming into the Department of Defense 
about the defense program. They are handled through this Assistant 
Secretary’s staff. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you have handouts for the press? 

Mr. Lorris. They prepare regularly releases of information which 
they think will be of interest to the press and the news media. 

Senator Cuavez. I was interested because that is a considerable 
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amount of money. I trust you will not be issuing manuals similar to 
those about which the Air Force was criticized. 

Mr. Lortis. No, sir; it is not that type of information service. The 
volume of inquiries, as you perhaps are well aware, is increasing tre- 
mendously. That staff is working many hours overtime, for which 
they don’t receive compensation, to keep up with the current work- 
load of inquiries that are placed on the Department. 

Senator Cuavez. You get the information and you answer the in- 
quiry ; is that it? 

Mr. Lortis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Does Mr. Snyder head this activity / 

Mr. Lortis. This is Mr. Snyder’s office that we are talking about, 

Senator Cuavez. His office gets $800,000 a year. 

Mr. Lorrts. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Is that the total that Mr. Snyder gets for his 
functions / 

Mr. Lorris. That is the total to support his functions, yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. It does not include the public information money 
that goes to the Army, to the Air Force, and to the Navy / 

Mr. Lortis. No, sir; it does not. Those are provided in the ap- 
propriations made to those Departments. 

Senator Dworsuak. How many are on Mr. Snyder's staff? 

Mr. Lorris. About 133, as I recall, military and civilian combined, 
sir. 

Senator DworsHak. I thought you mentioned something about 
$100,000 being allocated to him. 


LEGISLATIVE AND LIAISON ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Lorrts. $100,000 is for legislative and liaison activities. That 
is a different office. 

Senator Dworsuak. The overall information services that he super- 
vises has how many employees / 

Mr. Lortis. 133. 

Senator Dworsuak. Each service has its own comparable staff? 

Mr. Lorris. Each service has its own information service for the 
Secretaries of their Departments. 

Senator CHavez. Who is in charge of this activity ? 

Mr. Lortis. Mr. George Vaughan was the Assistant to the Secre- 
tary for Legislative Affairs up until last week. He resigned to return 
to Los Angeles. Gen. Don Hittle, brigadier general of the Marine 
Corps, formerly his deputy, has been designated to act as the head 
of that activity. 

Senator Cuavez. Are there any questions, Senator ? 

Senator Dworsuak. No. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Lorrts. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. We will now hear Mr. Wylie. 
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CLAIMS AND CONTINGENCIES, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


STATEMENT OF J. A. WYLIE, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND FINANCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE; ACCOMPANIED BY 
JAMES H. WILKINS, ATTORNEY ADVISER TO THE CHIEF, CLAIMS 
DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL, DEPART- 
MENT OF THE ARMY 


Claims—Program and financing 


| 
| 
1959 actual 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Program by activities: 


1. Personnel claims - : nua $6, 563, 693 $6, 663, 000 $6, 898, 000 

2. Tort claims. -- 6, 336, 256 8, 822, 000 9, 222, 000 

3. Admiralty claims- - -- ; 222, 970 980, 000 420, 000 

4. Other miscellaneous claims._- 10, 265 35, 000 35, 000 
Total obligations (object class 13) , 13, 133, 184 16, 500, COO 16, 575, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available 3, 386, 816 Le 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) --- “ 16, 520, 0CO 16, 500, 000 16, 575, 000 


| 
Contingencies—Program and financing 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Program by activities: Emergency and extraordinary ex- 


penses (unvouchered) $105,677 | $15,000, 000 $30, 000, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available_-__- : 29, 894, 323 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) \ 30, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 30, 000, 000 





GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Wyuie. Mr. Chairman, I have two appropriations to discuss 
this morning. I will first take up the matter of claims of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Senator Cuavez. All right, sir. 

Mr. Wyuie. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appre- 
ciate the opportunity to appear again before your committee, this 
time for the purpose of discussing ‘the fiscal year 1961 requirements 
for the appropriation “Claims, Dep: irtment of Defense.’ 

This appropriation request is for the necessary funds to provide 
payment of all noncontractual claims against the Department of 
Defense. 

This appropriation request of $16,575,000 for fiscal year 1961 rep- 
resents the consolidated requirements of the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense and the Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
for this purpose. 

The various types of claims, for which provision has been made in 
this appropriation request, are gr ouped into four major categories, 
namely : 

Personnel claims, tort claims, admiralty claims, and other miscel- 
laneous claims. 
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PERSONNEL CLAIMS 


The personnel claims category includes— 

1. Claims of military and civilian personnel for private prop- 
erty lost or damaged in the military services; 

2. Marine casualty claims; 

3. Repayments of erroneous collections; and 

4. Claims arising from the correction of military or naval 
records. 

It is estimated that the general category of personnel claims will 
require approximately $6.9 million, or 41.7 percent of the appropria- 
tion request in fiscal year 1961. 

Slight increases for fiscal years 1960 and 1961 have been projected 
for military and civilian personnel claims under this category. These 
increases are based on the number of claims on hand at the beginning 
of the current year and recent experience which indicates an increase 
in the number of claims being filed. Also, simplification of proce- 
dures by the military departments is expected to result in more 
prompt payment and a reduction of the backlog of claims of this 


type. 


TORT CLAIMS 


The tort claims category includes— 
1. Cases arising under the Federal Tort Claims Act; 
2. Foreign claims—— 
Senator Cuavez. How do foreign claims come into the picture ? 
Mr. Wryutr. Those are claims which arise in connection with the 
assignment of our troops in foreign lands, sir. 
Senator Cuavez. A boy driving an automobile has an accident and 
they file a claim if he was negiligent, or file a claim anyway, probably ? 
Mr. Wrum. That is right. 
Also included in the tort claims category are— 
3. Claims due to noncombat activities; 
4. Compromise settlements by the Attorney General ; 
5. Property damage claims against the Navy under the Prop- 
erty Damage Claims Act of 1919; and 
6. Claims arising from activities of the Army and Air Na- 
tional Guards. 
Approximately $9.2 million, or 55.6 percent of the appropriation re- 
quest, is expected to be required for claims of these types during 
fiscal year 1961. 


PAYMENT OF CLAIMS IN KOREA 


Pursuant to an agreement between the Departments of Defense and 
State, the payment of claims in Korea under authority of the Foreign 
Claims Act was resumed on June 1, 1959. No claim had been paid 
in Korea since the beginning of hostilities in June 1950, and it was 
agreed that all claims timely filed since July 27, 1953—date of the 
armistice—would be considered and paid in an amount found meri- 
torious. 

It is estimated the amount involved to settle these claims during 
fiscal year 1960 and fiscal year 1961 will be in the neighborhood of 
$285,000 each year. 
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In another recent agreement between the United States and the 
Federal Republic of Germany, it was agreed that unsettled claims 
that arose in Germany prior to June 30, 1957, and formerly considered 
for payment from occupation cost funds would be costed as approved 
and paid from appropriated funds. The estimated total cost of such 


claims will be about $1 million. 


The foreign claims estimates for fiscal year 1960 and fiscal year 
1961, reflect an increase over fiscal year 1959 of approximately $1.1 
million which can be attributed primarily to these agreements. 

Based upon the increase in the number of lawsuits filed and the 
attendant increase in the total amounts claimed, compromise settle- 
ments by the Attorney General are expected to require somewhat more 
for both fiscal year 1960 and fiscal year 1961. 


COMPROMISE SETTLEMENTS 


The average dollar value of compromise settlements in the past 
several years has been rising. This trend is presently being expe- 
rienced in judgments and compromise settlements of personal injury 
and death cases throughout the United States. 

The other types of claims under the tort claims category for fiscal 
year 1961 are estimated at the same level as for fiscal year 1960 and 
approximately the same as last year. 


ADMIRALTY CLAIMS 


Admiralty claims include payments under authority of the Ad- 
miralty Claims Act and Maritime Claims Act for claims arising from 
marine accidents and incidents involving vessels of the military de- 
partments. 

Admiralty claims are expected to require approximately $420,000 in 
fiscal year 1961, or $560,000 less than the current year. 

Provision has been made in the fiscal year 1960 appropriation for 
three pending major claims for which settlement appears definite 
during the current year. Excluding the three large claims, the esti- 
mate of $420,000 for fiscal year 1961 is the same as the estimate for 
fiscal year 1960. 

The fiscal year 1961 estimate makes no provision for claims which 
might arise from major collisions or other such contingencies involv- 
ing amounts in excess of the average admiralty claim. 


OTHER MISCELLANEOUS CLAIMS 


The other miscellaneous claims category includes amounts for— 
1. The indemnification of the Post Office Department for funds 
embezzled or for claims arising from error, loss, or defalcation by 
unbonded mail clerks and commissioned officers ; and 
2. For claims for damages, arising under training contracts 
with carriers, caused by the n ligence of military trainees in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of agreements whereby military per- 
sonnel are trained by carriers at no expense to the Government. 
It is estimated that $35,000 will provide for such purposes in fiscal 
year 1961. 
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In developing this appropriation request for fiscal year 1961 consid- 
eration was given to a variety of factors and indicators which can be 
used to approximate requirements of the claims appropriations. These 
included an analysis of pending cases, reports on accidents and losses, 
the overall’size of the Armed Forces and their deployment, and the 
number of maneuvers and training exercises. 

Each of these was considered in the light of the fact that, while 
the average administrative claim is paid within a year from the date 
of occurrence, many of the pertinent statutes permit submission of a 
claim up to 2 years from the date of occurrence. 

Compromise settlements of large claims, such as admiralty and cases 
handled by the Attorney General, often require 4 to 6 years after the 
date of incident to effect final settlement. 


SUMMARY OF REQUEST 

In summary, the appropriation request of $16,575,000 for fiseal year 
1961 represents a conservative estimate of the requirements for all 
types of noncontractual claims against the Department of Defense. 
The estimate makes no provision for claims which might arise from 
major collisions or other such contingencies which could result in sub- 
stantial claims. 

All payments made from this appropriation are authorized by vari- 
ous statutes governing the settlement of claims or by the language of 
this appropriation. Funds not required for these purposes revert to 
the Treasury. No provision is made for any of the administrative or 
personnel costs required to process the claims under this appropriation. 


RETIREMENT OF JAMES H. WILKINS 


Here with me today is Mr. James H. Wilkins, our claims specialist, 
from the Office of the Judge Advocate General, Department of the 
Army. This will be Mr. Wilkins’ last appearance before this com- 
mittee as he is retiring the latter part of this year. He has contributed 
immeasurably in the presentation of our claims appropriation require- 
ment before this distinguished committee the past several years. 

We are deeply grateful. 

Senator Cuavez. You have made a very concise and clear statement, 
sir. I congratulate you. 

IT am most happy that you brought Mr. Wilkins with you to the 
hearing. I understand Mr. Wilkins is retiring after many years of 
both military and civilian service. 

Mr. Wirkins. That is correct, Senator; yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. He is a veteran of World War I and World War 
JI, and for the past 9 years has been attorney-adviser to the Chief of 
Claims, Department of the Army. 

Although the committee does not often come in direct contact with 
him and his work, I have been told he is a highly capable and devoted 

ublic servant. I wish him happiness in his retirement. 

I will insert in the record a brief history concerning Mr. Wilkins. 


Mr. Wirxrns. I appreciate very much your statements, Mr. Chair- 


man. Thank you, sir. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 

JAMES HERBERT WILKINS, JR. 

Native of Denver, Colo. Born December 6, 1891. Attended Denver public 
schools; graduated East Denver High School, 1910. Graduated University of 
Michigan, BA, 1914; graduated University of Denver, LL.B, 1916. Admitted 
to Colorado bar, 1916. Volunteered in April 1917 for service in First World 
War. Served with the 89th Division in continental United States and European 
theater until July 1919. Active in business affairs, civic, and military organi- 
zations in Denver until May 1942. Called back into service, served through 
Second World War, largely in prisoner-of-war work as contracting officer for 
9th Service Command, Claims Judge Advocate, 6th U.S. Army, officer in charge 
of claims, Far East Command, special assistant to Chief of Claims, Depart- 
ment of the Army, until separation at the age of 60 in 1951. Upon separation 
from active military duties, accepted civilian position as attorney-adviser to 
Chief of Claims, Department of the Army; still so serving. 


TOTAL ESTIMATED CLAIMS 


Senator Cuavez. Now, Mr. Wylie, your appropriation for claims 
in 1959 was $16,520,000 and in 1960 $16,500,000, or $20,000 less. 

How much was used in 1959 and what is the current estimate for 
1960? How much of the $16,520,000 did you use in fiscal year 1959? 

Mr. Wyuir. In 1959 we paid a total of 63,700 claims at a total cost 
of $13,133,000. 

In 1960 to date we have paid a total of 29,400 claims at a total 
cost of $7,646,000. I have every reason to believe, sir, that the full 
amount of the appropriation will be required and used during this 
current year. 

Senator Cuavez. You did not use all the $16,520,000 in 1959? 

Mr. Wytute. That is correct, sir. Any funds or any amounts which 
are not used revert automatically to the Treasury. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Wyttr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


CONTINGENCIES, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Wy ir. I have one more appropriation, sir. I shall be very 
glad to read my statement on that. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes, sir; proceed. 

Mr. Wyuie. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
appropriation “Contingencies, Department of Defense,” provides 
funds which enable the Secretary of Defense to meet unforeseeable 
emergencies and extraordinary expenses arising in connection with 
the national security and for such other purposes which require ex- 
peditious handling. 

There are no specific plans nor programs for the use of these funds, 
but the appropriation does provide a reserve, readily available for 
any unexpected situations or emergencies which might occur during 
the year. 

Last year, the appropriation request was reduced from $30 to $15 
million, which is the minimum amount that has been available since 
the account was first established in 1951. 

Fortunately, so far this year, the Secretary has not been required 
to use these funds except for allocations totaling $475,000. 
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However, in 6 of the 10 years during which this appropriation has 
been available, requirements have exceeded $15 million. The uncer- 
tainties of our present cold war make it conceivable that unexpected 
circumstances could arise at any time. 

The Secretary of Defense himself exercises the necessary control 
over the use of these funds, and each incident is scrutinized very care- 
fully. Such incidents that may be appropriately provided from reg- 
ular appropriations are funded in the normal manner. 

The Secretary of Defense authorizes the use of these funds only 
when he deems appropriate, and such expenditures are accounted for 
solely on his certificate that they are necessary for confidential mili- 
tary purposes. 

We sincerely hope that none of these funds will be required, but 
it is most désirable that the Secretary of Defense be provided with 
this safety factor. Therefore, the appropriation request of $30 mil- 
lion represents the best estimate of what conceivably could be required 
to meet contingencies and extraordinary expenses that might arise in 
fiscal year 1961. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Wylie, the history and the record of the fund 
indicates that when the Secretary does not need the fund he does 
not use it ? 

Mr. Wrutr. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. So I, as one member of the committee, feel that 
the request is not an unreasonable one. 

Mr. Wruie. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. We stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

(Thereupon, at 11:50 a.m., Tuesday, March 8, 1960, the subcom- 
mittee was recessed, to reconvene at 10 a.m., Wednesday, March 9, 
1960.) 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR 1961 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 9, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 1224, 
New Senate Office Building, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Chavez, Monroney, Symington, Saltonstall, and 
Dworshak. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. WINSTON P. WILSON, ASSISTANT CHIEF 
FOR AIR NATIONAL GUARD, NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY MAJ. GEN. R. J. FRIEDMAN, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, 
COMPTROLLER OF THE AIR FORCE; BRIG. GEN. GLEN R. BIRCH- 
ARD, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS, HEADQUARTERS, 
MATS; COL. JOE F. MEIS, AIR COMPTROLLER DIVISION, AIR 
NATIONAL GUARD; DAVID T. CLAYTON, RESERVE FORCES 
BRANCH, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, COMPTROLLER OF THE AIR 
FORCE; COL. ARTHUR C. SMITH, CHIEF, RESERVE FORCES 
BRANCH, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, COMPTROLLER OF THE AIR 
FORCE; AND HERBERT SUFIT, CHIEF, MILITARY PERSONNEL 
AND CONSTRUCTION DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, COMP- 
TROLLER OF THE AIR FORCE 


Program and financing 


| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 








Program by activities: | 
Direct obligations: Operation and maintenance ___------ $180, 467, 072 | $169, 000, 000 $176, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: Operation and maintenance 29, 925 344, 000 344, 000 
Tin SU 55 ess is odd dbeee 180, 496, 997 169, 344, 000 176, 344, 000 

Financing: | 
Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts. -.____-.-- | —180, 496, 997 a icictdch cea nebinea indeed aetna aes 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts-_-_---- a eagles —344, 000 —344, 000 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) -........---- uicdiletsicddbicatied 169, 000, 000 176, 000, 000 

| 


| 
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Object classification 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Number of permanent non-Federal positions 14, O80 14, 084 14, 033 
Average number of non-Federal positions. 13, 637 13, 392 | 13, 000 
Number of non-Federal employees at end of year_-__.._...--- 13, 342 13, 000 13, 000 
Average salary of ungraded positions - .............-...------- $5, 510 $5, 680 $5, 680 
Direct obligations: 
01 Personal services: Civilian non-Federal.._- saiiieale $73, 761, 717 $76, 067, 000 $73, 840, 000 
02 Travel.. ‘ pacts 1, 118, 014 1, 071, 000 1, 075, 000 
03 T ransportation of things Slee ‘ ; . 2, 999, 012 2, 400, 000 3, 238, 000 
04 Communication services ee i: il 7 475, 256 324, 000 301, 000 
05 Rents and utility services__- ‘ 202, 731 171, 000 196, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction. —- ; 17, 701 25, 000 25, 000 
07 Other contractual services 41, 663, 429 33, 858, 000 38, 056, 000 
08 Supplies and materials. sahil ‘ . | 56,653,472 | 50,919,000 | 55, 359, 000 
09 Equinment- | 2, 116, 281 2, 358, 000 | 2, 038, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments-- ae 1, 459, 459 1, 807, 000 1, 872, 000 
Total direct obligations. -. ee es - 180, 467, 072 169, 000,000 | 176, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: | 
07 Other contractual services... ................-......... 29, 925 344, 000 344, 000 


ee I nc. ccna wirckaeaconannssannuee 


180, 496, 997 | 169, 344, 000 | 176, 344, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator CHavez. The committee will come to order. General Wil- 
son, you are the first witness. You may proceed at this time. 

General Witson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a distinct pleas- 
ure to return to these hearings to present our request for funds under 
the “Operation and maintenance, Air National Guard,” appropria- 
tion, for fiscal year 1961. 

I say return, for as you know, I appeared before this committee 
for the purpose of presenting our request for fiscal year 1961 funds 
to support the military personnel program of the Air National 
Guard. 

In presenting the request for funds under the “National Guard 
personnel, Air Force,” appropriation, I gave you an over-all picture 
of our program, both in terms of past and present accomplishments 
as well as our plans for the future. 

My appearance today is necessary because Air National Guard re- 
quirements are financed by three separate appropriations. 

In order to avoid repetition and to be considerate of this busy 
committee’s time, I would, therefore, like to proceed immediately to 
a discussion of what our “Operation and maintenance” appropriation 
request contains this year. 

As you may know, our operation and maintenance funds are tied 
to a great extent to direct support of our flying hour program. The 
flying hour program is our major means for Tealizing the goals of 
oper: ational and combat readiness. 

Almost all of our ground training, our equipment, our real estate, 
and our personnel are devoted to insuring full return from every 
hour flown in support of Air National Guard training objectives. 
We must make maximum use of these precious flying hours, or we 
will not be able to maintain our position as a truly ready reserve force, 

‘eady to perform side by side with our Regular Establishment coun- 
mate, 
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With this introductory note on the nature of operation and main- 
tenance costs, I will now proceed into the details of the request before 


you. 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Our requirement for fiscal year 1961 in the “Operation and main- 
tenance” appropriation is $176 million, and, as I mentioned before, is 
almost exclusively for the operation of aircraft. 


AIRCRAFT OPERATION 


As I had indicated during our presentation of “Military personnel” 
appropriation requirements a few weeks ago, conversions from fighters 
to transports and an acceleration of conversions to Century series 
aircraft are not reflected in the books before you. 

These books show a beginning aircraft inventory for fiscal year 
1961 of 2,301, an ending of 2,275. Of this number an average of 1,945 
would have been jets, a decrease of 162 jets from the current fiscal 
year. 

We had approximately 456,000 aircraft hours and 547,000 pilot 
hours programed for fiscal year 1961. 

Actually, we are now in the process of converting to six squadrons 
of C-97's. The six squadrons affected are in New Hampshire, New 
York, Minnesota, Oklahoma, and California. 

Mr. Chairman, you might be interested to note that I just returned 
from our transition school at Travis Air Force Base, where our 18 
instructor crews have completed their MATS training and are now 
commanders of aircraft. This transition training was established by 
MATS and is being conducted by their personnel in accordance with 
MATS standards and criteria. The cooperative and positive ap- 
proach by MATS has been outstanding and with such continued sup- 
port our ANG transport units should reach a state of oper: a 
readiness at an early date. The training they have provided i 
excellent. 

RESERVE UNITS ON OVERSEA MISSION 


I think for the first time in history during peacetime, Reserve Force 
unit. personnel are on a mission overseas. 

Today we have an aircraft in Hickman, Wake, and in Tachikawa, 
Japan for the overwater route flight check. 

They are doing real fine in this transition to the C-97. 

In addition, one squadron of F—104 in South Carolina, one in Ten- 
nessee will have converted to F—-104’s before the end of fiscal year 1960. 

The selection of these units was a coordinated effort of the National 
Guard Bureau, Headquarters USAF, and the receiving major Air 
Force commands. Although operational requirements are always the 
primary consideration, capabilities of facilities, such as runways, taxi- 
ways, and hangars are taken into account. 

The result of these conversions will be to change our aircraft figures 
to the following: 

Our beginning inventory for fiscal year 1961 will be 2,156, and the 
ending will be 2,116. Of this number, an average of 1,781 will be 
jets. We will have 448,000 aircraft and 550,000 pilot hours pro- 
gramed for fiscal year 1961. 
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The conversions to conventional aircraft will result in a reduction 
of aircraft account costs, that is aircraft spares, and spare parts, fuel 
and oil, and depot maintenance. 

However, increased charges against these accounts will be incurred 
in supporting the higher performance F-104’s. 

The net increase is not significant and can be adjusted within the 


total funds. 
AMENDED JUSTIFICATIONS 


At this point I would like to provide for the record amended justi- 
fication sheets which include the C-97’s and F-104’s. From this you 
can see that this request for spares, fuel and oil, and maintenance of 
$74.9 million is therefore still justified and I should like to proceed 
on that basis. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE, AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


Summary of requirements 





1 






































Program Title 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
No. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
GOD | CIN OF BI cnc ctdiccncdtedcnsncbabinnene $50, 762,656 | $44,694,000 | $48, 078, 000 
te ct ccbnd eb aberdecnbennpepenrde 32, 125, 913 25, 167, 000 26, 820, 000 
Re oases enapinachunimieincmr cases Se bniaarew 97, 002, 211 98, 819, 000 100, 812, 000 
470 | Medical support. --- 439, 710 469, 000 499, 000 
480 | Servicewide support-_- 166, 507 195, 000 135, 000 
Total program requirements. ..........----- 180, 496,997 | 169, 344, 000 | 176, 344, 000 
Program 410: Operation of aircraft—Summary of requirements 
Project Title | 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
No. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
411 | Aircraft maintenance spares, spare parts and 
TN 6 65 ode Sink a daccd asm bile hel a ere eee $26, 392, 000 22, 515, 000 $24, 348, 000 
Se 0 CE SE Os cine in tnccdaskeutocecenawkicn 24, 370, 656 22, 179, 000 23, 730, 000 
Total program requirements. --..........--- | 50, 762, 656 | 44, 694, 000 | 48, 078, 000 
| | 
Program 430: Logistical support—Summary of requirements 
Project Title 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
No. 
y s 
(1) | (2) (3) (4) 
OE. As BOR SR iii ich neha tdi tenes $32, 092,569 | $25, 121, 000 $26, 773, 000 
434 | Printing and reproduction, Air National Guard_. 17, 701 25, 000 25, 000 
DP. | A TI vc occ teinsctanerbeicditddinetcebin 15, 643 21, 000 22, 000 
Total program requirements. - - wonssesenee-| 32,125,913 | 25, 167, 000 | 26, 820, 000 
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Program 440: Training support—Summary of requirements 





| | | 
Project Title | 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 











No. | . | 
(1) | (2) (3) (4) 
441 | Field training and other exercises or maneuvers. - -| $467, 322 $638, 000 | $638, 000 
444 | Training equipment and supplies. ..-....--..----- | 99,419 | 177, 000 202, 000 
448 | Base operations and maintenance---_-.....-.------ 94, 399, 300 95, 806, 000 | 97, 519, 000 
G6D't DEONO TUE a vcciiddcitistitinenidmogmaeaaine 2, 036, 170 2, 198, 000 | | 2, 453, 000 
| 100, 812, 000 


Total program requirements ---............-.- | 97, 002, 211 | 98, 819, 000 


| 





INCREASE IN MAINTENANCE FUNDS 


Senator Satronstatt. Before you proceed, General, your opera- 
tion and maintenance is $7 million more than this year, from $169 to 
$176 million ? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

Senator SauronsTatL. You do not go into detail as to why that in- 
crease. Could you tell us about that briefly ? 

General Witson. That increase is based primarily on the new, more 
modern aircraft coming into the program such as the 100’s, which 
have a higher cost of operation. Fuel and oil and maintenance costs 
and so forth will be higher. 

Senator SaLronstaLL. So while your number of planes has gone 
down, the cost of keeping those planes has gone up ? 

General Witson. That is correct. 

Senator SALToNsTALL. That accounts for the whole $7 million? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sattronsrati. Thank you. 


BASE MAINTENANCE AND MEDICAL SUPPORT OPERATION 


General Witson. That portion of operation and maintenance which 
is for base and medical support has been estimated at $101.4 million, 
including air technicians, which I would like to discuss separately. 


AIR TECHNICIANS 


Our air technicians are full-time civilian employees who are re- 
psonsible for the day-to-day operation of our bases and maintenance 
of our equipment. 

These State employees who are paid with Federal funds are re- 
quired to be members of the Air National Guard. They perform, for 
the most part, the same duties in their civilian capacities as they do as 
military members of the Guard. They are carefully selected and their 
experience level is usually substantially greater than that of other 
members of the unit. 

We are continuing the manpower surveys I described last year. 
Certain savings through improved efficiency and economy of opera- 
tion are the result. 
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The higher performance aircraft I mentioned previously not only 
incur higher operating costs but they also demand a higher level and 
a greater amount of maintenance manpower. 

As you will note from the figures before you, our overall air tech- 
nician manning reflects a decrease, although our requirements are 
increasing in certain functions. To provide for these increases we 
must continue to reduce required manning in functions less critical 
than aircraft and electronic maintenance. 

I think it unnecessary to describe in any detail the well-known 
reasons why adequate and proper maintenance is a prime factor in the 
operational capability and the safe operation of our aircraft. For 
these consents: are requesting $75.7 million. 


OTHER BASE AND MEDICAL SUPPORT 


Other base and medical costs account for $25.4 million. These in- 
clude expenses incidental to local housekeeping, service contracts, 
travel of military and civilian personnel, local purchase of supplies 
and services, maintenance of vehicles and equipment, base communica- 
tions costs, and transportation costs involved in the distribution of 
materiel, 

I might explain the service contract concept, wherein the States 
enter into a voluntary agreement with the Federal Government. This 
agreement provides that the Federal Government pay 75 percent and 
the State 25 percent of the base facilities maintenance costs. 

Where the facility is completely at the convenience of the Federal 
Government, such as permanent training sites, the entire cost is borne 
from Federal funds. 

In summary, gentlemen, I have tried to present a concise strtement 
of our requirements for operation and maintenance funds in fiscal 
year 1961 without omitting anything that might be of interest to this 
distinguished body. By way of summary I should like to say that our 
major Pemph: isis for fiscal year 1961 will be on advancing still further 
toward our goal of full combat readiness. 


SUPPORT OF AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


Your strong support of the Air National Guard in the past has en- 
abled us to bri ing this organization to a level of ready firepower that 
has never before been achieved by a Reserve flying force. 

With the continued support, cooperation, and interest of the Air 
Force and the several States, Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and the 
District of Columbia, I am convinced we will continue to raise this 

capability to the level this Nation’s defense interests urgently require. 

Further, the Air National Guard stands ready to assume increased 
responsibilities as an aid to the regular establishment in fulfilling 
its peacetime mission, besides constantly seeking more economical 
ways of accomplishing our training. 

We will continue to explore ways and means of achieving economies 
in the overall defense structure through the accomplishment of reg- 
ular missions as a byproduct of the Air National Guard training 
program. 

It is my sincere opinion that the Air National Guard has demon- 
strated its capability and its capacity for further growth in such a 
manner as to warrant your continued support. 


Vi 
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Mr. Chairman, the members of my staff and I are ready to provide 
you with any further information you may desire. 


REDUCTION IN MANPOWER 


Senator SaALronsTaLu. General, refer to page 4, the bottom sentence, 
which is a little bit disturbing. I quote: 

To provide for these increases, we must continue to reduce required manning, 
in functions less critical than aircraft and electronic maintenance. 

General Wirson. Yes, sir. 

Senator SaLTonstaLu. Certainly we want to maintain our planes if 
we are going to send pilots up in them. Does the arrangement in the 
present budget mean that you are going to have less maintenance on 
your planes / 

General Witson. Yes, sir; in certain areas. 

If you will notice in the green sheets with the budget, Mr. Chair- 
man, our program requirement for technicians was 14,000 plus. <Ac- 
cording to what we have in this budget, we are authorized 13,000. 

We have on board this year about 13,200 and we are having to re- 
duce to the 13,000 for the jumpoff for next year, sir, which is about a 
2 percent reduction. We had a 2 percent reduction last year; we are 
taking still another 2 percent this year. 

We are rather hard pressed. 

Senator SaLTONsTALL, But you are going to maintain your planes? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sarronstatyt. And make them as safe as necessary ? 

General Witson. Yes. We intend to. 


C-97°S IN GUARD UNITS 


Senator Monronry. How many C-97’s do you plan to have in opera- 
tion in your National Guard units? 

General Witson. As you know, sir, this program started 8 weeks 
ago. These were crews in fighter units. We have had three crews 
per unit at Travis for the past 8 weeks undergoing MATS transition 
and operation training. We will have 48 aircraft in the Air Guard. 
We have them now assigned to the States, being delivered to the units, 
and also the ones that are being used on MATS runs on their overwater 
transition flights, sir. 

Senator Monroney. You are converting the six squadrons, in New 
Hampshire, New York, Minnesota, Oklahoma, and California ? 

General Witson. That is correct. 

Senator Monroney. From fighters to KC-97's? 

General Witson. It is not the KC-97. It is the C-97. 

Senator Monroney. It is the same plane with the tank pulled out ? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. You have more of those in the Air Force in- 
ventory ¢ 

General Witson. I understand that. 

Senator Monronety. Are you going to get any more of them ? 

General Witson. I don’t know, sir. 

General FrrepMan. Sir, this is one of the items under consideration. 
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Of course, there are costs involved in the modification of those aur- 
craft. We do project for the future that as the KC-135 comes in, 
additional KC-97’s will become available for conversion. 

At that time, when they are available in any sizable number, I as- 
sume the decision will be made one way or the other, but there has 
been no firm decision as of this date. 


MODIFICATION OF KC—97’S TO C—97’S 


Senator Monronry. What does the modification cost from the 
KC-97 to the C-97? 

General FriepMan. Approximately $20,000 to $25,000. 

Senator Monroney. Stripping out the tanks, is that not the main 
thing? 

General FrrepMan. That is right, sir, putting in cargo floors and 
other refinements which I think perhaps General Wilson can speak to, 

General Wirson. Senator, that is a requirement, putting in the 
cargo floors, removing the tanks. There is a kit by which it can be 
done. The modification can be done at base level. 

Senator Monroney. It does not change the general configuration 
of the plane? 

General Wirson. No, sir. 

Senator Monronry. What is your ideal useful load limit? Over 
how many miles? In other words, what range would this plane have 
as an airlift plane? 

General Wiison. I am not completely familiar with that airplane, 
Senator, since we just got it in the Guard program. I think there 
were some people from MATS who can answer that question. 

Senator Monroney. MATS does not use that plane? 

General Wirson. These came from them. We are taking them 
over from them. 

Senator Monronry. You have a lot in the SAC inventory, do you 
not ? 

General Wiison. Yes, sir. 

General FrrepMan. General Birchard can respond to your ques- 
tion. 

General Brrcnarp. On two range figures: on 2,100 miles, 22,500 
pounds; going to a 3,300-mile range, about 11 000 pounds. 

Senator Monronry. These are intended in the case of mobilization 
or limited war to go into the active airlift fleet ; is that correct ? 

General Wirson. That is correct. We are to augment MATS 
service. 

PILOT TRAINING ON OVERWATER FLIGHTS 


Senator Monroney. All your pilots are being checked out on over- 
water flights? 

General Witson. Y es, sir; they are being checked out according to 
MATS standards. 

Senator Monronry. How many hours utilization a month do you 
anticipate in these C-97’s ? 

General Witson. For training requirements we have set up in the 
beginning 1 hour 10 minutes per day of utilization of the aircraft, sir. 

Senator Monronry. How many hours will a National Guard pilot 
be required to fly ina year? 
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General Witson. We have set up now 175 hours a year per pilot. 

Senator Monroney. Part of it in operational missions and long- 
distance flights; is that correct ? 

General W ILSON. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. Do you anticipate next year doing more con- 
version ¢ 

General Witson. We would like to; yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. Isn’t this an ideal mission for the National 
Guard ? 

We must have standby airlift. We know that. We know we are 
very deficient in it. Even though these are obsolete planes at 2,100 
miles, they still have a pretty g good lift. 

General Wirson. We think it is a wonderful mission for the Guard. 
It fits in the Army good, too. The Army Guard has seven STRAF 
divisions. Somebody is going to have to help to move them. We 
feel this is a very fine mission and the States also feel this is a very 
fine mission. 

Senator Monronry. So there is a possibility that this will be ex- 
panded as more C-97’s become available to you ¢ 

General Wirson. I will say it depends on the aircraft availability. 


TURBOPROP AIRLIFT 


Senator Monronry. Have you worked out any figures on what the 
turboprop conversion of this aircraft will do? 

General Witson. No, sir. 

Senator Monroney. The figures that have been given me indicate 
that it would be quite a conversion job, costing over a million dollars. 
Certainly it would give you a wide range. 

General Wiison. We are interested in the mission. We are con- 
vinced we can do it; we have the capability of flying the aircraft. 

I think our record out at Travis with the 18 crews for 8 weeks demon- 
strates that the guard has the capability, not only of maintaining the 
aircraft but flying them properly, sir. 


SHIFTS TO NEW PLANES 


Senator Monroney. This F—104 is a mach 2 or better aircraft, a 
faster and extremely high performance aircraft. In shifting the mis- 
sions of the Air National Guard from jet fighters to even Century 
series jets or to the cargo ship, are you giving any consideration to 
the locations of the bases of the National Guard operations? 

In other words, I am concerned about your air traffic problem com- 
ing into busy airports where there is a great deal of civilian flying 
with these F-104’s 

General Witson. Sir, before we put an aircraft into the guard pro- 
gram, we work very closely with the FAA on the local base. 

For example, we are putting the first 104 in Congaree, S.C. There 
is no traffic at that base except the Guard; it is a Guard- operated 
facility. 

The second unit which we will have goes to Knoxville, Tenn., where 
the runways that they will use are slightly to the side of the normal 
and we checked with the FAA and they feel there will be no problem. 

511846051 
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Senator Monronry. Do you use some bases jointly with the Air 
Reserve ? 
General Witson. Yes, sir. We are on a total of 34 bases, joint 
utilization with the Air Force Reserve, the Navy, and Air Force. 
The balance of our bases are located in joint use with civilian air- 
ports, sir. 
COOPERATION WITH FAA ON HIGH PERFORMANCE PLANES 


Senator Monroney. You will cooperate with the FAA on where 
you locate these high performance aircraft ? 

General Witson. Yes, sir; not only when we locate, but we work 
with them all the time. We have standard operating procedures at 
all our bases that are worked out between the local FAA people and 
the guard people, sir. 

Senator Monroney. It works very well with the slower jets but I 
am a little fearful with these new extremely high-speed aircraft—— 

General Witson. We don’t feel we have a problem, sir. We have 
been very lucky with all of our jets. We have had very few com- 
plaints from the FAA or from the local community in the operation 
of our equipment. 

Senator Monroney. Your boys are good flyers, but even the best 
flyers, bringing a mach 2 fighter coming into a civilian airport where 
you have a high density traffic, have problems. 

General Witson. Yes, sir. We work with them very closely, sir. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you. That isall. 

Senator Cuavez. General, how many C-97’s do you have in the 
program ; 48 ¢ 

General Wixtson. The C—97 is 48. 

Senator Cuavez. Is that what you requested originally ? 

General Wiison. That is what we have in the program. 

Senator Cuavez. That is what you have in the program. Is that 
what you requested originally or was that what was allowed by the 
Budget ? 

General Witson. No, sir; that is not what was allowed by the 
Budget. That is what the original requirement was set at, sir, by 
the Air Force. 

Senator Cuavez. Are you requesting or do you desire more than 484 

General Wison. It depends on Air Force requirements, sir, for the 
Guard. They establish requireemnts for the Guard. 


DECLINE IN KC-—97 ORDERS 


Senator Sarronsratu. I have one question to ask General Fried- 
man. I was not quite clear and I am not sure that you intended your 
answer just as you made it to Senator Monroney a minute ago on 
these C-97’s. As I recall the KC-97 tankers were not being ordered 
any more. They were going into the KC-135’s and they had cut down 
very materially on the KC-97’s. Am I correct in that? 

General FriepmMan. There is a phase down on the KC-97’s but it 
is not on al for 1 basis, Senator. ' 

You are correct; there will be a decline that is projected. I think 

erhaps I may have misled you in the statement that no decision had 
fore made to phase out KC-97’s. 
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What I intended was that there had been no firm decisions made as 
regards taking those that will phase out, modify them for the cargo 
mission, and assign them to the Guard as of this date. 

Senator SatronsTaLu. That is what I wanted to clear up. I did 
not get that from your answer to Senator Monroney. Senator Mon- 
roney, did you get that answer? 

Senator Monronry. I am sorry. 


POSSIBILITY OF KC—97’S BECOMING SURPLUS 


General FrrepmMan. Senator, you asked whether or not a decision 
had been made to transfer the KC—97’s to the Air National Guard. 
I had stated that that was under consideration, but that the decision 
had not been made as yet. I did not intend to mean that the Air 
Force is not programing a decline in the number of KC-—97’s that will 
be assigned to the tanker mission. I wanted that to be made very 
clear, 

Senator Monroney. But if they become surplus to the needs of 
SAC, you will look around for other services to utilize them ? 

General FrrepMan. W ell, that is under study with no firm decision 
as yet. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Dworshak. 

Senator Dworsuak. No questions. 

Senator CuAvez. Secretary Garlock, what is next ? 


Arruirr ServiceE—MATS 


STATEMENTS OF LT. GEN. WILLIAM B. TUNNER, COMMANDER, 
MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE; HON. LYLE S. GARLOCK, 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE (FINANCIAL MAN- 
AGEMENT), ACCOMPANIED BY MAJ. GEN. R. J. FRIEDMAN, 
DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, COMPTROLLER OF THE AIR FORCE; BRIG. 
GEN. GLEN R. BIRCHARD, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS, 
HEADQUARTERS, MATS; AND JOHN F. SHEA, ASSISTANT DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, PLANS, HEADQUARTERS, MATS 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


~ 


Mr. Gartock. Next is MATS presentation. 

On that, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Taylor who was going to make a state- 
ment with respect to MATS, is tied up in another committee. We 
have his statement. 

I would like to point out that much of the material that he would 
cover would also be covered by General Tunner. It might be that 
the committee might wish to save time and put Mr. Taylor’s state- 
ment in the record. 

General ‘Tunner has two presentations, a short one and a long one. 

Senator Cuavez. I know. 

Mr. Gar.ock. He will cover practically the same items that Mr. 
Taylor has in his statement. 

Senator Cuavez. Then we will insert Mr. Taylor’s statement in the 
record and call on General Tunner. 
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STATEMENT OF Hon. Pup B. Taytor, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR Force 
(MATERIEL) HeEapQuarters, USAF 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, our objective today is to review 
the current operations of MATS and to outline newly developed policies relating 
to the future role of military airlift and its relationship to the civil airline in- 
dustry. I have with me Lieutenant General Tunner, commander, MATS, who 
will cover the current MATS operation. 

I would like to discuss the revision to our concept of the respective roles and 
missions of MATS and the civil airline industry in war and peace. 


PURPOSE AND FUNCTION 


The Air Force has for some time been concerned with the magnitude of re- 
sources needed to meet the wartime airlift requirements of our present and 
future military forces. The deficits, not surprisingly, are in cargo lift. The 
acquisition of modern long-range aircraft by the airline industry, while more 
than meeting any foreseeable passenger requirement, does little to meet the war- 
time deficits in cargo airlift. It is only through the MATS fleet, which is pri- 
marily a cargo carrier in wartime, but also capable of troop movement and aero- 
medical evacuation as well, that the wartime cargo deficits can be held to man- 
ageable levels. Hard-core military airlift requirements, however, have remained 
at a relatively stable level. In our recent studies of the overall airlift situation, 
we believe we have found an acceptable solution to the problem of increasing 
and modernizing the national airlift capability. This solution, we believe, re- 
flects national interests and objectives. As the members of this committee may 
be aware, in December, the Department of Defense submitted a report on MATS 
to the President. The Air Force assisted in the preparation of this report and 
supports the conclusions and recommendations. I will discuss the DOD report 
in just a moment, but first, I must outline some basic Air Force views in im- 
plementing the recommendations of the report. 

The Air Force considers that certain legislation is mandatory with respect to 
the President’s power to take possession and assume control of transportation 
systems. Although adequate legislation presently exists to enable the President 
to control transportation systems in time of war, we do not believe that any per- 
manent reduction in MATS wartime capability or the peacetime operating rate 
so necessary to the assurance of that capability should be made until, and un- 
less, this legislation is amended to enable the President to take possession and 
assume control of all or part of the air transportation system in a time of 
“national emergency” as well as “in time of war.” The Air Force considers 
that “national emergency” includes any period of crisis which necessitates the 
movement of military airlift requirements in the national interest. The periods 
of crisis include general war, limited war, or period of heightened tension (here- 
after referred to as “emergencies”). In short, the Air Force must be assured 
of continued operation of the air transportation industry and their people under 
all conditions. 

Secondly, we must have contractual arrangements which include the following 
general areas of agreement on the part of the civil carriers: 

(a) That each carrier will equip itself with modern cargo and passenger 
aircraft which the Air Force considers suitable for the airlift to be performed. 

(b) That each carrier will operate into agreed geographic areas at fair and 
predictable rates and will continue to operate under all conditions if determined 
to be feasible by military authority; further, that each carrier will provide in 
emergencies this airlift and such reasonable degree of expanded airlift into this 
and other areas as may be determined to be necessary by military authority 
and under the operational control of the military. For purposes of these con- 
tracts, the Secretary of Defense may decide what circumstances constitute 
emergencies. 

(c) That each carrier will obtain from the operating unions and/or individual 
personnel with whom it contracts agreements that all union members or in- 
dividuals will provide required airlift at all times. 

Thirdly, the Air Force believes that in order for MATS to accomplish its 
wartime mission, it must fly at its current activity rate so long as civil eligible 
wartime requirements cannot be effectively met by the airline industry. On the 
other hand, to the degree civil carriers can be definitely committed to the war- 
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time task under the guarantees as outlined above the MATS activity could be 
reduced. Simply stated, the Air Force must receive the assurance that the civil 
carrier will perform his tasks in emergencies before a comparable peacetime re- 
duction in the MATS activity rate would be made. 

Now to discuss the DOD report. 


DOD AIRLIFT POLICY 


The Air Force recognizes the desirability of developing a greatly expanded and 
modernized national airlift capability, particularly a larger civil cargo ca- 
pability. We appreciate that the effort to achieve this objective could be given 
favorable impetus through increased application of such civil carriers to both 
the wartime and the peacetime military airlift requirement. The Air Force 
wishes to emphasize, however, that such increased utilization is for the purpose 
of aiding expansion and modernization of all elements of national airlift. It is 
a means to an end and not an end in itself. Although certain areas covered in 
the report are still under study, I shall cover the courses of action as they were 
approved by the President. 

“1. That MATS be equipped and operated in peacetime to insure its capability 
to meet approved military hard core’ requirements in a general war and in situa- 
tions short of general war, and such other military requirements as cannot be 
met adequately by (U.S.) commercial carriers on an effective and timely basis.” 

In notifying the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff of his acceptance of the 
report, Mr. Gates expressed this policy very clearly: 

“T have concluded that the level of airlift capability maintained within MATS 
should, as an objective, be the minimum required to accommodate the Depart- 
ment of Defense hard core airlift requirements, and that the peacetime opera- 
tions of MATS should be geared primarily to hard core mission support rather 
than regularly scheduled channel operations.” 

I wish to reemphasize that the attainment of this objective is obviously de- 
pendent on appropriate legislation and the extent to which civil air cargo capa- 
bility is modernized and expanded to meet civil eligible wartime requirements 
thereby reducing the wartime role of MATS. We must also be assured of the 
willingness of air carriers to provide reliable and uninterrupted support at fair 
and reasonable rates. 

“2. That the modernization of MATS hard core military airlift capability be 
undertaken in an orderly manner consistent with other military requirements 
and in keeping with the objectives of paragraph 1 above.” 

The Air Force has requested $50 million in the fiscal year 1961 budget for this 
purpose. Preliminary specifications and characteristics as developed by the Air 
Force to accomplish the military cargo mission include turbine power, truck bed 
height, straight-in loading, payload/range performance of 40,000 pounds/4,000 
nautical miles when operating from 5,000 foot runways, and ability to airdrop 
large military equipment. The airplane must also be capable of assault opera- 
tions from marginal landing areas at reduced gross weights, and adaptable for 
troop movement and aeromedical evacuation as well. 

These specifications are being coordinated with the Federal Aviation Agency 
to determine what degree of commercial compatibility exists. They have also 
been coordinated with the Army. Our objective is to develop a single airplane, 
equally adaptable to economical commercial and military cargo operations. 

“3. That MATS routine channel traffic (regularly scheduled, fixed routes) 
operations be reduced on an orderly basis, consistent with assured commercial 
airlift capability at reasonable cost, and consistent with economical and efficient 
use, including realistic training, of the MATS capacity resulting from the pro- 
visions of paragraph 1 above.” 

It is anticipated this will be a phased turnover of traffic dependent upon ap- 
propriate legislation and the carriers’ willingness and ability to participate in 
the wartime airlift task. 

The DOD policy will ultimately result in a reduced utilization-hard core 
MATS fleet, stressing high incommission rates, maximum immediate airframe 
availability, and optimum readiness posture. 





1 Airlift requirements which must move in military aircraft, manned and operated by 
military crews because of special military considerations, security, or because of limiting 
physical characteristics such as size or dangerous properties. Included in this category 
are special military deployments involving nuclear retaliatory forces, the SAC poststrike 
recovery mission, tactical deployment, movement of missiles, special munitions, etc. 
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“4. That as commercial carriers make available modern, economical long. 
range cargo aircraft and as further orientation of MATS to the hard core fune. 
tion is effected, increased use should be made of the services of such commercig] 
carriers.” 

We realize that through increased reliance on the most modern commercial] 
cargo airplanes currently flying, we can assist the civil carriers in the develop. 
ment and procurement of improved turbine powered cargo types. The Air 
Force considers this an interim measure to assist in achieving the ultimate 
modern cargo aircraft. 

“5. That, with respect to services overseas and to foreign countries, commer- 
cial augmentation airlift procurement policies and practices be better adapted 
to the long-range Department of Defense requirements, so as to encourage and 
assist in sound economic growth, development, and maintenance of an increased 
air cargo capability; that there be explored the feasibility of: 

“(1) Expanding the povisions of paragraph 3 above to apply to other MATS 
operations in addition to routine channel traffic. 

(2) (a) Procuring commercial cargo airlift only from air carriers, as defined 
in section 101(3) of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, and increasing the amount 
of such airlift obtained at tariff rates filed with the CAB as distinguished from 
airlift obtained through the practice of advertising for bids; 

“(b) Requiring that all cargo carried by commercial carriers be so moved; 

“(3) Entering into longer term contracts for MATS traffic; and 

“(4) Giving preference in the movement of MATS traffic to those commercial 
carriers— 

“(a) Who are effectively committed to the Civil Reserve Air Fleet (CRAF) 
program ; 
“(b) Whose facilities and equipment are most advantageous to the emer- 
gency needs of the Department of Defense; or 
“(c) Who are demonstrating a willingness and ability to acquire uncom- 
promised cargo aircraft ; 
and that legislation be sought if necessary to permit accomplishment of any of 
the foregoing considered desirable.” 

With respect to subparagraph (1) of the recommendation No. 5, the Air Force 
cannot agree to the transfer to civil carriers of any of those hard core missions 
as previously defined which must be performed with military aircraft, manned 
by military crews. 

“6. That since the development of long-range, economical turbine-powered 
cargo aircraft is essential to MATS modernization and to long-range evolution 
of a modern civil cargo fleet, suitable arrangements should be made for Defense 
and industry participation in the cost of such development.” 

As I have previously mentioned, it is certainly in the national interests that 
an economical turbine-powered cargo aircraft be jointly developed, which would 
provide the technological breakthrough in commercial airfreight, and also meet 
minimum military requirements. 

“7, That purchase loan guarantee legislation, if proposed, contain provisions 
to insure the immediate availability of cargo aircraft covered thereby to meet 
military and mobilization requirements. 

“8. That consideration be given to equipping certain Air Force Reserve and 
Air National Guard units with transport aircraft that might be available from 
MATS excesses as augmentation forces for MATS in time of emergency.” 

Certain Air National Guard units have already been selected to receive C-—97’s 
being retired from MATS. These aircraft will operate in peacetime as a low 
utilization backup force to the MATS fleet, and would be available if circum- 
stances should require it to participate in channel traffic operations to a limited 
degree. Not only will our total national airlift availability in wartime be in- 
creased under this policy, but additional military aircraft will be available to 
meet wartime requirements. 

“9 That the role of CRAF be reexamined with the objective of insuring op- 
timum effectiveness and responsiveness of commercial airlift services to the 
Department of Defense under all conditions.” 

With the airline industry operating in peacetime in approximately the same 
manner it would be used in emergency, less disruption will occur to the airline 
industry in emergencies. We are studying the current CRAF arrangements and 
foresee that existing concepts of CRAF may be modified. 

Because many specific areas of the new policy are still under study, the finan- 
cial, statistical, and other operational data relating to MATS are essentially 
unchanged from that originally submitted in the President’s fiscal year 1961 
budget. 
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IMPLEMENTATION OF THE NEW AIRLIFT POLICY 


The Air Force intends to commence implementation of the new policy as soon 
as practicable. Let me make it clear from the outset, however, that MATS will 
at all times continue to fly routine channel traffic to the extent required to 
remain alert for its hard core wartime mission and that part of the wartime 
requirement beyond civil capability and commitment. Above this minimum 
which may change from time to time as the war mission of MATS is revised 
commercial augmentation will be procured on a phased orderly basis which may 
require several years to complete. This is because of the time involved in de- 
velopment of new cargo aircraft. This reorientation, of course, is subject to 
obtaining the required legislation and to the civil carriers procuring such modern 
equipment and agreeing to the conditions we have mentioned. 

Commensurate with the above, we will procure increasing amounts of com- 
mercial cargo service on a phased basis, and would hope that in the not too dis- 
tant future we would move a much larger portion of our cargo and passen- 
gers Via those carriers upon which we will be placing primary reliance for the 
wartime mission. 

We will turn over traffic to these civil carriers assuming that wartime respon- 
siveness can be guaranteed, in an orderly manner and trust that within the next 
few years they will have absorbed the preponderance of civil eligible cargo. 
At that time MATS would be engaged in channel traffic operation only to the 
degree required to maintain readiness for the hard core mission. This will 
permit primary emphasis on the special mission, nonscheduled transport role; 
hauling militarily essential and other special cargo; engaging in maneuvers and 
joint exercises; maintaining an ever-ready alert force; and providing regular 
logistic service to remote areas where commercial service is not economically or 
operationally feasible. 

In order to have the wartime assurances we need—expansion, flexibility, reli- 
ability, and assurances of fair and predictable rates in emergencies as well as 
in periods of normal traffic, we must insure that suitable legislation is provided 
and that our procurement of commercial airlift will serve these ends. With the 
cooperation of other Government agencies, we hope to develop practices that 
will stimulate the modernization and expansion of the commercial air cargo 
industry, protect our international competitive position, and enhance our na- 
tional economic and military posture. 

Mr. Chairman, this completes my statement. I will be pleased to answer any 
questions this committee may have. 





GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Gartock. General Tunner, I believe, has a short presentation 
and has a two and a half hour presentation. What is the committee’s 
desire 

Senator CHavez. Senator Monroney, do you want to listen to the 
long presentation ? 

Senator Monroney. I probably have listened to most of it. 

Senator Cuavez. The long statement may be submitted for the 
record. 

Senator SattonsTa.u. I respectfully bring up the question as to 
whether we should not refer to that, keep it in the records of the 
committee, rather than put that whole thing in the record. 

Senator Cuavez. That is what I had in mind. It will be placed in 
the committee’s files. 

We are ready for you, General Tunner. 

General Tunner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a very real 
pleasure for the Military Air Transport Service, or MATS, as we are 
more often called, to have this opportunity to appear before your 
committee. 
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MAJOR POINTS OF EMPHASIS 


Briefly, the major points we wish to emphasize and make clear, are: 

1. Why do we havea MATS? 

2. What determines the size of the military airlift force ? 

3. How should this force be utilized and at what flying rate to 
assure its capability to carry out its war job? 

4. How do we use military and civil airlift to carry out our assigned 
mission ? 

5. What are the limitations facing MATS in its efforts to carry 
out the vital airlift requirements of the Nation in the event of war or 
the threat of war? 

SERVICE OF MATS 


The Military Air Transport Service has been in being for over 11 
years as a major command of the U.S, Air Force. Its predecessor, the 
Air Transport Command, was in operation for 7 years.. Throughout 
these years we have all observed the ever-shifting complexities of the 
cold war from the blockade of Berlin to the more recent disturbances 
in Lebanon and Taiwan. 

These disturbances, at least to those of us in military airlift opera- 
tions, have revealed how the timely use of military strategic airlift has 
helped to keep these sparks of high tension from flaring into a major 
war. 

MISSION OF MATS 


Let’s now turn to the MATS mission, which boiled down to its sim- 
plest terms, may be stated as follows: 

The Military Air Transport Service will maintain, in being, the Military Air 
Transport Forces, service forces, en route bases, and air routes to meet the 
approved wartime requirements of the Department of Defense as established by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Further, MATS will train to maintain this state of 
readiness and while training, MATS will airlift cargo, personnel, patients, and 
mail according to Department of Defense directives. 

Note particularly in this statement of the MATS mission that the 
various components of MATS must be “forces in being” as an indis- 
pensable prerequisite to meeting the approved wartime requirements 
as laid down by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

In training and maintaining our forces for the big job of general 
war, we also maintain a state of readiness to support the possible lim- 
ited or “brush fire” wars such as occurred in Korea, and more recently 
in Lebanon and Taiwan. 

At this point, we want to emphasize that the reason for having 4 
MATS in our Nation’s military structure is to be able to assure the 
execution of the airlift requirements outlined by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff plan for general war. 

We must also be ready to meet the airlift requirements of possible 
limited or “brush fire” wars. 

Now, discussing general war, the plan for fiscal year 1960 calls 
for MATS to generate many millions of ton-miles of outbound and 
inbound airlift in the first 20 days of war. These are the reasons why 


we havea MATS. 
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JCS APPROVED WARTIME REQUIREMENTS 


During this element of my presentation, I will discuss: 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff approved wartime airlift require- 
ments; 

How these requirements were determined; and 

How we propose to satisfy them. 

Wartime airlift requirements are developed by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. Annually they call upon the commanders of the unified and 
specified commands, as well as the commanders of the services, to 
submit their wartime requirements for air transportation. These are 
then evaluated by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and airlift designated 
for three different situations. 

The first assumes 6 months of mobilization followed by 60 days of 
general war; 

The second assumes 6 months of general war without benefit of 
warning or prior mobilization ; and 

The third makes provision for a possible limited or “brush-fire” 
war. 

The wartime airlift requirements which we will discuss here today 
deal only with the second condition—no warning. They are the air- 
lift requirements for 60 days of general war without benefit of prior 
mobilization. Obviously, this is the condition we would probably 
face in a nuclear war. 


WARTIME AIRLIFT REQUIREMENTS 


The general wartime airlift requirements are represented in mil- 
lions of ton-miles per day. These requirements have been broken out 
into given time periods: D to D-5; D-6 to D-10; D-11 to D-20. 

In other words, the Joint Chiefs of Staff have designated specific 
time periods in which specified amounts of cargo and personnel must 
be airlifted. 

The requirements are variable. Although the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
requirements extend over 60 days, we have selected the first 20 days 
because these are the most critical days. 

Approximately one-quarter of the overall requirement is for passen- 
ger airlift. The greatest demand by far is for the movement of muni- 
tions and other military cargo. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff have placed this total airlift in two cate- 
gories : 

TWO CATEGORIES OF AIRLIFT 


The first category is referred to as “critical” airlift. This is air- 
lift that is required to support the nuclear retaliatory actions and 
other selected missions for all services. 

The nature and timing of this requirement dictates that it be pro- 
vided with military airlift. The priority accorded the retaliatory ac- 
tions of all services in a general war, as set forth in joint plans, dic- 
tates a requirement for constant readiness and is dependent for suc- 
cess on clocklike precision, timed in minutes. 

This element of the strategic air transport support can be provided 
only by military forces fully equipped and manned and realistically 
and continuously trained. 
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The second element of the airlift is comprised of other deployments 
and logistic buildup. This airlift may be carried by MATS military 
or other augmentation forces under the control of MATS. 

Currently these include the U.S. civil carriers and later could in- 
clude the Air National Guard and the Air Reserve. 


CRITICAL AIRLIFT 


The largest portion of the critical airlift is provided in support of 
the nuclear strike forces of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, 

Those airlift requirements appearing in the critical area are specif- 
ically identified. We know the unit designation, the number of pas- 
sengers, tons of cargo, where and when it is to be onloaded, and where 
it is to be delivered. 

The remaining requirements have not been so identified. 

This, then, limits the amount of detailed planning that we can do 
for this element of our airlift requirement. 

I should like now to take a few minutes to break out this critical 
requirement. We will see why it is critical and what we must carry 
to satisfy this requirement. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff set aside a portion of the total airlift 
capability for the critical requirements necessary for the positioning 
of aircraft and augmentation personnel along our air routes. This 
airlift is necessary to support the greatly accelerated flow of all types 
of air traffic over the MATS routes during the first critical days of a 
general war. 

SAC WARTIME REQUIREMENTS 


Strategic Air Command support in the critical area is provided 
in four phases: 

Phase 1 requires that a certain number of MATS strategic transport 
depart the Strategic Air Command onload bases within 10 hours sub- 
sequent to execution of the plan. 

Because of this critical time factor, MATS is required to maintain 
aircraft on standby alert at all times. These aircraft are in commis- 
sion, serviced, and immediately responsive. Crews for these aircraft 
are also on a 24-hour standby alert. 

During phase 2 we must dispatch additional trips from the Stra- 
tegic Air Command on load bases prior to E plus 27 hours, E being 
execution hour. 

During phase 3 we must dispatch more trips from the Strategic Air 
Command on load station prior to E plus 30 hours, and during phase 4 
we continue our support with additional trips which must depart from 
the Strategic Air Chetan onload stations prior to E plus 40 hours. 

During the fourth and fifth days we must also operate a number 
of resupply trips. These provide support for the Strategic Air Com- 
mand units located overseas. 

From the Joint Chiefs of Staff plan we know the exact. number of 
trips we must dispatch in support of Strategic Air Command within 
the first critical days subsequent to execution of the general war plan. 
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TAC WARTIME REQUIREMENTS 


We will next examine the airlift provided in support of Tactical 
Air Command. Most of the Tactical Air Command forces deployed 
are committed to the European area to satisfy our NATO commit- 
ments with relatively smaller force increments committed in the Pa- 
cific area. 

In order to support the deployment of Tactical Air Command, 
MATS will be required to operate a large number of trips through D 
plus 20 days. 

We have just recently been informed that effective July 1, 1960, the 
Tactical Air Command requirements are being increased. 


ARMY-NAVY AND OTHER REQUIREMENTS 


Next we have the airlift requirements which must be met to satisfy 
Army and Navy nuclear and other war operations. 

These will be provided during the first 5 days of general war. 
We now understand that in the very near future the Army will re- 
quest Joint Chiefs of Staff approval for a substantial increase in their 
critical airlift requirements that must be moved during the first 5 
days of general war. 

As stated previously, these critical requirements must be met with 
military aircraft. 

In addition, there are a few special requirements which must also 
be met by MATS military aircraft. They are what we refer to as 
“outsize” requirements. “Outsize cargo” is composed of missiles and 
other heavy and bulky material. 

This, then, represents the total requirement which can be satisfied 
only with military aircraft. This is the hard-core airlift mission as- 
signed to MATS by the joint Chiefs of Staff. 

According to present. plans, none of this hard-core airlift can be met 
with augmentation airlift, that i is, civilian airlift. 

After. going through the process that I have just covered, we can 
determine the number of airframes required to do our war job. 

The wartime requirements necessitate a great surge from our peace- 
time war readiness training platform to satisfy the sustained airlift 
requirements of the first 20 days. We estimate that with our present 
resources operating at maximum capacity we can reasonably expect 
to achieve and maintain the required productivity, providing our 
peacetime flying activity rate remains adequate. 


EMPLOYMENT OF CIVIL AIRCRAFT 


To assist in meeting wartime airlift requirements, selected civil air 
carriers have been organized into a civil reserve air fleet. This pro- 
gram was developed during the late forties and approved in 1952. 
Under this plan, aircraft are allocated from the airline industry to 
the Department of Defense to be applied against our general war- 
time airlift requirements. 

This plan envisages the early employment of civil airlift resources 
in direct support of military operations in time of war. 
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Senator Cuavez. General, when you refer to civil airlift, you mean 
private companies ? 

General 'TuNNER. Yes, sir. 

The civil reserve air fleet plan is a civil contract operation. All 
elements of the program are covered by contractual arrangements be- 
tween the Air Force and civil carriers. However, not all carriers have 
signed standby contracts. 

Not all the aircraft allocated under the provisions of this contractual 
arrangement engage regularly in international operations. They, 
therefore, require certain modific ations in order to be capable of over- 
ocean operations. This requires that these aircraft be reconfigured in 
time of peace to permit their utilization by the military 48 hours after 
notification. 

Even aircraft operating regularly over international routes today 
need some modification to provide for communications security 
equipment. 

Over the years the U.S. Air Force has sponsored these modifica- 
tions and has prepositioned spare parts and communications equip- 
ment to support the initial CRAF operation. 


EXPENDITURES FOR CIVIL RESERVE AIR FLEET 


The total expenditure for CRAF over the past 8 years has been 
over $33 million. Aircraft modification has cost $5 million. Com- 
munications and other equipment have cost $9.6 million. Procure- 
ment and storage of spare parts for the civil aircraft have cost almost 
$18 million. Administr: ative assistance from the airlines has cost $1.2 
million. 

At the present time, we have 22 carriers participating in the CRAF 
program. Three of these carriers will operate in both the Pacific and 
Atlantic areas. 

CRAF will make available to the military 116 cargo aircraft, and 
116 passenger aircraft. By and large, their cargo capability is lim- 
ited and outmoded. 

You will note that DC-4’s are still in the program. The remain- 
ing equipment is comprised of modified DC-6’s and Lockheed Con- 
stellations. 

There is not a single aircraft in the present fleet which was designed 
specifically for cargo operations. We expect some improvement in 
this area in the near future. Three of the airlines _participating in 
the CRAF tine have ordered approximately 17 Canadian CL- 
44’s—a swing-tail aircraft designed for the airfreight job. 

In contrast to the limited and outmoded cargo “capability of the 
CRAF, the planned passenger c capability is more than satisfactory. 
As of this time, 75 percent of the passenger airlift is provided in 
modern jet aircraft. 

By July 1, 1960, all of the planned passenger capability will be sat- 


isfied by jets. 
DEFICITS IN CARGO AIRLIFT 


There is some deficit during the 20-day period. This deficit is in the 
cargo area. All passenger requirements can be met. 

It is interesting to note that this cargo deficit exists despite the fact 
that all of the combined MATS and commercial four-engine cargo 
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capability has been applied. We leave prac tically no four-engine com- 
mercial cargo aircraft to support our economy or the Department of 
Defense in the U nited States. 

MATS carries only a small percent of the total passengers and all 
of this airlift is in the critical category. In regard to cargo, MATS 
carries the bulk of the cargo, whereas the civil capability represents a 

substantially smaller portion. 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD AIRLIFT ROLE 


Action was taken recently to equip selected Air National Guard 
units with strategic transports and to assign them to a strategic air- 
lift role. Although it will be some time before these units are fully 
operational, they will have some capability by next July. 

There are several signific ant points: Fi rst, and as was previously 
mentioned, the requirement in the first few days i is essentially an air- 
frame requirement. During this compressed period of time, we must 
dispatch a large portion of | our airlift force. We must also have in 
our inventory : additional aircraft to meet sustained airlift requirements 
during the ensuing period. 

Second i is the surge which we must effect in our activity rate for the 
first few days and “that which must be maintained thereafter. We 
estimate that we can effect this surge during the initial days and sus- 
tain the accelerated activity rate thereafter , only if we maintain the 
current minimum pe: icetime base. 

There is a very definite relationship between this activity rate and 
that which we must maintain during general war. 

In regard to civil augmentation, the current system of contract air- 
lift in war needs major adjustment. Our concepts of modern war 
have changed with the changing technology of war. 

During ‘World War I, the combat zone was pretty well confined to 
the trenches. During World War II the area was expanded. This 
resulted from increased mobility on the ground, in the air, and at sea. 

The primary factor influencing this expansion w as the expanded 
range of aircraft. Considering the range of present aircraft and mis- 
siles, it would be difficult to define the bounds of a combat zone in any 
future war, except, no doubt, it would be considerably greater. 


REQUIRED LEGISLATION 


Consequently, the continued reliance on civil augmentation must be 
backed by positive legislation which guarantees the responsiveness of 
this capability to military control and equivalent diseipline—what I 
mean is discipline equal to that exercised over the military—and which 
also guarantees the civilian airline crews and other personnel some 
measure of protection. 

Without these legislative guarantees, we are forced to confine our 
planning for emergency employment of civil contract carriers to the 
maximum extent possible to relatively safe or quiet zones of operation. 

We have also identified the new role which has been assigned to 
the Air National Guard. We believe the assignment to the National 
Guard of the C-97 strategic transports coming out of the active in- 
ventory was a noteworthy step. This action places some of the aug- 
mentation airlift under positive military control and discipline. 
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In the future, we can bolster our military augmentation by reor- 
ganizing air units of the Guard or Reserve and by assigning them 
transport aircraft as they phase out of the active Air Force inventory, 

To this point we have discussed our Nation’s wartime airlift re- 
quirements. We have seen what must be carried by the military and 
what may be carried by our augmentation forces. 

We have applied the resources of MATS, CRAF, and the Air Na- 
tional Guard, and found that some deficit still exists during the first 
20 days of general war. 

Another point of concern is the reliance which we place upon the 
use of island bases in the Pacific and the Atlantic. 

With the exception of the C—133’s, the operational capability of the 
outmoded force which we presently have dictates that we utilize these 
bases as en route refueling stops. 

MATS should be equipped with a long-range force, one capable 
of flying from the United States to oversea destinations nonstop. 

In conclusion, I would like to emphasize just a few points: 

First, we know that we have a tough wartime job and we are con- 
vinced that to do the war mission assigned to MATS, we must have a 
trained military force in being, immediately responsive to the dictates 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

This force, to be ready, must do a great deal of training in peace- 
time. We are convinced that this war readiness training rate requires 
a minmum of 5 hours per day per aircraft for the bulk of the MATS 
force, based on the magnitude of our present wartime task. 

Since this training generates a valuable byproduct—airlift—we be- 
lieve that it is sound and prudent to use this airlift to satisfy some 
of the peacetime requirements of the Department of Defense. Be- 
cause we fly only at the minimum rate necessary to maintain our war 
readiness, we need substantial commercial] airlift in peacetime to sup- 
plement the military airlift. 


BIDS UNITED STATES COMMON CARRIAGE 


Our experience indicates that use of bids versus common carriage 
gives us vastly better rates. 

For example, last October when we procured our major fixed price 
commercial augmentation, it cost $39.5 million. At the cheapest 
common carriage rates at that time, it would have cost $136 million. 

We recognize that some improvement in current procurement prac- 
tices and contract specifications would help to support our objective 
to modernize the national airlift capability. 

For instance, we can require nonstop passenger flights across the 
Atlantic and one-stop flights across the Pacific. This would encour- 
age airline companies with modern jet aircraft to bid on MATS aug- 
mentation requirements. 

Some companies are now procuring new cargo aircraft. Addi- 
tional companies might be encouraged to procure new aircraft if our 
specifications required straight-in loading, nonstop operation, and 
we had the option to negotiate an extension of our present 1-year 
contracts to 3 or more years. ' 

In regard to airlift augmentation, I believe the assignment of a 
strategic airlift mission to the Air National Guard was a most nofe- 


worthy step. 
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DEPENDENCE ON CIVIL CARRIERS 


With reference to the U.S. civil carriers, as I previously stated, we 
presently depend heavily on them. Continued dependence on civil 
capabilities cannot be tied to a civil contract; it must be backed by 
legislation which will guarantee responsiveness of this capability to 
military control and discipline equivalent to that required of the mili- 
tary, and which will also offer the civilian airline crews and personnel 
some measure of protection. 

I want to say very emphatically that I am definitely in favor of a 
strong airline industry in this country. We in the military need the 
civil airlines in peace to augment MATS; and, further, we think a 
strong airline industry in the United States is of vital importance, not 
only for the economy, but also for the safety of this country in war. 

However, there are certain jobs that the military must do and there 
are other jobs which the civil airlines can perform. 


MODERNIZATION OF FLEET 


Finally, our continued ability to satisfy the military airlift require- 
ments of the Nation is directly keyed to a program of modernization 
of the military and civil cargo fleets. We must replace the aircraft 
in the MATS airlift force as quickly as possible. They are rapidly 
approaching obsolescence and, indeed, may not be able to do the job 
for which they are committed. 

In summary : 

1. For the present, MATS must fly a minimum of 5 hours for the 
bulk of the MATS force. 

2. From our experience, the economical benefits of some form of 
open bidding are so great that the relative merit of this competitive 
bidding versus negotiated arrangements should be carefully con- 
sidered. 

3. We should follow the policy of economical use of airlift gen- 
erated by our training for war—these are minimum hours, and they 
should be used to carry the Department of Defense traffic. 

4, Continued reliance on civil augmentation must be backed by 
positive legislation which guarantees responsiveness to military con- 
trol and equivalent discipline. 

Otherwise, the civil contractors must be confined to the safest or 
most quiet zones. 

The guard and the Reserves should be equipped with transport air- 
craft as they phase out of the active inventory. 

5. MATS must be modernized. 

This completes my formal] statement, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Saltonstall, do you have any questions ? 

Senator Sarronstau. I would just like to ask very few questions, 
General. 

REQUIRED LEGISLATION 


Now, turn back to page 11 of your statement at the top of the page. 
You say: 


Consequently, the continued reliance on civil augmentation must be backed by 
positive legislation guaranteeing the responsiveness of this capability to military 
control and equivalent discipline and which also guarantees the civilian airline 
crews and personnel some measure of protection. 
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Without the legislative guarantees, we are forced to confine our planning for 
emergency employment of civilian contract carriers to the maximum extent pos- 
sible to relative safe or quiet zones of operation. 

Have you submitted any request for legislation ? 

General Tunner. I don’t think any has been submitted as yet, sir, 

Senator SatronsTaLy. Why should it not be submitted ? 

Mr. Gartock. This is part of the problem that the President di- 
rected us to study. This part of the problem is under study and we 
expect to come up with a reply according to his direction in the next 
60 to 90 days. 

Senator Satronstatu. During the present session of Congress ? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir. We will finish our recommendations be- 
fore the end of this session of Congress, 

Senator Sanronstatut. We have this problem every year. It seems 
to me it is very important. If you are needing leoiciatiens to make 
this civilian cooperation with MATS efficient and you need legisla- 
tion, then you ought to ask for it promptly. 

Mr. Gartock. I agree with you, sir, and we are working at it. I 
will do what I can to expedite it. 


AMOUNT CONTRACTED OUT TO COMMERCIAL LINES 


Senator Sattronstautu. Now, the second question that I would like 
to ask is this: 

Last year didn’t we say not more than $85 million should be con- 
tracted out to commercial airlines? Am I correct ? 

General Frrepman. No, sir; “not less than.” 

In other words, of the amounts appropriated last year, $85 million 
would be used for the purchase of commercial augmentation or other- 
wise not used for any other purpose. 

Senator Sarronsratt. Then, General Friedman, MATS had out of 
the industrial fund in 1959, $274.3 million, $290.2 million i in 1960, and 
in 1961 it is estimated at $285.9 million. Those are the figures you 
gave me. Those are correct, are they ? 

General FriepMan. Those are the expenses; yes, sir. 

Senator Satronstratn. Now, out of that, $85 million out of $290 
million, that is about 30 percent, had to be spent on commercial car- 
riers; is that correct ? 

General Frrepman. That is right, sir, or the funds would revert to 
the Treasury. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That means that that money was not spent 
for building new carriers, building new planes or anything like that, 
but was purely on contract. servic es, moving freight or passengers? 

General FrmepMan. That is correct, sir. 


DEVELOPMENT OF NEW PLANE TYPES 


Senator Satronstatu. Now, is there any money spent by MATS 
or by the Air Force for the dev elopment of new planes out of this 
type of the MATS money ? 

General FrrepMan. No, sir. That would not come under the indus- 
trial fund operation. 

As the Senator knows from our previous discussions, the Air Force 
does now have an amount in our aircraft procurement request to the 
Congress for MATS modernization. 
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CONDITION OF AIRCRAFT 


Senator SavronstaLu. Also, you say in your statement, General 
Tunner, that the civilian planes are deteriorated in capability and 
are outmoded; is that correct ? 

General TuNNeER. I said military planes; yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I cannot quite hear you ? 

General Tunner. ‘The military planes are generally becoming obso- 
lescent. 

Senator SattonsTau. Now, is it the military planes or the planes 
that you hire from the carriers? 1 read your statement to mean the 
latter. 

General Tunner. It is both, sir. The commercial planes that we 
are using for cargo are usually an adaptation of passenger planes. 

As a matter of fact, all of the cargo planes that we hire from the 
civilian industry are adaptations of the passenger planes. 

Senator Satronsraty. What you are saying to this committee is 
that to carry out the Joint Chiefs of Staff plans for the first 20 days, 
you do not have today quite the capacity to do it. 

General Tunner. That is correct. We don’t have quite the ca- 
pacity, counting all our resources, civilian, military, and guard. 


AUGMENTATION OF CAPACITY 


Senator Satronsra.ut. How, in your opinion, should that be aug- 
mented? Should it be augmented by stipulation of further con- 
tracts with commercial carriers, or should it be augmented by a big- 
ger buildup of the MATS fleet, or both ? 

General Tunner. I would say that unless we can get the desired 
legislation, I, as a commander, am interested in having people who 
are completely and absolutely responsive to me—will do what they 
are told when they are told; and how they are told; and people who 
are trained to respond under combat conditions. 

So, obviously, I would prefer this gap to be filled by military air- 
craft. 

REQUIRED LEGISLATION 


Senator Satronstatu. Now, you refer again to what I referred to 
in my question to Mr. Garloc Kk about legislation. 

You say without needed legislation or words to that effect. Again, 
that type of legislation is needed to give you more control over com- 
mercial carriers ? 

General Tunner. Yes, sir; I think the legislation which we need 
is legislation which will insure that not only the crews, but the main- 
tenance personnel and even the. management will respond in time of 
emergency and that management will provide us with the aircraft, 
the maintenance people to maintain the aircraft, and the crews to fly 
the aircraft when we want them. 

Obviously there is no question in my mind of relative loyalty of the 
military and civilian people. 

It is a matter of training and the fact that the military have what 
used to be called the Articles of War; now it is the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice. 

51184 
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STATEMENT OF Mr. LYLE GARLOCK 


Mr. Gartock. Mr. Taylor’s statement which we placed in the rec- 
ord, starting at the bottom of page 2 and at the top of page 3, deals 
with that. 


The Air Force considers that certain legislation is mandatory with respect 
to the President’s power to take possession and assume control of transporta- 
tion systems. Although adequate legislation presently exists to enable the 
President to control transportation systems in time of war, we do not believe 
that any permanent reduction in MATS wartime capability or the peacetime 
operating rate so necessary to the assurance of that capability should be made 
until, and unless, this legislation is amended to enable the President to take 
possession and assume control of all or part of the air transportation system in 
time of “national emergency” as well as in time of war. 

The Air Force considers that “national emergency” includes any period of 
crisis which necessitates the movement of military airlift requirements in the 
national interest. The periods of crisis include general war, limited war, or 
period of heightened tension (hereafter referred to as “emergencies’’). 

In short, the Air Force must be assured of continued operation of the air 
transportation industry and their people under all conditions. 

Senator SarronsraLu. Your legislation, then, would make it pos- 
sible for the President to take over any commerc ial airline? 

r . 

Mr. Gartock. For example, in the Taiwan and Formosa situations 
I believe that would come under what we would call an emergency 
situation and we needed extra airlift for a situation of that kind, we 
would have the capability of getting it. 

al C . . 

Senator Satronstatu. May I ask one more question, Mr. Chairman, 
because I know that Senator Monroney is very interested in this 
subject. 

BID VERSUS COMMON CARRIAGE 


At the present time you say on the contracts you make—I want to 
get it right— 

Our experience indicates that use of bids versus common carriage gives us 
vastly better rates. 

That is at the bottom of page 12 of your statement. 

1 am not quite clear as to ‘what you exactly mean by that. Do you 
go out and get bids between two or three different carriers? 

General Tunner. Yes, sir. The way we usually handle our acquisi- 
tion of commercial airlift is to go out on a bidder’s list which includes 
some 94 potential bidders. Ninety- -four companies have indicated that 
they want to be on this list. 

We go out to these people for bids and many of them bid. Usually 
any where from 20 to 40 will bid. We take the lowest bid which is 
offered for that particular job. 

Mr. Gartock. Senator, what we are comparing here is the bid, for 
instance, on the North Atlantic run where a number of companies bid 
as compared to going down and buying a ticket at the counter. 

You must remember that the service that the airlines offer us when 
it picks up our passengers at McGuire and delivers them to an air- 
base overseas, there are large areas where we don’t require the same 
service that an individual passenger requires, so there should be a sub- 
stantial difference. We claim there is. 

Senator SALTonsTALL. What you are saying is that you go out and 
have the Government bid for special rates rather than what the or- 
dinary civilian passenger would have to pay for the same ride? 
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Mr, Gartock. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Not special rates; if there are three carrier com- 
panies in the United States interested in doing the work, they sub- 
mit bids and the one that is the lowest gets the job. 

Mr. Gartock. Every bid specifies the number of trips to be made, 
what they are to carry, where they are to originate and terminate, 
how much to do this job. We get bids on that like any other com- 
petitive bid. 

Senator SAnronsraLyt. The $85 million is used on this? 

Mr. Gartock. That is what the $85 million goes to. 


NEW CARGO AIRCRAFT 


Senator SALTONSTALL. On developing planes how much money, Gen- 
eral Friedman, is put in at the present time by the Air Force to re- 
search and development of new cargo-type carrier planes as opposed 
to fighter planes, strategic bombers, and so forth. 

General Friepnman. We have $50 million in the current appropria- 
tion request before the committee for that purpose, Senator, and the 
total request for aircraft procurement is $2.99 billion. 

Senator Sattronstatu. For aircraft procurement ? 

General FrrepMan. That is right, sir. 

Senator Satronsratu. That includes the procurement of cargo car- 
rier planes? 

General Frrepman. Yes, sir. We, of course, do have in the cargo 
area, but not for strategic lift and assignment to MATS, we have a 
request, I believe, for 25 C-130B aircraft as a follow-on procurement 
which we have been conducting in that airlift aircraft for the past 2 
years. 

But that is not for assignment to MATS, sir. 

Senator Satronstatu. Thank you. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Dworshak ? 

Senator DworsHak. No questions. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Monroney ? 


MODERNIZATION AND REEQUIPMENT OF MATS 


Senator Monroney. General, I certainly agree, and feel that it is 
even more urgent than you have indicated, that we must begin the 
eerenion and reequipment of MATS, particularly in the cargo 

eld. 

I have a few misgivings about how we are going to get the supple- 
mental civil capacity, particularly in the cargo field. 

On page 9 of your statement, the second paragraph you say: 

There is not a single aircraft in the present reserve fleet which was specifically 


designed for cargo operations. We expect some improvement in this area in 
the near future. 


In the next paragraph you say: 

By July 1, 1960, all of the planned passenger capacity will be satisfied by jets. 

This is also in the reserve fleet, 

In the next paragraph you say: 

There will be some deficit during the 20-day period. This deficit is in the 
cargo area. All passenger requirements can be met. It is interesting to note 


that the cargo deficit exists, despite the fact that all the combined MATS and 
commercial four-engine cargo capability has been applied. 
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Now, I accept that and I feel that this is true. Yet I wonder just 
how you expect to secure the aircraft necessary for this cargo lift by 
legislation to take over the airlines. 

If the company does not have the cargo planes and you say in 
your statement they do not have them, and I agree they do not have, 
then what good is lesielotion permitting you to take over what they 
haven’t got ¢ 

General Tunner. Sir, the legislation that we were talking about 
was to insure the responsiveness of the commercial carrier after we 
have his airplanes allocated to us in CRAF. 

Senator Monroney. But you have no modern aircraft specifically 
designed for cargo airlift in your present civilian fleet ? 

General Tunner. That is right. 


LACK OF CIVILIAN PLANES 


Senator Monroney. You have a hope of getting a few Canadian- 
built planes into CRAF. We have to go to Canada to get a modern 
cargo plane today because we have had no American company that 
has had the financing to develop them. I am not as sanguine that 
we will have as many CL-44’s as you say. I wonder if you are going 
to get the cargo planes for this civil reserve which you state you need 
when the policy of MATS continues to minimize the peacetime use of 
civilian cargo capacity. 

Your figures for the fiscal year 1961 show that you are going to place 
less cargo on the civilian lines than you did in 1960. 

You gave 115 million ton-miles of cargo to the civilian lines in 1960, 
and you are dropping down in 1961 to 71 million ton-miles. 

Now, if you do not have things for these companies to carry in peace- 
time, how are the planes going to be there on D-day or in an emergency 
when you need them even if you have legislation ¢ 

General Tunner. We have great hopes that eventually the Guard 
will be able to pick up some of this deficit. Because of the control that 
we have over the Guard and the Reserves, they will be able to, let us 
say, eat into this area of deficit. 


INADEQUACY OF PRESENT POLICIES 


Senator Monronry. But we have just had testimony from General 
Wilson about bis 48 C-97’s that we expect to have in the fleet at the 
close of this year. You say, and I agree, that we need aircraft with a 
3,300- or 3,500-mile range. ‘The Guard will have only 48 planes with 
11,000 pounds useful load at that range. 

This is no way to get a modern airlift. It is no way to get airlift 
to quibble around and say we will be able to pluck planes out of the 
blue sky because we have legislation when there are not any planes 
there. 

General Tunner. I hope I made the point, Senator, that we in 
MATS hope that we can get new cargo airplanes. 

Senator Monroney. I share that hope. 

I am going to do everything humanly possible not to get you $50 
million for reequipment, but a minimum of $100 million at the earliest 
possible time. 

Senator Cuavez. That is what I had been trying to emphasize. If 
they need them why do they not tell us about it? 
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Senator Monroney. This comes back to the budget, Senator, and 
we do not have our military requirement set by the military. We get 
them through the Budget Bureau. 

Senator Cuavez. After all, the one that is going to do the job is 
the military, not the Budget Bureau. The Budget Bureau takes care 
of dollars and cents. 

I would like to find out from the military whether enough money 
is being made available to provide for an adequate airlift. 


NEED FOR GREATER CARGO PLANE PROCUREMENT 


Senator Monroney. I quite agree with you. I would at least double 
the amount requested this year if I had my way, for the procurement 
at the earliest possible time, of one or more of a number of types of 
all-cargo plane which I am informed can be delivered in about a year 
and a half or 2 years, meeting most of the SOR that they have put 
out. But I feel that we must have a military fleet in being plus 
civilian lift in-being with suitable equipment as well as considering 
legislation which is useless unless we have the lift. 

Without some substantial share of the peacetime load, so that these 
people can see a possibility of buying these planes, then I think we 
will sit here, as you well say, with a completely obsolete cargo fleet 
and actually no true cargo aircraft in being in the civil inventory. 

General Tunner. I think that the job of the civilian is to go out 
and get commercial business and, frankly, to stop trying to lean on the 
Department of Defense to get all the business they want to build 
their airplanes. 

I think there is plenty of it if they had the right airplane and they 
could get their prices down. 

Senator DworsHaxk. Will the Senator yield for a question at that 
point ? 

Senator Monroney. Yes, I yield. 

Senator DworsHak. I did not ask any questions because I wanted 
to listen to some who had paid more attention to this program. 


CANADIAN PLANES 


Why are the 17 Canadian planes ordered instead of American 
planes? Were they better models or available at lesser prices ? 

General Tunner. I believe they were the only ones available, four- 
engine types with swing tail. 

Senator DworsHak. You mean there is not a single American man- 
ufacturer who was interested in meeting this potential demand ? 

General Tunner. I think many of them are interested, but I think 
many of them are waiting. 

Senator DworsHak. They are waiting for what? 

General Tunner. They are waiting. 

Senator DworsHak. For what? 

General Tonner. I don’t know. 

Senator DworsHax. The same dollars paid to a Canadian manufac- 
turer could conceivably be paid to an American manufacturer for 
comparable planes, could it not? 

r. Gartock. I think there is more involved than that, Senator. 
This is not Government procurement. This is airline procurement. 
Senator DworsHak. I realize that. 
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Mr. Gartock. Exactly what the arrangements were between the 
Canadian Air Force in the development of this airplane, I am not 
familiar with it. 

In this country most of the airplanes that we have are the result of 
military developments that have paid the bulk of the know-how cost. 
I think if we are going to have a good commercial, a good cargo air- 
plane, no matter who owns it or who runs it, the Government is prob- 
ably going to have to pay the bulk of the development cost. 

We propose with the money that we get in this budget to work with 
FAA and the airline industry to get them to put whatever resources 
they can into this. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT TO SHARE DEVELOPMENT COST 


But I think it is only fair to assume by one method or another most 
of the development cost is going to have to be paid for by the Federal 
Government if the airplane i is developed. 

Senator Monronery. That is partly the case. 

This Canadian plane was developed as an antisubmarine plane, 
With the swing tail it proved to be a very good commercial cargo 
plane. 

Therefore, you get a very high lift at a very low cost per ton-mile. 

The trouble with our development, the C-119, the C-124, C-—130, 
C-133, is that they have all been designed to include everything that 
every general can think up that they “night need in wartime. They 
can land at the South Pole or have an airdrop at 50,000 feet over 
Berlin or land on a beachhead or do a lot of other things that build 
in headwinds so great that no commercial operator in his right mind 
would buy them and use them. 

This is not a criticism of getting planes for specific purposes. What 
General Tunner is saying is that he wants a long-range, modern cargo 
aircraft that would be a workhorse that would meet 95 percent of the 
military requirement and also serve to supplement his fleet with a 
reserve civil fleet of common design and using common parts. 


CANADIAN ASSISTANCE TO MANUFACTURERS 


Secondly, we do not have any American manufacturers building 
them because the Canadian Government is insuring loans for 5 or 10 
years’ payout and the companies that are now buying them are taking 
advantage of terms which our Government has so far refused to give 
to our own plane manufacturers. 

So we find ourselves without any American cargo plane; none is 
being manufactured ; none will be manufactured until the airlines evi- 
dence interest in, or the military begins the procurement of a suitable 
plane with a low cost per ton-mile operation. 

This is what we have been trying to put together to help MATS, 
which needs to be reequipped desperately. 

ao civilian lines need to make a breakthrough on the rate with an 

lane that will have the present cargo rates ‘and still yield a profit 


Pe the airline. 
NEED FOR PROMPT ACTION 


We need to do this thing together. That is why I am hoping that 
we can arrive at some solution this year because if we adjourn and 
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we have a crisis over Berlin and some other local situation at the same 
time, General Lemnitzer has testified before the House committee that 
taking all of the lift, the MATS, all of the lift of all the civilian air- 
lines of the country, you still cannot move two divisions to two sepa- 
rate theaters simultaneously with any equipment to fight with. 

This is how stripped we are of airlift. 

And I am delighted that MATS is coming here to urge funds for 
the beginning of its reequipment program and that the distinguished 
chairman feels that the amount requested is not enough, and I am 
sure other members of the committee feel this same way. 

I would urge that if we expect to get the civilian lines to begin 
buying the equipment, to supplement MATS and you need something 
besides legislation to lean on. 

To buy aircraft you have to see a useful, profitable load to carry in 
that cargo type of aircraft. 

Senator Cuavez. May I interrupt for a moment, Senator Mon- 
roney? Outside of getting the legislation we need something beside 
that also. We have to go beyond the thinking of the Budget Bureau. 
After all, they do not know whether you need $50 million or $100 
million or $200 million or $10 million. That is why we ask you to 
be frank with us and tell us what you actually need to carry out 
your duties. Forget about the Budget Bureau for the moment. 

General Tunner. I will be happy to be very frank as commander 
of MATS. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR NEW AIRCRAFT 


Of course, I am speaking as commander of MATS, who sees this 
job in a narrower way than my superiors do. I am looking at the 
one job and they are looking at the whole complex business. 

I feel that we in MATS need three types of airplanes. We need 
an airplane that will carry the outsize cargo. We have that airplane 
now in production. It is the C—133. 

We are quite satisfied with the number of that particular type. 

Senator Symrineton. What do you mean by outsize cargo? 

General Tunner. We mean big bulky things, such as missiles, tanks, 
and so on. 

Senator Symineron. You are satisfied with the number of those 
that you have on order? 

General Tunner. Yes; the number of that particular type. But 
there are three types that we need, sir. 

The second type is a fast reaction airplane. I cannot try to de- 
scribe without getting into a classified area the job that these fast 
reaction planes might do. 

We need roughly 45 to 48 of these. 

We also need for the remainder of our fleet what we call the work- 
horse to do the day-by-day drudgery, heavy operation at the lowest 
possible cost. 

We feel that the size of our fleet should be made up of these three 
types, approximately 

Senator Symineron. That second airplane again ? 

General Tunner. A fast reaction airplane. 

Senator Symineron. What do you mean by that ? 

General Tunner. I mean an airplane that is similar to something 
that we can get quickly, that is in production. The KC-135 would be 
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— adequate. It is rather inexpensive as compared to other air- 
planes. 

Senator Symrneton. Is there any other besides the KC-135? 

General Tunner. Yes, sir; many others could do the job if they 
would modify them to have the cargo doors, but I don’t think they 
have them modified. 

The KC-135 does have the cargo door. This is the type of airplane 
we need on the alert. It can do that job because we have already 
fitted and measured it and we know exactly what the job is and we 
know exactly where these aircraft will go and what they will do. 

We want an airplane that we can get rather quickly. That one looks 
like one that is logical to get rather quickly. 

Senator Symineron. What isthe third type? 

General Tunner. The third type is the type that we have been dis- 
cussing, it will be the bulk of the fleet. With these 45 and 50 counted, 
we want about 332 airplanes total. 


TOTAL PLANES NEEDED OF EACH TYPE 


Senator Symineron. You want 300 of the third type? 

General Tunner. No, sir; 332 less 50 and less 45. So it would be 237, 

Senator Symrneron. Of the third type? 

General Tunner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. How many planes of the first type, the C-133? 

General Tunner. Fifty. Fifty are on order and they are in pro- 
duction. Wealready have about 30-odd delivered. 

Senator Symrneron. You want KC-135; is that it? 

General Tunner. The KC-135 or some other type that is equipped 
with a large door. 

Senator Symineron. What other type? 

General Tunner. DC-8, 707, or the Convair 600 equipped with a 
big door. 

Senator Symrneton. How many of those do you want? 

General Tunner. We said 45. 

Senator Symineron. Then you subtract that 95 from the 332; is 
that right? 

General Tunner. That is right. 

Senator Symineron. Then you get what you want of the third type? 

General Tonner. That is right. 


CAPACITY OF NEW AIRCRAFT 


Senator Symineton. Now, just for clarification, how much does a 
C-133 carry over a 3,500-mile range? 

General Tunner. I would 

General Brecnarp. Thirty-three hundred mile range, sir, approxi- 
mately 52,000 pounds. 

Senator Symrneton. Over a 3,500-mile range, how much does a 
KC-135 carry ? 

General Brrcwarp. 57,900 pounds. 

Iam giving you 3,300 miles rather than 3,500 miles. 

Senator Monroney. Is that nautical miles or statute ? 

General Brrcnarp. Nautical miles. 

Senator Symrineron. Finally, how much would the third plane 


carry ? 
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General Tunner. The third plane we have asked for is 40,000 
pounds roughly, for 4,000 miles. It will be an easy loader. 

Senator Symineron. How much would it carry over a 3,300-mile 
range? 

General Tunner. It would probably carry 50,000 pounds. 

Senator Symrneron. So it would carry more than either of the other 
two; is that right ? 

General Tunner. No, but it would be about the same as the first one, 
the C-133. 

Senator Symineton. Where does the C-130 fit into this? 

General Tunner. I think it is too short in range, sir, to carry a load 
across the ocean. We want something that will permit us to fly across 
the Atlantic, for example, without stopping at island bases and still 
have an appreciable load. 

Senator Monroney. Would you check your figures again. I think 

ou are wrong on that KC-135 and 57,000 pounds. Your cubage there 
is no bigger than the 707. 

General Brrcuarp. The KC-135 figure is about right. 

Senator Monroney. So what would be your average ? 

Mr. Gartock. You want the average practical load ? 

Senator Monroney. That is right. 

Senator Symineron. Why do you not average your figures out? 

Senator Monronry. We have gone over this for months and — 
in ahother committee. We have looked at the KC-135. We have 
looked at the beefed-up GL-207 Super Hercules. We have been 
briefed on the swing tails, such as the beefed-up super DC-—8’s. 

The load figures that we have seen on some of these aircraft are 
much greater than you are suggesting. It is up to 75,000 pounds on 
the enlarged swing-tail models with turbofans which Boeing, Douglas, 
and others could build. 

Your requirement for an immediate reaction aircraft, I am sure 
you are aware, is satisfied as well in this turbofan bypass engine as it 
is in your KC-135. 

General Tunner. The reason we are interested in the KC-135 or 
airplanes of that type, is that they are available; we should be able 
to get them within a relatively few number of years, 

I think if we get into something that is not even on the drawing 
board yet, it might be 5 years that go by. 

And, further, the job which these 45 airplanes, fast reaction air- 
planes, are to do does not require a great amount of tonnage. 

It is a mixed load of people and tonnage. 

Senator Symineron. What is the amount that a C-—130 can carry 
8,300 miles. 

General Brrcuarp. That is 18,000 pounds. 

Senator Symrncron. Are you sure of that on the C—130? 

General Brrcnarp. This is a 130—-B; it is a new model with range 
extension. The 130—A does not have the capability to carry 18,000 
pounds 3,300 miles. 

We were talking about 57,900 pounds on a KC-135. We are talk- 
ing about cube. We have been talking about cube limitations when 
we talk about all the loads. 

Senator Monroney. You get 57,000 pounds lift at 3,500 miles? 

General Brrcuarp. That is right; yes, sir. This is on a cube of 10 
pounds per cubic foot. Everything is fixed on a cube basis. 
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RUNWAY REQUIREMENTS 


Senator Monrongy. What is your landing length on that? What 
do you need at an airport ? 

General Brrcwarp. For the workhorse aircraft—— 

Senator Monroney. I am talking about your KC-135. 

General Brrcwarp. It is the same thing, 7,000 feet, 6,000 to 7,000 
feet. This is with the turbofan. 

Senator Monroney. Your takeoffs, what are they ? 

General Brronarp. 7,000, the same thing. 

Senator Symrnetron. Why is it that we are building 10,000-foot run- 
ways for jets; if the B—52, the 707, and KC-135 are the same family, 
how can you run that with 3,000 feet less or 4,000? 

You say six to seven thousand. 

General Brrcowarp. We are talking now about the development of 
the J-57 engine with the turbofan addition to it. All other aircraft 
are equipped with the J—57 but without the turbofan. Therefore, 
they require a greater length of runway. 

For instance, our C—137 that the President rides in requires 9,500 
feet at takeoff, depending on the altitude and temperature conditions. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR KC—-135 


Senator Symineron. Are you justifying KC-135 on the basis of air- 
planes that are in development ? 

General Brrcnarp. That is in development? 

We are justifying the performance on the basis of an engine that 
is in development but which has not been produced—the J—57 with 
the turbofan. 

Senator Symrneton. What commercial airplane has the J—-57 and 
the turbofan now? 

General Brrcnarp. There is none at the moment, but the airlines are 

lanning to have them as soon as they come out. This engine also is 
ing put on the B-52 as soon as it is available. 

Mr. Garwock. It is the engine that goes on the H model. We don’t 
have that in the inventory yet. It is an airplane that is still to be 
delivered. It is far enough down the line that we are sure it is going 
to be delivered, but it is not there yet. 


PURPOSE OF FAST REACTION AIRCRAFT 


Senator Monroney. What do you plan to use these 45 or 48 for in 
peacetime ? 

General Tunner. They will do the job which requires very, very 
quick reaction. These aircraft would normally be on alert status. 

Senator Monroney. Will they be on MATS bases or SAC bases? 

General TunNeErR. They will be on MATS bases. 

Senator Monronry. Why put them on MATS bases? You have 
to reassemble them either from the west coast or Dover, Del., or South 
Carolina someplace. 

It seems to me you are going to lose some valuable time if that 
is what they are for and if they are on 24-hour alert. 

General TunneEr. Sir, we get very close to classified areas in answer- 
ing your question, but we have considered this problem. Obviously 
there are other uses for these aircraft as soon as they return from 
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their first missions. They do meet the requirements as laid 
down ———— in the positions where they are located. 

Senator Monroney. It is the same plane fundamentally that SAC 
uses in great numbers as their tankers, so they know the maintenance 
and service problems on that aircraft! 

General ‘TunNeER. Yes. 

Senator Monroney. So if you want a real fast reaction you cer- 
tainly would save some time, say, 5 hours, if they were right at the 
end of the runway along with SAC planes, would you not? 

They have to pick up a load if they are going to go, do they not? 
They have to fly to the SAC base and pick up SAC personnel and 
parts and supplies and equipment; is that correct ? 

General TunNneEr. That is correct. 

Senator DworsHak. Will you yield for a question ? 

Senator Monroney. Yes, sir. 


FUNDS FOR NEW AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


Senator Dworsuak. General, do you have any money in this budget 
either under procurement for developing a modern aircraft, cargo 
aircraft 

General Tunner. The Air Force has requested $50 million. 

Senator DworsHax. Specifically earmarked for MATS? 

General Tunner. I believe it is, sir. 

General Frrepman. Yes, sir; it is. It is designated for MATS. 

Senator DworsHak. When will you testify on that ? 

General FrrepMan. We will be over with our procurement appro- 
priations, sir, immediately following the Navy, and I would assume 
it would be during the period of next week, or certainly very shortly 
following. 

Senator Dworsuak. You had a comparable request last year, did 
you not? 

General FrrepMan. We had a request for about $54 or $55 million 
for 10 C—jets. There, however, we had a specific aircraft in mind. 

Senator DworsHax. What happened to that request / 

General FrrepMANn. That was disallowed by the Congress, sir. 

Senator Dworsnak. Is that because you did not make an effective 
presentation on the need of it? 

General Frrepman. I think the Congress has been quite favorable 
to our requests and perhaps we didn’t do as good a job as we might 
have in convincing the Congress that we had the need. 

Senator Dworsnuak. I did not intend that question to be facetious. 
I was making a mental reaction that if the Air Force and the Defense 
Department and the Congress were in complete agreement that this 
was an essential need, then why was it not consummated ? 

General FrrepMan. My response, I believe, sir, was that perhaps 
we did not doa proper job of justifying. 


PROPOSAL TO DEVELOP TURBOPROP MOTOR 


Senator Monroney. To keep the record straight on that, the last 
approach to this money was to spend it to complete the development 
of the turboprop motor which was finally dropped after spending 
some $60 million on it. It was the Allison motor. They were all over 
the lot on the request as to what they wanted it for. 
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Senator DworsHaKx. Whose fault was that? 

Senator Monroney. I think it was the fault of the Air Force. 

Senator Dworsuak. Is that because of the breakdown of the free 
enterprise system to do this job effectively, to do what. has to be done 
for national defense ? 

Senator Monroney. To get the turboprop motor you have to have 
expenditures by the Federal Government because they would be the 
principal user of it. 

I do not criticize that. What I criticize is that we changed our 
course six times in the hearings and it was finally changed to develop 
the motor that Allison was developing and it was finally abandoned. 


DANGEROUS SHORTAGE OF AIRCRAFT 


Senator Symineton. When the $50 million came wp here, there was 
a lot of talk about what would be bought with this $50 million. 

As I see this situation the Army is desperately short of airlift. 
The Army has been outvoted time after time on the Joint Chiefs by 
a combination of the Air Force and Navy with respect to what they 
think they need for airlift. 

It seems to me that this plane that Senator Monroney is talking 
about is a way to handle a lot of lift including the requirement for 
small wars, the so-called conventional wars. 

I think General Taylor testified there were 18 wars since World 
War II and they have all been small. 

There have been two since he testified, that makes 20. 

I think the testimony this year is that we do not have enough lift 
if we had two small-war situations at one time comparable to Lebanon. 

I think you know more about military airlift than any man in this 
country certainly and in all probability in the world. But we have 
to do something about getting some lift along the lines of a good cargo 
lift plane, or you are not in my opinion going to get these jets through 
the Congress. 

It is just as simple as that. 


PLANS FOR PRESENT PLANE PURCHASE 


General Tunner. I would like to elaborate on this. On these num- 
bers that I presented to you, I said we wanted some 332 airplanes, 3 
different types, 50 of the 133’s which are on order and 45 of the general 
KC-135 type, something which we could get very quickly and then 
the remainder—the workhorse. 

Now, we come abreast of the facts of life, and we know that the 
problem of developing a brandnew plane is a very difficult thing and 
it has been estimated it is a 5-year job. 

So if we were to buy 45 of these KC types there would be quite a 
hiatus existing. 

So I would just suggest a continuation of a buy of one of the types 
that is available on the market converted to cargo lift; that is the 
DC-8, the 707, the Convair 600, something of that type, until we have 
decided whether or not this new type will be built and will be finished 
and will be able to do the job which we set out to do with it. 

Senator Monronry. Your position on the immediate procurement 
of the KC-135 or similar plane is not necessarily the views of the 
Air Force or the air staff ? 

General Tonner. That is correct. 
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SWING TAIL AIRCRAFT 


Senator Monroney. Let me ask you one other question: 
This swing tail aircraft, and you are improving it now from last 
ear’s position by suggesting it have a turbofan on it, has the ad- 

vantage that it might be available within a couple of years or a year 
and a half. 

This plane, may I not ask you, has been peddled around by all of 
these airframe manufacturers to the civilian users and they have not 
yet found a buyer for this type of immediate delivery plane that you 
are asking for; is that correct ? 

General Tunner. I don’t know whether they have found any buy- 
ers. They have not found any in the military yet. 

Senator Monronry. They testified before another committee they 
have not found anyone interested in that particular plane. Therefore, 
by ordering a military counterpart of this swing tail, you will not 
augment your civilian lift by encouraging procurement of a plane 
which is being bought in quantity by MATS, while if you have this 
improv ed plane, the beefed-up types which are almost as readily avail- 
able in production, then you would at least have a new model which 
might augment your civ ilian lift; is that correct ? 

General Tonner. I think that if a swing-tail 707 or DC-8 or Con- 

vair 600 were made and were flying for “somebody there would be 
orders possibly from the industry for the airplane, but the initial cost 
of development of this swing tail is something which they have to 
contend with. 

Senator Monroney. Going back to this cargo—— 

Senator Satronstatu. Would the Senator yield? 

Senator Monroney. Yes. 


MEETING INCREASED COST 


Senator Satronsraty. Would the general clarify that last state- 
ment? Who is going to pay the increased cost? Will you repeat your 
statement ? 

General Tunner. I am talking about the engineering required to 
swing the tail of one of the present passenger jets which you see fly- 
ing in civilian airlines today. You would want to swing the tail so 
that it would carry cargo and you could put cargo in from the rear— 
load it like we load most of our military aircraft so that heavy pieces 
of equipment and bulky pieces of equipment could be placed on board. 

Senator Sauronstau. I understand that but where would this in- 
creased cost come, out of the Government or the carriers or which? 

General Tunner. I don’t know where it would come from, Senator. 

Senator SattonsTaLu. Thank you, Senator. 


NEED TO STIMULATE CARGO POTENTIAL 


Senator Monroney. Going back, General, for one moment here on 
the cargo, which we all admit we lack both in military and in the 
civilian. side, you said that you thought the cargo potential would 
grow naturally. 

You are aware, are you not, that 89 percent of the scheduled trans- 
oceanic air cargo today is military cargo handled by MATS? 

General Tunner. I don’t know what the figure is, sir. 
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Senator Monroney. It isa high figure, we know. 

General Tunner. Yes. 

Senator Monronrey. Therefore, there is no opportunity for the 
international companies to replace their obsolete passenger configured 
aircraft and get into an all-cargo aircraft with half the ton-mile cost 
if they are not given a portion of this traffic to justify their gamble 
of $4 or $5 million per plane. Unless they get some traffic you are 
never going to get this supplemental airlift that you say you need 
badly. 

General Tunner. On the other hand, Senator, though, in the Zone 
of the Interior as well as overseas, I think you will find, sir, that the 

cargo carried by the commercial operators far exceeds the military. 

There are a lot of big airplanes operating coast to coast, cargo 
planes, by American Airlines and others, and they are converting 
many of their airplanes to carry this cargo coast to coast. They are 
the same types of airplanes which are being used today on the 
Atlantic. 

If you could count that cargo which is being carried by the com- 
mercials, Zone of Interior and ov erseas, I believe it far exceeds the 
military cargo. 

Senator Monronry. I think you will find that is a very disappoint- 
ing figure. We have gone into it. If I recall the figure, the total 
cargo traffic carried worldw ide by all U.S. scheduled airlines is about 
1,400 tons a day, assuming an average haul of a thousand miles, 

So a small truckline in Oklahoma would be mov ing as much cargo 
as is being moved worldwide by all the certificated airlines. MATS 

carries more cargo on scheduled routes than the total of all cargo, 
express, and mail carried by all U.S. carriers—domestic, internat ional, 
anc overseas. 

Senator Cuavez. Generally they are small packages. They do not 
carry this type of cargo that military carries. 

Senator Monronry. We have not made a breakthrough on this in 
any great degree. I certainly feel that a new plane will do it. That 
is why we are so anxious to try to develop a low-cost-per-ton- mile 
plane to have an auxiliary to the military that will be there when it is 
needed. 

General Tunner. I believe if the airplane is built which will do 
the job in competition with other forms of transportation that the 
economy of it will be obvious to all and there will be a demand for the 
airplane. 

IMPLEMENTATION OF NEW AIRLIFT POLICY 


Senator Monronry. What do you propose to do differently in the 
coming year in the light of the Depart ment of Defense directive on 
the military air transportation service, directive of February 1960, 
than you did last year ? 

General Tunner. In what respect, sir? 

Senator Monroney. Do you intend to follow out the directive of 
the Department of Defense on the diversion of more regular route 
passenger traffic to civil carriers ? 

Mr. Gartock. Senator, I think you have to read the whole state- 
ment there. It says “under certain conditions.” 

One of the real problems here is that there are three services that 
have to generate traffic. Even though the amount of traffic goes down, 
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the MATS requirements for peacetime flying stays stationary and we 
are not the only—the Air Force is not the only customer. ~ 

So we don’t quite control the total amount of business that MATS 
will do. 

Therefore, whether the commercials get more or less under this 
policy depends to a substantial degree on how much lift the Army 
and Navy want. : 

Senator Monronry. You use 50 percent of it, and the other two 
branches about 25 percent each. Then when you ask the other 
branches why they only use 25 percent, they say we cannot depend 
on the MATS pipeline in the event of emergency. 

We have to maintain our service because MATS will be called to 
perform its military mission and we will lose our supply line. 

Whereas if you have a greater portion of your lift that is regular 
and will be flying, come peace or war, they indicate to us they would 
do it. 

Mr. Gartock. They also advised them if they would increase their 
lift it would be by commercial augmentation and the planes would 
stay available. 

HIRING OF COMMERCIAL AIRLIFT 


General TuNnNeEr. Sir, this condition happens all the time. We 
have a flareup somewhere and our military airplanes are pulled from 
the runways. We are about to have a maneuver in Puerto Rico next 
week as you probably know. During that period we will be hiring 
a great deal of commercial airlift to pickup the jobs that our military 
airplanes would normally do. 

Today, with the industrial fund, there is no limit that the Army or 
Navy or Air Force can see on what it needs to move in peacetime. 

In other words, we can do the job by merely going out and hiring 
the extra airlift in peacetime. 

Senator Monroney. This rather proves the point that in order to 
have the planes for the military mission of MATS then you do have 
to finally rely on your route structure support from your civil 
carriers. 

General Tunner. They seem to be very anxious to make their air- 
planes available to us. 

Senator Monroney. That is true, but it would be so much better, 
I think, if they had some regular common carriage traffic that they 
could be carrying in peacetime while MATS performs more of its 
military role and less of its airline role. 

This has been the quarrel that my subcommittee has had, that this 
is the first big-scale operation with troops we have ever had. I com- 
pliment you for scheduling it. 

This is 22,000 men with equipment, I believe. 

General Tunner. It is about 12,000 tons of cargo and 22,000 men. 

The reason I express it in that fashion is that 12,000 tons of cargo 
would be equivalent to 96,000 men. We count eight men to the ton. 

I have heard this point many times in the press, that there are 
22,000 people and some cargo. Well, the “some cargo” is a great deal 
more of the job than the 22,000 people. 
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ACTIVITIES NECESSARY FOR MATS PROFICIENCY 


Senator Monroney. This is exactly what I have been screaming 
about for 3 years, that we fly a regular airline route and we say we are 
sroficient. MATS cannot be proficient unless they are drilling, load- 
ing and unloading troops and military supplies the same as the 
Marines do in practicing beachhead landings. Hours flown in that 
exercise are worth a lot more than putting it on an autopilot between 
McGuire or Dover and sitting down at Harmon and then sitting down 
again at Paris and Frankfurt. 

This organization, the training and blending of the services’ func- 
tions, should have the highest possible priority from MATS instead 
of its airline operations. 

General Tunner. We are having this maneuver this year. We have 
had many maneuvers with SAC this year. We have had maneuvers 
with TAC this year. We have had some other exercises which are 
classified and I cannot discuss them. 

But in addition we have carried on routine support to the Antarctic, 
to the Arctic, to our heavy concentrations of troops in Japan and in 
Germany and in France and i in Spain, and we do those jobs routinely. 

But whenever a military mission comes along we take a segment of 
the fleet adequate in size and perform that mission—and everyone 
in the entire system keeps busy. 


MANEUVER TO PUERTO RICO 


Now it may interest you to know that on this maneuver to Puerto 
Rico we are using only one-half of the MATS airplanes. The maneu- 
ver is a maneuver to test our ability to get up to the wartime rates 
which are required of MATS. 

So it means taking 50 percent, that 50 percent that remains and 
is not on maneuver will continue carrying cargo throughout the world; 
to the Arctic, to Ascension Island and all the outlying places. 

Senator Monroney. I think that is where they should be flying 
and I think it is excellent flight experience and there is no competi- 
tion, no available commercial traffic in those areas. 

Therefore, it is highly important that you perform that. 

Senator Symrneron. What planes did you use in this 96,000 men 
plus 22,000 men exercise ? 

General Tunner. What planes? 

Senator Symrinoron. Yes. 

General TuNNER. Well, we will use C—133’s. 

Senator Symineron. How many ? 

General Tunner. Thirty of them. And C-118, C-121, C-124, a 
grand total of about 225 airplanes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. C-133, C-118. How many C-118’s 

General Brrcwarp. Are you trying to clarify what cafe we 
would use 

Senator Symineron. No, in the Puerto Rico exercise. What is 
the range you use the C-118 on? 

General Brircwarp. You have mentioned 96,000. I wondered 
whether you wanted to clarify 

Senator Symincron. The gentleman made a very good point when 
he said 22,000 men and 96,000 men. They could say 118,000 men, 
that would identify the load. 
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General TuNNeER. We could have done that. At 250 pounds per 
man, the average Army man I understand weighs 160 pounds when 
stripped. So he carries a 90-pound load. 


TYPES OF PLANES USED 


Senator Symineton. You are talking about oversea lift using box- 
cars, C-118. What is the new boxcar? 

General TunNER. That is the Douglas DC-6. 

Senator Symineron. The 121 is the Constellation ? 

General Tunner. Yes. 

Senator SymineTron. What is the 124. 

General TunNner. The Douglas Globe Master. 

Senator Symineton. How many of those did you use? How many 
of the 124’s did you use ? 

General Bircuarp. These are approximate numbers, Senator. Ap- 
proximately 50 C-—118’s, about 35 C-121’s, and 130 C-124’s. The 
133’s would be used, but we are using them quite sparingly. They 
are not equipped to carry passengers except a very small number. 

Senator Symineron. But you are carrying a lot of load ? 

General BrrcHarp. Yes. 

Senator Syminetron. How many C—133’s do you have? 

reneral TunNeER. We have 30 and they will be on the exercise. 
But you have to realize that our exercise has two prongs to it. One 
is the maneuver to Puerto Rico; the other is the increase of the utiliza- 
tion of the fleet to its wartime rate. 

Senator Syminecron. How many 133’s do you say you have? 

General Tunner. Thirty, roughly. 

Senator Symineron. So you are using all that you have? 

General TunneErR. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. So there is no reserve of C-133’s at all; 
there ? 

General TunneEr. That is correct. 

Senator Symineton. How many 121’s are you using? 

General BircHarp. We are using about 35. 

Senator Symincton. How many of those do you have left after 
that ? 

General Bircuarp. We have a total of 638. So we have about 30 
left. 

Senator Symineton. How many 118’s? 

General BrrcHarp. We have a total of 117. We are using 50 on 
the Puerto-Pine exercise. It leaves us about 65. 


GLOBE MASTERS 


Senator SymineTon. The main thing that you will be relying on 
will be your Globe Masters; isn’t it? That is where you are getting 
your heavy load? 

General Brrcnarp. Yes. 

Senator Symrncron. How many are you using? 

General Bircuarp. We have 261 total and we have 130 on the 
Puerto-Pine operation. 

Senator Symrneron. 261 total? 

511846053 
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General Brrcnarp. Yes. 
Senator Symrineton. How many did you have once? 


Mr. Suea. The highest that we had operational was about 291, sir, s 
Thirty-six of those aircraft are permanently located overseas under bre 
the operational command of the theater commanders. mel 

Senator Symineton. The Globe Master is not a jet airplane. I am T 
not one that thinks it is vital to rely only on a jet airplane for cargo sche 
lift. How long have you had the Globe Master? U; 

Mr. Suea. It has been in the inventory for 10 years, sir. pipe 

Senator Syminoton. It is a 10-year airplane. ye 

. > Y epe 

Mr. Suea. Yes. is ol 

Senator Symineron. Do you make any more parts for it? Al 

Mr. Suea. Yes, sir. Stril 

Senator Symineron. You go right along with the parts? ee 

Mr. Suea. Yes, sir. a 

Senator Symineton. You would have to maintain the airplane, tivel 
would you not ? the 1 

Mr. Suea. Yes, sir. V 

Senator Symineton. That is really the bulk of MATS, is it not? } 

General TuNNeErR. Yes, it isthe workhorse of MATS. pen 

Senator Symrineron. Based on your figures here you have as many mos 
Globe Masters as you have all the rest put together, unless we get down | hay 
to boxcars. So what you want to do is to modernize MATS. and 

Can you not modernize MATS and at the same time do something out. 
to help the poor Army when it comes to airlift ? I 

veri; 
ARMY WARTIME REQUIREMENTS 3 ds 

General Tunner. We are doing our best to help the Army. Of o 
course, we don’t regulate what MATS does. t 

That is regulated by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Tan 

Senator Symrneron. I am not impressed with the regulations, as me 
far as the airlift is concerned. That is where the problem in MATS ne 
has developed and in my opinion it will increase unless it is handled Ge 
differently. the I 

MATS is part of the Air Force and MATS is to supply part of the "t 
airlift to the Army. Army has been getting the short end on airlift °T' 
for 5 years. AS 

General Tonner. If and when we get new aircraft, obviously we “* 
will be able to do the job for the Army in small wars as well as being T So 
prepared to engage in the big war if there is one. AC 

Senator Symineron. Then this turboprop idea, cutting your run- It 
ways down very much, is very important is it not, from the standpoint 
of Army airlift? 

General Tunner. I think it would be a fine thing if all of our heavy Se; 
aircraft could use a short runway. note 

Senator Symrneron. Just to be sure the record is clear, the Army  yjj]] 
has said for 5 years that they needed more airlift and the Joint Chiefs Yo 
of Staff said they did not and the Secretary of Defense said that is haya 
wrong that they do need more airlift. also 1 

That is making progress in theory. But that is not going to help Yo 
provide the airlift if we have to be in two places at one timo. Ge: 
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ADVERSE EFFECT ON OTHER SERVICE BRANCHES 


Senator Monroney. Going back to the adverse effect it has on other 
branches of the service and the Air Force too, page 11 of the Depart- 
ment of Defense report on operation of MATS read as follows: 

The operations of MATS in peace as well as war are oriented primarily toward 
scheduled, fixed route, airline type operations, oa 

Under present MATS operating concept, disruption of the overseas logistic 
pipeline occurs whenever and to the extent military airlift capability is with- 
drawn from channel operations. The adverse effect on the readiness of forces 
dependent on airlift for support and from whom capability may be withdrawn 
is obvious and will vary depending on the extent of diversion. ' 

As a result of the deployment of the Tactical Air Command Composite Air 
Strike Force to Formosa last year, MATS had to call upon the transport forces 
of the Strategic Air Command, Tactical Air Command, and the Air Materiel 
Command for assistance in maintaining the overseas logistic pipeline. 

In spite of this and the fact that the deployment of the TAC unit was a rela- 
tively Small operation, a 15-day backlog of priority traffic generated at one of 
the major U.S. aerial ports of embarkation. 

What are you going to do to change this? 

General Tunner. Sir, I think this has changed. This has hap- 
pened once since I have been in MATS. It happened during the For- 
mosa affair where we also had the Lebanon affair on. I think we did 
have a snarl. We expected that we could call at that time on AMC 
and SAC to provide us with the 124’s that they had. It did not work 
out quite as nicely as we expected it to. 

I can say since that time the backlogs that we have had in all of our 
aerial ports of embarkation has generally been well below the desired 
3 days. 

Asa matter of fact, it is usually about 1 day. 

I do not foresee and I can’t see unless there is some emergency that 
Iam certainly unaware of, that problem happening again. 

Senator Monroney. I have no further questions. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Saltonstall, do you have any questions? 

General Tunner. I might add that it was during that period that 
we put out some bids and some of them were so exorbitantly high 
that we decided that we would try to do the job ourselves working 
our own people a little harder and a little longer. 

As a matter of fact, I think some of the bids, some of the low bids 
were up as high as $140,000 for a round trip to the Far East. 

So we just threw those out. I tried to get at that time from the 
TAC, SAC, and AMC a few aircraft to help me out. 

I think we are better coordinated now. 


RECAPITULATION OF NEEDS 


Senator Satronsratt. Mr. Chairman, I was out, but I have this 
note and I want to check. I will appreciate it if Senator Monroney 
will listen and see if he agrees. 

You would like to have outsize cargo craft like the C-133. You 
have 50 of them in the program and that is enough you say. You 
also need fast reaction aircraft, such as the KC-135 modified. 

You would like to have 45 more than you have at the present time ? 

General TunNer. We don’t have any. 

Senator Sarronsraty. You want 45. Three, you need the work- 
horse aircraft for day-to-day cargo lift. For this you are trying to 
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develop a new aircraft. You would like to have 237 of them; is that 
correct ¢ 

General Tunner. Essentially correct ; yes, sir, except for one point, 
sir. 

Knowing that this workhorse aircraft will take many years to de- 
velop and after the delivery of the 45 KC-135 type, if that is the ty 
we selected, there will be a hiatus, we would prefer to go into the 
DC-8, 707, or the Convair 600, swinging its tail and equipping it with 
turbofan engines so that we "could go up into a figure perhaps of 
94 which would mean then that 188 would be of the workhorse type 
if it were to be built. 

Senator SattonstaLu. Turning to General Friedman, you have 
$285.9 million in for the M: ATS” with $75.4 million that you antici- 
pate spending on commercial airlines. 

You have $50 million budgeted for development of cargo planes, 

General FrrepMan. That is correct, sir. 


COST OF MODERNIZING MATS 


Senator Sauronstatu. If General Tunner got everything he wanted 
or suggests here in this list, how much more money would be needed 
in this year’s budget ? 

General Frrepman. I would say, and I am perfectly willing for 
General Tunner to correct me, I think we are talking of ‘something on 
the order of $150 to $200 million. 

I would assume that we would have to budget on that basis through 
to the completion of his plan over a period of maybe 4 years at a rate 
of what, about $300 million a year? Would you agree with that? 

General Tunner. We felt that to equip our fleet “properly it would 
take, beginning next year, $250 million for 8 years. In other words, 
$2 billion. 

Senator SatronsraLu. Altogether for 8 years? 

General Tunner. That is right. 

Senator SarronsTrauu. In addition to the 285; is that correct / 

Mr. Gartock. The 285 is merely a statement of the transportation 
costs for airlift that appear in the other appropriations. This is the 
cost of moving the people and the cargo. 

Senator Sa TONSTALL. New money would be required. 

General Frrepman. That would be required over and above the 
amount in the President’s budget. 

Senator SaLronsTaLL. Over and above the $50 million that is in for 
development. 


Mr. Gartock. Yes. 
TOTAL EXPENDITURES 


Senator Cuavez. I have the figures here on expenditures, In 1959 ! 


you had 274.3. 

In 1960 you had 290.2. 

In 1961 you are asking for 285.9. 

The figures, General Fr iedman, that you are detailing now are sep- 
arate and apart from these? 

General FrrepmMan. Yes, sir; they are. The figures you quote, | Sen- 
ator, are merely the expenses of the operation of the MATS Airlift 
Service and that is all. That is not a request for appropriations 
That is just a statement of expense. 
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Senator Cuavez. General, I have a few questions that I would like 
to ask. 


MATS UTILIZATION RATE 


This is talking about the military justification of your need for a 
higher daily utilize ition rate. Can you elaborate a little further so 
that we can completely understand w ‘hat you have in mind? 

General TUNNER. Yes, sir. 

As the commander, obviously I would like to be flying in peacetime 
at the same rate we are required to fly in war. There is no question 
then about being able to carry on the wartime mission. 

All of us know we cannot have everything we want. So we have 
compromised with the rate of 5 hours. Now, the reason I take 5 hours 
is largely from experie nee, Senator. I recall in World War II, dur- 
ing the Hump operations I think we started with 214 to 3 hours and 
it took us several years to get up to 8 hours although at the same time 
the demands of the American generals and the C hinese i in China were 
fantastically high and they were not. met for a long, long period. 

Then, of course, we have the experience in Berlin. 

General Clay—the Germans, needed all of the airlift that they could 
get—all the supplies that they could get. As you recall back in 1948 
when this started they had little coal for heating—I think they had 
gas for an hour in the morning and an hour in the evening. 

Anyway, there were very little supplies. 

So there was no limit to what we could do if we were able to do it. 

However, when we went into the Berlin airlift our MATS aircraft 
were flying at considerably less than 4 hours and our troop carrier 
aircraft even less than that. It took us 2 months to get our aircraft 
up to what we felt was a desirable rate. 

Then I can quote our experiences in the Combat Cargo Command. 
That was the lift between Japan and Korea in the Korean war. 

I was the commander of the Combat Cargo Command and our job 
was to carry the supplies up to Seoul and other places in Korea in 
support of the Army. The aircraft we had were aircraft which were 
manned and equipped and supplied for about 114 hours per day— 
troop carrier aircraft. 

We got up to 3 hours. It took us several weeks to do it. We did 
not do it overnight. 

We could also take the case of MATS whose job was to carry sup- 
plies and people from the west coast of the United States to Japan. 

The situation was quite similar. MATS was flying at a low rate. 
It had once been indicated that to airlift the people and supplies 
that were needed would require a 10-hour rate. 

Senator CuHavez. That is what you had in mind when you made a 
statement earlier that you wanted to work the boys a little longer for 
the reasons you have now detailed. 

General Tunner. That is right. 


MAINTENANCE OF PRODUCTIVITY 


In other words, we have to have a machine. It isnot how much can 
a pilot fly in a day or month; it is how much can the entire factory 
surge, that is the maintenance and supply people—— 

Senator Cuavez. Productivity ? 

General TUNNER. Productivity. 
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If you were to take any factory in existence today and had been 
running a long time producing a certain number of items and yon 
were to say tonight you will double your quantity, the factory man. 
ager might raise his eyebrows a little bit because he would not have 
the supplies; the people, or machinery—or anything else. 

So it is very difficult to make a surge. 


EFFECT OF CIVILIAN AIRLIFT ON MILITARY CAPABILITY 


Senator CHavez. One more question. You have been in the air. 
hft business for quite a while. Do you think that the defense posture 
of our country will be increased or decreased if we gradually replace 
our military airlift capability with civilian airlift capability ? 

General Tunner. I would say that the answer to het is dependent 
upon the type of legislation which made the commercial airlift people 
responsive to the military needs. 

Certainty they must be immediately responsive, but then we must 
also have the guarantee that they will do exactly what we want, when 
we want them, and where we want them, regardless of the outcome, 

Senator Cuavez. In order for you to be ready for emergencies we 
still have to depend on MATS;; is that not correct ? 

General Tunner. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. Because in the first place the commercial airlines 
are not ready to do the type of work that MATS is now doing? 

General Tunner. That is correct. 


BIDDING SITUATION 


Senator Cuavez. What is your experience with the common car- 
riage rate and open bidding? 

General Tunner. I would like to cite the example of our annual 
bids which were put out last fall. We received these bids, took the 
lowest bid in every case but I think one. 

The cost of these bids was $39-million-plus. We applied against 
this $39 million the cost. of buying this same lift by the cheapest com- 
mon carriage means that was available—which meant that we would 
use economy rate for passengers, as you know economy is really fourth 
class passage—and we would use the military impedimenta on cargo 
whenever it was available. 

The price came to $136 million for what we received for $39 mil- 
lion. Now, we had a recent case where we received bids. The bids 
came to about $10.1 million and we applied the common carriage 
rates which are in existence today and the cost of that same amount 
of work would have been some $16 million. So for that reason we 
much prefer to have some form of open bidding rather than to take 
the quoted common carriage rate and use it. 

Senator Cravez. I understand. Just one more question. I have 
listened over here about wartime hard core, peacetime hard core. Is 
there a difference between the two or should there be a difference if 
we have to be ready for emergencies ? 

General Tunner. Sir, there is a hard core in war. The hard core 
in war is the job that the JCS says only military aircraft can do and 
should do. There is no such thing as a peacetime hard core. 

Senator Cuavez. Should there be that difference if we are to be 
ready for any emergency ? 
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General Tunner. I don't see any need for it. 

Senator Cuavez. You don’t see any need for it? 

General Tunner. No, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. That answers the question. 

Senator Monronry. As a result of the competitive bidding that 
you have been doing, and the resulting level of rates, how many new 
aircraft have been brought into the ‘civil fleet to do the work for 
MATS? New types of aircraft? 

yeneral Tunner. I don’t think there have been any new types. 

Senator Monroney. It has not resulted in any new procurement of 
aircraft? 

General TunNeER. No, sir. 

Senator Monroney. Most of it is now carried in what ? 

General TunNEr. DC-—6’s, C Suupel inti, DC-7’s. 

Senator Monroney. Some still in DC-4’s 

General Tunner. No, I don’t believe we Sees any more DC. op- 
erators. The last one was defaulted. 

Senator Monroney. In other words, the policy has not resulted in 
any reequipment with new cargo type aircraft as yet ? 

General TunneEr. That is correct. 

Senator Monroney. When a new plane can cut the cost in half, 
such as the CL—44, then it may result in procurement of more modern 
cargo aircraft, is that correct ? 

General Tunner. If it works many people think, when the bids 
come in and the people with the CL-44’s can get lower on their bids, 
which I think is quite likely, it certainly will encourage others to buy 
a modern freight aircraft. 


COMPOSITION OF CRAF FLEET 


Senator Monroney. Will you put in the record for us the types 
these 116 passenger aircraft are in the CRAF fleet ? 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir, we will furnish that. 

Senator Monroney. Also, whatever aircraft you have that are cargo 
configured. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Civil Reserve Air Fleet (CRAF) composition, fiscal year 1960 
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ADEQUATE NUMBER OF PLANES 


Senator Monroney. The total figure you gave us included the 50 
aircraft for outsize cargo, the ¢ 133s; the 45 fast reaction airc raft, 
to which you have now added 49; and the workhorse type of plane, 
of which you originally said you needed 237. If you go to the addi- 
tional 49 on the swing tail immediate reaction plane, you still would 
have a total of 332 aircraft. W ill this be enough aircraft to carry 
out the hard-core mission? Page 13 of the DOD Directive says: 

For the critical period of a war time situation, hard core airlift requirements 
calculated on a sortie or one trip per aircraft basis would require a significant 
portion of the aircraft presently operated by MATS 

Do you thing you can do the job with 332 aircraft instead of the 

450 that you now have in your transport fleet ? 

General Tunner. I think considering the size and speed we can do 

it with ease, yes, sir. 


TIMING OF PRODUCTION OF KC~—135'S 


Senator Monroney. One further thing. What will a fast reaction 
aircraft do, the counterpart of the KC-135 with the swing tail, that 
the workhorse aircraft that we are speaking about wouldn't do? 

General Tunner. The only thing that it will do is that it will be 
made available quicker, the KC-135. 

Senator Monroney. If the Congress would give you the money this 
vear when would you expect to have your 45 fast reaction aircraft 4 

General Tunner. I understand within 12 to 15 months. 

Senator Monroney. All of them ? 

General Tunner. The first one. The workhorse, the first in my 
estimation, would be available in 5 years. 

Senator Monroney. That is assuming a completely new design from 
the ground up? 

General TunNner. That is right. 

Senator Monroney. This is the SOR that is now out ? 

General Tunner. Yes. If instead we were to take the DC-8 or the 
707 or the 600 we would probably get them a lot quicker. 


IMPROVEMENT OF AIR FRAMES 


Senator Monroney. What about the suggestion that has been made 
by several airframe companies to meet most of the SOR requirements 
with a beefup and an enlargement of their present airframes with a 
swing tail or with the GL-207 ? 

General Tunner. It is like saying would you rather have a little 
less than a hundred percent requirement 3 years sooner. 

Senator Monronery. It would not be too much later than the present 
swing tail, is that correct ? 

General Tunner. That is right. 

Senator Monroney. Depending on what the factories could do. So 
with the fast reaction requirement there is no distinction in the per- 
formance of the two aircraft excepting a matter of how fast they can 
be delivered, is that correct ? 

General Tunner. That is right. 

Senator Monroney. So you necessarily would not have to mix the 
fleet if you could get delivery within a year and a half or 2 years or 
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start delivery of a plane that meets most of the SOR requirements 
that are now out ? 

General TunNer. I believe that the discussion between the Air Force 
and the airlines, I don’t know whether the airline committees have 
come in on the SOR which the Air Force gave to the airlines through 
the FAA. 


VARIOUS TARGET DATES 


Senator Monroney. There are a lot of informal target dates that I 
have seen on the SOR which are similar to what you say as to delivery 
time on the SOR, but we also have had testimony by airframe manu- 
facturers, that they could deliver either the 207 Super Hercules or 
enlarged swingtail versions of present models with new, highly devel- 
oped ‘turbo by} pass motors, within about 2 years’ time. But you feel 
that if that plane could deliver the speed and could deliver the lift 
then it would be as satisfactory, time excepted, as the fast reaction 
plane you are now asking for? 

General Tonner. That is right. The only real difficulty of course 
isthe price. It appears from the pricing that the KC-135 type would 
be substantially less for the fast reaction. 

Senator Monroney. Of course you don’t know what the price of 
these new ones would be under Government procurement. The num- 
bers would have a great deal to do with this? 

General TunneEr. Yes. 

Senator Monroney. That is all I have. 

Senator CHavez. Thank you very much. 


PROCUREMENT OF COMMERCIAL AIRLIFT 


Senator Cuavez. At this point in the record I shall insert a letter 
received from the Air Force relative to the procurement of commercial 
airlift. It will be noted that for the fiscal year 1959 the Congress 
provided that $80 million was to be made av ailable for such purpose. 
The actual amount utilized by the Airlift Service industrial fund was 
$70,400,000. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

FEBRUARY 12, 1960. 
CHAIRMAN, 
Department of Defense Subcommittee, 


Committee on Appropriations, 
U.S. Senate. 


Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: AS you may recall during the Air Force hearings before 
your committee on the fiscal year 1960 budget estimate, we advised that the 
estimated procurement of commercial airlift by the Airlift Service industrial 
fund during fiscal year 1959 would approximate $70.8 million. The actual 
amount procured during this period was $70.4 million. The difference between 
this amount and the amount cited in section 634 of the fiscal year 1959 DOD 
Appropriation Act ($80 million) as being made available only for the procure- 
ment of commercial air transportation service was accumulated in the Airlift 
Service industrial fund for return to the U.S. Treasury. The amount of this 
difference is $9.6 million. 

On June 30, 1959, $8 million of this difference was transferred to the U.S. 
Treasury as a partial settlement. The remainder wil be transferred as soon as 
final certifications and billings are received from the commercial airlines, and 
payments are made for the actual amounts of commercial airlift provided in 
fiscal year 1959. We will advise you when the final transfer is made to the 
Treasury in compliance with the fiscal year 1959 DOD Appropriation Act. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lye S. GARLOCK, 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. 
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Senator Cuavez. General Friedman, I understand you have a state. | 
ment. You may insert it in the record and then brief it. 


WORKING CAPITAL FUNDS 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. R. J. FRIEDMAN, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, 
COMPTROLLER OF THE AIR FORCE 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


General FriepMan. Yes, sir, I will be happy to do that, Mr. Chair- 
man. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my presentation today is de. 
signed to summarize the actual and planned programs of the two Air Force 
working capital funds—the stock fund and the industrial fund. First, let me 
emphasize that the Air Force is not requesting additional funds; in fact, the 
stock fund estimate reflects a transfer of $50 million to the “Air Force military 
personnel” appropriation accomplished in fiscal year 1960 as authorized by the 
1960 DOD Appropriation Act, and an additional $30 million transfer proposed 
for fiscal year 1961 to the same appropriation. 

The Air Force stock fund and the industrial fund were established under the 
authority of the National Security Act, as amended in 1949. The stock fund is 
used to finance the procurement of designated materiel, both war readiness and 
operating, for subsequent sale to Air Force organizations and personnel, and 
other authorized customers. The proceeds from these sales are then used to 
replenish our inventories. The industrial fund operates on the same principle, 
but provides for the performance of certain services rather than procurement 
and sale of materiel. 

Concerning management control of these funds, the operating policies, planned 
sales, inventory objectives, procurement, and financial operations are reviewed 
systematically by the Office of the Secretary of Defense and the Bureau of the | 
Budget. In the case of the stock fund, the review authorities establish procure- 
ment limitations through the apportionment process. During fiscal year 1960, 
an inventory and capital control procedure was implemented in the Commissary 
Division of the stock fund, replacing the apportionment system. This new con- 
cept places the Commissary Division on a truly revolving fund basis, with man- 
agement exercised through operating programs and operating budgets with ap 
proved objectives. 

AIR FORCE STOCK FUND 


The Air Force stock fund is currently composed of six divisions. It encom- 
passes 92,000 different items, and at end of fiscal year 1961 will have an invest- 
ment of approximately $640 million. Examples of the kinds of items managed 
under this fund include uniform and organization clothing, textile items and 
materials, aircraft fuels and lubricants, food, certain general items, medical 
supplies and equipment, and Air Force Cadets’ personal and school supplies. 

The techniques used to determine projected sales by the stock fund vary 
according to the commodity area. For example, consumption of aviation fuel 
is directly related to the flying hour program; clothing sales are influenced to 
a considerable extent by the input of new enlistees; and food consumption is 
affected by the total on-board personnel strength as well as availability of on- 
base housing. These requirements are correlated with the appropriation esti- 
mates which provide funds to customers of the Air Force stock fund. In the 
last step, inventory assets are compared with the gross requirements, and the 
difference determines the amount of material to be procured. 
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ACTIVITY AND STATUS 


I would like now to highlight the more significant changes in sales, inventory, 
and procurement, as well as the financial condition of the fund. Starting with 
$1.278 billion in fiscal year 1959, sales increase to $1.339 billion in fiscal year 
1960 and decrease slightly to $1.313 billion in fiscal year 1961. The higher 
sales in fiscal year 1960 are due primarily to increased demands in commissary 
sales stores and higher consumption of aviation fuels. The total inventory of 
$437 million on June 30, 1959, will be reduced to $398 million by June 30, 1960, 
with a further reduction to $394 million by June 30, 1961. 

In fiscal year 1959, obligations for procurement amounted to $1.313 billion. 
The planned procurement in fiscal year 1960 is $1.337 billion, the increase being 
due primarily to higher customer demands in commissary sales stores. Obliga- 
tions decrease to $1.304 billion in fiscal year 1961, primarily attributable to de- 
creased consumption requirements for aviation fuels. 

The chart, shown on the following page, reflects the financial condition of 
the fund resulting from the sales, inventory, and procurement activity. Total 
assets of $878 million at the end of fiscal year 1959 are expected to decrease to 
$810 million at the end of fiscal year 1960 due to the overall reduction in inven- 
tories and accounts receivable, and the cash transfer of $50 million to the “‘Mili- 
tary personnel” appropriation. A further reduction to $774 million will be made 
by the end of fiscal year 1961, due to the same factors, including the additional 
proposed cash transfer of $30 million to the ‘Military personnel” appropriation. 
On the liabilities and capital side, the comparable decrease is primarily in the 
capital area, due mainly to the actual and proposed transfers of cash. 


Statement of financial condition 


[In thousands] 


— — — - _ = TEEN 


| June 30, 1959, | June 30, 1960, | June 30, 1961, 





actual estimate | estimate 
Assets: | } 
Cash with Treasury . $276, 058 $252, 558 $233, 558 
Accounts receivable ; 165, 035 159, 035 146, 036 
Inventories... 436, 645 397, 823 394, 067 
Advances aa . | 626 626 | 626 
Total assets_. bd : 878, 364 810, 042 | 774, 287 
Liabilities: Current liabilities. __ i 136, 962 135, 792 | 134, 958 
Investment: 
Cash authorization _ ---- i a weg 221, 300 171, 300 | 141, 300 
Capitalized inventory. 690, 529 689, 405 695, 424 
Retained deficit_____ 2 —170,427 | —186, 455 | —197, 395 
| Ps ci 5 741, 402 | 674, 250 639, 329 
Total liabilities and investment_-_------- Matar | 878, 364 | 810, 042 | 774, 287 


AIR FORCE INDUSTRIAL FUND 


Currently financed under the Air Force industrial fund are printing and 
duplicating facilities, laundry and drycleaning facilities, and the airlift portion 
of the Military Air Transport Service. During fiscal year 1959, cash available 
to the industrial fund decreased by $39.4 million, reflecting the initial impact 
of the operation of the airlift service under the fund. Primarily as a result of 
establishing a normal level of current liabilities during fiscal years 1960 and 
1961, cash is expected to increase to $55.3 million. Government investment 
is estimated at $85.3 million at June 30, 1961, consisting of $81 million in re- 
appropriations and transfers and $5.1 million is retained earnings less $0.8 
million representing the excess of liabilities assumed over assets capitalized. 
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Statement of financial condition 


{In thousands] 


———s, 











| June 30, 1959, June 30, 1960, | June 30, 1961, 
| actual estimate estimate 
canter deena nisnniacepli eatin lcstiipcalinneaedactae ee. Ss 
Assets: | 
I A NIT. nos head StS ah meee onan enenne oaet 6 | $42, 726 1 $54, 682 1 $55, 332 
eee Sea 63, 036 63, 347 61, 460 
Inventories: 
Work in process-_---......_. (dei St 132 139 146 
Materials and pe. ls SRA a a eae 893 912 897 
Deferred charges. SEE a MAP esi easa dca cddaccdatgeebet. 302 322 332 
OO a a eT 107, 112 | 119, 402 “118, 167 
Liabilities: Current..__ ------ d odd 20, 184 | _ 33, 3 368 | iy "82, 883 
Investment: cee) aes See os 
Cash authorization Seteenare sso) 81, 000 81, 000 81, 000 
Capitalized inventory less liabilities assumed _ _- bowen —R859 —859 —859 
IID ce a ais cine ce b ccc ied wacken’ 6, 787 5, 893 5, 143 
| emer aa ' eng cesesictea 
Total investment _. 4 nila tik am : 86, 928 | 86, 034 85, 284 
Total liabilities and investment....._._.____.______.______- 107, 112 119, 402 118, 167 





! These balances are after transfer to the Treasury of those amounts not used for commercial augmenta. 
tion which were earmarked in the respective appropriation acts: 


Year of transfer | Amount (in Statutory reference 
| thousands) | 


Pest Recess 5 Ha] aon 5 


Fiscal year 1959__- a $8, 000 - 634—1959 Department of Defense Ap- 
Fiscal year 1960___ ; . A 1,644 |} propriation Act. 

Do. Aidens . 2 bent 7,000 |}Bee- 631—1960 Department of Defense Ap- 
propriation Act. 


Fiscal year 1961___ wm 750 | 


AIRLIFT SERVICE 


The operation of the airlift service portion of the Military Air Transport 
Service (MATS) was industrialized on July 1, 1958. This service comprises 
those organizations of the Military Air Transport Service which are engaged 
in the air transport of passengers and cargo, or are units engaged in the direct 
support of such organizations. It does not include the technical services as- 
signed to MATS, such as air rescue, air weather, airways and air communi- 
cations, and air photographic and charting services. 

As directed by the Secretary of Defense, the airlift service is responsible for 
providing air transportation as required by all agencies of the Department of 
Defense and, as authorized, for other agencies of the U.S. Government between 
the United States and oversea areas. In performing this function, commercial 
airlift is relied upon to augment the capability of the military force. 


AIRLIFT RESOURCES 


During fiscal year 1959, the Strategic Transport Force of MATS operated an 
average of 450 aircraft. With the planned reduction in aircraft inventories, 
this average will drop during fiscal year 1960 and 1961 to 440 and 408, respec- 
tively. The planned reduction in aircraft inventories represents the phasedown 
and phaseout of older, less productive aircraft, offset to some extent by the in- 
crease in C-133’s. While both end-year inventories and average numbers of air- 
eraft are being reduced, the inherent airlift capability is maintained at ap- 
proximately the same level during these periods. This is possible because of 
the greater capability of the C-133 aircraft. Organizationally, three C—97 squad- 
rons will be phased out during fiscal year 1960 and one C—124 troop-carrier 
squadron during fiscal year 1961. 
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Airlift resources 











Actual, fiscal year Estimated, fiscal year | Estimated, fiscal year 
1959 1960 | 1961 
Type aircraft ea ee A ; = is 
| Average | Flying | Average | Flying Average | Flying 
aircraft | hours aircraft | hours | aireraft hours 
a Ee ed i se oa | ii SN ciate eiiatael 
Strategic transport: | 
Pde accu Sipe cetaleesnigna 17 11, 114 29 33, 660 41 | 62, 182 
SR ee eee Se 244 304, 589 236 316, 846 | 220 289, 916 
a eee 51 | 96, 562 | 51 | 98, 601 | bl 94, 773 
MI Sos bess aac Re siccibe 99 202, 097 97 182, 459 | 96 | 175, 793 
Nee ce eset 39 69, 207 | 27 | 06: 700 |... 585 ee 
geet Sica 450 683, 569 | 440 | 678,316 408 | 622, 664 
Aeromedical evacuation, total _| 43 | 51, 703 39 48, 250 | 29 | 32, 770 
Airborne training, C-124. P 16 | 8, 163 | 16 | 13, 200 | 16 | 13, 200 
Special air missions, total -__-_| 37 20, 218 | 32 19, 586 32 20, 136 
Grend totsal............. 546 763, 653 527 759, 352 | 485 | 688, 770 


—— — - — $$$ $$$ - — 





In the aeromedical evacuation mission, reductions in aircraft are planned with 
the phaseout of two C—131 squadrons during fiscal year 1960 and one additional 
squadron during fiscal year 1961. 

Reductions are also planned in the special air mission area. With the addi- 
tion of three VC—137’s during fiscal year 1959, three C—121’s have been removed 
from the inventory during this period. 


AIRLIFT PRODUCTION 


During fiscal year 1959, the resources of the strategic transport force, as 
augmented by commercial air carriers, produced 429.4 million passenger-ton- 
miles and 872.6 million cargo-ton miles in airlifting the requirements of author- 
ized users. Passenger-ton-mile requirements are expected to increase during 
fiscal years 1960 and 1961. Cargo-ton-mile requirements are expected to decrease 
during the same periods based on the estimated oversea logistical requirements 
of the Department of Defense. During fiscal year 1959, commercial air carriers 
provided the airlift necessary to transport 155.5 million passenger-ton-miles and 
80.3 million cargo-ton-miles. During 1960 commercial augmentation will be 
used to provide 224.4 million passenger-ton-miles with a further increase to 253.3 
million during 1961. For the same periods, cargo-ton-miles provided by com- 
mercial augmentation will increase to 115 million, then drop to 71.6 million 
during fiscal year 1961, in line with the estimated total reduction in cargo air- 
lift requirements. 

FINANCIAL CONCEPT 


The industrial fund technique was applied to airlift service to improve the 
management of both the operator and customers of airlift service. One of the 
essentials under industrialization is that a break-even operation be achieved. 
That is to say that revenues received in payment for services rendered equal, 
as nearly as possible, costs incurred in providing such services. Under the airlift 
service operation, this is accomplished in two ways. The strategic transport 
force, which provides scheduled and special airlift between the United States and 
oversea areas, recovers expenses by means of published tariff rates. In the other 
three missions, the cost of services provided to authorized personnel and agencies 
are the responsibility of the Air Force, and are financed from Air Force 
appropriations. 
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FINANCIAL OPERATIONS 


The cost of meeting the airlift requirements during fiscal year 1959 was 
$274.3 million. 
Statement of revenue and expense 


{In thousands] 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Revenue: | 
Passenger-_- $96, 876 $102, 351 | $111, 218 


Cargo-mail___- ; 163, 691 | 162, 332 144, 100 

Other-- 27, 630 33, 224 | 30, 645 

Total... 288, 197 297, 907 | 285, 963 

Expense: 

Personal services__-- 14, 169 | 14, 097 | 13, 025 

Supplies and materials-_-- as 11, 722 12, 751 | 11, 564 

Aviation fuels and lubricants 72, 355 73, 107 69, 974 

Commercial augmentation__ 70, 356 77, 250 75, 400 

Depot maintenance 49, 473 77, 203 82, 821 

Maintenance other than depot-__- 10, 870 8, 706 7, 893 

Administration ___. 6, 625 6, 813 | 6, 178 

En route support- -- 1,472 2, 953 | 2, 794 

Other__. 3 | 17, 298 17, 277 | 16, 314 

Total ; 274, 341 | 290, 157 285, 963 

Net gain from operations | 13, 856 7, 750 | 0 

Retained earnings, beginning of year_- 0 5, 856 4, 962 
Transfers to Treasury: 

72 Stat. 729 7 : ‘ | —&, 000 —1, 644 0 

73 Stat. 383 er | 0 | —7, 000 —750 

} ? i~ ee Bex 

Retained earnings, end of year pices cance | 5, 856 | 4, 962 4, 212 


During this period, revenues exceeded expenses by $13.9 million. Of this 
amount, $9.6 million was planned for and will be returned to the U.S. Treasury 
in order to satisfy the provisions of section 634 of the 1959 DOD Appropriation 
Act. This was accomplished by holding tariff rates at a level to insure sufficient 
revenues to either (1) procure commercial airlift in the amount of $80 million, 
if requirements developed, or (2) return to the U.S. Treasury the difference 
between $80 million and the amount actually procured. Prior to June 30, 1959, 
$8 million was transferred to the Treasury for this purpose. The balance of 
$1.6 million will be returned during fiscal year 1960. 

During fiscal year 1960 revenues, estimated at $297.9 million, are again ex- 
pected to exceed expenses by $7.7 million. This amount represents the differ- 
ence between the amount specified in section 631 of the 1960 DOD Appropriation 
Act (73 Stat. 383) as available only for the procurement of commercial airlift 
and the amount estimated to be required to meet airlift requirements. This 
amount will also be transferred to the U.S. Treasury. 

During fiscal year 1961, revenues and expenses are both estimated at $286 
million. 

On July 1, 1958, $75 million was made available to the airlift service to sus- 
tain the cost of operations until revenues could be collected for airlift service 
provided. 

During fiscal year 1959, cash collected from revenues earned amounted to 
$228.4 million. Disbursements (including transfers) amounted to $268 million, 
leaving a cash balance on June 30, 1959, of $35.4 million. During 1960 collec- 
tions will increase to $297.7 million, exceeding disbursements by $12 million. 
Collections increase because the lag in collections (accounts receivable) was 
initially established in fiscal year 1959. Once this lag is established, however, 
annual collections normally approximate annual sales. The same is generally 
true for disbursements. 
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The cash balance is estimated to increase to approximately $48 million as of 
June 30, 1960, and June 30, 1961. 


Statement of financial condition 


[In thousands] 


—— - _ - $$$ $$ $$ —————$$_$___—___— 


June 30, 1959,| June 30, 1960,| June 30, 1961, 
actual | estimate estimate 
Assets: 

Cash with Treasury - ---- ‘ i. : $35, 399 $47, 385 $48, 035 
Accounts receivable__- ; Toate : 62, O82 62, 256 60, 381 
Advanees.........-- ; 21 0 | 0 
Deferred charges.._____-___- 272 272 272 
RNS tel Acinic recht uw icgmetiainnadiord 97, 774 | 109, 913 108, 688 
NE SE | ee a ae ne ae 5 5 oleic igceella ’ 17, 966 | 30, 999 30, 524 

Investment 
Cash authorization. --..........--- a es 75, 000 75, 000 75, 000 
Capitalized inventory less liabilities assumed____- —1, 048 | —1, 048 —1, 048 
POCONOS OGTR 465 bd don Seti cc enpntosausiged 5, 856 | 4, 962 4, 212 
eo LG. | SE eee eee oo tuhe 79, 808 | 78, 914 | 78, 164 
Total liabilities and investment_._.........-..-.-- ; 97,774 | 109, 913 108, 688 





This increase is related to the establishment of a normal level of accounts pay- 
able in the estimate years. Changes in total assets and total liabilities follow 
the changes in cash. The Government investment is estimated at $78.2 million 
as of Juné 30, 1961, comprised of a cash authorization of $75 million ; $4.2 million 
in retained earnings; and $1 million in liabilities assumed upon industrialization. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my statement, but I would like to mention that 
the committee has been provided with a brochure on working capital funds which 
covers in considerably more detail the scope of operations and Air Force policies 
governing operations of these funds. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Frrepman. In addition to giving you a brief rundown, I 
believe I should address myself to four questions raised by Senator 
Saltonstall at. the time I was before this committee discussing our 
“Operation and maintenance” appropriation, if that meets with the 
committee’s desire. 

Of course, Mr. Chairman, you are aware that in discussing our work- 
ing capital funds we are not requesting appropriations. As a matter 
of fact, there was a transfer of $50 million from the stock fund last 
year to support the Air Force military personnel appropriation and 
this current budget contemplates an sdditional $30 million transfer 
to the same appropriation. 

Working capital funds comprise two main segments, the stock fund 
and the industrial fund, and since we have discussed at length this 
morning the workings of the major portion of our industrial fund, 
that is airlift service, I won’t go any further into that area other than 
to state that the other two segments of the industrial fund are the 
printing and duplicating portion and the laundry and dry cleaning 
portion. They represent rather small operations. 
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In the Air Force stock fund we are dealing with something like 
92,000 different items and we will have an investment in those stocks 
of net $640 million at end fiscal year 1961. 

I believe it should suffice to state that some examples of the kind 
of items we are talking about here are textiles, organizational cloth- 
ing, aircraft fuels and lubricants, subsistence supplies, and medical 
supplies and equipment. 

INCREASE IN DEFICIT 


In response to the questions raised by Senator Saltonstall, his first 
question dealt with page 4 of my statement in which we showed a re- 
tained deficit. The Senator notes that the deficit is increasing. He 
aeeeally asked why we have to keep this. Specifically, this retained 
deficit relates to the stock fund and represents the accumulated loss 
from operations of the fund since its inception in 1951. 

This is primarily attributable to downward revisions of standard 
prices for the items initially capitalized and losses sustained in the dis- 

osal of excess and surplus stocks generated primarily following 
World War II and the Korean conflict. 

Now as far as retaining these accumulated deficits, we now have no 
proper method under DOD instructions whereby we can close out 
these accumulated operating losses. 

Senator SatronstaLt. Why should we not give you authority ? 

General FrrepMaAn. Personally, sir, I think the question is good and 
I think it is an excellent move. I think it would give you a far better 
condition, I mean insight, on a year-to-year basis of the operating 
conditions of the fund. 

I would certainly be in full agreement, sir, with any support of this 
committee to the Office of the Secretary of Defense to do just that. 

Senator Sattonstaty. Would that be proper in an appropriation 
bill or is that legislation ? 

General Frrepman. I think an expression of the desire of the com- 
mittee in the report and perhaps a query to the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense for the reasons why their instructions require us to re- 
tain this should be sufficient, sir. 


SOURCE OF FUNDS 


Senator SauronstaLL. Now, if we did that, looking at your balance 
sheet on page 4, where would you get that $197,395,000 ? 

General FrrepMAN. Sir, the only way you could actually get that 
back would be to change the stock fund prices to make up a loss, and a 
loss which was sustained in a proper manner. 

There is no point in keeping old losses on hand. Under the current 
method we have to show the retained deficit in order to keep the books 
in balance. What I would propose, and I think what the Senator is 
proposing, is that we explain our operating losses, that is actually 
what we are talking about, on a year-to-year basis and start from that 

oint and then each year indicate whether we have a profit or operat- 
ing loss rather than accumulating these over the years. 


PROPOSED RECOM MENDATIONS 


Senator SarronstaLL. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, why 
don’t you, Mr. Garlock and General Friedman, draft the kind of state- 
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ment you think this subcommittee should recommend to the Senate, 
ultimately to the committee and to the Senate to do that? 

I think it is a misleading statement and it shows up very badly. 

General FriepMan. It ‘does, sir, and we certainly will be very 
happy tosupply such a statement. 

Senator SaLronstaLt. When it comes it is like an ordinary retail 
store. You buy goods and then you have to sell them at a loss because 
the prices change. That is what it amounts to. 

General FrrepMAn. Yes. 

Senator SauronstaLu. And he goes broke. 

General Frirepman. Yes, sir. But there is no point as Senator 
Saltonstall points out, in carrying this loss now, over a period of 9 
years. 

Senator Sarronsratu. Mr. Chairman, I would request, as one mem- 
ber of this committee, if it is proper for me to do so, that you, General 
Friedman, with Mr. Hewitt draft a statement you would like to have 
us consider in executive session. 

General FrrepMan. We will do that. 


ASSETS CAPITALIZED LESS LIABALITIES ASSUMED 


Sir, your second question treated with page 5 of my statement. in 
which you asked what the term “assets capitalized less liabilities 
assumed” refers to. The assets capitalized represent the value of in- 
ventories of supplies and materials on hand at the date of industriali- 
zation. Liabilities assumed represent the value of accrued annual 
leave of civilian employees at the date of industrialization. These 
amounts represent a condition existing on the date of industrialization 
and do not change until a change in the scope of operations takes 
place; that is, services are added or deleted. You will note, Senator, 
that there is no change contemplated for the 2 estimated years. 

Senator SauronstaLy. Those two items were put on in 1951, is that 
correct ? 

General Frrepman. I believe that is correct. 


CIVILIAN ACCRUED ANNUAL LEAVE 


Senator Sarronstaty. Now why carry a thing like accrued annual 
leave that. is now over 9 years old? 

Mr. Gartock. This is a current operating problem in industrial 
funds. Under this system when a civilian earns annual leave it is 
accounted for in the industrial fund. 


VALUE OF INVENTORIES AND SUPPLIES 


Senator SatronsraLL. Then take the other item, the value of your 
inventories of supplies and material, when you assumed this fund you 
assumed certain goods from other funds. That is the way you started 
your inventory, that is a perfectly proper continuing figure, it goes 
up and down in inventory ¢ 

Mr. Garnock. That is right. 

Senator Sa.ronsraun. Then why do you use that very unrealistic 
term “assets capitalized less liabilities assumed” # 
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General Frrepman. That is a net, of course. It is the value of the 
inventory less 

Senator SaLronsTaLL. Why can’t you use a much better statement, 
just say inventories capitalized 

Mr. Gartock. The only reason is that we have been printing it for 
9 years, Senator, and we printed it that way again. 

Senator Sauronsrau. Might | respect fully submit that the print- 
ing be changed so that it will make it clear what you mean / 

Mr. Gartock. We will. 

Senator Cuavez. Make it shorter, simpler. 

Mr. Gartock. We will, yes, sir. 








DECREASE IN GOVERNMENT INVESTMENT 


General FrrepMANn. Sir, your next question treated with page 5 of 
my statement in which you noted that the Government investment at 
the end of fiscal year 1961 is $85.3 million. 

You queried why the Government investment w as decreasing during 
the 3 years shown. In response: the investment is decreasing during 
these 3 years because of the transfer to the U.S. Treasury pursuant 
to section 634 of the 1959 DOD Appropriation Act and to section 
631 of the 1960 DOD Appropriation Act. 

As you know, we discussed earlier, these sections provide that a 
specific amount of funds made available for commercial augmentation 
shall be used for that purpose and none other. Therefore, what we 
are reflecting here is the transfer to the Treasury of those amounts 
which were not used for commercial augmentation in satisfying the 
desires of the Congress. That explains the decrease. 

Now against the statutory requirement, in 1959 we have already ac- 
tually made a transfer to the Treasury of $8 million, and the additional 
$1.6 to make up the difference will be transferred in 1960. Based on 
our current estimate we would make an additional transfer to the 
Treasury in fiscal year 1960 of some $7 million in satisfaction of the 
statutory requirement with the remainder to be made in fiscal year 
1961. 

Senator SatronsTauu. There again, would you not be better off with 
a change in terminology ¢ 

General FrrepMan. “Perhaps we would sir. 

Senator SaLronsTauu. It seems to me that would make it much 
clearer. 

General FrrepMan. I would agree at the very least it should be foot- 
noted so that the question does not arise. We will take a look at the 
title and footnote it. 

Senator Sarronstauu. I will simply say something along the lines 
of—well, I won’t try to say it, maybe it is more complicated than I 
think. But that cer tainly is not clear. The Government investment 
isnotclear. It isnot really an investment. It is a requirement of the 
Congress you spend so much. If you don’t spend it you give it back. 

General Frrepman. Yes, sir. Might I suggest, Senator, that per- 
haps one of the reasons for this is if I made this so simple that any- 
body could read it I might be out of business. But we certainly get 
the point and we will meet your desires in that regard. 
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DECREASE IN AIRLIFT RESOURCES 


Sir, your final question treated with the chart on page 7 of my state- 
ment in which you note that the airlift resources are decreasing. You 
are speaking about our airlift resources and you wish to know the rea- 
son for the decrease. Of course, this is based on a planned reduction 
in aircraft inventories and does represent the phase down and phase 
out of our older and less productive aircraft. In terms of airlift capa- 
bility, however, capability remains the same due largely to the advent 
of the C-133 aircraft. 

Senator SALronsTaLL. What that means is that you are decreasing 
from 546 average aircraft down to 485 average aircraft. 


General FrrepMAn. That is correct, sir. 
TONNAGE REQUIREMENTS 


Senator SALTONSTALL. That has beer brought out by Senator Mon- 
roney and the rest of us this morning. We did not go into detail 
about it but while you are getting bigger planes and more modern 
planes you are still not having enough from the points of tonnage for 
your D-day requirements? 

General FrrepmMan. We would certainly desire more but it is a pri- 
ority consideration. 

Senator Sauronsraty. Thank you. May I ask one more question. 
Now you contemplate transferring ono million to Air Force personnel 
out of the industrial fund this year ? 

General FriepMan. Out of the stock fund, sir. 

Senator SatronsTauu. Is that going to decrease your capital assets 
or your cash assets to too great a degree / 

General Friepman. No, sir, it will not. Our cash assets will meet 
the 60-day requirement to cover our expenditures as specified in DOD 
policy and we support the transfer. 

Senator Sauronsrauu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Monroney, have you any further ques- 
tions? 

Senator Monroney. I have no questions. 

Senator CHavez. Thank you, General. 

We stand in recess until 10 tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 p.m., Wednesday, March 9, 1960, the sub- 
committee recessed until 10 a.m., Thursday, March 10, 1960.) 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 10, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 1224, 
New Senate Office Building, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Chavez, Saltonstall, and Dworshak. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
Suppe.Ly AND LocIstTIcs 


STATEMENT OF HON. PERKINS McGUIRE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE (SUPPLY AND LOGISTICS), ACCOMPANIED BY G. C. 
BANNERMAN, DIRECTOR, PROCUREMENT POLICY; P. H. RILEY, 
DIRECTOR, SUPPLY MANAGEMENT POLICY; R. M. KENNEY, STAFF 
DIRECTOR, AIR TRANSPORTATION DIVISION; R. B. WHITING, 
ASSISTANT STAFF DIRECTOR, ADVANCED WEAPONS AND MA- 
TERIEL; AND H. R. LOGAN, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER FOR BUDGET, 
OFFICE OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. The subcommittee will please be in order. 

You may proceed, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. McGuire. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am pleased to have this opportunity to present and discuss with you 
the supply and service programs which are under the policy guidance 
of the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Supply and 
Logistics. 

We who are associated with defense logistics believe that signifi- 
cant advances have been made in defense policy and management 
techniques. 

We have not done this job alone. Assistance has been provided by 
committees of Congress and the Congress itself through the passage 
of enabling legislation. 

The military departments, as well as other agencies of Government, 
have also contributed to our policy improvements. Too often these 
constructive activities have received too little attention. 
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It is my hope that the deliberations of the committee will result 
in an exposure over a broad base of at least some of our constructive 
efforts. 

Accordingly, my prepared statement. is intended to provide in cap- 
sule form a few of the more significant policy directions and programs 
which took effect during the past year. 


PROCUREMENT POLICIES—-CONTRACT COST PRINCIPLES 


In November 1959 we issued the first major revision to our cost prin- 
ciples since 1948. This revision gives our contracting officers more 
detailed and specific policy guidance on the elements of cost and how 
they are to be considered, whether in contract negotiations, price re- 
determinations, or terminations. 

It is more definitive in the area of disallowable costs, such as most 
advertising costs, certain selling costs, bad debts, interest on borrow- 
ings, and entertainment expenses. 

Finally, for the first time, we have a uniform set of cost principles 
or rules to apply to fixed-price contracts as well as cost-reimbursement 
contracts. 

PRICING POLICIES 


Other revisions place added emphasis on the requirement for cur- 
rent, accurate, and complete cost tate in all pricing transactions. 

This eliminates the possibility that the contractor may have cost 
information which is more accurate or more current than that he has 
furnished to the contracting officer. It requires the contractor to 
certify in writing to the completeness, accuracy, and currency of all 
cost data on all major transactions. 

Throughout these revisions, the proper and timely use of cost data, 
cost analysis, and audit are given added stress in all phases of the 
procurement operation. 


SUBCONTRACT PRACTICES 


A major addition to our procurement regulation in October 1959 
gives the Government greater participation in the subcontract pro- 
gram of prime contractors. This addition requires the prime con- 
tractor, on all significant contracts, to secure approval for his make-or- 
buy program ; that i is, those portions of the work he intends to perform 
in his own plant as compared with what he intends to subcontract. 

This requires approval for the plans for all major items of the con- 
tract, and any changes to the approved plan must have the concur- 
rence of the contr: 1eting officer. 

Through this procedure we expect to insure adequate competition 
among qualified sources, with the attendant benefits of quality products 
at lower prices. 

We can assure ourselves that the contractor performs only that work 
he is technically and normally qualified and fully equipped to perform. 

We believe this will minimize the need for additional Government- 
furnished facilities. 

Quite significantly, the approval of the make-or-buy plans gives us 
the mechanism to improve small business and labor surplus programs. 
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SUBCONTRACT PRICING 


In conjunction with improvements in the selection of subcontractors, 
we have incorporated added emphi isis on subcontract pricing. 

In brief, the contracting officer must review the subcontracting or 
purchasing system of major subcontractors. The object of this review 
is to assure that the contractor has an adequate organization to provide 
suitable competition where possible, judicious use of cost and price 
analysis, and compliance with our small business and other procure- 
ment. policies. 

Equally as important, the contracting officer may review the pricing 
on individual subcontracts to see that the contractor’s system is 
actually functioning to protect our contractual interests 

These improvements I have summarized can signific antly improve 
our procurement effectiveness, and I am convinced this improvement 
will be achieved. 


INCREASED PUBLICITY ON PROPOSED PROCUREMENTS 


Action has recently been taken to require more of our proposed pro- 
curements to be given advance publicity in the Department of Com- 
merce daily publication known as the “Synopsis of the U.S. Govern- 
ment Proposed Procurement, Sales, and Contract. Awards.” 

The Armed Services Procurement Regulations in its next revision, 
due for release from the printer this month, sets forth new regulations 
governing the publication of proposed procurements which we expect 
will approximately double the present dollar volume of our proposed 
procurements appearing in the synopsis. 

This action was based on our desire to give publicity to as much of 
our negotiated procurement as practic: able. 

I am pleased to report that in making knowledge of pending pro- 
curements more readily available, this action is expected to further 
the utilization of small business concerns as directed in Senate Re- 
port No. 476 of this committee. 


SuPPLY MANAGEMENT POLICIES 


Within the supply management segment of our logistics activities 
there have also been many notable activities. I would like to discuss 
a few of these. 

UTILIZATION PROGRAMS 


Last year a policy directive was issued which provided a com- 
pletely revised basis for the transfer of supply system inventories 
within the Department of Defense. This directive substantially 
altered our policies regarding reimbursement requirements for mate- 
riel transfers within the Department of Defense and was specifically 
designed to increase the utilization of available inventories among 
and between the military departments. 

Our constant efforts over the past 3 years to improve our policies 
and procedures for inventory utilization have resulted in a rate of 
utilization which has more than doubled to a current annual value 
of $1.3 billion. 

I would point out that this meant that if we had not achieved this 
we would probably have sought to purchase this amount. 
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As recently as this past January we substantially revised our excess 
screening procedures. Under these new procedures items having an 
acquisition value of less than $3,000 are to be screened only within 
the General Services Administration regional area in which the mate- 
riel is located. Such materiel will be transferred without reimburse- 


ment. 
NEW POLICY ON TRANSFERRED MATERIEL 


This past week we have established a position whereby any De- 
partment of Defense excess materiel transferred to other agencies 
of the Federal Government will be without reimbursement. 

These actions will bring about significant improvements in our 
current utilization rates, as well as substantially refine our inven- 
tory management and reduce our excess utilization screening costs. 

The actions will also have beneficial effects in reducing the funds 
required by Federal agencies for new procurement where these excess 
assets can be utilized to meet their 1 requirements. 


INVENTORY REDUCTION 


Reduction of Department of Defense supply system inventories is 
continuing at a very favorable rate. 

Supply system inventories on hand as of June 30, 1957, totaled $54.1 
billion; this was reduced to $50.4 billion as of June 30, 1958, and fur- 
ther, to $46.8 billion as of June 30, 1959. 

This is a reduction of $7.3 billion in on-hand inventory during this 
2-vear period. 

Tn part, this is brought about by refinements in inventory manage- 
ment techniques and buying practices which have been introduced 
over the past few years as well as the improvements in our utilization 
procedures. 

SURPLUS DISPOSAL 


In each of the past 2 years, the Congress has enacted improved ap- 
propriation legislation covering our surplus disposal program. With 
the aid of this improved legislation we have continued to add emphasis 
to this area. 

In the fiscal year 1959 we processed for utilization, donation, or dis- 
posal the largest volume of materiel in the history of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. We disposed of $4.9 billion of scrap and salvage 
property ; 

And $2.4 billion of usable property in varying condition ; 

And $0.3 billion of property to authorized donees under Public Law 
152. A total disposal volume of $7.6 billion. 

With the addition of the utilization program the grand total value 
at acquisition cost of property utilized, donated, or disposed of during 
fiscal year 1959 was $8.9 billion. 


USE OF ACQUISITION COSTS MISLEADING 


I would like to emphasize the point that the use of acquisition costs 
in the disposal program creates a misleading impression in the mind 
of the public. The ‘Federal Government does not depreciate the value 
of property on its books despite the length of time it is used or its 


condition. All property is carried at acquisition cost. 
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To illustrate, I stated that $4.9 billion of the total $7.6 billion dis- 
posal volume was the acquisition cost of property sold as ser ap or 
salvage. This represents property which has served its useful purpose 
and has no residual value exc ept as scrap or salvage. 
The true value of such property is not its acquisition cost, but, 
rather, its market value, which approximated 2 percent, or $91 million. 
With the completion of an intensive review of our system for selling 
surplus property, two significant actions for improvement were under- 
taken in January 1960. We are consolidating the current 315 surplus 
sales offices of the separate military services into 35 interservice sales 
offices. These offices will sell all Department of Defense surplus 
property within their prescribed geographical regions. 
There are many advantages in this revised system : 
Multiple, unsynchronized sales within any area will be eliminated ; 
Uniform and improved sales techniques will be used; 
Personnel and facilities will be consolidated. 


COMMODITY SINGLE MANAGER 

As you know, we have single-manager assignments for subsistence, 
medical supplies, clothing and textiles, and petroleum. 

A comprehensive analysis of the single-manager concept was com- 
pleted in June 1959. This review was undertaken to arrive at. definite 
conclusions concerning the efficiency of this concept for sustained per- 
formance during times of peace and war. 

The analysis revealed that significant economies have been achieved. 

It is also determined that the systems are providing effective supply 
support and that the customers approved of the system and the sup- 
port. provided through the systems. 


ECONOMIES ACHIEVED 
Senator Cuavez. Mr. McGuire, with reference to your statement: 
The analysis revealed that significant economies have been achieved— 
can you give us some figures or furnish them for the record ? 
Mr. McGuire. Y es, sir; I have them here and I shall be glad to 
do so. 
(The information referred to follows:) 
Summary of identifiable savings in commodity single manager operations 
[Data as of Sept. 30, 1959] 


ANNUAL SAVINGS 
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Cheatham Annex (warehouse and termin: ul savings only )-..------ $11, 135 
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SOMO i oie Sic Shige el Se aes € 2 eeele. 3, 100, 000 
Increased direct vendor shipments..............-.....-----.---.- 175, 000 
NN sa ics cst astnson is oes onhianda nse encased emanate aca nae ee mae ee 13, 577, 548 
1-TIME SAVINGS 
aN i 1, 469, 800 
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IDENTIFIABLE SAVINGS 


Mr. McGuire. Our estimates indicate identifiable savings as of 
June 30, 1959, in the area of four commodity single managers 
amounted to: 

1. An estimated one-time savings of $239 million resulting pri- 
marily from reduced inventory ; and 

2. An annual savings in personnel, storage, transportation, stand- 
ardization, and inspection, at the rate of about $13 million each year. 
We feel that the total savings would far exceed those we have been 
able to identify and document. 

Two new single managers have been designated. These are: 

Military General Supply Agency (Army) ; 

Military Industrial Supply Agency (Navy). 

They will become progressively operational and in complete opera- 
tion no later than July 1, 1961. 


STORAGE AND WAREHOUSING 


Last year an agreement for the cross-servicing of storage space 
between the Department of Defense and Federal civilian agencies was 
developed. These civilian agencies are presently using some 4 mil- 
lion square feet of Department of Defense storage space, under this 
agreement. 

“Our continuing analysis of the use of storage space by the military 
departments has resulted in the inactivation of 4.2 million square feet 
of storage space. And, by June 1962, we will have inactivated an 
additional 19 million square feet of space. 

This is by no means a completed job. We are continually review- 
ing depot operations for the purpose of identifying additional storage 
space that may be inactivated. 

It is anticipated that further reductions will be made. 

In conclusion, as stated in my opening remarks, this prepared state- 
ment represents only a few of our current activities. I will be pleased 
to discuss these programs further or other activities in the logistics 
field in which you may have questions. 


CATEGORIES OF STORAGE SPACE 


Senator CuHavez. When you give up space, in your statement you 
mention inactivation of 4.2 million square feet of storage space, gen- 
erally that is rental property, is it not? 

Mr. McGuire. No, I think it falls into two categories, Mr. Chair- 
man: 

First of all, is the type of space which we inactivate, and have no 
use for and we declare that under law to General Services Adminis- 
tration and they screen it for other uses. 

If another agency wants it, they use it; or they put it on the market 
to sell. 

The other part that you are addressing yourself to, this is where 
we have space where we need part of the property and we do rent 
that space to another agency, and they reimburse us for that. 
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CREDIT FOR FUNDS TRANSFERRED 


Senator Cuavez. Do you get credit when you give up space and 
turn it over to General Services for disposal ¢ 

Mr. McGuire. In funds? 

Senator CHavez. Yes. 

Mr. McGutre. No, if these are declared surplus to General Services 
Administration the funds go into the Treasury when GSA sells them. 

It is not a credit back against our accounts. 


PROGRESS ON GAO RECOM MENDATIONS 


Senator Cuavez. Mr. McGuire, the committee continues to receive 
General Accounting Office reports which indicate various weaknesses 
or problems arising from the contractual procedure, particularly in 
connection with completeness and accuracy. Has there been any 
progress made in the past year in this regard ¢ 

Mr. McGuire. I think there has been major progress, Senator. In 
the first place, we have issued a regulation in the Armed Services Pro- 
curement Regulation, and it requires that adequate cost. data be sub- 
mitted by the contractor to the contracting officer and that there be, 
in certain cases where it is necessary, a complete audit in order to 
overcome the points brought out by the General Accounting Office 
where cost. data was not current. 

For example, the GAO cited cases where a subcontractor had a lower 
price than the prime contractor included in his offering. There must 
now be a certification filed by the contractor that these costs are cur- 
rent and up-to-date cost data. 

Now, this certification for the information of the committee also has 
a criminal penalty for false information. 


PENALTIES FOR WITHHOLDING DATA 


Senator Cuavez. That was going to be my next question. Are there 
any penalties, legal or otherwise, which can be imposed against com- 
panies that withhold such data? 

Mr. McGutre. They are now in effect so that a submission to the 
Government with the knowledge that it is false information makes the 
contractor subject to criminal action. 

This is a new step that has never been taken before. 

I might add one other thing. Another area where there has been 
some criticism was that, in making price redeterminations, the con- 
tractor presumably had more current information than the contract- 
ing officer; in other words, the contractor might have submitted this 
information 30 days ago. 

They sit down to work it out now. The requirement is now that the 
contracting officer obtain the current cost data as of the date of the 
redetermination, whenever it takes place. 

If they are late, they must bring the cost data up to date. 

Senator Cuavez. Will you bring us up to date in regard to the per- 
centage of procurement that goes to small business ? 

Mr. huis. Yes, sir. I have that right here. 
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Senator, while they are digging a chart out for me, could you ask 
me the next question ? 


RELATION OF OFFICERS TO CONTRACTORS 


Senator Cuavez. Yes. How is the Government protected against 
contracting officers being overfriendly with particular contractors / 
We have seen quite a little in the paper about that. I should like 
to have the committee informed as to what you are doing about it 
if such a condition exists. 

Mr. McGuire. There are two kinds of problems projected by this, 
Senator. One is what I call an ethical problem and that. is ‘where 
someone displays bad judgment and there is no evidence of any wrong- 
doing. 

The services have regulations in the contracting field for those in- 
volved in that field, telling them what they should or should not. do. 

We are reviewing those now to see if we cannot make them more 
positive. It is pretty difficult to tell a man that he cannot. have lunch, 
for example, with somebody. You have to be reasonable in this 
field. 

Senator Cuavez. That is right. 

Mr. McGutrp. Now, if there is evidence of some illegal pressure 
brought to bear where the individual or the contractor gets a benefit 
out of this that he should not have, there are criminal statutes which 
apply to it. 

I think I am correct in stating that in the committee that heard 
this problem, the Hébert committee, they said that they had no real 
evidence of any wrongdoing as such, of that type. 

But in my opinion, somehow, the contractors have got to realize, 
I think they are the ones to have to be brought to task, that what 
looks wrong to the public is their responsibility and they should not 
do this, for ‘their own good, or from the Department of Defense point 
of view. 

Senator Cuavez. That is the point. They might not be doing any- 
thing wrong, or illegal; nevertheless, in the eyes of the public who, 
after all, are the ones to be considered, it looks bad when it is read in 
the papers. 

Mr. McGuire. That is correct, Senator. 

I think, by and large, as far as I am concerned, industry people are 
sound people and they recognize this problem. 

Senator Cuavez. Have you any information in regard to the per- 
centage of procurement which goes to small business, Mr. Secretary ¢ 

Mr. McGuire. Yes, sir; I have it right here. 

As of December, the amount of procurement that went to small 
business for the fiscal year to date, was 16.2 percent. This compares 
with 15.3 percent for the same per iod a year ago. 

Now, in the month of December we had a 17.1- -percent figure as 
against 11.5 percent a year ago, and as against 13.6 in Nov ember. 

I must caution you, Senator, in analy? zing these percentages that 
the amount that goes to small business is affected by the types of 
commodities in that, month’s particular procurement, and you can 
have a wide fluctuation. 

The total for the year last year was 16.6 percent. 
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At the present time we are running 16.2, as I said, against 15.3; it 
would appear that we are going to be able to do a better job in 
this field this year. 

I cannot guarantee that. 


REQUEST FOR 5-YEAR DATA 


Senator Cuavez. I wish you would furnish the committee with a 
statement showing the small business share of military procurement 
for the period 1955 through 1959. 

Mr. McGuire. Fine,Senator. We will be very glad to do that. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Small business share of total military procurement from business firms in 
United States 


Fiscal year: Percent 
Be, fasilik eka tasestwceincs devise. cid ibe one, oe 21.5 
DP iii isis Sa ening ca sen la le i aaa 19. 6 
a a a i i a ac epi can ate iain 19.8 
al acleesioes i hn gia I a i 17.1 
aed wsisk eed isd faasntlen dain bchien cd salt tesdesiec Rares de cali Saad MA AD Midd fine tek eae wee .' 58.6 


POLICY OF TRANSFER WITHOUT REIMBURSEMENT 


Senator CuHavez. On page 5 you speak of establishing a _ policy 
whereby excess material may be transferred to other Feder ‘al agen- 
cies without reimbursement. How will that work? 

Mr. McGutre. This is new, Senator. I would like Mr. Riley, who 
is handling this area and can discuss this subject in greater detail, 
toanswer that for you. 

Mr. Ritey. This requirement, Mr. Chairman, for reimbursement, 
I believe goes back to Public Law 152, passed in 1949, which gave 
the director of the Budget Bureau and the Administrator of General 
Services Administration the authority to negotiate or fix prices for 
excess material transferred at fair value. 

Also, when the amendment to the National Security Act was passed, 
in 1949, title 1V set up revolving funds. 

Under the authority in the National Security Act the Department 
of Defense established in its revolving fund regulations a require- 
ment for reimbursement for the transfer of excess property. 

Recently the Bureau of the Budget made a survey of the excess 
and surplus disposal field and came to the conclusion that the require- 
ment for reimbursement was impeding our ability to get greater util- 
ization of excess property. They wrote us a letter requesting a change 
in our policy, and we have agreed that we should no longer require re- 
imbursement for this type of } property. 

Senator Cuavez. Why? It is your property? 

Mr. Rizxy. It is our property. 


SURPLUS VIEWED AS GENERAL GOVERNMENT PROPERTY 


Senator Cuavez. Why would you not require the other departments 
that it goes to to reimburse the Defense Department for that property ¢ 
Mr. Ritey. Actually, we look on it, Mr. Chairman, as Federal Gov- 
ernment property. If we have property that is excess to our needs, 
we do not need it in the Department of Defense ; but if another agency 
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of the Government does need it, they should have the benefit of that 
property instead of coming back to you to get an appropriation to 
uy their requirements. 

Senator Cuavez. That is the general practice now / 

Mr. McGuire. We have established this practice now so that it will 
work. 

I might add this for your information, Senator, that when this ma- 
terial had to be paid for—and just like in the retail business, people 
are a little suspicious of something that is supposed to be old and they 
are critical—under the former procedure they were a little leery of 
this and they would then go out and buy it on the open market al- 
though we had this excess. Finally our excess went out through dis- 
posal channels and it was sold at a very small percentage of its original 
acquisition cost. 

Senator Cuavez. You have surplus property, under the law and 
regulations you must first ask the different departments whether they 
can use it 

Mr. McGuire. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Cuavez. If you find out that they don’t want it, then it 
goes to General Services for disposal ? 

Mr. McGuire. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. That is correct ? 

Mr. McGuire. Yes, sir. 

I might add one other thing, Senator: This does not apply to the 
items in our inventories that we have determined we have a mobiliza- 
tion need for, or an operating need. 

What this does—and I think it is particularly important to this 
committee—is that we free up our inventories, reduce the cost of main- 
taining the inventories. We free up warehouse space, and we get the 
system down to a level which is more efficient from your point of 
view and requiring less funds in the future to maintain it. 


LETTER URGING USE OF SMALL BUSINESSES 


Senator Cuavez. I would like to have you, Mr. McGuire, make some 
comment on the following statement that I am going to read for your 
benefit. It was prepared asa result of a letter written by the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense on January 5, 1960, to the chairman. 

With reference to small business, it states: 


Mr. Secretary, you will recall that in Senate Report 476 of the past session 
the committee indicated its sympathy with certain amendments which had been 
recommended to increase the participation of small business in defense procure- 
ment procedures. 

It, therefore, suggested that the matter be studied, that it be brought to the 
attention of the proper legislative committees, and that the Department of De- 
fense utilize the services of small business to the greatest extent practicable. 

On January 5 of this year, Mr. J. P. Falvey, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Supplies and Logistics, wrote to the committee regarding publicizing 
procurement procedures. 


This letter will be made a part of the record at this point. 
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(The letter referred to follows :) 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
SUPPLY AND LOGISTICS, 
Washington, D.C., January 5, 1960. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Defense Appropriations, 
Senate Appropriations Committee. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: On June 24, 1959, the Secretary of Defense wrote to you 
concerning two amendments which Senator Sparkman had proposed for inclusion 
in the Department of Defense appropriations bill for fiscal year 1960. In his 
comments On the proposed amendment on publicizing proposed procurements of 
$5,000 and over, the Secretary referred to a review we were making with respect 
to our publicizing of proposed procurements and offered to advise the Congress 
of our further views based on this review. The purpose of this letter is to pro- 
vide further comment regarding the question of whether there would be advan- 
tages to the Department and to industry of including proposed procurements of 
$5,000 and above in the Department of Commerce synopsis as contrasted with 
our present policy of publicizing proposed procurements of $10,000 and above, 
with certain exceptions. 

Our review has revealed that there are an estimated 40,000 procurements 
annually in the $5,000 to $10,000 category susceptible to synopsizing. This rep- 
resents only approximately $300 million out of our total procurement program. 
The number of procurements in the $5,000 to $10,000 group exceeds the number of 
proposed procurements above $10,000 currently being synopsized, which repre- 
sents about $4 billion of our total procurement. Thus, we believe that the ad- 
ministrative workload entailed in synopsizing proposed procurements in the $5,000 
to $10,000 category would be far out of proportion to the benefit to be derived 
either by Government or industry. Moreover, small firms over the past 3 years 
have received over 65 percent of all awards of less than $10,000. Accordingly, 
publishing proposed procurements of $5,000 to $10,000 would provide little addi- 
tional opportunity for small business to obtain a greater share of the defense 
dollar. 

Our review of synopsizing covered more than just the above area. You will 
be interested to know that as a result of our review, steps are underway to 
increase the volume of our publicizing of proposed procurements of $10,000 or 
more by changes in the present exceptions to synopsizing. The Armed Services 
Procurement Regulation Committee is currently at work to amend its regulations 
in this regard. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. P. PALver, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
(Supply and Logistics). 


REPORT ON UTILIZATION OF SMALL BUSINESS 


Senator Cuavez. The letter points out that publishing proposed 
procurements of $5,000 to $10,000 would provide little additional 
opportunity for small business to obtain a greater share of the defense 
dollar, since this represents only approximately $300 million out of 
the total procurement program. 

I think it would be helpful if you would give the committee a brief 
picture of what has been accomplished since the publication of the 
committee report including the trend in utilization of small business 
for defense contracts as well as what steps may be taken to further 
this end. 

Mr. McGuire. I think I would first like to give the committee this 
information : 

You know, in our procurement efforts, contracts are screened with 
a representative of the Small Business Administration to see whether 
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or not this particular contract has a capability in their opinion of 
going to small business. We call this a joint set-aside, if the decision 
is affirmative. 

That is the terminology used there. 

On the joint set-aside program $247.6 million was the amount of 
the joint set-asides in 1954, and we have increased this, Senator, to 
over $1 billion in each of the last 2 fiscal years. 


SET-ASIDE FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


Now, this is where we are exposing small business, by set-aside, to 
an opportunity to bid if they want to do it. 

Now, it can be argued that this can be a sort of ghost operation and 
that we are putting things in there that small business does not have 
the capability of doing anyhow, and I would like to point out that in 
the year 1959 we made $1,057 million in set-asides, as against $1,011 
million in the previous year. 

Senator Cuavez. With small business? 

Mr. McGutre. No, this is the set-aside portion, That is an increase 
of $46 million. 

But in the contract awards as a result of that, this is the proof of 
the pudding, we did $797.3 million as against $633.7 million, or an in- 
crease of $163 million, which shows that we are setting aside, and 
getting more expert in this, the type of things that small business can 
actively participate in. 

Senator Cuavez. They have to have a capability to start with. 

Mr. McGuire. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. But you do give them an opportunity to have that 
capability ? 

Mr. McGuire. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. If they have the capability then you do business 
with them ? 

Mr. McGuire. To my knowledge we are working very closely with 
these people in the small business area, from the Small Business 
Administration. 

When this program started off, Mr. Chairman, and I think the same 
thing existed, as I recall it, in World War II, when we had the same 
problem, some frictions were involved in here; this is largely some- 
thing of the past, as I see it. 


REDUCTION OF MINIMUM PROCUREMENT 


Now, as to the point on the dropping of the value from $10,000 
to $5,000, in the area of the synopsis, your committee asked that this 
be studied. We concluded not to reduce the minimum procurement 
to be synopsized from $10,000 to $5,000. We came to this conclusion 
because this group of procurements, that is, between $5,000 and $10,- 
000, makes up approximately $300 million of total procurement each 
year, most of which is already handled on a competitive basis. 


AWARDS TO SMALL BUSINESS 


In fact, small business is presently receiving approximately 65 per- 
cent of all the awards under $10,000. 
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To synopsize the very large number of relatively small procure- 
ments in this category would require an additional workload larger 
than the total workload we presently have in the synopsis. 

Now, in order to achieve what we considered the proposal was 
reaching for, which was more opportunity for small business to be 
exposed to proposed procurement, we opened up and increased the 
ba of things that are put in the synopsis. 

or example, in procurements where the contracting officer says 
there is only one source, we say no, we will not take that position; 
put it in this synopsis and find out from the public at large if some 
other fellow can make this. 

This is brand new. 

In research and development programs there has been a great 
emphasis—and I think this has a lot of merit—on small business; I 
think they should be exposed to this if they have the capability. 

Classified purchases where publicizing will not prejudice the se- 
curity classification are now included. 

Now, we estimate that by doing this we will increase the potential 
area of contracts exposed to small business, roughly to almost double 
what we are now doing in the synopsis. We think this is what the 
proposal as made sought to do. 

We think we have a more efficient, economical way of doing it be- 
cause small business in the area under $10,000 is already getting 65 
percent, but they are not being exposed to these larger contracts for 
the types of things I mentioned. 


PERMISSIVE SMALL BUSINESS PROGRAM 


One other thing we have done, Senator, that I am sure you will be 
interested in; we have had a voluntary small business subcontracting 
program with industry. We have made this mandatory in contracts 
over a million dollars. 

What this is is that large prime contractors must have in their sub- 
contract purchasing office operation a small business program. Now 
we have not sought to tell them the detail of this program because it is 
obvious that you cannot do this for one size company versus the other. 

But my feeling on this was that if the Congress was charging us 
with the responsibility in our prime contracting, certainly these big 
contractors who are in effect agents of the Government have the same 
responsibility and it should be carried forward to them. 

I think this is going to make a vast improvement in this area. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. Senator Saltonstall, Mr. McGuire 
has been discussing two matters generally, that is surplus property 
and disposal thereof, and the part of small business in procurement. 
Might I ask two questions, Mr. McGuire? 

Mr. McGuire. Yes, sir. 


IMPROVEMENT OF PROCUREMENT LEGISLATION 


Senator SatronsTaLL. You and I have discussed many times pro- 
curement policies and whether the law can be improved. We have 
a subcommittee in the Armed Services. 

Of course, these appropriations that you are requesting are based on 
the present law. 
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Without going into great detail, do you think the overall procure- 
ment laws could be improved? The act of 1957, of course, is the act 
under which we are operating. 

Mr. McGuire. I think, Senator Saltonstall, 1 have made it clear in 
this reference that we do think there are improvements that could be 
made for clarification, and we have discussed them in considerable 
detail and I hope some of them will be made. ; 

I would have to say that by and large we have the basic freedom to 
do what we need to do under the present law, but as we have said 
many times, we think that there is room for improvement in these 
laws and we spelled that out in considerable detail with you. 


CONTINUANCE OF RENEGOTIATION ACT 


Senator Satronstauu. Do you also believe that there is a need for 
continuing the Renegotiation Act? 

Mr. BaNNERMAN. The Renegotiation Act, as I am sure you are 
aware, was extended for a period of 3 years as of the last session of 
Congress. 

At that time we testified that we were in favor of that extension. 
We have seen nothing since then that would lead us to change our 
mind, but there is really no reason for us to make the detailed exami- 
nation on that until nearly the end of this 3-year period. 

At that stage of the game, we will, of course, make further study 
and submit additional recommendations. 

Senator Satronstat. You are in favor of this. Is there money in 
the defense budget to take care of it ? 

Mr. BanneRMAN. No, sir. The Renegotiation Act is administered 
by the Renegotiation Board who are independent of the Department 
of Defense entirely, and we have no funds in our appropriation for 
that purpose. 

Mr. McGutre. I think, Senator, one might well say, and say can- 
didly, that in the vastness of this operation that we are dealing with, 
and some of the problems that we face, brought about by the changes 
as they move on, that it is prudent to have a final renegotiation 
analysis. 

It is prudent to have the renegotiation function look over this 
whole problem. 


AIR Force INDUSTRIAL AND StocK FuND 


Senator SatronstaLty. We heard yesterday, Senator Chavez, Sena- 
tor Dworshak, and I, about the Air Force industrial and stock fund. 

I was curious to know whether your Department had anything to 
do with the operation of those revolving finds in the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, or whether you simply buy the goods and where they 
are paid for they are subject to the Comptroller’s analysis. 

Mr. Logan. Our office has the general financial administration re- 
sponsibility for the industrial and stock funds. 

Senator Sauronsrauu. This is from the Comptroller’s Office ? 

P sy Locan. Yes, sir; Assistant Secretary of Defense Lincoln’s 

office. 

Senator SaLTonsTaLL. You will be up to testify on that later? 

Mr. Loaan. Yes, sir. 
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Senator SatronsraLLt. Then I will not take the time of the 
committee now. 

Mr. McGuire. We do have an interest in this, Senator, in the 
supply items within the stock fund. Obviously this is part of our 
supply system, those items that are supported by the stock fund. 

So we work in that matter closely with the Comptroller. 

But the fiscal aspects of the stock funds are in the Comptroller’s 
Office. 

Senator Sautronstatu. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Dworshak ? 


VOLUME OF MATERIEL PROCESSED 


Senator DworsHak. Mr. Secretary, in your statement you refer 
to the fact that in fiscal year 1959 the Defense Department. processed 
for utilization, donation, and disposal, the largest volume of materiel 
in the history of the Department of Defense. 

The total disposal volume was $7.6 billion, and adding the utiliza- 
tion program the grand total was $8.9 billion. 

Now what is the reason for this? Is there obsolescence involved, 
or did the Department overbuy, or just what is responsible. 

You know as well as I do that frequently articles appear in the 
press which charge indifference or incompetence in the handling of 
procurement by the Defense Department. Now what do you have 
to say about that? 

Mr. McGuire. First of all, Senator, let me analyze for you what 
is in that figure, and then tell you why I think these things are there. 


SCREENING FOR UTILIZATION 


Within that figure is the utilization, that is by screening what we 
have picked up to put it to another use. This is not really disposed 
of, but that happens to fall within that figure. 

This is 100 percent utilization of the product. This is the process 
of where I own it, or I have it in my inventory, you need it over 
there, and we transfer it over there. 

Senator Dworsnak. That amounts to $1.3 billion. That does not 
apply to the $7.6 billion ? 

Mr. McGuire. That is part of the total of 8.9. Now, in donations, 
donated under Government programs for health and education and 
welfare, $300 million. This is not waste. This is serving a need. 


SCRAP AND SALVAGE 


In scrap and salvage we had $4.9 billion roughly. 

Now, what is scrap and salvage? Scrap and salvage is a warship, 
an old cruiser that was built, let us say, in 1922. We have gotten 
all of the use out of it and we are required in certain cases, such as 
a gun barrel, to demilitarize it and sell it only as scrap. 

The Government has gotten 100 cents return on this item that it 
bought, it is not waste. 

Senator Dworsnak. That is not true in every case? 

Mr. McGuire. No, sir. I am trying to take them down through. 
I am talking now about the worn out, the obsolescent type of item. 


51184—60 6 
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Now, one can argue that we bought too many cruisers. Hindsight 
in this respect is sometimes sharper than foresight, but at any rate, 
the cruiser when we had it served an insurance purpose. 

Senator Dworsnax. And was authorized by the Congress. 

Mr. McGuire. That is right. 

rt . PI - 

Tanks would come into this category, for example, airplanes would 
come into this category. 


SALES OF USABLE PROPERTY 


Then we had sales of usable property. This is $2.4 billion. 

Now, this is in all kinds of condition. Some of it is semiworn, let 
us call it. This came about for a number of reasons: 

One, we may have bought too much of it at the time. We may have 
made a mistake. 

This is a fairly big business and we will make mistakes. There are 
a lot of spare parts in there. 

For example, when we phase an airplane out of the system 

Senator Dworsuakx. Mr. McGuire, you were engaged in private 
business for many years—where was it, Boston ? 

Mr. McGuire. Boston, Cleveland, and New York. 

Senator DworsHak. When you made mistakes what happened ? 

Mr. McGuire. We had a bargain sale and I must say to you, Sena- 
tor, that any buyer we had that didn’t have markdowns we got suspi- 
cious of, because we knew she was rigging the books; she was not that 
good. 

Senator Dworsuaxk. If you had too many of those, you would not 
remain in business ? 

Mr. McGuire. No, we would not remain in business if we had too 
many of them, but I must say to you we had some bad mistakes. We 
didn’t have as many people looking over our shoulder. 

Senator DworsHak. You did not have as much red ink in your 
business as the Government uses here. 

Mr. McGuire. The other reason that this comes about is because 
we had a requirement which existed in the past and the requirement 
no longer exists. 

Therefore, it is incumbent on the Department of Defense, if there 
is no need for this material, to get rid of it rather than keeping it 
and polishing it all the time. 

Senator Dworsnak. I agree with you. 

Also, I re¢ognize in all fairness that there is constantly a changing 
procedure or concept in weaponry, logistics, and all that, in electronics. 
So inevitably you will face the need ¢ constantly of placing many of the 
supplies and materiel in the obsolescent category and you have to 
make changes. 

Mr. McGuire. That is right, sir. 





MEANING OF “2 PERCENT” 


Senator Dworsuak. And you only get about 2 percent from most 
of this material that you salvage and that seems to be a very low 
figure. 

Mr. McGuire. I would like to explain for the benefit of the com- 
mittee this so-called 2 percent that has been bandied around. 
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We have made a tabulation of this. I would appreciate it, Senator, 
if we could give the tabulation to the members here so they can follow 
it and understand it. 

Senator Cuavez. I wish you would. 

Mr. McGuire. The reason for this is that I feel that this committee 
and the House committee are responsible for passing on these funds. 

Now, when they get these assumptions out into the public press ob- 
viously this committee gets concerned whether we are doing a good 
job. . 

I think we are doing a good job and we ought to have a clear under- 
standing of what this problem is. 

Mr. Riley, would you be good enough to tell the committee how this 
comes about and what the re: al percentages are. 

Senator CuHavez. We would like to get it. 

Mr. McGume. The first numbers he will give you at the top are 
the purported concept of why we only get 2 percent out of all of this. 

(The tabulation referred to follows: ) 


2-percent return on disposal (quoted by Senator Douglas to press) 


[Source: Testimony by Mr. McGuire in April and May 1959 before House and Senate 
Appropriations Committee on fiscal year 1960 budget] 
Billions 
Estimate of total disposal volume by all means; utilization, donation and 


Um NO <SOIN nc decease cinta tev ecient a ee $10 
Millions 

Estimate of cash proceeds from sale of surplus, fiscal year 1960__________ $260 
Estimate of cost of disposal (sec. 611), fiscal year 1960________-_________ 75 
Estimate of net cash return on sale of surplus, fiscal year 1960___________ 185 
Estimated percent return on cash sale of surplus___.-__________________ i:v 


Comment 

To evaluate disposal program return based on net cash proceeds is com- 
pletely misleading for the following reasons: 

(1) For fiscal year 1959 the total disposal volume was $8.896 billion with a 
multiple return due to— 


Millions 
ey SU TIO al th iss i ee le ee ee $213 
(b) Utilization by DOD and other Federal agencies (in lieu of new pro- 
CURIOUS): otic tox po cap ss hash ente lille cae NE coll - apa 

(c) Reduced costs of storage and accounting (reflected in 1960 anc 
EO TOMMCEIIONG F ays ics walk hep ence ps aA es ae Gece ee eet Oe 22 
(d) Donation for civil defense, health, and education purposes___________ 302 


i cl 1, 826 


Percent 
Pores Fettire 66: COG) VONING... «666 5655 ce ee ee 21 
Comparable 6 months fiscal year 1961 return_______________________ 25 


(2) Of total disposal volume fiscal year 1959 $4.897 of $8.896 million, or 
percent, was scrap or salvage with average return of 2 percent (60 percent, 6 
months 1960). 

(8) Of total disposal volume fiscal year 1959, $2.408 of $8.896 million, or 27 
percent, was sold as usable property, with cash returns ranging from less than 
1 percent for obsolete, specialized, fire control equipment to 56 percent for 
lumber, for an average return of 1.8 percent for specialized military equipment 
and 6.8 percent for commercial type materiel. (Total average equals 5 percent. ) 

(4) All total volume figures are misleading because of acquisition costs. True 
values are approximate market prices. 
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ANTICIPATED RETURN ON MATERIAL 


Mr. Ritey. Last year, Mr. Chairman, we made some estimates for 
the fiscal year 1960 budget which were generally along these lines, 
and you can follow me on that piece of paper you have in front of 
you. 

We anticipated that we would get out of our system by all means— 
utilization, donation, sale, and all of our other programs—something 
in the neighborhood of $10 billion worth of material. 

We estimated that our cash proceeds from the sale of the surplus 
would be around $260 million. We estimated also that the costs of 
disposal would be about $75 million. We had estimated net cash re- 
turn on sales of a total of $185 million. 

Now, when you take the $185 million or take our total cash pro- 
ceeds and you subtract the $75 million cost from it, and you relate 
what is left to the $10 billion in round figures, you come up with 
about 2 percent. 

Now, this is a gross approach, taking our proceeds to a total of 
$10 billion program. We do not think this is a valid way to appraise 
our programs because we are not only talking about disposal here, 
but utilization, donations, and all these other’ things for which we 
think we get a real return for our property. 


TOTAL DISPOSAL VOLUME, 1959 


Going further down the page you will find again that for fiscal yea 
1955 se are actual figures, what we actually did—the total dis. 
posal volume was $8.896 billion. 

Our cash proceeds were $213 million. 

Utilization by the Department of Defense and other Federal agen- 
cies amounted to $1.2 billion, or $1.3 billion, rounded off. That was 
in lieu of new procurement. 

Mr. McGuire. Thissaved going out in the market to buy. 

Mr. Rivey. By getting this material out of our system, and this i 1s 
a conservative figure, we estimate we have actually saved about $ 
million in accounting and storage costs. 

We donated toc ivil defense, health, and education, $302 million. 

That gives us a total of what we consider a real return for the 
material we have gotten out of our system, $1,826 million. 

If you take the gross approach and take cash proceeds from $10 
billion, you will see the Department of Defense did not do very well. 

But if you look at the other programs, you will see these figures 
come to about a 21-percent return. 





CREDIT FOR TRANSFER OF SURPLUSES 


Senator Cuavez. That is why I inquired of Mr. McGuire as to 
whether you would get credit when the surplus property was turned 
over to General Services and they turn it over to some other depart- 
ment. Yousaid no, you did not. 

Mr. MoGutre. Senator, I think Mr. Riley can clarify that point 
with you. It is a little different field. What we are talking about 
here is what we give in the interest of approved programs of the Gov- 
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ernment and so forth, in lieu of their having to go out and buy. This 
in effect saves that much money. 
We have put it to good use. 
DONATIONS 


Senator Cuavez. That is number D, donations to civil defense, 
health, and education purposes, $302 million. 

Mr. McGurire. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. You donated that amount to other services, to 
other departments of the Government ¢ 

Mr. McGuire. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. Nevertheless, you did not 
such ¢ 

Mr. McGuire. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivey. In terms of financial credit. 

Mr. McGuire. This is under the donation program law. 

Mr. Ritty. The real point here, gentlemen, I think, is that to talk 
about this program in terms of overall averages is a mistake. We 
have made a recent analogy, and it depends on the type of material 
you are talking about, its condition, and the class of material. 


get credit for it, as 


VARIATIONS IN PERCENTAGE OF ACQUISITION COST 


In terms of cash proceeds, we are talking about cash returns now, 
it will vary anywhere from 1 percent to 56 percent of the acquisition 
cost. 

So it is not fair for anybody to say that the Department of Defense 
is doing a bad job because on a gross basis you only get 2 percent on a 
dollar. 

For scrap and salvage this is true. For other types of material 
this is not true. 

Senator Dworsuak. Secretary McGuire has the 2-percent reference 
on page 9 of his statement. 

Mr. Ritey. That is the 2 percent or $91 million which is what we 
got for scrap. 

Mr. McGuire. In other words, I say there, Senator, the true value. 
I am now talking in terms that if we have a battleship and we scrap 
the battleship, we must report under the bookkeeping system of the 
Government the cost of that battleship. What is the true value of 
that battleship? It is old, it is rusted; we have torn off a lot of the 
equipment and so forth. It is what you get in the scrap market for 
it. That is about 2 percent, not the $50 million that it cost originally. 

Senator Dworsnak. That refers specifically to scrap salvage 4 

Mr. McGuire. That is right. 


SINGLE PURCHASING DEPARTMENT 


Senator Dworsuak. I am glad to have that clarification. 

I recall that several years ago the Congress set up a single purchas- 
ing department for the various services “to minimize the overbuying 
because each service would buy for its own need and possibly overbuy. 

Now, are you having an effective operation through this single pur- 
chase department ? That ought to prevent overbuying. 
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Mr. McGuire. We believe we are, Senator. Senator Chavez asked 
us if we would put into the record the details of the savings which 
are quite substantial on that. I would like to point out to you also 
that we have gone much further in this program this year, and when 
our present studies are completed and the present directives of Mr. 
Gates—some of them were issued in November for establishing new 
ones—we will have made intensive studies of roughly one- third of 
our entire supply system to determine adaptability to this method of 
operation. The other two-thirds are specialized items that clearly 
are not adaptable. 

The services are very happy with it, too, incidentally. 





DISPOSAL TO ALLIES 


Senator Dworsnak. I recall you had a lot of experience with our 
foreign aid program a few years before you went with the Defense 
Department. Is there any poeaibality. of disposing of any of this sur- 
plus materiel to some of our allies? I do not mean necessarily tanks 
and planes, but I mean some of the other less important commodities 
and articles which may have very limited salvage value, but which 
could be utilized very effectively by our allies. 

Mr. McGuire. Part of this program, basic to it, Senator, is the 
screening for those programs to utilize whatever we have in that area 
to put into the MDAP program. The services I think have been do- 
ing a good job on this. 

Senator DworsnHak. Do you have any particular supervision or 

merely take the orders from the ICA in that regard ? 

Mr. McGuire. No; I do have an indirect action there. You know, in 
the past I had charge of the military assistance program. I was the 
buyer in effect there for the military departments. We worked very 
closely with Secretary Irwin’s Office in this field, reviewing the so- 
called requirements and what the services said they had av: ailable, to 
be sure that we get the maximum utilization of this kind of property, 
and also to assist them in seeing that they don’t get a magnified de- 
mand for some item. 

Senator DworsHaxk. But you do actually, instead of selling at great 
discounts some of this surplus, have an opportunity to make it avail- 
able, if it is usable, to some of our allies so they do not have to buy it 
new / 

Mr. McGutre. Very definitely. The services, as you know, at the 
direction of the Congress, get reimbursement for this equipment in 
a number of instances. 

Senator Dworsnak. I am sure that you could do effective work and 
save a lot of money for the Government if you would watch that 
particular aspect carefully, because I am sure that much of this 
materiel may be obsolete so far as we are concerned, but could be 
used by some of our allies. 

Do you agree with me on that? 

Mr. McGutre. I certainly do. 

Senator Dworsuak. Thank you. 

Senator Savronstati. Mr. Chairman, may I ask just one more 
question ? 

Senator Cuavez. Certainly. 
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COMPTROLLER GENERAL’S REPORT 


Senator Satronstatyt. Mr. McGuire, have you seen the report of 
the Comptroller General to Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the House, 
dated January 30, 1959 ? 

I read a pertinent part: 


Our review disclosed that, because of the Department of Defense policy 
regarding redistribution of assets in effect at the time of our review, the De- 
partment of the Air Force did not disclose to the Army that it had mate 
riel excess to short-range needs that might be used to meet current Army 
requirements. 

Further, even when the Army was advised of the existence of aeronautical 
materiel excess to the Air Force long-range needs, the Army failed to request 
the materiel, although it had a valid requirement for the materiel at that time. 

As a result, the Army was buying new items to fill its requirements while the 
Air Force was either disposing of as surplus or holding in an inactive status 
materiel that would have filled at least a portion of the Army’s needs. The 
findings in this report that concern the Department of the Army have been 
separately brought to the attention of that Department and we are awaiting 
their formal comments. 

As a result of our review, over $3.8 million worth of Air Force parts were 
transferred to the Army and the Army terminated contracts for identical items 
amounting to about $1 million. After our review the Department of Defense 
established new policies for the transfer of supply inventories among the services. 
We believe that implementation of these policies by the military services should 
help prevent buying of common-use items by one service while another has 
materiel available for interservice transfer. 





Does reading that ring a bell with you as to what policies 

Mr. McGuire. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sauronstaty. Could you reply very briefly in line with 
what Senator Chavez and Senator Dworshak asked you? 


POLICY ON PROCUREMENT REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Ritey. This did happen before our procedures were in effect. 
We have a policy and procedure now which requires each of the 
military services that have a requirement for an item to request an- 
other service to see if they have that same item or similar item that 
will relieve procurement, and the items will be transferred to satisfy 
that requirement. 

If another service does not have the item, the procurement require- 
ment is sent into an organization that we have which is our central 
screening agency for all the Armed Forces, called the Supply Sup- 
port Center, and that procurement requirement is reviewed against 
all the excess items that we have listed there. 

We make a list of every item that we have that has been declared 
excess. If the item is not found there, then we would assume or 
have to assume that it is not available anywhere in the Department 
of Defense. 

But as another precaution, when that military service puts out 
an invitation to bid, we check the Department of Commerce invita- 
tion to bid synopsis against the requirement to find out if the item 
is still available against a later excess listing. 

Mr. McGutre. Between the time the service decides it may need 
something, and gets the funds approved, some time elapses. This is 
a precautionary thing, to see that an excess has not developed in the 
interim period that would change the need of this purchase, whether 
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we may find it has developed due to a requirement change, or frankly, 
we might find we discovered some of this material. . 

Like any other inventory system, it is constantly under review to 
make sure there isn’t any possibility of that being available. 

Senator Sauronsraty. How long has the new policy been in effect? 

Mr. Ritey. The policy paper was published in the latter part of 
January 1959. We could get the exact date. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The date was January 27, 1959. 


Mr. Ritxy. The implementing procedures to carry out. this policy, 
I think, were completed and issued to the military services about 4 
months, or 5 months after that. 

Senator SautonsTaLu. This policy now has been in effect about 9 
months? 

Mr. Ritry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGurire. In round numbers; yes, sir. 

The Comptroller General is advised of these policies, and we have 
had some good assistance from him in nailing down some of these 
problems; it is complimentary that he believes that this will stop that 
kind of thing. 

Senator Satronstatu. That is all helpful. It is all along the lines 
of disposal of surplus? 

Mr. McGuire. That is right, sir. 

Senator Sauronstaty. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Are there any further questions. 

Senator Dworsuax. No, thank you. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, Mr. McGuire. 

Mr. McGurre. Thank you very much. Mr. Chairman, this is an 
open hearing. Have you any objections to our giving to the press, if 
they ask for it, the copy of the paper on this 2 percent business we 
are talking about. Iam not even sure they want it. 

Senator Cuavez. Give it to the press. 

Mr. McGuree. I am not sure they want it, but I know the other got 
wide publicity. 

Senator Cuavez. It is an open hearing. I think it would help to 
give it wide publicity. They have a copy as I understand it. 


PROCUREMENT DECREASING 


Mr. McGuire, I asked you if you would furnish for the record the 
share of the total procurement from 1955 to 1959, on a percentage 
basis. I see you have done this. I notice that in 1955 it was 21.5; 
in 1956, 19.6; 1957, 19.8; 1958, 17.1, and in 1959 it was 16.6. Why has 
it been going down ? 

Mr. McGuire. In my opinion, Senator, this comes about through a 
different combination of the kinds of things we are buying. 

Senator Cuavez. You are talking again about capability. 

Mr. McGuire. Yes, I am indirectly. I was going to point out to 
you the item of missiles alone, the increase in missiles. Small business 
cannot make a missile per se. It is in subcontracting where they 
would participate in this field. 
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This largely comes about through the declining percentage of the 
kind of thing in the overall program that small business has the capa- 
bility to make. 

This is why we are trying so hard in examining the program to be 
sure that every place where there is a conceivable capability we expose 
it to small business. 

Senator CuaAvez. Do you wish to ask any questions? 

Thank you very much, Mr. McGuire. I just wanted to clear that 
up. 
Mr. McGurre. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. We are ready for you, General Colglazier. 
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PROCUREMENT OF EQUIPMENT AND MISSILES, ARMY 


STATEMENT OF LT. GEN. ROBERT W. COLGLAZIER, JR., DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS; ACCOMPANIED BY H. T. 
LA CROSSE, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET, OFFICE, COMP- 
TROLLER OF THE ARMY; AND COL. DONALD M. SIMPSON, OFFICE, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 


Program by activities: 
Direct obligations: 

A IOI Sn cone cancncseswncacnennon 

2. Ammunition and missiles-__--__-.-- er ee 

3. Industrial mobiligation.....................-- 


Total direct obligations . ...........<...<.-.. 


Reimbursable obligations: 
1, Major equipment 


2. Ammunition and missiles._............------ 
Total reimbursable obligations. .........._- 


ee Gen. A ceetwenbinmewubed 
Financing: | 
Comparative transfers to other accounts- -_....-----| 
Unobligated balance brought forward_-__-..--.------ 
Unobligated balance transferred to ‘‘ Research, 
development, test, and evaluation, Army’’ (73 | 
aR ani ices dina tinea dane 
Unobligated military assistance orders transferred | 

to or from (—) other service accounts_........--- 

Advances and reimbursements from— 

Military assistance orders----- Sckaklecenmaeane ns 
Other accounts. - - -- ee | 
Non-Federal sources (5 U.S.C. 172d-1)---------- 
Recovery of prior year obligations pitta deia tucibinewis 
Unobligated balance carried forward..--...--.------ | 


New obligational authority. ..............-.------| 


New obligational authority: 
oS a sata cate iets 
Transferred from ‘‘ Salaries and e xpenses, “Advanced 
Research Projects Agency, Department of De- 
SOU Fe Its CER ie dso cacnneuwdsdeccapessesceners 





Appropriation (adjusted) . ...............-..--<< | 
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Program and financing 


1959 actual 


$391, 107, 497 | 
595, 659, 495 | 
110, 187, 538 | 


4 096, 9! 54, 530 


185, 961, 534 | 
371, 219, 000 | 


557, 180, 534 


me "654, 135, 064 | 


452, 948, 000 | 
—441, 505, 585 | 


107, 880, 833 


— 28, 041, 986 | 
— 378, 683, 544 | 


— 139, 380, 790 


—19, 338, 923 | 


503, 534, 931 


1, 711, 548, 000 


| $1, 669, 338, 000 


= 
bo 


1, 711, 548, 000 | 


2, 210, 000 


1960 estimate 


$770, 
538, 
78, 


| 1,387 


yy 
= 


A 
> 
So 


. 584, 000 


645, 400 


476, 600 | 
462, 000 | 


7, 764, 000 
50, 472, 000 


, 236, 000 
5, 820, 000 | 
518, 400 |_ 
, 534, 931 
, 000, 000 
7, 577, 083 
000, 000 
, 500, 000 | 
77, 322, 917 
3, 896, 531 | 


, 300, 000 


7, 300, 000 | 


300, 000 | 


| 312, 000, 000 


1961 estimate 


$856, 000, 000 
598, 800, 000 
69, 200, 000 


1, 624, 000, 000 


145, 000, 000 
167, 000, 000 


“41, 836, 000, 000 


_ - 336, 8 896, 531 


~~" 203, 000, 000 
—109, 000, 000 
“349, 896, 531 


1, 337, 000, 000 


$1, 337, 000, 000 
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Object classification 


1959 actual 1960 estimate 1961 estimate 
ARMY 
Total number of permanent positions 4,398 | 2, 028 2 O28 
Average number of all employees 4, 229 | 1, 987 1, 987 
Number of employees at end of year 3, 325 2, 028 2, 028 
Average GS grade and salary 9. 0 $7,127 | 8.8 $7,080 | 8.8 $7, 089 
Average Salary of ungraded positions 5, 409 5, 415 5, 415 
Direct obligations: 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions_- 31, 906, 002 | 13, 608, 487 13, 094, 521 
Other personal services _- 1, 854, 295 738, 513 618, 479 
Total personal services-_- 33, 760, 297 14, 347, 000 13, 713, 000 
02 Travel_. 1, 045, 037 400, 000 400, OOO 
03 Transportation of things 18, 291, 792 16, 500, 000 15, 700, 000 
04 Communication services 167, 178 170, 000 170, 000 
06 «Printing and reproduction -- 9, 377 10, 000 10, 000 
07 Other contractual services 265, 649, 943 | 319, 546, 514 327, 818, 000 
08 Supplies and materials_- 440, 008, 061 | 579, 922, 000 536, 745, 000 
09 Equipment 310, 919, 899 | 418, 615, 000 615, 368, 000 
10 Lands and structures. __ 17, 124, 586 | 12, 000, 000 8, 000, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions _-_ 1, 160, 339 1, 392, 000 1, 425, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments 891, 058 500, 000 | 500, 000 
Total direct obligations 1, O89, 027, 567 1, 363, 402, 514 1, 519, 849, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: | | 
03 Transportation of things 1, 045, 036 1, 255, 000 | 1, 284, 000 
08 Supplies and materials 184, 715, 206 214, 634, 000 | 134, 505, 000 
09 Equipment 361, 159, 250 362, 978, 779 | 167, 256, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations_- 546, 919, 492 | 578, 867, 779 | 303, 045, 000 
Total, Army-- 1, 635, 947, 059 | 1, 942, 270, 293 | 1, 822, 894, 000 
ALLOCATION TO ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
07 Other contractual services 18, 188, 005 | 43, 549, 707 13, 106, 000 


Total obligations - _- 1, 654, 135, 064 | 1, 985, 820, 000 1, 836, 000, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General CoLGLazier. Senator Chavez, I have a prepared statement. 
With your permission I would like to read it to the committee, or I 
will insert it, whichever you desire, sir. 

Senator CHavez. You may read it. 

General Coteiazier. Thank you. 

Mr, Chairman and members of the committee, I am Lt. Gen. R. W. 
Colglazier, Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, of the Department of 
the Army. 

Since this is my first appearance before you in this capacity, I 
particularly welcome the opportunity to report on some of the aspects 
of the Army program for the procurement of equipment and missiles. 

Logistics support is probably the most limiting or complementing 
factor in the development and support of a thoroughly effective Army. 

_The Army can fight as far and as fast and as furiously as its logis- 
ties support will permit. 

In this highly mechanized world today, human endurance without 
the backing and materiel required to prolong that endurance, will not. 
take the Army far, and the most. brilliant leadership is negated by 
the lack of tools to exploit that leadership. 

In this presentation you will be shown what the Army has managed 
to accomplish in the procurement of equipment and missiles program 
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with the funds made available to it during prior years, and you will 
be given a forecast of what the Army will be able to do with the funds 
requested in the President’s budget. 

You will be given a feeling for what is happening to the Army’s 
materiel posture when it is confronted by rising costs and more com- 
plicated and expensive machines. 

My presentation covers that equipment procured for the Army 
under the “Procurement of equipment and missiles, Army,” appro- 


priation, 
FISCAL 1960 BUDGET AND APPROPRIATION 


The President’s budget as forwarded to the Congress for fiscal year 
1960 provided for a direct obligational program ‘of $1.373. billion— 
for the procurement of equipment and missiles, Army appropriation. 

The President’s budget requested $1.025 billion in new obligational 
authority to support the program of $1.373 billion. 

The Congress appropriated $1.407 billion in new obligational au- 
thority, or $383 million over and above that requested in the Presi- 
dent’s budget. 

One hundred seventy-five million of the $383 million is being carried 
forward to assist in financing the Army’s direct obligation program of 
$1.524 billion for fiscal year 1961, and is reflected in the President’s 
budget submission. 

The Army’s direct obligational funding level for fiscal year 1960, 
as approved by the Office, Secret ary of “Defense, is $1.416 billion 
There have been program changes due to various reasons. 


COMPARISON OF 1960 AND CURRENT ESTIMATE 


The following tabulation shows a comparison of major budget pro- 
grams presented to the Congress for fiscal year 1960, and the current 
estimates of these programs. 


Comparison of fiscal year 1960 direct obligational estimates 


sommeces of verre 





| President’s Current 
budget |} estimate | Net change 
request 

LN Sr - - = - = -_ — — - — — 
Major equipment... halaiches de 758 | 771 + 13 
Ammunition and missiles _-- ‘ bicenica’ 539 538 | —1 
Industrial preparedness -_ 76 78 +2 
Subtotal. __- 1,373 1, 387 +14 
Comparative transfers - - -- , pede ecostin +29 +29 
a at ae eitake ate anchds . ee ; 1, 416 +43 


| 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONAL PROGRAM 


General Coueiazier. As indicated, the congressional program to- 
taled $1.373 billion. The current estimate shown in the budget sub- 
mission amounts to $1.387 billion. This $1.387 billion, when added 
to the comparative transfer—funds in the “Procurement of equip- 
ment and missiles, Army,” appropriation, which were transferred to 
other appropriations—of $29 million also shown in the budget sub- 
mission, amounts to a direct obligational program of $1,416 billion. 
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This is the amount reflected in the fiscal year 1960 Office of the 
Secretary of Defense fina cial plan, and represents a $45 million in- 
crease over the President’s budget submission. 


MATERIEL REQUIREMENTS, 1961 


Looking now to our budget request for fiscal year 1961, it is ap- 
yropriate first to discuss our materiel requirements. 

The Army materiel program stems from the joint strategic ob- 
jectives plan, and the Army plans that are derived from it. Army 
materiel requirements are closely related to the schedules for mobili- 
zation and deployments of forces that are contained in the plans. 

The Army presently does not have on hand sufficient supplies and 
equipment to support the plans. 

In addition, we are short of the most modern items needed for equip- 
ment of our Active Army and Reserves. 

Our fiscal year 1961 budget is directed toward improvement of this 
situation. 

NEED FOR MODERNIZATION 


An important factor that counterbalances our receipt of items from 

production is that the Army loses through consumption, wearout, 
and obsolescence approximately $1.4 billion worth of materiel each 
year. 
* Secretary Brucker has pointed out the Army’s urgent need for 
‘apid modernization of its equipment. He spoke of a phased modern- 
ization program requiring an average annual investment of $2.8 
billion. 

Funds requested in our fiscal year 1961 budget, although short of 
this program, will enable the Army to replace with modern equip- 
ment most of the items we will lose during the fiscal year from wear- 
out, obsolescence, Se an in training. 

Included in our fiscal year 1961 budget are only the most needed 
of our item requirements, div ided into functional categories designed 
to increase the combat potential of the Army by prov iding additional 
firepower, mobility, communications, and logistic support. 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS FISCAL YEAR 1961 


The current direct obligation program of $1.524 billion for fiscal 
year 1961 may be broken down into these four major categories: 


Millions 
ON cso 50k ee ia tal ate aia eas a $877 
RRA oe eet Le OL BAe eT Bats ee ae eee hace scientist aan 
feianmmnications and surveillance... 60010 i ee 
NGIOG MUNNIOIT 05 oid oe et ol oe ae el eee | hi dae 147 


For budgetary presentations it is customary to utilize dollars as the 
common denominator with which to express requirements, assets, and 
shortages. However, the commander in the field thinks in terms of 
partic ular hardware rather than dollars. 

I shall now present significant items under each category shown on 
the chart, with emphasis on characteristics and numbers of items 
involved. 
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REDEYE 


In the firepower category, one of the most urgent of our new items is 
REDEYE. REDEYE isa self-contained, very lightweight, shoulder 
fired, guided missile utilizing the heat seeking, | infrared guidance 
principle, and is designed to provide the frontline troops with an air 
defense against low altitude aircraft. 

The . eapon consists of three components : 

The missile in a sealed shipping tube which becomes the 
ood her when the end caps are removed ; 
2. A grip stock which contains the trigger mechanism ; and 

A battery for missile warmup and firing. 

The entire weapon, weighing only 18.2 pounds, is especially de- 
signed for issue through normal ammunition supply channels and 
requires neither supporting equipment nor prefiring checkout. 

It will eventually replace the antiaircraft ground mounted caliber 
50 machineguns as an air defense weapon. 

In fiscal year 1961 we are requesting $11.4 million to buy 1,700 
missiles. The Marine Corps is participating in the development and 
proc urement of this weapon. 

Currently, the Army’s longest range operational missile is the RED- 

STONE, whic th is scheduled to be reph: aced by the PERSHING. 


PERS HING 


The PERSHING is a two-stage solid propellent, inertial guidance, 
surface-to-surface missile system. The system is designed to be 
rugged, highly mobile, and to have a fast reaction time. It will be 

transportable i in C-123 aircraft. 

The $45.3 million in the fiscal year 1961 program will provide funds 
for PERSHING missile training equipment, preproduction engi- 
neering, and limited production of ground training equipment. 


CONVENTIONAL AMMUNITION 


The Army’s capability for war and for precise application of force 
at a decisive point will require the use of improved types of non- 
nuclear ammunition. 

As a result of procurement during the Korean war, some types 
of ammunition are in relatively good supply i in that we have amounts 
near our needs for war. 

In other and newer types which are critically needed, we have small 
stocks, or none at all. 

An example is the armor defeating rounds for our new 90 millimeter 
recoilless rifles. All of our ammunition items in the fiscal year 1961 
oe total approximately $198.3 million (including chemical). This 

s about $30 million more than the dollar value of training ammuni- 
tion actually expended annually, and shows that in maintaining pre- 
paredness during this cold war, we consume large stocks of ammuni- 
tion. 

IROQUOIS HELICOPTER 


In the mobility category the IROQUOIS helicopter will provide 
three great advantages to the comm: inder , as compared to our older 
helicopters : ease of maintenance, greater reliability, and longer engine 


life. 
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These advantages are due primarily to the use of a turbine engine 
and will assure a more dependable capability for transportation of 
small numbers of troops, cargo, or medical evacuees. 

The fiscal year 1961 buy of $38.4 million provides 118 of these heli- 
copters. : > 4 

This will provide only a portion of the peacetime requirements for 
the Active Army and priority reserve. We do not buy aircraft to hold 
in our depots for mobilization. 


M-—113 ARMORED PERSONNEL CARRIER 


For surface mobility, an important new item is our M-113 armored 
personnel carrier. This provides a lightweight armored vehicle, capa- 
ble of amphibious and airdrop operations, superior cross-country 
mobility, and adaptation to multiple functions. For example, anti- 
tank guided missile carriers, mortar carriers, countermortar radar 

arriers, and mobile command post able les. 

It has approximately twice the operating range—200 miles com- 
pared to 120. The M-113 weighs 10 tons as compared to 22 tons for 
the M-59. 

It is faster, having a maximum speed of 40 miles per hour compared 
to the M—59 speed of 32 miles per hour. 

Its fuel consumption is at the rate of 1.6 miles per gallon, com- 
pared to only 1 mile per gallon for the M—59. 

Our fiscal year 1961 budget includes 1,200 vehicles at a cost of $30 
million. 

The Army must be mobile, not only in the air and on the land, but 
also on the surface of the water, to move cargo and Peat rapidly 
and efficiently from the ships of the Navy to the beach area 


AMPHIBIOUS CARGO CARRIER—-5-TON 


For this purpose the Army needs amphibious vehicles. An im- 
portant example is the lighter, amphibious resupply, cargo, 5-ton, 
which will replace the World War II 214-ton amphibious DUKW. 
This new lighter is the only item in the Army program for fiscal year 
1961 for amphibious mobility. Its capabilities greatly exceed those 
of the DUKW in that it is able to transport a fully loaded 10,000- 
pound CONEX container. 

The CONEX container is a steel box which is designed so that we 
can put in a number of smaller articles for security and ease of 
handling. 

teplacement of the DUKW is necessary for those on hand are of 
World War II design. 

For fiscal year 1961 we are requesting $10.2 million for 230 am- 
phibious vehicles. 

ROUGH TERRAIN FORK LIFT TRUCK 


Rapid clearing of beach areas is a must. Existing industrial and 
military material-handling equipment does not have the capability of 
operating on unimproved beaches or of wading into the sea in cargo- 
moving operations. 

The “rough terrain fork lift truck is especially designed for these 
operations. It can ford or wade in up to 5 feet of fresh or salt water. 
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It can negotiate the “ea sand and rough terrain of beaches and simi- 
lar unimproved area 

No previous piece “of material-handling equipment had this capa- 
bility. The rough terrain fork lift truc k is also versatile. With a 
crane attachment, it is ideally suited to the mission of handling mis- 
siles and missile sections in and around launching areas. 

The fiscal year 1961 budget contains $2.7 million with which to 
purchase 135 of these vehicles. 


TANK RECOVERY VEHICLE M-—88 


Tanks are of great and increasing importance in modern war and 
may be the only; way to keep mobility in critical states of an atomic 
battle. We must, therefore, seek ways to conserve and recover our 
tanks in the battle area. 

Battlefield experience early in World War II indicated that wheeled 
vehicles were unsuitable for the rescue and recovery of disabled tanks, 
thus an urgent need arose for a tracked recovery vehicle. 

To meet this the Army developed the M-74 tank recovery vehicle, 
using the major components of the M-4A3 medium tank. The M-74 
recovery vehicle was successful for the older tanks. It is inadequate 
for the M48 and M-60 series because of their greater weight. 

Even the M-74’s marginal capability cannot be logistically sup- 
ported since the M-4 series medium tank on which it depends for 
parts became obsolete with Korea and is no longer in production. 

Accordingly, a modern full-tracked armored vehicle capable of per- 
forming this mission is urgently required and has been developed. 
This development—the t tank recovery vehicle M-88—is being intro- 
duced into the Army to accommodate the M-48 and M-60 series tanks. 
It provides the maximum degree of interchangeability and standard- 
ization with currently planned medium tanks. 

In fiscal year 1961 we are requesting $30.4 million for 200 recovery 
vehicles. 

M-—14 RIFLE 


Senator Satronstauti. Are you through with your fire power? 

General CotaLazier. The specific items; yes, sir. 

Senator SauronstaLt. How about the M-14 rifle? 

General Coie azier. The M-14 rifle is included in the fiscal year 
1961 shopping list, Senator. 

Senator SattonsTaLu. You do not mention it. That is all I had in 
mind. 

General Coiciazier. I just used selected items in my prepared state- 
ment,sir. But it isan item inthe shopping list. 

Senator SALronsTaLL. How much money do you have for it ? 

General CoLiGLazrer. I can answer the general question and supply 
the details for you. 

Our current contracts will be expanded to a rate, an annual rate, 
of 300,000 rifles a year. That is with the funds in our budget, to- 
gether with certain reimbursements which we receive through sale 
of older items, such as the M-1 rifle, we will establish that rate of 
production. 

Senator SALTonsra... If it is not a security classification, how many 
M-1 or Garand rifles do you have now ? 
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General Coteiazier. I believe the exact amount is classified, Sena- 
tor. However, I can furnish that to you. 

Senator SALTonsTaLL. Roughly speaking, I thought it was about 
2million. Am I wrong on that ? 

General CoLGLazier. No, sir; that is the approximate figure. 

Senator Sauronstauu. I will not delay the hearing any more. Of 
course, in Massachusetts we are very much interested in this M-—14 
rifle. Anything you can furnish in the record on that on your plans 
I will appreciate it. 

General CoigLazier. Both with respect to prospective production 
and our current status ? 

(The information referred to follows :) 


M-14 RIFLE 


Initial production of the M-14 rifle began in September 1959. The Army’s 
goal is to attain a production rate of 300,000 rifles per year in fiscal year 1961, 
including 60,000 for the Marines. In order to attain this rate, 120,000 rifles, in 
addition to the 120,000 contained in the President’s budget for the Army, will 
be required. It is hoped to obtain funds for the additional 120,000 rifles through 
the sale of older weapons and other equipment. 


TELEPHONE CARRIER TERMINAL EQUIPMENT 


General CoLé.azier. Our firepower and mobility can be effectively 
directed and controlled only through the use of our next category of 
items “Electronics and communications.” An important item in this 
category is the 12-channel telephone carrier terminal, AN/TCC-42. 

It is one of the major components of the pentomic army forward 
area communications system which provides the command control 
of widely dispersed units on the nuclear battlefield. It will be in- 
stalled and operated by combat area signal battalions and division 
signal battalions. 

"The equipment provides 12 voice channels over a single radio circuit 
or a pair of wires. Stacked together, two of these terminals can 
provide 24 voice channels over asingle1 ‘aclio circuit. 

The set employs the latest advances in the state of the art and 
utilizes miniaturization and modular construction. This means 
tremendous benefits in improved reliability, simplified maintenance 
and training, and reduced logistical problems due to decreased size 
and weight. 

These terminals are approximately one-half the size and lighter 
than the presently available equipment, a factor of utmost importance 
in their planned application in mobile tactical units. 

This equipment requires only one-fifth the power needed by cur- 
rently available terminals and also provides vastly improved perform- 
ance in the area of data transmission. 

For fiscal year 1961 we are requesting $34.5 million for 1,240 sets. 

Until deliveries from the fiscal year 1961 buy are received, all 
assets will consist of items of the older equipment. 


SHORT-RANGE SURVEILLANCE DRONE SYSTEM, XAN/USD—2 


Prompt and accurate location and identification of enemy targets in 
the era of nuclear warfare are of vital importance to the combat com- 
mander. To provide this capability at division and missile command 


51184—-60———_57 
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level, the Army is procuring the USD-2 short-range surveillance 
drone system which has a normal operating radius of 50 miles, allow- 
ing adequate time over the target. 
Each system consists of 10 drones, 2 launchers, and various photo- 
graphic, infrared, and side-looking radar sensors. 

Each drone will carry a pay load of 200 pounds of this sensor equip- 
ment and can remain aloft for 45 minutes at a speed of 350 miles per 
hour. 

These systems are designed primarily for support of divisions 
and battlegroups within the pentomic field army to provide an all- 
weather day and night capability. 

The fiscal year 1961 budget includes six systems for a total of $6.6 
million. 

INTEGRATED DOPPLER NAVIGATOR, APN-—118 


The Army has a firm requirement for an en route air navigation 
equipment which is completely independent of ground navigational 
facilities. The equipment must be free from detection and counter- 
measures by an enemy to the maximum extent possible. 

This equipment is needed in order that surveillance aircraft may 
penetrate into enemy territory and locate targets accurately. It is 
being phased-in concurrently with the AO-1 (MOH. AWK) aircraft 
which will use it. Without this navigation equipment, the effective- 
ness of target acquisition is limited. 

The radar doppler navigator will provide point-to-point air naviga- 
tion for Army aircraft. 

This system will provide information such as ground track, heading, 
course, distance to destination, and present position. 

The advantage of this system is that its operation will be entirely 
independent of any ground navigational facilities and is therefore 
usable anywhere. 

Also, because of the narrowness of the radiated beams, the system 
is almost completely immune to countermeasures, while performing 
its combat surveillance mission. 

The fiscal year 1961 buy is for 54 navigators at a total cost of $8.1 
million. This is a first buy. 


WEAPONS SIGHT, INFRARED 


Another item in this category is the “Weapons sight, infrared.” 
This is a lightweight sight consisting of an infrared projector and 
viewing device and a knapsack-type battery-operated powerpack. It 
is adaptable to the basic infantry weapons. This sight permits ac- 
curate small-arms fire at night without the use of visible light. Such 
a device is vitally important against an enemy whose tactics may result 
in attacks at night. 

This sight replaces the old sniperscope which was a very effective 
device but which has been in the system since 1952 and is now un- 
economical to repair. Production of parts of the old sniperscope has 
been discontinued. 

The new sight has almost twice the range of the old sniperscope 
with only about one-half the weight. It is simpler in design and 
much easier to maintain. 

There are 1,000 of the new weapons sights in the fiscal year 1961 
budget. These will cost $0.5 million. 
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CRUSHING AND SCREENING PLANT 


Logistic support for the modern battlefield requires a number of 
items of equipment which at first glance have little luster and selling 
appeal. 

An example of an item needed is the crushing and screening plant, 
as used within the field army area, utilizing locally available rock or 
gravel, to produce the desired mixtures for surfacing, resurfacing, 
maint: ining and repairing roads and airfields. 

Without ‘adequate roads and airfields the field army cannot move or 
be supplied. Hence, such support-type equipment is vital to the 
success and survival of our forces. 


DETERIORATION OF ROADBEDS 


There is a choice of having these items on hand in sufficient quan- 
tities to meet military requirements or of having conditions such as 
this shown [the committee was shown a picture of vehicles mired in 
mud], control the logistics support of the Army in the field. 

This mire was once a surfaced road for which adequate maintenance 
was not provided. 

The fiscal year 1961 buy of $3 million will provide 35 plants. 


PRODUCTION BASE PROGRAM 


In addition to the funds for major end items, the fiscal year 1961 
budget request for the “Procurement of equipment and missiles” ap- 
propriation contains $69.2 million for the production base program. 
This is a reduction of $9.2 million from the fiscal year 1960 estimated 
obligations and of over $40 million from the fise al year 1959 obliga- 
tions. 

Although the possibility of a thermonuclear attack on the conti- 
nental United States has shifted primary emphasis in our materiel 
planning to the acquisition of finished munitions, a modern effective 
production base remains one of the most essential elements of pre- 
paredness. 

This becomes immediately clear when it is realized that the Army 
will never have on hand the full amount of materiel to meet: mobili- 
zation requirements because of the great cost involved in obtaining, 
maintaining, and modernizing such a large amount of equipment. 

More than 90 percent of the production base funds in our budget 
request support the immediate required preparations for our current 
production programs. 

This is proper because a well-equipped, actively operating produc- 
tion base will always be the Nation’s first line of industrial defense, 
needed to equip our peacetime forces with modern weapons and to 
stand available for the first and most rapid expansion in an emergency. 

Significant individual projects in our budget are for specialized 
production equipment and preproduction engineering for new Army 
end items and components in the missile, amunition, electronics, and 
other areas 

There are also included projects for the modernization or replace- 
ment of wornout and obsolete machine tools and other production 
equipment in five ordnance arsenals and in some of the actively oper- 
ating production lines which are turning out materiel for the Army. 
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The amount of $5.7 million is budgeted for layaway of Army-owned 
equipment which is no longer needed for present operations but will 
again be required in the event of mobilization. 

In short, the measures included in our production base program 
not only support production of Army materiel now planned for 
procurement but also represent an indispensable though limited in- 
surance premium for production preparedness in future emergencies, 

The item I liave just discussed, together with the others in the fiscal 
year 1961 budget and the production base program which supports 
them, are designed to increase the firepower potential of the Army 

and back this firepower up with the mobility required to permit its 
applic ation where and when it can be most decisive. 

These items will continue to improve our ability to identify, select, 
and destroy targets on the battlefield, and will provide rapid and re- 
liable communications to control widely dispersed units while ex- 
ploiting and integrating available firepower. 


CARRYOVER FUNDS 


Carryover of unobligated balances from fiscal year 1960 to fiscal 
year 1961 are estimated to be $336.9 million. Of this amount, $175 
million are fiscal year 1960 appropriated funds held in budget: ary re- 
serve by higher authority for application to the fiscal year 1961 pro- 
curement program. The balance of $161.9 million represents funds 
apportioned during fiscal year 1960 for commitment purposes to 
finance procurement activities continuing into the new fiscal year. 

We estimate that the $161 million will be committed or required as 


follows: 
Millions 
Committed to the Navy and Air Force on military interdepartmental pur- 
chase requests for aircraft and photographic and electronic equipment 


for the Army but not obligated by the end of fiscal year 1960__- can STOO 
Required for the procurement of short-leadtime components to complete 
items requiring a longer leadtime under the “full funding” concept__- 78.9 


Required by the procuring technical services for the supplementation of 
contracts to introduce, without delay, engineering change orders or 
contract modifications for items under contract and in production_____ 3.0 

Required for the procurement of programed items and for production base 
projects for which negotiation had been initiated with industry but 
for which contracts will not be finalized by end of fiscal year 1960____~ 10. 0 


SUMMARY 


In summary, I should like to emphasize that to attain a high state 
of readiness for combat requires a constant improvement in materiel, 
in organization, and in training. We have reorganized our forces for 
modern war. We have trained men to fight in the atomic age. We 
must, as soon as possible, provide them with the full quantities of the 
most modern and effective types of equipment which can be designed 
and produced by American technology in order to meet. any range 
of contingencies from cold war to intense combat. 

Sucessful attainment of this goal of a high state of readiness is 
dependent on meeting our requirement in materiel. I will refer to my 

earlier statement. in ‘order to reemphasize the amount of equipment 
we are requesting in fiscal year 1961 in order that we can progress 
toward the above goals. 
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We are asking for $1,524 billion in “direct obligations” to provide— 


$877,000,000 for firepower___..--~------- Missiles, ammunition, tanks, weapons. 
$331,000,000 for mobility... .... _._..._... Helicopters, fixed-wing aircraft, ar- 


mored personnel carriers, am- 
phibious vehicles, trucks. 
$169,000,000 for communications and Radios, drones, target acquisition, 
surveillance equipment. equipment, navigational aids. 
$147,000,000 for logistics support, in- Fork-lift trucks, bulldozers. 
eluding construction equipment. 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


To reiterate, the $1,524 billion in direct obligational authority, will 
permit replacement of losses through consumption in training, wear- 
out, and obsolescence, but it provides no quantitative increase in total 
inventory. To the extent that we replace obsolete equipment, it will 
provide for improvement in the ial tenatiok of existing assets. 

We are prepared, Mr. Chairman, to answer any questions you 
might have in respect to this statement. 


DEFICIENCY IN PROCUREMENT ACCOUNT 


Senator Cuavrz. I have a couple of questions I want to ask. I 
have before me General Traub’s letter of March 4, 1960, which deals 
with the reported deficiency of $267 million in the procurement ac- 
count, which I shall place in the record at this point. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

Marcu 4, 1960. 
Hon. DENNis CHAVEz, 
Chairman, Department of Defense Subcommittee, 
Committee on Appropriations, U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR CHAVEZ: In the recent hearings of “Procurement and Equip- 
ment Missiles, Army,” before the House Subcommittee on Department of Defense 
Appropriations, Chairman Mahon asked that a statement be inserted in the 
record which, in effect, is a status report of the $267 million estimated new obli- 
gational authority deficiency reported by the Army to the Congress last year. 
Further, the chairman asked for a brief explanation of the $125 million differ- 
ence (after considering comparative transfers) between the fiscal year 1959 total 
direct obligations for PEMA as shown in the President's budget, fiscal year 
1960, versus the fiscal year 1959 direct obligations for PEMA as reflected in the 
fiscal year 1961 President’s budget. 

The two statements, which have heen inserted in the House subcommittee 
testimony, are attached for the information of your committee. 

Sincerely, 
Davip W. TRAUB, 
Major General, General Staff, 
Director of Army Budget. 
STATEMENT NO. 1 


1. In comparing the difference in the fiscal year 1959 obligations shown in 
the fiscal year 1960 and fiscal year 1961 budgets, it is necessary to consider the 
comparative transfers to other accounts. On this basis, the difference in the 
fiscal year 1959 obligations is as follows: 


Millions 

Fiseal year 1959 column of the fiscal year 1960 budget______________ __ $1, 675 
Fiscal year 1959 column of the fiscal year 1961 budget .__..-.-._______ 1, 550 
I a age Metheny saah ermine ED ache oy mt ba oe ee 125 


2. The $125 million difference does not in fact represent a reduction in the 
Army procurement program but represents reprograming and a reclassification 
of obligations from direct to reimbursable as a result of definitions established 
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by the new procedure for the management of the Army procurement account as 
developed jointly between the Army and the Department of Defense. 

3. With respect to the $267 million estimated reduction in financial resources 
under the Army procurement account, as presented to the Congress during the 
fiscal year 1960 hearings, it has been finally determined that the reduction in 
resources was $289 million. The deficiency of $289 million is distributed as 
follows: 

Millions 

(a) Reprograming in accordance with OSD master air defense plan and 
gain in resources not anticipated in fiscal year 1960 budget___--_ $125 

(b) Utilization of funds from the added appropriation by Congress for 
fiscal year 1960 io.) Se 





tail Atk occas Sethi i da ma de asda ae cli Whi eg essa 289 


4. Subsequent to the information concerning a shortage in financial assets 
furnished to the Congress during the fiscal year 1960 budget hearings, the Office, 
Secretary of Defense, and the Department of the Army reached a mutually 
acceptable agreement to permit the utilization of all reimbursable assets as 
they accrue. Under the new procedure no further loss of assets should occur. 


STATEMENT No. 2 


The reduction of $125 million in direct obligations for fiscal year 1959 is 
accounted for as follows: 


Millions 

(a) Redistribution of obligations between the service account and the 
err Cg i351 SU re a SO a eee $48 
(b) Reprograming in accordance with OSD master air defense plan___- 17 
ireeirh i cid ke cpa auiatiran ae tc chaslen tates reeset Ee sca cick engine edi eaeglca 125 


HANDLING OF DEFICIENCY 


Senator Cuavez. It is my understanding that the estimated de- 
ficiency amounts to $289 million instead of $267 million, of which 
$164 million is being supplied from the additional fund of $382 mil- 
lion provided by the Congress last year to help modernize Army 
equipment. 

The remainder of $125 million has been taken from the 1959 avail- 
able funds. Therefore, of the $382 million Congress appropriated 
in addition to the budget for Army’s modernization, you applied $164 
million to the deficiency, $175 million was placed in reserve by the 
Bureau of the Budget, and actually only $43 million was applied as an 
add-on to Army modernization. Is this statement I have just made 
your understanding of the situation ¢ 

General Conegiazier. That is my understanding of the situation, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Could you elaborate a little further on that ? 


MAKEUP OF ORIGINAL ESTIMATE 


General Cove.azier. First, with respect to the estimate of $267 
million, which was the initial estimate as opposed to the current figure 
of $289 million. This was made up of estimated 1959 deobligations 
which were not expected to materialize, $75 million; estim: ated fiscal 
1960 deobligations not expected to materialize, $50 million; and mili- 
tary assistance program adjustments for the full period of fiscal years 
1950-58, of $142 million. 
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Currently there have been adjustments in these estimates so that 
they now total $289 million. 

The breakdown of that figure is the estimated fiscal 1959 deobliga- 
tions which did not materialize, $56 million; estimated fiscal 1960 
deobligations not expected to m: ater: ulize, $50 million; and military 
assistance program adjustments, $183 million. 

Those are the details of the difference with respect to those two 
figures. 

Senator SaLroNnstTaLy. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question on 
that ? 

Senator Cuavez. Certainly. 


CLARIFICATION OF CONGRESSIONAL ADDITIONS 


Senator SauronstTaLu. General, we have had a great deal of dis- 
cussion about this $382 million. I get it clear in my mind one day 
and then some of you fellows come up here and confuse me. 

It is pretty hard to explain to anybody because by the time I get 
the explan: ition and try to explain to a Senator who objects, you have 
changed it again. 

Was this $175 million held out for the NIKE-ZEUS! Has that 
figure anything to do with the NIKE-ZEUS 

General Coveiazier. Senator Saltonstall, may I first clarify. The 
figures I was reading are not directly related to the $382 million. 

‘Now, if I may proceed with the $382 million figure and answer you 
specificall y—— 

Senator CHAvez. $382 million is the congressional addition ? 

General Coieiazier. That is the congressional addition, sir. 

Of the $382 million, $175 million was not apportioned to the Army, 
but, instead, i is being carried forward to assist in the financing of the 
program in fiscal 1961. 

Now, that $175 million fiscal-wise is not identified with any specific 
program although my understanding is that the testimony to the 
committee has been 





FUNDS NOT ASSIGNED 


Senator SaLtonsTaLL. Stop right there. 

You say it was not assigned to any specific program. That is a flat 
categorical statement; am I right? 

General Coienazier. As far as we know in fiscal terms, sir, it was 
not assigned specifically to any item in the fiscal year 1961 program. 
The $175 million is composed of a budgetary reserve of which $137 
million are funds which were provided by the Congress in fiscal year 
1960 for NIKE-ZEUS and the balance of $38 million was appropri- 
ated by the Congress for additional Army program. This $175 mil- 
lion has not been : ‘apportioned to the Army. 

Senator SatronsraLi. Do not put in any “althoughs.” That is a 
flat, categorical statement, the Army did not get the money ? 

General Coreazier. The Army did not receive the $175 million. 

Senator SatronsTaLy. You do not know specifically what was done 
with that money ? 

General Coteiazier. The $175 million will be carried forward as an 
asset to assist in the financing of the fiscal 1961 program. 

Senator Sattonsratu. Of the overall Department of Defense ? 
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General CoteLaAzier. Of the Dep: urtment of Defense and spec ifically 
of the Army PEMA appropriation. 


LOCATION IN 1961 PROGRAM 


Senator Sartonstatit. Do you know where that went in the 1961 
program ¢ 

General Coreiazter. With respect to the 1961 program, if I may 
refer to my initial figures, the actual procurement program totals 
$1.524 billion. 

Senator SALTONsTALL. It is in that? 

General CoreLazier. We have a shopping list for specific items 
which add up to $1.524 billion. 

Now, the request for appropriation by the Congress is $175 million 
less than the fiscal year 1961 program because the $175 million avail- 
able from 1960 will be used for that difference. 


REASONS ADVANCED FOR DEFICIENCY 


Senator SatronsTaLu. That is the $175 million which was placed 
in reserve. 

Now, you applied $164 million to the $289 million deficiency. We 
have had different explanations as to why that deficiency occurred. 

General Coretazier. If I may turn the fiscal matter over to Mr. 
LaCrosse 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You applied $164 million to this deficiency. 
We were told that deficiency came from the Allies not picking up cer- 
tain mutual assistance items. So that they were thrown back on the 
Army. Then we got a different explanation, as I recall it, and I 
etnies what the explanation today 1s. 

Mr. LaCrossr. I am Mr. LaCrosse, Deputy to General Traub. 

‘arlier during one of the hearings you brought up this particular 
point. The $164 million is made up in part from unfilled MAP 
orders. 

As General Colglazier explained a moment ago, the Budget Bureau 
antic ipated some ‘deobligations in 1960. I believe the actual figure 
was $50 million. 

Subsequently this did not materialize. Therefore, we did not col- 
lect money that we assumed we were going to collect. We had to 
underwrite the cost of the financing expected from these deobligations 
and the MAP orders which failed to materialize. 

I think the figure for the MAP orders was $111 million, as I recall, 
the balance being principally these deobligations which did not ma- 
terialize. 





MEANING OF “‘DEOBLIGATION” 


You understand, a deobligation occurs when a contract on the books 
is adjusted downward or is ‘canceled in whole or in part. We assume 
we can take the money and buy on some other contract. 

Senator SavronsTatu. So you had to use $50 million of NOA be- 

‘ause where you thought you had the money coming in to you it did 
not come to you and that deoblig: ation did not in fact occur ? 

Mr. LaCrosse. That isr ight. 

Senator SatronstTauy. So you had to use $50 million there, Then 
you had $111 million 
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Mr. LaCrosse. May I correct the figure; it is $114 million instead 
of $111 million. 
FAILURE OF MAP ORDERS 


Senator SALTONSTALL. $114 million of funds you did not get from 
MAP? 

Mr. LaCrosse. That is right. 

Senator Sa.tronsTaLu. That would account for the $164 million. 
The $175 million was held in reserve and that left $43 million for 
modernization ¢ 

Mr. LaCrosse. That is right. 

Senator Sauronsrany. M: ay I in a colloquial way ask you to hold 
up your right hand and say you are not going to come forward with 
a further exph ination different from that / 

Mr. LaCrosse. I will hold up my right hand, sir. 


SUMMATION OF DEFICIENCY 


Senator Cuavez. Let me see if I understand it: 

We gave you $382 million ¢ 

Mr. LaCrosse. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. You applied the $164 million to a deficiency; is 
that correct ? 

Mr. LaCrosse. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. You reserved the $175 million for 1961 so that 
you could reduce the budget for this year by that amount ? 

Mr. LaCrosse. Yes, sir. Actually, we did not do it, but we were 
told to do it. 

Senator Cuavez. That isthe way it was done ? 

Mr. LaCrosse. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Then you applied $43 million for Army modern- 
ization ? 

Mr. LaCrosse. That is absolutely right, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. That is what h: appened to the $382 million. All 
right. 


FUNDS NOT EARMARKED 


Senator SavronstatL. Mr. Chairman, I brought up the NIKE- 
ZEUS. I did not specify the amount. It was $137 million that 
General Traub said was being held for the NIKE-ZEUS 

Now, I understand that that $175 million is not earmarked for 
anything. 

FUNDS FOR NIKE-ZEUS 


General Core.azier. I notice in the previous testimony, Senator 
Saltonstall, General Traub said that the $175 million included $137 
million for NIKE-NEUS 

Senator SaLronsTaLu. That is where I got that figure. 

General CoieLazier. The point I was making, sir, was that actu- 
ally in the fiscal sense these funds are not earmarked by end items 
so that if the $137 million NIKE-ZEUS program is approved in 
fiscal 1961, it could come from the $175 million. However, we are 
submitting a shopping list of items totaling $1.524 billion. To the 
extent that NIKE-ZEUS m: vy be funded in fiscal year 1961 from the 
$175 million, we would be required to delete items from our present 
shopping list. 
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Senator SatronsTaLn. That $175 million is included in that $877 
million for firepower or, to go one step further, in the $1,524 million 
total PEMA program. 

Mr. LaCrosse. That is right, sir. 


FUNDS FOR NIKE-HERCULES 


Senator Cuavrz. Now, what is the status of the $100 million that 
Congress made available from NIKE-HERCULES for Army mod- 
ernization ¢ 

General Coreiazier. May I call on Colonel Simpson for the details, 

Colonel Suupson. The Army reduced the HERCULES program, 
sir, in two increments, reduced fiscal 1959 program by approximately 
$77 million and fiscal 1960 program by approximately $23 million 
for the total of $100 million as directed by the committee. 

This money, then, was applied to the procurement of other items 
from a list that we had provided to the committee, which were re- 
quired for modernization. 

Senator CHavez. Was it for modernization or to make up the 1960 
deficiency ? 

Colonel Stupson. We applied this money to the modernization pro- 
gram but since it could be considered as a partial offset of the de- 
ficiency that occurred, it did not result in an augmentation of the 
program presented to the Congress last year. 

Senator Cuavez. But not out of the $100 million for NIKE-HER- 
CULES fund? 

Colonel Stupson. The HERCULES funds were then applied to 
modernization items. 

Senator Satronsrauu. I would like to ask just one question. First, 
let me say, General, yours is one of the best and most interesting pre- 
pared statements that I have read in my service on this committee. 

If you wrote that yourself it is a very interesting first time state- 
ment, particularly with the pictures and charts which you have in- 
cluded. 

General Coreiazier. I had a great deal of help, sir. 


REPLACEMENT OF OBSOLETE EQUIPMENT 


Senator Sauronsrati. Let me ask you this: 

On page 4 you say that: 

Funds requested in our fiscal year 1961 budget, although short of this pro- 
gram, will enable the Army to replace with modern equipment most of the items 
we will lose during the fiscal year from wearout, obsolescence, and consumption 
in training. 

In your concluding paragraph, you say : 

To reiterate, the $1.524 billion in direct obligational authority will permit re- 
placement of losses through consumption in training, wearout, and obsolescence, 
but it provides no quantitative increase in total inventory. To the extent that 
we replace obsolete equipment, it will provide for improvement in the moderni 
zation of existing assets. 

Now, Secretary Brucker testified last year as I recall it, that it 
would take $1.1 billion every year to replace obsolete equipment. You 
state your program here is $1.524 billion. Does that give you $324 
million of new modernization in addition to the replacement of obso- 
lescence and wearout ? 
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General CoieLazier. Senator, from the $1.524 billion we have to 
deduct certain costs which do not add to the inventory. 

For example, the production base program whic h I discussed in my 
statement, requires approximately $70 million, the first destination 
transportation costs of items procured in previous years, reimburse- 
ment to the stock fund, and so forth, must be paid. So there is ap- 
proximately $130 million of costs which do not actually add to the 
inventory per se. 

Senator SavronstaLtuy. Everything that you are replacing today 
costs more than the original, does it not, as a broad statement ? 

General Coraiazimr. That is correct, sir. 


AMOUNT NEEDED ANNUALLY FOR REPLACEMENT 


Senator SarronstaLL. What do you say today is the amount that 
the Army needs to replace obsolescence and depreciation and wearout / 
One and one-tenth billion dollars, or more ? 

General CouiGLazier. More, sir. We relate obsolescence, wearout, 
and consumption on the basis of careful studies to 10 percent of the 
inventory. 

Senator Sauronstatt. What would that be? 

General CotéLazter. That would approximate $1.4 billion per year. 

Senator SaALTONSTALL. So if I am correct in my memory that Secre- 

tary Brucker said it was $1.1 billion, you have now replace ed that figure 
with $1.4 billion. 

General Coteiazier. I am not familiar with the Secretary’s precise 
statement. 

Senator Sauronstau. I think I am right in that. 

General Coretazier. The figure for those three factors which I have 
named is 10 percent, or $1.4 billion. 

Senator SarronsTauLu. On that basis, you have $124 million for new 
modernization equipment in addition to your obsolescence and wearout. 

General Coreiazier. I don’t believe I was very clear in my explana- 
tion before, sir. 

This $1.524 billion figure includes other costs which do not contrib- 
ute to modernization. Actually, there is about a $300 million deduc- 
tion so that this represents about $1.2 billion. 

I have the exact cost now. 


LISTING OF COSTS 


The noninventory cost which must be paid from this appropria- 
tion are transportation, production facilities, and reimbursement to 
the stock fund for certain items of tools and equipment which are 
placed on the end items, $180 million. 

Training ammunition, target drones, and similar items which are 
used up, $53 million. 

In addition to that we feel that there are certain other items which 
do not specifically apply to modernization, such things as some of our 
commercial vehicles which are included in this appropriation, certain 
trucks, $127 million. 

Certain support equipment, $31 million. Communications and elec- 
tronics equipment $19 million. 

The total of these various items is $360 million. 
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So, we feel that this figure of $1.524 billion actually contributes 
$1.164 billion for procurement of truly modern items for inventory. 


DISCREPANCY IN FIGURES 


Senator Sarronstati. Then your figures do not gibe, General. If 
you have obsolescence of $1.4 billion and you have nonmoderniz: ation 
items of $360 million, that is 1.760 billion. 

Now, you only have a program of $1,524 million. On that basis, 
that would not allow you any modernization at all, but would fail to 
provide for obsolescence by $236 million. 

General CoLGLAzier. Part of this is the $1.4 billion, Senator, and 
it includes the obsolescence and wearout against some of this equip- 
ment that I speak to here in the $360 million. 

I think in order to give you a very clear statement of this I had 
better provide it to you for the record. 

Senator SautronstaLt. What I am getting at is that Senator Cha- 
vez and I will be asked and we will have to defend whatever figure 
we put in for procurement. 

Now we cannot go into the great details. One of the figures we 
have to argue with is how much is replacement of obsolescence, de- 
preciation, and wearout ? 


CURRENT INVENTORY 


General Core.azier. That figure is 10 percent of our current inven- 
tory, or $1.4 billion. 

Senator SatronstTauu. That is higher than the figure that was given 
us last year. Whether it is 200 million or 300 million higher, I am 
not quite sure, but I think it was one billion one. 

Now, if that is obsolescence, then you have $124 million more in 
your figure of $1.524 billion that will be for new procurement. 

But you say that other items take about $360 million. So that you 
really have no money at all for new equipment or modernization. 


QUALITATIVE MODERNIZATION 


General Coreiazrer. We say, Senator Saltonstall, that quantita- 
tively the Army is not modernizing. But recognizing that we are 
buying new items, we are buying new equipment, we are increasing 
the qualitative inventory of the Army, but we are not increasing the 
quantitative inventory of the Army. 

Senator Satronsrauu. I understand that. I agree with you, be- 
cause every time you put in a new vehicle or new firepower or a new 
sight that can allow a man to shoot at night, all that sort of thing, 
you are modernizing equipment. 

Now what you are telling me is that this $1.524 billion will modern- 
ize your equipment, but quantitatively it will not increase your 
equipment in any way. 

General Coteiazier. That is right. 

Senator SALTonstTaLL. It is simply a replacement of what you now 
have with new material. Just like replacing an old pair of shoes; 
instead of the old shoes, you have new ones. 

General Coteiazier. That is a correct statement. 
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Senator Cuavez. Do you think that is what Congress had in mind 
when they supplied money for modernization of the Army, that you 
would have replacements only ? 

General Corerazier. I understood, sir, that the Congress appro- 
priated funds for us to buy the most. modern equipment available 
which we have been doing. But due to the amounts that we are actu- 
ally apportioned, the Army has not been able to increase the quan- 
titative inventory. 

Senator Cuavez. That is right, because you used money that was 
provided for that purpose to take care of the deficiency and to reduce 
the budget for 1961. 

yeneral Co_gLazimr. Those were the decisions of higher authority. 

Senator Cuavez. Of course, you did not do it. I am not blaming 
the Army for doing it. But that is what happened to the money that 
was given to you to modernize the Army. It was used to take care 
of your deficiency and to reduce the budget for 1961. 

General CoLteLazier. Yes, sir; the additional funds appropriated by 
the Congress for fiscal year 1960 were used as follows: $164 million 
was applied against the deficiency which has been cited, $175 million 
to finance a portion of the 1961 procurement and $43 million for 
modernization in fiscal year 1960. 

Senator Cuavez. Anything further ? 


NET DEFICIENCY APPLICABLE TO 1960 PROCUREMENT 


Senator SaLtronsTatt. Mrs. Thompson, has suggested that I ask 
this question which I think follows right on from what the chairman 
says: 

Regarding the $289 million deficiency, what was the net deficiency 
applicable to the fiscal year 1960 procurement program? Could you 
answer that for the record? Could you get that straight so that Sen- 
ator Chavez and I can have a clear, simple explanation if we have to 
give it? 

General Core.azier. I shall be happy to, Senator. 

(The information follows :) 


NET DEFICIENCY, 1960 


The net deficiency for fiscal year 1960 was $164 million. This is explained as 
follows 

In last year’s hearings, the Army stated that a deficiency existed in an esti- 
mated amount of $267 million for fiscal year 1960. The actual deficiency turned 
out to be $289 million. 

By reprograming $77 million of NIKE-HERCULES funds in accordance with 
the OSD master air defense plan and by using $48 million in unobligated bal- 
ances not anticipated last year for fiscal year 1959, the $289 million deficiency 
was reduced by $125 million to $164 million net for fiscal year 1960. 

As already testified, $164 million of the $382.6 milion new obligational au- 
thority added by Congress for fiscal year 1960 was used to make up the net 
deficiency of $164 million. 


NOT COMPLETE REPLACEMENT 


Senator Satronstaty. Let me ask just one more question. Your 
statement on page 4, that funds requested “will enable the Army to 
replace with modern equipment most of the items we will lose during 
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the fiscal year from wearout, obsolescence, and consumption in train- 
ing” is more accurate than the paragraph in which you said, “It will 
permit.” 

General Cotgiazrer. These two statements can be reconciled. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Because you will fail by about $236 million 
in figures to actually replace the equipment that you have lost through 
obsolescence, consumption, and wearout ? 

General Co_GLazier. Based on our present estimates we do not feel 
that this will replace the entire amount. 

Senator SALronsTauu. By about $236 million. 

General Coreiazier. It is less than that amount, sir. 

Senator Satronsrauu. In other words, to use the example of a new 
pair of shoes, you would have to have about $236 million more to com- 
pletely replace the old shoes that the Ar my has worn out. 

General Coreiazier. May I go off the record for just a moment. 

Senator C HAVEZ. C ertainly, sir, 

( Dise ussion off the record. ) 

Senator Satronstauu. I hope, General, that you will go over these 
statements and get your figures in the t testimony to balane e out so 
that we will have it in simple terms that Senator Chavez and I can 
completely understand, because we have to argue this. We have to 
support it. 

Senator Cuavez. When we get to the floor they will ask all kinds 
of questions like we are doing with you. We would like to be ready 
to answer intelligently. 

General Co_GLazierR. Senator, we will do that. Your conclusion is 
correct, sir, that there will be a deficit quantitatively in replacing the 
total consumption, wearout, and obsolescence. 

Senator SarronsraLL, But in quality it will be improved. 

Gener: ul Corerazrer. In quality it will be improved. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


ARMY FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR MODERNIZATION 


The Army’s DO request for fiscal year 1961 is $1.524 billion. Of this amount, 
$130 million is required to pay fixed costs of industrial mobilization and first 
destination transportation, which contribute nothing to the inventory in the way 
of hardware. This leaves $1.394 billion to apply against annual losses of major 
equipment which will total approximately $1.4 billion. Of the $1.394 billion, 
$230 million will be required for the replacement of items contained within the 
$1.4 billion which are modern only in the sense that they are new but which 
do replace losses and consumption of like items. Thus, only $1.164 billion will 
be available for the procurement of truly modern equipment. 

The following table illustrates this: 


Millions 

Fiscal year 1961 funding required to replace losses and maintain current 
NN INN 8 BE i hk cainnes stitial garetts Tb cial we stag wh a ra he $1, 400 

Fiscal year 1961 noninventory costs (transportation from factory, indus- 
rN aN i aE aac a steel Nel i caiehs amr uiii ton nib KLE ainist tampon 130 
Required fiscal year 1961 funding to sustain current inventory___-_---~- 1, 530 
Visesal year 1061 budget direct obligations..._....._._.............. easton oye 
I a ee ee eenlnnt (130) 

(db) Replacement of consumption type losses which are modern only 
im Se BOOS CES TO BPO MOS 8 oo i eee nnn asonwea (230) 


(c) Available for procurement of truly modern items__.-.-----~-- (1, 164) 
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As delineated before, the fiscal year 1961 budget will permit replacement of all 
put $6 million worth of our losses. No quantitative gain in the Army inventory 
will be effected ; thus there is no material difference in the statement made con- 
cerning replacement losses on page 4 of the prepared statement and that on page 
18 of the same statement. 

COMMITTEE RECESS 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, sir. We will stand adjourned until 
we reconvene at the call of the chairman. 

(Thereupon, at 12:05 p.m., Thursday, March 10, 1960, the sub- 
committee was recessed, to reconvene subject to call of the Chair.) 


[End of volume 1, see volume 2 for remainder of hearing. | 
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